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FOREWORD 


With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Letters  to  the  Galatians  and 
to  the  Romans,  it  is  likely  that  no  documents  have  so  deeply  in- 
fluenced the  history  of  the  Western  world  as  the  Four  Gospels. 

Since,  however,  the  Gospels  form  a  unique  literary  genre,  with 
interrelations  complex,  problematic  and  without  parallel,  it  has 
been  a  difficult  task  to  understand  their  origins,  the  process  by 
which  each  Gospel  came  into  its  final  form,  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  Gospels  on  each  other  or  on  other  sources  no  longer 
available.  Perhaps  more  solid  study  has  been  devoted  to  these  and 
related  problems  by  some  of  the  best  minds  of  Christendom  than 
to  any  other  critical  problem  relating  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Although  the  efforts  to  solve  these  problems  have  striven  to  be 
scientific  and  objective,  a  glance  at  the  history  of  Gospel  criticism 
and  its  results  presents  a  picture  of  great  confusion  and  meagre 
consensus. 

Perhaps  the  only  major  agreement  among  a  wide  circle  of 
scholars  was  the  priority  of  Mark,  the  existence  of  Q,  and  the 
possible  existence  of  special  fragmentary  sources  used  by  Matthew 
and  Luke  in  addition  to  Mark  and  Q.  The  literary  criticism  of  the 
Gospels  came  to  somewhat  of  a  standstill  with  these  conclusions 
which,  although  widely  held,  did  not  commend  themselves  to  all 
scholars.  Attention  shifted  to  form-criticism  and  tradition-criti- 
cism, the  effort  to  probe  the  pre-literary  phases  of  Gospel  develop- 
ment and  the  process  of  forming  the  tradition  prior  to  the  recen- 
sion of  the  present  Gospels.  Various  forms  of  approach  in  this  field 
have  claimed  the  attention  of  scholars  in  recent  years. 

In  a  day  when  all  accepted  conclusions  are  open  to  challenge, 
suggestions  have  come  from  more  than  one  quarter  lately  propos- 
ing that  the  time  has  come  to  take  another  hard  look  at  formerly 
accepted  judgments,  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  assess  the  present 
state  of  Gospel  study,  and  to  seek  to  propose  lines  of  research  for 
future  study  which  might  break  new  ground  in  the  effort  to  under- 


Foreword 

Stand  the  Gospels.  Is  the  priority  of  Mark,  for  example,  a  conclu- 
sion too  solid  to  be  challenged,  or  is  it  a  question  open  to  reexami- 
nation? What  of  the  existence  of  Q,  either  as  a  document  or  a 
loose  tradition,  and  its  use  by  the  Gospel  writers?  What  of  the 
present  state  and  future  course  of  research  on  the  question  of  his- 
toricity in  the  Gospels?  What  of  the  widely  posited  late  date  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  its  provenance?  What  of  the  relation  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  to  Gospel  study,  and  what  of  the  Nag  Hammadi 
finds?  What  may  extra-biblical  disciplines,  such  as  history,  literary 
criticism,  and  art,  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  Gospels? 
And  what  of  the  total  methodology  and  stance  which  have  deter- 
mined much  of  our  Gospel  study?  The  Gospel  story  begins  with 
singing  and  joy  and  ends  with  holy  fear  (Mark  16:8),  with  "great 
joy"  (Luke  24:52),  with  "worship"  and  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
divine  presence  (Matthew  28:17,20).  Has  our  modern  study  of  the 
Gospels  pointed  in  these  directions?  And  if  not,  why  not? 

To  raise  and  face  such  questions,  it  was  determined — as  a  part 
of  the  celebration  of  the  175th  Anniversary  of  Pittsburgh  Theo- 
logical Seminary — to  bring  together  a  group  of  approximately 
seventy  scholars  from  all  over  the  world,  representing  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Jewish  biblical  scholars,  and 
others  from  the  more  secular  scholarly  disciplines,  to  spend  a  week 
together  listening  to  studies  made  in  preparation  for  the  occasion, 
and  in  small  working  groups  facing  the  issues  growing  out  of  these 
studies.  The  papers  prepared  beforehand,  those  read  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  some  prepared  later  as  a  result  of  the  working  sessions, 
appear  in  two  successive  volumes. 

The  event  was  named  "The  Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the  Gospels." 
To  add  to  its  festive  nature,  evening  cultural  events,  including  art, 
music,  and  films,  have  been  added  to  study  and  discussion.  Happy 
would  it  be,  both  for  the  church  and  the  world,  if  this  Festival 
should  help  to  release  the  "good  news"  of  the  Gospels  about  Him 
who  alone  can  kindle  men's  hopes  and  set  them  singing  again  in  a 
world  of  darkness  and  despair. 

Donald  G.  Miller,  President 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 


Xavier  Leon-Dufoiir 

REDAKTIONSGESCHICHTE  OF  MATTHEW 
AND  LITERARY  CRITICISM 


JL  ROM  the  methodological  point  of  view  this  research  is  not  a 
redaktionsgeschichtlich  work  in  the  strict  sense,  for  according  to 
the  author's  thought  one  cannot  achieve  really  certain  criteria  for 
determining  either  the  successive  stages  of  the  redaction  or  the 
living  context.  The  author  doubts  the  immediate  literary  depend- 
ence of  Matthew  with  respect  to  Mark.  Comparisons  with  the  two 
other  gospels  are  evaluated  not  as  relations  of  literary  dependence, 
but  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  content."  ^  This  judgment 
of  Joachim  Rodhe  illustrates  well  the  consensus  which  operates  in 
contemporary  criticism  of  the  gospels:  to  be  orthodox  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Redaktionsgeschichte  "in  the  strict  sense,"  one  has  to  admit 
the  system  of  literary  criticism  called  the  Two-Source  Theory.  The 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  according  to  this  system,  was  composed  in 
connection  with  a  certain  community,  from  two  principal  sources: 
Mark  and  the  Q  tradition,  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  This 
postulate  is  at  the  base  of  most  of  the  recent  works  on  the  first 
Gospel  by  G.  Bornkamm,  G.  Barth,  H.  J.  Held,  W.  Trilling, 
G.  Strecker,  R.  Hummel,  and  R.  Walker:  none  of  these  authors 
feels  himself  obliged  to  question  its  validity. 

This,  however,  is  what  I  am  inviting  the  participants  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the  Gospels  to  do,  convinced  that  the  excel- 
lent work  of  our  ancestors  can  and  must  be  improved  today.  To  be 
genuine,  must  Redaktionsgeschichte  remain  tied  to  a  postulate  of 
literary  criticism?  It  is  possible  that  a  small  mistake  made  during 
shunting  has  led  to  a  permanent  sidetrack. 

Xavier  Leon-Dufour  is  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Lyon,  France. 


Jesus  and  Man's  Hope  Vol.  I 

Since  the  present  writer  is  a  Catholic,  he  thinks  it  in  place  to 
make  clear  to  those  who  may  still  not  know  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  the  refusal  of  Two-Source  Theory 
does  not  in  any  way  proceed  from  the  desire  to  conform  to  some 
ecclesiastical  directive  on  the  subject,  because  such  a  thing  does 
not  exist:  Catholic  criticism  is  perfectly  free  to  choose  the  theory 
which  seems  most  consistent  with  the  demands  of  science.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  Roman  Catholic  critics,  especially  among 
the  Germans,  who  accept  without  further  discussion  the  Zweiquel- 
lentheorie.  But  there  are  others  (non-Catholic  scholars  also),  and 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  them,  who  have  no  desire  to  re- 
main encumbered  in  their  steps  by  the  armour  of  Saul  which  such 
a  system  constitutes,  and  more  especially  the  postulate  of  imme- 
diate literary  dependence  of  Matthew  with  respect  to  Mark. 

Up  until  now,  I  have  been  content  in  various  publications  to 
reject  most  of  the  existing  systems:  that  of  the  oral  tradition,  that 
of  an  Aramaic  Matthew,  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  immediate 
literary  dependence  which  puts  sometimes  Mark  and  sometimes 
Matthew  at  the  origin  of  the  literary  succession  of  the  Synoptics.  I 
think  that  I  have  shown  that  among  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Synoptic  fact,  not  all  of  them  have  the  same  weight  in  determining 
the  total-hypothesis  of  interpretation.  Starting  from  the  material 
at  once  common  and  different,  one  can  only  arrive  at  this:  there 
is  a  literary  interaction  between  many  already  grouped  traditions. 
The  kinship  and  the  divergence  of  expression  are  ultimately 
amenable  to  highly  subjective  and  uncertain  criteria.  Only  the 
ordering  of  the  pericopes  can  put  us  on  the  right  path,  as  Lach- 
mann  has  shown.  According  to  his  principle,  Mark  occupies  an 
intermediary  position  between  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  chain  of 
Synoptic  agreements,  since  Matthew  and  Luke  only  walk  in  step 
with  one  another  if  they  are  in  agreement  with  Mark.  This  prin- 
ciple, perfectly  accurate  as  it  is,  needs  to  be  correctly  applied,  since 
it  does  not  immediately  justify  any  of  the  systems.  It  almost  serves 
to  exclude  the  system  of  oral  tradition;  as  for  the  others,  it  leaves 
complete  freedom.  It  is  wrong  to  think  that  an  intermediary  posi- 
tion  means  a   dominant  position:    the   hypothesis  of  C.   Butler 
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(Matthew  source  of  Mark)  is  in  agreement  with  Lachmann's  prin- 
ciple. Nor  does  an  intermediary  position  mean  immediate  contact: 
other  intermediaries  may  exist  between  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke, 
such  as  the  ghost-like  proto-Mark  suggested  by  the  man  who  sys- 
tematized the  Zweiquellentheorie,  H.  J.  Hoitzmann.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  has  never  been  shown  that  Matthew  depended  on  Mark  in 
an  immediate  literary  dependence:  both  Matthew  and  Mark  de- 
pend on  kindred  sources,  and  it  is  the  groupings  of  pericopes 
which,  to  a  more  or  less  elaborated  degree,  represent  these  sources. 
It  was  easy  to  reproach  this  presentation  for  its  vagueness  and 
to  demand  a  positive  demonstration,  more  satisfying  than  the 
Two-Source  system.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  Antonio 
Gaboury  has  given  us  in  his  recent  work  La  Structure  des  Synop- 
tiques?  The  light  which  this  hypothesis  throws  on  the  Synoptic 
fact  can  enlighten  all  critics  who  have  not  yet  burned  their  boats 
and  who  remain  free  with  regard  to  systems;  but  this  light  is  de- 
manding, for  it  could  require  of  us  a  considerable,  disconcerting, 
work  of  recasting.  Indeed,  this  preliminary  paper  will  have  at- 
tained its  goal  if  it  invites  critics  to  study  the  subject  in  company 
with  the  work  of  A.  Gaboury.  I  cannot  in  fact,  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  justify  in  detail  my  affirmations  which  rest  for  the  most 
part  on  this  work.  Furthermore,  I  am  methodically  leaving  on  one 
side  the  literary  modifications  in  the  expression  of  the  traditions, 
in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  phenomenon  of  the  ordering  of  the 
pericopes. 

I.  A  Working  Hypothesis 

1 .  In  general  the  ordering  of  the  pericopes  of  the  Triple  Tradi- 
tion makes  one  thing  very  clear.  The  connection  between  the  three 
gospels  is  necessarily  different  according  to  the  various  parts.  Up 
to  the  initial  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  3:1-4:11  =  Mk 
1:1-13  =  Lk  3:1-4:13)  and  from  the  intervention  of  Herod  (Mt 
14:1-27:61  =  Mk  6:14-15:47  =  Lk  9:7-23:56),  the  three  narra- 
tives run  parallel  along  the  same  road,  even  if  all  the  elements  are 
not  present  in  the  three,  and  even  if  some  addition  or  other  is 
made  along  the  same  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intermediate 
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section  (Mt  4:2-13:58  =  Mk  1:14-6:13  =  Lk  4:14-9:6)  is  in  a 
state  of  disorder,  taking  on  the  one  hand  Matthew  and  on  the  other 
Mark  and  Luke.  Let  us  designate  by  the  symbol  C  the  constant, 
common  section,  and  by  D  the  disordered,  divergent  section  of  the 
narrative  in  the  Triple  Tradition. 

This  difference  seems  to  have  been  perceived  by  the  three 
Evangelists  themselves,  for  they  react  differently  according  to 
whether  it  is  section  C  or  D  which  is  in  question;  each  one  is 
content  to  add  or  omit  a  passage  here  and  there,  but  without  ever 
upsetting  the  common  sequence.  Outside  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Passion,  for  which  Luke  has  a  particular  source,  one  can  only  note 
one  inversion  of  the  order  (Mk  ll:llb-17  as  opposed  to  Mt  and 
Lk)  and  one  real  transposition  (Mt  10:17-22  and  Mk  13:9-13  = 
Lk  21:12-19).  In  D,  on  the  contrary,  the  Evangelists  do  not  refer 
to  a  common  order,  unless  one  wishes  to  impose  forcibly  the  order 
of  Mark,  and  then  do  violence  to  Matthew,  who  would  then  be 
seen  to  carry  out  a  large  number  of  transpositions;  one  is  finally 
left  with  an  arbitrary  appeal  to  the  so-called  "intentions"  of  Mat- 
thew with  regard  to  this  source.  But  was  this  source  in  fact  at  his 
disposal? 

Further,  while  the  three  Evangelists  are  unanimously  subject  to 
the  common  perspective  of  C,  they  feel  free  to  arrange  in  their 
own  way  the  material  contained  in  D.  Luke,  after  mentioning  the 
visit  to  Nazareth,  prefaces  the  ministry  proper  by  a  description  of 
the  sedentary  ministry  (4:31-41)  which  ends  with  a  departure  from 
Capernaum  (4:42-44);  and  he  groups  around  the  lake  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  (5:1;  8:22).  Matthew,  as  I  will  make  clear  further  on, 
frames  the  whole  section  with  the  visits  to  Nazareth  and  to  the 
home  country  of  Jesus  (13:53-58).  Mark  establishes  a  parallel  in 
the  situation  and  the  structure  of  the  "Day  at  Capernaum"  (1:21- 
39)  and  of  the  visit  to  his  own  country  (6:1-6):  both  are  built  on 
the  same  pattern,  both  introduce  the  mission  in  Galilee  by  a  de- 
parture (1:39;  6:6b);  whereas  in  Matthew  Jesus  leaves  Nazareth 
twice,  in  Mark  he  leaves  Capernaum  once,  and  Nazareth  once. 

Finally,  there  is  matter  for  thought  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Formula-Quotations  are  set  out  in  Matthew:  outside  the  passages 
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peculiar  to  Matthew  (1:22-23;  2:15;  2:17-18;  2:23;  27:9),  only  one 
can  be  found  in  section  C  (21:4-5),  whereas  there  are  four  in  D 
(4:14-16;  8:17;  12:17-21;  13:35).  It  is  clear  that  Matthew  felt 
more  free  to  insert  these  characteristic  elements  of  his  style  in  D; 
as  for  21:4-5,  no  doubt  he  composed  it  on  the  model  of  the  other 
quotations,  from  a  tradition  to  which  John  12:14-15  witnesses. 

A  remark  of  the  same  nature  could  be  made  about  the  Twofold 
Tradition  (Mt-Lk  against  Mk).  Gaboury  thinks  that  Matthew 
treats  it  differently  in  the  two  sections  C  and  D.  For  the  latter  he 
inserts  large  chunks,  in  the  manner  of  Luke  and  in  the  same  order 
as  Luke.  It  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  two  fundamental  groupings 
in  the  Twofold  Tradition:  the  inaugural  discourse  and  the  curing 
of  the  centurion's  servant  (Lk  6:20-7:10;  Mt  5:3-7:29;  8:5-13), 
then  the  question  about  John  the  Baptist  and  the  judgment  on  this 
generation  (Lk  7:18-35;  Mt  11:2-19).  The  other  grouping  would 
include  the  demands  of  the  apostolate  (Lk  9:57-60;  Mt  8:18-22), 
the  instructions  for  the  mission  (Lk  10;  Mt  10),  woe  to  the  cities 
and  the  call  of  Jesus  (Lk  10:12-15,  21-22;  Mt  11:20-27),  Jesus  and 
Beelzebub  (Lk  11:14-23;  Mt  12:22-30),  the  sign  of  Jonas  and  the 
return  of  the  unclean  spirit  (Lk  11:24-32;  Mt  12:38-45).  In  place 
of  this  common  order  followed  in  D,  it  seems  that  for  C  Matthew 
had  to  deal  with  short,  isolated  passages  which  he  used  to  reinforce 
an  important  theme.  I  would  willingly  hold  on  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Twofold  Tradition  exists  in  two  groupings,  but  we  do  not 
know  if  Matthew's  treatment  differs  in  C  and  D.  Instead  of  putting 
aside,  as  in  this  hypothesis,  many  elements  common  to  Matthew 
and  Luke,  one  would  only  leave  aside  two  sorts  (Lk  12:39-46  and 
those  which  are  placed  by  Matthew  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
viz.,  Lk  11:1-4,  9-13,  33-35;  12:22-34)  if  one  followed  (with  some 
modifications)  the  sequence  proposed  by  Taylor,  and  divided  into 
two:  Lk  3:7-9,  16-17;  4:2-13;  6:20-49;  7:1-10,  18-35;  10:13-15, 
21-22;  11:14-32,39-52;  13:34-35;  17:22;  19:11-18,  and  Lk  9:57- 
60;  10:1-12;  12:2-10;  13:18-21. 

From  these  affirmations,  let  us  draw  some  principles  of  interpre- 
tation. The  Evangelists  do  not  destroy  the  sequences  of  their 
sources,  but  reproduce  them  successively  (Lk)  or  interlace  them 
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(Mt).  Hence,  it  seems  right  to  mistrust  any  hypothesis  which  tends 
to  make  of  Matthew  a  re-fashioner  of  Mark.  From  the  fact  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  walk  in  step  in  section  C,  one  can  conclude 
nothing  about  the  anteriority  of  one  or  the  other;  it  is  the  study 
of  section  D,  in  which  Matthew  and  Mark  diverge  profoundly, 
which  will  show  the  state  of  the  sources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Evangelists.  To  make  my  account  easier,  I  will  concentrate  mainly 
on  the  connection  of  Matthew  with  Mark,  leaving  aside  Luke  who, 
normally,  follows  the  same  pattern  as  Mark  and  whose  modifica- 
tions would  bring  out  a  different  aspect  from  the  one  I  have  chosen 
for  this  study. 

2.  Section  D  (Mt  4:12-13:58  r^  Mk  1:14-6:13  =  Lk  4:14-9:6) 
offers  a  curious  situation:  it  starts,  in  Luke,  with  the  visit  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  in  agreement  with  Matthew  4:13  which  underlines 
that  Jesus  abandons  Nazareth,  and  it  finishes,  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  by  a  visit  of  Jesus  to  his  "own  country"  (Mt  13:53  =  Mk 
6:1),  a  term  which  is  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  four  Gospels  (Mt 
13:57;  Mk  6:4;  Lk  4:24;  Jn  4:44).  From  the  fact  that  Matthew, 
unlike  Luke,  was  not  able  to  fuse  these  two  memories  (Nazareth 
and  his  "own  country"),  and  from  the  fact  that,  despite  this,  Luke 
tends  to  identify  them,  is  there  not  an  invitation  to  conclude  that 
two  sources  are  at  the  origin  of  these  two  traditions?  Gaboury  pro- 
vides in  his  work  long  demonstrations  on  the  sources  used  by  the 
three  gospels  in  this  section  D.  According  to  him,  the  history  of  this 
section  can  be  retraced  thus:  at  its  origin  there  was  a  simple  sum- 
mary which  described  in  resume  form  the  presence  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee  (ets  TaXiXatav),  the  success  (rf  aKOT]  avTov)  of  his  ministry,  and 
the  preaching  in  the  synagogues  {Krjpvaawv).  This  summary  became 
progressively  broadened  by  the  mention  of  Capernaum,  and  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee  or  of  Nazareth;  and  was  followed,  in  three  different 
directions,  by  the  episode  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  in  his  own 
country,  by  the  discourse  in  parables,  and  by  the  mission.  Finally, 
through  successive  additions,  three  sequences  were  constituted, 
whose  respective  orientations  we  can  characterize.  Since  it  is  im- 
possible here  to  summarize  the  work  of  Gaboury,  I  will  content 
myself  with  a  counter-proof,  based  on  the  principle  enunciated 
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above:  can  one,  jErom  the  existing  texts,  assemble  the  groupings  of 
pericopes  in  such  a  way  that  their  sequence  is  identical  in  the  three 
gospels? 

Here,  in  the  order  of  Matthew,  is  the  list  of  these  groupings, 
without  taking  into  account  the  summaries: 

1.  Proclamation  of   the   Kingdom   and  calling  of   the   first  disciples 
(Mt  4: 12-22  =  Mk  1 :  14-20) 

2.  Cleansing  of  the  leper  (Mt.  8:1-4  =  Mk  1:40-44) 

3.  Healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law  and  many  healings  (Mt  8:14-16  = 
Mk  1:29-34) 

4.  The  storm  stilled  and  Gadarene  demoniac  (Mt  8:18,  23-27  =  Mk  4: 
35-41) 

5.  Cure  of  a  paralytic — Call  of  Matthew — About  fasting  (Mt  9:1-17  = 
Mk2:l-22) 

6.  Healing  of  the  issue  of  blood,  and  Jairus'  daughter  (Mt  9:18-25  = 
Mk  5:21-43) 

7.  Instructions  for  the  mission  (Mt  9:35-10:16  =  Mk  6:6-11) 

8.  Plucking  corn — Withered  hand — Pharisee's  plot — The  crowd  (Mt 
12:1-15  =  Mk  2:23-3:12) 

9.  Beelzebub  (Mt  12:22-37  =  Mk  3:22-30) 

10.  Jesus'  real  family  (Mt  12:46-50  =  Mk  3:31-35) 

11.  The  Parables  (Mt  13:1-23  =  Mk  4:1-20) 

12.  Jesus  without  honour  in  his  own  country  (Mt  13:53-58  =  Mk  6:1-6). 

Of  these  twelve  units,  Luke  is  free  in  his  treatment  of  I,  9,  10 
and  12;  and  that  is  the  clue  which  allows  us  to  separate  stages  in 
the  formation  of  the  sources.  But  for  our  purpose,  we  can  neglect 
the  fact  for  the  time  being. 

Now  these  twelve  groupings  can  be  set  forth  in  three  sequences 
which  are  followed  by  the  three  Synoptics. 


A 

A' 

B 

1.  Leper 

2.  Paralytic-Call- 
Fasting 

3.  Corn-Hand-Plot- 
Crowd 

4.  Visit  to  his  own 
country 

1.  Proclamation-Calling 

2.  Beelzebub 

3.  True  family 

4.  Parables 

1 .  Pe  ter 's  mo  ther-in-law 
and  many  healings 

2.  Storm  and  Gadara 
3    Issue  of  blood  and 

Jairus'  daughter 
4.  Instructions  for  the 
mission 

Each  Evangelist  offers  a  different  total-interpretation,  while  still 
respecting  the  order  of  the  three  sequences: 
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Mt:  A'1/A1/B1/B2/A2/B3/B4/A3/A'2/A'3/A'4/A4 
Mk:  A'1/B1/A1/A2/A3/A'2/A'3/A'4/B2/B3/A4/B4 
Lk:      A'1/B1/A1/A2/A3  ^'^/^'5/B2/B3  B4 

Now  these  three  groupings  are  not  haphazard;  they  constitute 
sources  which  have  a  rationale.  Each  one  develops  a  particular 
aspect  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  an  aspect  which  one  can 
discern  through  the  transformations  of  the  existing  texts.  Topo- 
graphical emphasis  (Capernaum,  the  sea,  Galilee),  the  climax  (visit 
to  his  own  country,  parables,  mission),  the  role  of  Jesus  (contro- 
versies, calling,  miracles  and  exorcisms):  so  many  aspects  under 
which  such  groupings  could  have  been  formed.  According  to  A, 
opposition  to  Jesus  became  progressively  greater  up  to  the  rupture 
with  his  own  country.  According  to  A',  the  call  leads  to  a  final 
choice  with  respect  to  the  secrets  of  the  Kingdom  and  to  the  person 
of  Jesus.  According  to  B,  the  miracles  and  exorcisms  are  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  mission. 

This  existence  of  three  sources  at  the  origin  of  section  D  of  the 
Synoptics  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  complicate  the  working  hy- 
pothesis. But,  in  fact,  it  alone  allows  one  to  take  account  of  the 
respect  with  which  the  Evangelists  treat  their  sources.  And,  it  alone 
solves  the  very  difficult  and  illusory  problem  of  the  relative  an- 
teriority of  the  discourse  in  parables  and  the  instructions  for  the 
mission:  Did  the  discourse  in  parables  precede  or  follow  the  in- 
structions for  the  mission?  Such  a  question  supposes  that  we  admit 
without  discussion  the  existence  of  a  gospel  of  reference,  whether 
it  is  called  Mark  or  an  Aramaic  Matthew.  In  reality,  belonging  to 
two  different  sources,  these  two  groupings  have  no  mutual  order 
and  can  be  freely  placed  according  to  the  wish  of  Matthew  or 
Mark. 

Very  sensibly,  Gaboury  does  not  imagine  that  these  three  sources 
reached  our  Evangelists  in  a  separate  state,  or  that  they  were 
unique.  The  Evangelists  knew  section  C  in  which  there  was,  al- 
ready integrated,  one  or  other  of  the  sources  of  D;  Luke  knew  a 
copy  of  C  less  evolved  than  that  which  was  at  the  disposal  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  same  can  be  said  for  source  A'.  With 
regard  to  C,  Mark  is  like  Matthew;  but  with  regard  to  B,  he  is  like 
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Luke.  Finally  Matthew  seems  to  have  known  B  in  a  less  advanced 
state,  still  not  fused  with  A.  Each  of  the  Evangelists  has  ordered 
his  material  in  connection  with  one  of  these  sources:  Matthew  in 
connection  with  A,  Mark  and  Luke  in  connection  with  B.  Even  if 
the  final  details  cannot  be  provided  on  the  form  of  the  sources 
which  were  immediately  at  the  Evangelists'  disposal,  the  reliability 
of  the  critical  work  of  Redaktionsgeschichte  is  greater  than  in  the 
hypothesis  which  places  Mark  at  the  source  of  the  Threefold  Tra- 
dition. Elsewhere  I  have  given  some  examples  of  the  abuses  into 
which  holders  of  the  Two-Source  system  easily  fall.  Now  we  have 
positive  indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Evangelists 
worked;  this  is  what  I  would  like  briefly  to  show  a  propos  of  the 
first  Gospel.  The  reader  can  examine  at  the  end  of  the  article  the 
diagrams  giving,  for  each  Synoptic,  the  distribution  of  the  differ- 
ent sources  in  section  D. 

n.  Matthew  4-13  and  Its  Sources 

To  determine  the  history  of  the  Matthean  redaction  is  an  im- 
mense enterprise,  which  sets  in  motion  numerous  methods,  par- 
ticularly Formgeschichte ,  but  also  considerations  of  structure  and 
thorough  analyses  of  the  Matthean  writing.  We  only  wish  here  to 
touch  on  one  aspect  of  the  research  of  literary  criticism,  conceived 
independently  of  the  Two-Source  system  and  in  function  of  Ga- 
boury's  hypothesis.  We  wish  to  apply  it  only  to  section  D,  that 
section  where  the  originality  of  Matthew's  work  best  appears. 
Detailed  literary  examinations  and  comprehensive  studies  of  struc- 
ture are  needed  to  complete  these  still  very  simple  indications. 

Unlike  Luke,  Matthew  does  not  work  on  the  same  pattern  as 
Mark.  Mark  and  Luke  both  show  the  existence  of  four  funda- 
mental groupings;  the  day  of  Capernaum  (Mk  L21-38=:  Lk4:31- 
43),  the  controversies  (Mk  2:1-3:6  =  Lk  5:17-6:11),  the  parables 
(Mk  4:1-34  —  Lk  8:4-18),  the  miracles  beside  the  lake  (Mk  4:35- 
5:43  r=  Lk  8:22-56).  Both  have  used  them  in  their  own  manner: 
Mark  for  example  breaking  up  the  unity  of  the  five  controversies 
with  the  summary  2:13,  and  Luke  creating  numerous  transposi- 
tions (Lk  4:16-30;  5:1-11;  6:12-16;  8:19-21).  They  have  felt  rela- 
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lively  free  with  regard  to  their  sources.  They  have  both  kept  the 
same  four  groupings  indicated  above.  In  Matthew,  things  are  dif- 
ferent. From  the  day  in  Capernaum,  there  remain  only  a  few  dis- 
persed scraps  in  Matthew  4:23-24;  5:2;  7:28-29;  8:14-16.  The 
controversies  are  cut  into  two  parts,  widely  separated  (Mt  9:1-17; 
12:1-14).  The  same  is  true  for  the  miracles  beside  the  lake  (Mt 
8:23-24;  9:18-26).  Only  the  discourse  in  parables  keeps  the  unity 
which  appears  in  Mark  and  Luke  (Mt  13:1-23).  In  any  case, 
whether  Matthew  be  the  author  or  not  of  these  divisions  made  in 
the  pre-existing  blocks,  this  demonstrates  the  liberty  with  which 
he  treated  his  material.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew  has  in  com- 
mon with  Mark  a  certain  number  of  summaries,  or  at  least  the 
scheme  underlying  the  various  summaries  which  he  uses  to  arrange 
his  material.  We  will  examine  successively  the  role  of  these  sum- 
maries and  that  of  the  material  in  the  redaction  of  Matthew. 

1)  Two  types  of  summaries  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  Threefold 
Tradition.  One  of  these  summaries  controls  source  A  (symbol  Ra), 
the  other  controls  source  B  (symbol  Rb). 

The  summary  Ra  is  seen  in  a  fairly  pure  state  in  Matthew 
12:15-16  r=  Mark  3:7-12,  having  a  structure  of  four  parts: 

a)  dvexi^pV^^" 

b)  Kal  riKoXov0r]<7av  avrio 

c)  Kal  edepawefiaev  avrovs 

d)  instead  of  i^ewXrjacroPTO,  Kal  cTrer i/jLrjcrev  avrols 

The  verb  avexi^prjaev,  Specifically  Matthean,  is  found,  however,  in 
Mark  3:7,  indicating  that  it  belongs  to  the  source. 

Now  this  structure  controls  also  Mark  1:21-22,  except  for  the 
second  part;   it  is  found,   in  distended  form,  in  Matthew  4:12 

(^avexoiprjo-cv) ,  4:25   (koi  rjKoXovdrjaav  avTw),   5:2   (Kat  tBiSaaKcv    avTOV'i),  7:28 

{kol  €$eTr\i](T(TovTo) ,  covering  a  space  which  goes  from  the  beginning 
of  the  preaching  to  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  in  Matthew  and  in 
Mark.  This  structure  reappears  in  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  his  own 

people:  ixeryjpev  /  i^kOev  (Mt  13:53;  Mk  6:1),  aKoXovdovmv  avrw  (Mk 
6:1),    eStSaCTKev    avrov<;     j     rjp^aTO    SiBdaKeiv    (Mt     13:54;     Mk    6:2)     ware 

lKir\r^a(T€u6a  /  litirXriiKJovTo  (Mt  13:54;  Mk  6:2).  Matthew  finally  re- 
produces it  in  14:13-14;  19:1-2.  Jesus  moves  on,  he  is  followed,  he 
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cures  (or  he  teaches,  a  modification  which,  according  to  Gaboury, 
was  made  under  the  influence  of  the  summary  Rb),  and  there  is 
amazement. 

The  other  summary  Rb  is  recognized  best  in  Mark,  whose  dis- 
tribution is  controlled  by  source  B.  It  is  seen  in  Mark  already 
lengthened  as  a  result  of  the  addition  of  the  day  of  Capernaum: 

a)  ek  rrjv  Takikaiav  (Mk  1:14) 

b)  KoL  i$yX.6ev  7]  aKOT]  avTOv  (Mk  1 :2o) 

c)  Kal  Trepcrj-yev  8i8d(TKwv  (Mk  6:6,  anticipated  in  1:39). 

The  summary  Rb  is  found  in  Matthew:  a)  in  4:12;  b)  in  9:26,  31 
where  the  rare  words  <^^/xi?,  8ta</>77/At^£iv,  are  found  in  exclusive  paral- 
lel with  the  summaries  Lk  4:14  and  Mk  1:45).  And  4:24  (aKo-q, 
exclusively  in  Mk  1:28);  c)  in  9:35  (parallel  with  Mk  6:6)  and 
4:23  (anticipated  by  Mt).  In  Gaboury 's  opinion,  this  summary  Rb 
is  even  older  than  Ra.  The  verification  of  this  hypothesis  is  not  of 
major  importance  for  determining  the  Redaktionsgeschichte,  since 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  last  stage  of  the  writing.  This 
summary,  emphasizes  the  mission,  fruit  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

2)  Let  us  now  take  up  again  the  totality  of  the  Matthean  redac- 
tion of  the  chapters  4  to  13,  taking  account  not  of  the  isolated 
summaries  but  of  the  three  sources  A,  A',  B,  of  the  two  summaries 
and  of  the  Twofold  Tradition. 

Constructed  in  parallel  with  the  departure  of  Jesus  (2:22-23), 
the  introductory  summary  has  been  enlarged  by  the  mention  of  the 
imprisonment  of  John  (Mt  4:12)  which,  from  afar,  announces  the 
decapitation  of  the  Baptist,  introducing  the  section  C  (14:13) 
dKowas  8e  6  'Irj(7ov<i  av€x(^pr)(jev ,  with  the  repeat  of  aKOT;  Irjcrov  (14:1  and 
4:24).  The  existing  text  presents  a  fairly  muddled  topography; 
referred  to  three  sources,  the  localizations  are  split  up  very  prob- 
ably as  follows:  Nazareth  and  the  sea  of  Galilee  (A'),  Galilee  (b), 
Capernaum  (a).  Doubtless  Matthew  wants  to  trace  an  itinerary 
which  goes  from  Nazereth  to  Capernaum,  announcing  him  who 
will  go  from  his  "own  country"  towards  the  lonely  place  (14:13); 
but  one  cannot  say  that  the  symbolism  attached  to  these  towns  or 
to  the  sea  of  Galilee  is  present  in  his  thought.  The  introduction  is 
enlarged  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  (4:17)  and  by  the 
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call  of  the  disciples  (4:18-22).  What  characterizes  the  redactional 
work  of  Matthew  is  the  formula-quotation  from  Isaiah  (4:15-16) 
which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  ministry  here  reported:  the  Galilee 
of  the  nations  is  going  to  hear  the  Good  News,  and  beyond  her,  the 
Gentiles. 

3)  A  first  section  is  clearly  delimited  by  one  part  of  the  sum- 
mary Rb,  originally  coupled  with  the  instructions  for  the  mission 
(9:35  =  Mk  6:6)  and  which  Matthew  anticipates  in  4:23  so  as 
to  introduce  the  presentation  of  Jesus,  Messiah  all-powerful 
in  words  and  in  deeds.  We  have  said  above  how  the  summary  Ra 
framed  the  inaugural  discourse.  A.  Gaboury  shows  that  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  Mark  is  the  day  in  Capernaum  (1:21-39),  itself 
also  linked  up  with  the  help  of  the  same  summary  (1:21-22,  28, 
39).  Matthew  did  not  have  to  destroy  the  grouping  which  is  desig- 
nated as  a  day  in  Capernaum;  he  found  its  equivalent  in  the 
sources  at  his  disposal.  This  also  explains  why  Mark  does  not  re- 
port any  inaugural  discourse  and  why  Luke  gives  it  later. 

With  chapters  8  to  9,  the  art  of  Matthew  shows  itself  very 
clearly.  The  quotation  8:17  controls  the  first  grouping  of  three 
miracles,  which  come  respectively  from  the  sources  A,  S,  B.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  contrary  to  the  vit'w  of  A.  Gaboury,  the  episode 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  belonged  not  to  B  but  to  A.  For, 
belonging  to  a  different  series  from  that  in  which  we  find  the  cures 
at  Capernaum,  it  has  been  neither  anticipated  by  Matthew  before 
these  cures,  nor  placed  after  them  by  Mark;  furthermore,  it  then 
follows  the  amazement  mentioned  in  the  summary  7:28;  Mk  1:22, 
and  it  has  the  flavor  of  A,  that  is,  the  source  which  contains  the 
discussions  with  the  Jews,  modified  by  Mark  who  makes  the  nar- 
rative lead  up  to  the  messianic  secret  as  climax.  As  for  the  sum- 
mary Mark  1:45,  it  is  dependent  on  the  Marcan  redaction  rather 
than  on  an  original  grouping:  it  is  just  as  much  "floating"  in  the 
tradition  as  the  summaries  composed  by  Matthew  in  9:31.  It  is 
precisely  there  that  the  rare  word  BLafjyrjfXL^eiv  is  found. 

In  grouping  this  episode  with  the  curing  of  the  centurion's 
servant  and  with  that  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  Matthew  doubtless 
takes  away  from  the  pericope  of  the  leper  the  apologetic  character 
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which  it  had  in  his  source;  probably  he  wants  to  show  in  Jesus  he 
who,  by  curing  illnesses,  announces  salvation  to  the  Jews,  to  the 
pagans,  and  to  the  disciples. 

The  two  miracles  which  are  next  related,  the  storm  stilled  and 
the  possessed  Gadarenes,  followed  in  source  B,  but  not  necessarily 
joined  to  the  day  in  Capernaum  of  Mark.  The  link  made  in  Mark 
4:35  which  unites  the  narratives  to  the  day  of  parables  is  certainly 
artificial,  as  Luke  in  8:22.  Is  it  Mark  who  joined  them  to  the 
episode  of  the  leper?  The  presence  of  a  summary  in  Mark  1:45,  a 
scar  marking  a  dissociated  condition,  seems  to  point  in  this  direc- 
tion; but  certainly,  it  seems,  cannot  be  achieved. 

By  inserting  the  passage,  coming  from  source  S',  on  the  disciples 
who  asked  to  follow  Jesus  (Mt  8:18-22  =  Lk  9:57-60),  Matthew 
has  given  to  the  narrative  of  a  miraculous  exorcism  from  source 
B,  a  catechetical  turn.  Indeed  it  is  not  the  Marcan  narrative  which 
has  been  transformed  by  Matthew,  but  the  miracle  narrative,  exist- 
ing before  Matthew  and  Mark,  In  spite  of  the  analyses  of  G.  Born- 
kamm  and  of  H.  J.  Held,  I  think  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  essay 
that,  behind  the  Marcan  narrative,  one  can  recognize  a  "miracle 
narrative"  analogous  to  the  exorcism  of  the  possessed  man  of  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum  (Mk  1:23-27).  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  verse  4:40  ("Why  are  you  afraid?  Have  you  no  faith?")  clashes 
with  the  miracle  narrative  and  that  it  is  its  insertion  which  has 
transformed  the  miracle  narrative  into  a  catechetical  narrative.^ 
For  this  narrative,  as  for  the  episode  of  Gadara,  Matthew  had  at 
his  disposal  a  tradition  in  a  different  form  from  that  which  Mark 
knew.^ 

While  the  preceding  narratives  aim  above  all  to  present  a 
Messiah  who  provokes  astonishment  by  his  miraculous  acts,  those 
of  chapter  9  move  in  the  direction  of  confrontation  with  his  con- 
temporaries. This  remark  is  justified  from  two  angles.  The  first 
episodes  (9:1-17)  come  from  source  A,  which  also  contains  the 
sabbatical  controversies  (12:1-14).  From  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
tent, the  grouping  leads  up  to  the  opposition  between  the  reaction 
of  the  crowds  and  that  of  the  Pharisees  (9:33-34),  deliberately 
anticipated  by  Matthew  at  this  point.  It  is  then  justly  that  Matthew 
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maintains  and  underlines  the  aspect  of  controversy  about  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus  (9:8),  and  sketches  the  beginnings  of  the  opposition 
between  the  crowd  and  the  scribes.  This  is  why  it  would  be  better 
to  give  up  grouping  chapters  8  and  9  under  the  title  "ten  (or  nine) 
miracles."  The  climax  is  quite  different:  scribes,  pharisees,  disci- 
ples of  John  do  not  understand  the  behavior  of  Jesus. 

With  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  and  the  curing  of  the  issue 
of  blood,  Matthew  uses  source  B  of  the  exorcism-miracles.  Was  the 
episode  connected  as  in  Mark  5:21  to  the  episode  of  the  possessed 
Gadarenes?  The  Marcan  introduction  tends  to  persuade  us  against 
this,  because  it  says  what  one  finds  beside  the  sea  for  the  second 
time,  and  because  it  notes  the  gathering  of  the  crowd;  there  seems 
to  be  here  a  stitching  similar  to  that  which  Matthew  9:1  imposes 
on  the  curing  of  the  paralytic  of  Capernaum.  However,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Matthew  has  broken  the  original  unity;  and,  in  that  case, 
perhaps  it  would  be  because  he  has  felt  a  nuance  of  difference 
between  the  various  narratives  of  the  grouping.  While  the  storm 
stilled  and  the  possessed  men  make  us  pose  the  question  about 
Jesus  and  concerning  his  disciples  in  the  first  place,  this  episode 
leads  up,  as  do  the  following  ones,  to  the  amazement  of  the  crowd 
and  the  reputation  of  Jesus  (9:26,  31).  The  reaction  of  the  crowd, 
it  seems,  was  thus  being  prepared  in  9:33:  "Never  was  anything 
like  this  seen  in  Israel,"  followed  immediately  by  that  of  the 
Pharisees  (9:34).  Also,  secondarily,  Matthew  perhaps  wanted  to 
prepare  for  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  sent  by  John 
(11:2-5). 

4)  We  are  not  going  to  run  through  the  entire  first  Gospel  here, 
but  only  to  provide  some  indications  on  chapters  10  to  13.  The 
second  ensemble  is  delimited  by  summaries  9:35  and  11:1.  The 
Threefold  Tradition  (Mt  10:1-14;  Mk  6:7-11;  Lk  9:1-5)  is  filled 
out  by  Matthew  with  the  aid  of  source  S'.  The  meaning  of  this 
second  ensemble  appears  clearly  despite  everything:  the  miracles 
and  the  teaching  reported  in  chapters  5  to  9  have  "placed"  the 
person  of  the  Messiah.  The  spread  of  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
must  be  extended  thanks  to  the  disciples.  Further,  Matthew  by  his 
addition  makes  an  effort  to  actualize  in  the  very  time  of  Jesus  the 
existence  of  the  disciples  (cf.  R.  Walker). 
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The  third  ensemble  (11:1-13:52)  shows  the  division  caused  by 
the  preaching  of  Jesus,  separating  the  disciples  who  hear  and 
understand  from  those  who  hear  without  understanding.  The  two 
sabbatical  controversies  belonged  perhaps  to  one  collection  of  con- 
troversies such  as  Mark  presents;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  a  col- 
lection did  not  exist  as  such  in  the  eyes  of  Matthew.  Indeed  Luke 
6:1  and  6:6  provide  a  special  transition  (koI  eyevero)  for  the  con- 
troversies, as  in  5:27,  whereas  5:29  has  only  jnera  ravra.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  said  that  Mark  himself  did  not  feel  bound  by  the 
"collection,"  since  he  does  not  fear  to  interrupt  it  with  a  sum- 
mary in  2:13.  Positively,  Matthew  adds  a  formula-quotation  in 
12:17-21:  the  silence  of  the  servant  of  God  is  attached  to  the  con- 
text (12:19),  whereas  the  judgment  proclaimed  to  the  nations  is 
the  climax  of  the  passage  (12:18-20).  Controversies,  summary,  dis- 
cussion on  Beelzebub  are  preceded  by  the  questions  of  John  and 
by  the  invectives  of  Jesus  against  the  cities,  who  have  not  really 
listened  to  his  word.  But  the  place  where  the  Matthean  composi- 
tion is  felt,  is  in  the  addition  as  a  finale  of  the  episodes  of  the 
children  who  come  to  Jesus  (11:25-30)  and  of  the  true  family  of 
Jesus  (12:46-50):  the  contrast  is  clear,  final.  The  discourse  in 
parables  ultimately  sanctions  the  choice. 

III.  Conclusion  In  the  Form  of  an  Aperitif 

Has  little  David  struck  the  forehead  of  the  Synoptic  problem? 
It  would  be  naive  to  think  so.  All  the  same  it  is  permissible  to  hope 
that  the  hypothesis  proposed,  more  faithful  to  the  evidence  than 
the  Two-Source  system  and  firmer  than  the  simple  denial  of  this 
system,  has  aroused  some  interest,  even  on  the  part  of  veterans  of 
Synoptic  criticism. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  Matthew  does  not  depend  immediately 
on  Mark,  and  critical  observation  takes  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Perhaps  the  remarks  made  above  on  the  situation  of  the  pericopes 
in  chapters  4  to  13  have  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  redactional 
work  of  Matthew.  One  could  similarly  show  how  in  the  first  chap- 
ters of  the  convergent  section  (14:1-16:20),  Matthew  has  changed 
the  binary  distribution  of  the  passage  on  the  loaves  (kept  by  Mk 
6:32-8:21)   into  a  tripartite  structure  in  which  the  multiplied 
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loaves  and  the  other  miracles  converge  towards  the  announcement 
of  the  church:  it  is  in  fact  at  the  end  of  a  triple  retreat,  in  the  face 
of  Herod  (14:13),  in  the  face  of  the  pharisees  and  scribes  (15:21) 
and,  finally,  in  the  face  of  the  pharisees  and  sadducees  (16:4)  that 
Jesus  announces  the  foundation  of  his  church  (16:13-20).  The 
Eucharistic  catechesis,  underlying  the  passage,  finds  in  this  an- 
nouncement its  foundation  and  its  full  meaning:  the  multiplied 
bread  is  the  nourishment  from  which  the  church  lives.  The  disci- 
ples achieve  true  personality:  they  are  initiated  into  their  ministry 
as  servants  of  the  living  and  inexhaustible  bread  which  they  have 
to  distribute  to  the  crowds.  A  partisan  of  the  Two-Source  system 
would  perhaps  have  arrived  at  the  same  end-result,  but  he  would 
have  had  to  credit  Matthew  with  a  will  to  destroy  the  Marcan 
theology,  in  order  to  reach  the  result  sketched  here. 

It  is  the  same  for  most  of  the  detailed  examinations  of  the 
pericopes  of  the  Threefold  Tradition.  H.  J.  Held  notes  well  the 
difficulties  which  his  interpretation  of  the  episode  of  the  epileptic 
child  leaves.  Why  has  the  theme  of  faith  been  thus  broken  up  in 
Mark  by  the  lesson  addressed  to  the  disciples?  Why  has  not  Luke 
reproduced  the  final  dialogue,  Luke  who  in  the  miracle  narratives 
normally  keeps  the  long  text  of  Mark  in  comparison  to  Matthew's 
short  text?  But  our  commentator  does  not  resign  himself  to  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  Mark  who  could  have  enlarged  a  short  text.  It  is, 
however,  in  that  direction  that  a  more  careful  examination  has 
led  us.  Mark  has  assembled  two  anterior  narratives;  but  he  has  not 
simply  subordinated  the  miracle  narrative  to  the  lesson  addressed 
to  the  disciples;  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  narratives  involves  a 
large  number  of  incoherences  and  repetitions  which  are  unjustifi- 
able from  a  literary  point  of  view.  Moreover,  the  intention  of 
Mark  was  much  wider:  to  describe  the  meeting  of  Jesus  with  the 
demoniac  power.  The  narration  is  spread  out  into  three  scenes 
which  show  a  progression.  It  is  not  a  narrative  to  which  a  dialogue 
would  have  been  added,  but  a  composition  of  the  Johannine  type, 
which  culminates  in  the  symbolic  resurrection  of  the  child  held  for 
dead,  after  the  final  assault  of  the  demon.  The  lesson  on  the  neces- 
sity for  prayer  and  fasting  appropriately  concludes  the  miracle 
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narrative,  in  order  to  apply  to  the  disciples  the  lesson  on  faith 
which  can  do  anything.  Now,  to  admit  that  Matthew  has  enlarged 
his  source  so  as  to  give  it  the  breadth  of  such  a  theological  compo- 
sition, is  to  make  unlikely  the  immediate  dependence  of  Matthew 
with  regard  to  it.  Would  Matthew  have  left  aside  this  magnificent 
ensemble  and  reduced  the  rich  tableau  to  a  simple  narrative  of 
paraenetic  resonance?  Would  Matthew  have  transposed  the  theme 
of  faith  to  which  nothing  is  impossible,  of  the  father  begging  the 
powerless  disciples?  The  operation  is  not  impossible;  it  is  unlikely, 
all  the  more  numerous  literary  clues  indicate  a  real  independence. 

Let  us  suppose  on  the  contrary  that  Matthew  does  not  have 
Mark's  text  in  front  of  him.  Without  doubt  he  has  not  simply 
unorganized  material  in  front  of  him,  but  a  tradition  which  al- 
ready has  an  orientation.  His  narrative  itself  has  also  kept  traces 
of  a  double  orientation,  for  example  when  he  speaks  now  of 
"curing,"  now  of  "exorcising,"  presenting  the  event  in  turn  as  a 
cure  and  as  an  exorcism.  This  is  why,  supporting  my  claim  in  other 
ways,  on  the  basis  of  numerous  other  clues,  I  have  proposed  to 
distinguish  two  previous  stages  of  the  tradition:  a  miracle  narra- 
tive without  dialogue  (of  which  the  clearest  witness  is  Luke)  and 
an  exorcism  with  dialogue  (of  which  the  firmest  witness  is  Mat- 
thew). From  these  two  types  of  memories,  each  Evangelist  has 
elaborated  in  his  way  the  given  elements  of  the  tradition.  Luke 
offers  a  pure  miracle-narrative,  Matthew  a  catechetical  teaching, 
Mark  a  drama  of  almost  Johannine  craftsmanship.  Such  a  recon- 
stitution  no  doubt  remains  hypothetical.  But  has  it  not  the  merit 
of  better  showing  the  originality  of  each  of  the  three  recensions? 
In  any  case,  could  it  have  been  proposed  if  the  interpretation  had 
kept  itself  within  the  system  of  the  immediate  dependence  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  with  respect  to  Mark?  I  do  not  think  so. 

In  my  hypothesis,  the  true  redactional  work  of  Matthew  seems 
to  shine  out  unceasingly  with  a  new  light.  Too  often  it  is  a  Marcan 
theology  which  is  improperly  imposed  on  the  original  Synoptic 
tradition.  Most  of  the  commentators  suppose  that  the  parable  of 
the  sower  began  with  the  injunction:  "Listen!"  which  is  not  found 
either  in  Matthew  or  in  Luke — a  mistaken  supposition.  For  why 
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should  Matthew  have  suppressed  it,  still  less  Luke?  More  and 
more,  one  realizes  that  it  is  Mark  who,  in  conformity  with  his 
presentation  of  the  day  of  parables,  has  added  this  invitation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  parable.  It  is  the  same  Mark  who  has  modified 
the  order  in  the  yielding  of  the  seed.  By  taking  an  order  of  in- 
crease (30,60,100)  he  transforms  the  parable  of  the  sower  into  a 
"parable  of  contrast,"  which  is  not  in  Matthew.  Now,  Matthew 
has  not  had  to  suppress  the  Marcan  orientation,  so  simple  and 
clear,  so  appropriate  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  preachers 
of  the  apostolic  church.  Rather,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  he  who  has 
maintained  the  difficult  order  (100,60,30)  and  who  is  doubtless 
closer  to  the  emphasis  which  Jesus'  parable  had:  to  underline  not 
the  increase  in  the  seed,  but  the  diverse  reactions  of  Jesus'  con- 
temporaries to  his  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Can  the  originality  of  Matthew  be  fully  shown  if  one  considers 
Mark  a  priori  as  his  model?  It  does  not  seem  so,  and  the  risk  of 
failing  to  recognize  it  seems  to  me  even  more  serious  in  the  case 
of  the  explication  of  the  parable.  Jesus  must  have  proposed,  first  of 
all,  not  an  application  of  a  moralizing  type — which  is  what  the 
explication  in  Mark  has  become  in  its  ecclesial  setting;  but,  in 
reply  to  his  disciples  who  have  not  understood  the  revelation  made 
first  of  all  under  the  form  of  a  parable,  he  must  have  proposed  to 
them  an  "application"  of  an  apocalyptic  type — which  is  what  the 
explication  has  remained  in  Matthew.  Doubtless  Jesus'  language 
has  been  considerably  re-fashioned  by  the  ecclesial  tradition;  but 
in  Matthew  the  explication  aims  to  give  the  historical  meaning  of 
the  revelation  which  Jesus'  parable  originally  expressed,  and 
which  is  now  actualized  in  the  time  of  the  church.  Certainly,  some 
will  say  that  Matthew  has  historicized  a  message  which,  before,  was 
more  paraenetic  than  eschatological.  Possible!  But  there  is  the 
problem:  can  one  make  the  apocalyptic  form  of  Matthew  derive 
from  the  catechetical  presentation  of  Mark?  It  is  for  us  to  choose 
in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  fidelity  to  the  literary  evidence. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  multiply  examples,  I  prefer,  to  con- 
clude, to  characterize  with  A.  Gaboury  the  fundamental  stages, 
outside  the  narrative  of  the  Passion,  which  we  have  recognized  in 
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the  formation  of  the  Synoptics.  The  first  stage  is  section  C,  con- 
vergent in  the  order  of  pericopes.  It  appears  oriented  not  towards 
the  works  or  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  but  toward  his  person,  toward 
the  messianic  expectation.  The  prophecies  of  the  Son  of  Man  and 
of  the  servant  of  God  helped  to  depict  the  figure  of  Jesus,  who, 
through  the  Passion,  goes  to  glory.  Section  D  reveals  a  more 
elaborated  Christology;  it  is  interested  above  all  in  the  Kingdom 
which  is  not  only  announced,  but  anticipated  in  the  works  done  by 
Jesus.  One  understands  now  what  remained  enigmatic  as  long  as 
it  was  situated  at  the  same  early  stage  of  the  tradition:  that  the 
Son  of  Man  has  here  below  the  power  to  forgive  sins  (Mk  2:10,  28). 
But  I  leave  to  Antonio  Gaboury  the  task  of  developing  the  theo- 
logical consequences  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  has  with  so  much 
careful  work  elaborated. 


NOTES 

1  Joachim  Rodhe,  Die  redaktionsgeschichtliche  Methode  (Hamburg,  1966),  p.  95. 
Rodhe  is  referring  to  a  thelogical  dissertation  by  Manfred  Punge,  Endgeschenhen 
und  Heilsgeschichte  im  Matthdus-Evangelium,  typewritten  (Greifswald,  1962). 

2  Antonio  Gaboury,  La  Structure  des  Synoptiques  will  be  published  during  1970 
by  E.  J.  Brill. 

^Xavier  Leon-Dufour,  Etudes  d'Evangile  (Paris,  1965),  p.  160. 

4  See  W.  Grundmann,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthdus  (Berlin,  1968),  p.  259. 
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Gunther  Bornkamm 

THE  AUTHORITY  TO  "BIND"  AND  "LOOSE" 

IN  THE  CHURCH  IN  MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL: 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SOURCES  IN 

MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL 


I 


T  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  study  to  set  forth  in  a  repre- 
sentative example,  namely,  the  "Discourse  Concerning  the  Con- 
gregation," the  working  method  of  the  First  Evangelist  and 
thereby  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  problem  of  sources  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Part  I  will  answer  the  question:  What  sources 
has  Matthew  used  in  the  separate  units  of  his  "discourse"?  Parts  II 
and  III  raise  the  further  question:  How  has  the  Evangelist  worked 
with  these  sources  and  joined  them  into  a  unity?  I  hope  that  this 
methodical  procedure  will  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  literary 
problems  of  the  Synoptic  texts  can  be  discussed  fruitfully  only  in 
correlation  with  form-critical  and  redaction-critical  research.  The 
inferences  and  findings  of  this  newest  phase  of  Synoptic  research, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  (and  justifiably)  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, have  not  shattered  the  results  of  the  Two  Source  theory. 
Rather,  they  have  extended  it  in  a  definite  way,  namely,  into  the 
field  of  preliterary  tradition  and  its  literary  and  theological  shap- 
ing of  the  individual  Gospels. 

A  method  which  isolates  the  literary  questions  and  does  not 
from  the  very  outset  build  upon  the  insight  of  Form-criticism  and 
Redaction-criticism  must  today  be  labeled  as  obsolete;  it  is  an 
anachronism. 

In  this  study  of  Matthew  18  the  so-called  Two  Source  theory 
will  not  be  presumed  as  a  scientific  "dogma,"  but  will  be  tested 
from  one  paragraph  to  another,  in  detail  and  in  general,  as  to  its 
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correctness,  or  soundness.  Only  in  this  methodical  way  can  we 
succeed  in  advancing  toward  true  exegesis,  and,  what  is  more,  in 
venturing  to  present  well-founded  theses  about  the  Gospel's  posi- 
tion in  history,  that  is,  in  the  history  of  theology  and  of  the  church. 

With  rare  unanimity  recent  exegetes  speak  of  the  discourse  to 
the  disciples  in  Matthew  18  as  a  "Rule  for  the  Congregation" 
(Gemeindeordnung.)  The  correctness  of  this  description  should 
not  be  contested;  it  will  be  fully  confirmed  in  what  follows.  How- 
ever, at  first,  it  appears  to  be  justified  only  by  the  style  and  content 
of  the  counsels  for  discipline  of  the  congregation  (18:15-17)  and 
the  logion  of  "binding"  and  "loosing"  (18:18)  related  to  it.  The 
remaining  context  contains  nothing  of  that  which  elsewhere  in  the 
early  Christian  literature  pertains  to  church  discipline,  such  as 
regulations  for  officials  of  the  congregation  (apostles,  bishops, 
elders,  and  such  like)  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  or  the  rules  for  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  baptism  and  the  eucharist  in  the  Didache.  Indeed, 
as  a  matter  of  course  one  would  not  expect  to  find  such  regulations 
in  a  text  compiled  out  of  the  words  of  our  Lord.  Still,  it  would  be 
quite  conceivable  that  in  this  "discourse"  the  Evangelist  might 
have  worked  in  the  prohibitions  to  the  disciples  who  were  being 
addressed  with  the  honorary  title  of  the  Jewish  scribes  (Mt. 
23:8-10),  or  even  the  sayings  about  the  true  piety — alms,  prayer, 
and  fasting  (Mt.  6:1-18).  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  describe  only  Matthew  18: 
15-17  (18)  as  part  of  the  "Rule  for  the  Congregation"  and  to 
exempt  the  rest  of  the  discourse  from  this  form-critical  description. 
Matthew  18  is  so  thoroughly  composed  as  a  unity  that  the  entire 
discourse  must  be  placed  under  one  theme.  The  plan  of  the  com- 
position will  come  to  light  clearly  after  the  small  units  of  sayings 
which  are  worked  into  this  passage  have  been  defined. 

I. 

As  tradition  history,  the  discourse  is  a  rather  variegated  mosaic 
of  source  fragments  of  different  kinds  and  origins: 

1)  The  introductory  group  of  sayings,  Matthew  18:1-5,  corre- 
sponds to  what  is  found  in  Mark  9:33-37  (The  disciples'  dispute 
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over  rank).  But  here  Matthew  incorporates  the  "migrant  saying,"  * 
which  is  encountered  in  Mark  later,  in  the  pericope  of  the  blessing 
of  the  children  (Mk.  10:15).2  Matthew  renders  in  his  own  way  this 
saying  about  "becoming  as  a  little  child"  (Matt.  18:3f.),  which 
appears  in  various  traditions. 

2)  The  second  group  of  sayings,  Matthew  18:6-9,  also  follows 
Mark  (9:42-48,  Warning  against  offenses).  Literary  dependence  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Matthew  also  takes  over  from  his 
source  the  sayings  about  the  hand  and  foot  being  an  inducement 
to  sinning,  which  Mark  arranges  under  the  key  word,  "scandal." 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  Matthew  18:7  (=  Luke  17:1) 
the  tradition  of  the  "sayings  source"  (Q)  is  already  joined,  which 
further  on  clearly  emerges  as  basis  for  the  group.  (Mt.  18:15  = 
Luke  17:3;  Mt.  18:21f.  =  Luke  17:4.) 

3)  Also,  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  in  Matthew  18: 12f.  (=  Luke 
15:3-7)  is  derived  from  Q,  which  the  Evangelist  adjusts  to  his  total 
conception  of  the  "discourse"  by  means  of  the  "framework  verses" 
Matthew  18:10  and  14. 

4)  The  group  of  sayings,  Matthew  18:15-20  (Matthew's  special 
source),  with  which  we  shall  be  primarily  concerned,  is  in  itself  a 
many-layered  structure.  The  disciplinary  instructions  in  verses 
15-17  clearly  constitute  a  unity;  the  rest  consists  of  independent 
single  sayings.  To  what  degree  all  this  was  already  united  with  the 
"Rule  for  the  Congregation"  in  a  special  tradition  which  Matthew 
took  over,  or  to  what  degree  this  was  done  by  Matthew  himself, 
remains  a  question.  However,  we  should  not  suppose  that  the 
Evangelist  gave  any  of  the  sayings  their  first  editorial  shape;  they 
received  their  form  beforehand.  Note:  a)  the  three  stages  in  the 
congregational  rule  itself  (vss.  15-17),  which  embody  the  condi- 
tional style  of  law  sayings.  The  rule  is,  in  all  probability,  developed 
from  the  Q-logion  which  is  preserved  in  Luke  17:3.^  This  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  section  of  the  rule,  even  as  in  the 
Lukan  parallel,  the  possibility  of  resolving  a  conflict  between 
brother  and  brother  at  an  early  stage  is  viewed  positively.  Matthew 
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18:15  could  be  understood  as  a  mere  variant  on  Luke  17:3;  the 
Matthean  version,  though,  being  built  more  closely  on  the  Old 
Testament  admonition  in  Leviticus  19:17  to  give  no  room  to 
hatred  and  ill  will  against  an  offending  brother.^  However,  the 
wording  of  Matthew  18:15  clearly  shows  that  this  first  section  is 
formulated  with  the  further  instances  of  a  legal  proceeding  in 
mind,  as  specified  in  verses  16  and  17:  the  eav  aov  aKova-q  (vs.  15) 
corresponds  to  the  subsequent  turns  of  expression  eav  8e  fxr]  aKovcrq 
(vs.  16)  and  iav  Sk  irapaKovar]  avrwv  (vs.  17).  Thus,  the  general  drift  of 
the  sayings  group  undoubtedly  moves  toward  the  most  extreme 
disciplinary  possibility:  the  exclusion  of  the  impenitent  sinner  by 
the  assembled  congregation.  To  the  congregation  is  given  author- 
ity to  "bind"  and  to  "loose"  which,  according  to  the  concluding 
saying  (18:18),  is  also  effective  at  the  Last  Judgment,  b)  Verse  18, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  variant  of  Matthew  16:19,  and  therefore  an 
independent  logion;  but  because  the  power  to  "bind"  and  "loose" 
is  granted  to  the  gathered  local  congregation,  it  is  significantly 
distinguished  from  the  word  about  Peter  as  the  Rock  of  the  whole 
church.  Also,  it  is  certain  that  Matthew  18:18  refers  to  disciplinary 
authority  and  not,  as  Matthew  16:19,  primarily  to  teaching  au- 
thority. In  our  passage,  the  saying  confirms  the  right,  which  is 
reserved  solely  to  the  assembled  congregation,  definitely  to  excom- 
municate the  impenitent  brother.  The  saying  was  apparently 
added  as  a  conclusion  to  the  rule  of  the  congregation  before 
Matthew.^ 

The  terminology  reveals  that  the  rule  itself  (vss.  15-17)  just  as 
its  conclusion  (vs.  18)  came  from  Jewish-Christian  tradition.  In 
verse  17,  "Gentile  and  tax  collector"  are  named  formula-like  in  the 
Jewish-exclusivist  sense  as  those  standing  outside  the  religious  and 
national  community.^  Similarly,  the  common  rabbinic  terms  for 
teaching  authority  and  disciplinary  authority  describe  the  office 
which  is  conferred  on  the  scribes,  that  is,  authority  to  declare 
something  forbidden  or  allowed  as  well  as  authority  to  inffict  or  lift 
the  ban.  Though  both  the  authority  of  teaching  and  of  discipline 
is  necessary  for  "binding"  and  "loosing,"  ^  this  does  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  in  Matthew  18:18  the  emphasis  is  on  discipline. 
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and  in  Matthew  16:19  on  teaching.^  c)  Similarly,  the  double  sen- 
tence 18:19f.  is  obviously  an  independent,  self-contained  logion: 
the  pledge  of  hearing  prayer  is  grounded  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  among  those  who  gather  in  his  name.  Here  the  church,  al- 
though still  very  small,  knows  itself  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Jewish 
community;  gathered  no  longer  about  the  Torah,  but  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  in  faith  in  him  and  in  confession  of  him,^  and  as  such  to 
be  assured  of  his  presence.  But  the  relationship  of  18:20  with  the 
familiar  Jewish  saying  in  Aboth  3:2,  "When  two  sit  together  and 
engage  themselves  with  the  words  of  the  Torah,  the  Shekinah  [a 
paraphrase  for  God's  presence]  is  in  their  midst"  ^®  suggests  that 
the  Christian  logion  was  formulated  antithetically  in  relationship 
to  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Shekinah.  In  the  same  way  Matthew 
ISrlQf.  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  pre-Matthean  special 
source  even  the  Evangelist,  on  grounds  which  still  must  be  clari- 
fied, joins  the  saying  to  the  preceding  sayings  of  18:15-18. 

5)  We  have  already  established  that  Matthew  18:2 If.  again  takes 
up  the  sequence  of  the  Q  sayings  (cf.  Luke  17:4),  but  is  fashioned 
independently  as  a  dialogue.  Jesus'  answer  to  Peter  about  the  un- 
limited readiness  to  forgive  constitutes,  as  has  already  been  said, 
the  effective  transition  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  "discourse", 
the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant;  Matthew  has  contributed 
this  out  of  his  special  source. 

Source  critical  analysis  has  thereby  confirmed  that  the  "Dis- 
course" in  Matthew  18  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  tradition  history, 
a  conglomerate  of  materials  from  very  different  traditions,  and  is 
a  document  typical  of  the  working  method  of  the  Evangelist  who 
here,  as  also  frequently  elsewhere,  alternates  between  his  sources  ^^ 
and  thematically  unites  materials  out  of  Mark,  out  of  the  sayings 
source,  and  out  of  his  special  source,  combining  them  through 
editorial  accentuation  and  additions. 

n. 

The  leading  motifs  of  the  Matthean  composition  shall  be  put 
forth  still  more  explicitly.  In  the  introductory  sayings  of  the  "dis- 
course" (18:1-5),  Matthew  dispenses  with  particulars  about  loca- 
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tion  (Mk,  9:33-35)  which  he  had  already  indicated,  instead,  in 
17:24.  He  does  not  mention  the  Twelve  and  their  dispute  over 
rank  (Mk.  9:33-35),  for  in  this  passage  the  disciples  definitely 
represent  the  congregation.  Of  primary  importance  is  the  place- 
ment of  the  pertinent  question  concerning  true  greatness  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  surely  sets  a  standard  for  all  that  fol- 
lows. It  is  formulated  generally  and,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  is 
put  in  a  commanding  position  at  the  beginning  (18:1),  to  be 
followed  up  explicitly  in  18:4. 

The  movement  of  the  "discourse"  becomes  more  concentrated  as 
the  Evangelist  passes  over  the  pericope  of  the  strange  exorcist  (Mk. 
9:38-41)  provided  in  his  source,  even  as  he  also  leaves  out  the 
chain  of  sayings  in  Mark  9:49f. 

In  the  next  part,  Matthean  composition  becomes  discernable  in 
the  leading  theme  "care  for  the  'little  ones'  "  to  which  he  coordi- 
nates the  passages  18:6-9  and  10-14;  ^^  the  "little  ones,"  for  which 
18:1-5  prepared  beforehand,  refers  now,  quite  obviously,  to  the 
disciples  who  "believe  in  me"  (18:6).  The  term  is  more  especially 
accented  in  18:10ff.  as  it  is  applied  to  those  members  of  the  con- 
gregation who  are  in  danger  of  straying  and  perishing  (18:10  and 
14).  Thus,  in  this  context,  the  parable  does  not  serve  primarily  for 
the  proclamation  of  divine  grace  toward  the  lost;  rather  it  serves 
to  impress  upon  the  congregation  their  duty  to  care  for  the 
straying. 

The  directions  for  church  discipline  (18:15-17,  18)  are  notice- 
ably in  tension  with  their  contextual  framework,  that  is,  the  im- 
mediately preceding  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  (18:12f.),  and  the 
immediately  following  parable  (18:23f.).  For  the  point  of  both 
these  parables  is  untiring  care  for  the  erring  brother  and  readiness 
to  forgive  without  limit  (18: 2 If.)  on  the  basis  of  the  divine  grace 
received.  Even  granted  that  the  disciplinary  rule  takes  into  con- 
sideration someone  being  impenitent  to  the  last  instance,  thus 
making  forgiveness  meaningless,  yet  the  rule  as  such  aims  definitely 
at  the  final  exclusion  of  the  obdurate  sinner  from  the  congregation 
and  thus  from  salvation;  the  possibility  of  a  later  repentence  is  not 
being  considered.  Does  the  Evangelist  consciously  neutralize  the 
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rule  by  placing  it  in  this  context  which  was  by  no  means  forced 
upon  him  through  the  given  tradition?  ^^  Surely,  this  is  not  his 
intention.  But  then  the  composition  must  have  this  meaning:  to 
make  apparent  that  the  procedure  of  the  congregation,  though 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  their  purity,  is  an  extreme  possibility. 
Superior  to  it  is  the  rule  of  life  to  which  the  whole  congregation  is 
subject,  namely,  the  handing  on  of  received  mercy;  this  must  not 
for  a  moment  be  forgotten.  Apart  from  this  context,  and  as  a 
purely  legal  act,  congregational  discipline  would  become  a  phari- 
saic  attempt  to  anticipate  the  Last  Judgment  and  prematurely  to 
separate  the  "just"  from  the  "unjust"  (cf.  Mt.  13:24-30,  36-43, 
47-50).  Even  though  congregational  discipline  is  an  inescapable 
requirement,  on  no  account  should  it  be  practiced,  according  to 
Matthew,  with  the  intent  of  gathering  a  "holy  remnant"  in  the 
church.  In  this  way  the  Evangelist  incorporates  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian tradition,  but  encases  it  in  the  fundamental  motifs  of  Jesus' 
teachings,  his  concern  for  the  humble  and  his  call  to  humility,  his 
love-commandment  and  the  expectation  of  the  coming  rule  of  God 
and  of  the  Last  Judgement,  in  which  the  question  about  deeds  of 
mercy  will  have  to  be  answered.  In  agreement  with  Trilling  ^^  the 
"Rule  for  the  Congregation"  must  be  organized  appropriately  in 
four  parts:  1)  true  greatness  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (18:1-5); 
2)  care  for  the  "little  ones"  (18:6-14);  3)  correction  of  offenders 
(18:15-20);  4)  forgiveness  (18:21-35). 

III. 

After  considering  the  composition  of  Matthew  18  as  a  unit,  we 
must  now  once  more  discuss  the  disciplinary  rule  in  the  setting  of 
its  immediate  context  (18:15-20).  In  doing  so,  we  begin  with  the 
double  saying  18:19f.  What  is  its  significance  in  relation  to  the 
preceding  disciplinary  rule?  As  far  as  I  know,  this  question  is  not 
being  raised  by  commentators,  much  less  answered.  At  best  there 
is  a  negative  answer,  such  as  by  E.  Klostermann,  who  remarks  con- 
cerning the  introductory  phrase  of  verse  19  (ttciAiv  A/jl^v  Aeyw  vfuv), 
".  .  .  an  artificial  transition  to  another  subject  concerning  the 
church."  Thus  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  look  for  a  special  function 
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of  18: 19f.  in  relation  to  18:15-17.  However,  some  weighty  evidence 
requires  further  investigation:  1)  We  have  seen  that  the  Evangelist 
constructed  this  "discourse"  as  a  whole  by  very  consciously  and 
logically  selecting  and  interweaving  traditions  of  various  origins, 
and  through  setting  his  own  emphases.  In  no  instance  does  he 
include  a  saying  or  group  of  sayings  just  because  source  and  tradi- 
tion provided  it.  We  observe  no  thoughtless  mechanism  in  his  re- 
production of  traditional  material. ^^  2)  We  have  seen  that  with 
regard  to  Matthew  18,  the  Evangelist  was  not  bound  by  the  limit- 
ing fact  of  a  given  source.  The  double  saying  is  an  independent 
logion  and  was  originally  not  connected  with  15-17  (18);  there- 
fore Matthew,  in  adding  it,  gives  it  its  own  introductory  phrase. 
3)  The  content  of  the  double  saying  indicates  an  affinity  of  thought 
with  15-17  (18).  As  Trilling  has  correctly  seen  ^®  it  manifests  a 
certain  "ecclesiastical  consciousness."  The  accent  is  not  really  on 
the  (general)  promise  that  prayers  in  the  name  of  Jesus  will  be 
heard,^^  but  on  the  fellowship  of  the  congregation  which  is  as- 
sembled in  his  name,  and  their  becoming  one  in  voicing  the  same 
request  {(rufx^xavtlv  j  avvdyea-Oai).  To  this  Congregation  is  promised  the 
presence  of  the  exalted  Lord  in  their  midst.  If  this  is  correct,  then 
the  "anything"  (ttc/oi  •n-avTos  7r/Day/i.aTo?)  to  which  Matthew  18:19  re- 
fers, receives  a  very  definite  meaning,  and  the  double  saying  re- 
ceives a  special  function,  namely,  to  undergird  the  "binding"  and 
"loosing"  authority  which  immediately  before  was  awarded  to  the 
congregation. 

Presumed  obviously  is  the  Kyrios-idiith  and  the  experience  of 
Hellenistic  Christianity,  which  no  longer  lives  only  in  expectation 
of  the  "Coming  One,"  but  by  the  presence  and  support  of  the 
exalted  Lord  until  the  close  of  the  age.  The  promise,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  Gospel,  the  Risen  One  gives  to  his  disciples  in  a  uni- 
versal sense  (Mt.  28:20)  here  applies  also  to  the  smallest  local 
congregation. 

It  is  both  surprising  and  noteworthy  that  the  belief  and  the 
experience  of  Hellenistic  Christianity,  and  the  new  self-under- 
standing of  the  congregation  (18:20),  have  found  expression  in  a 
logion  that  obviously  has  been  coined  in  correspondence  with  the 
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Jewish  Torah  practice  and  conception  o£  the  Shekinah,  though  in 
a  radically  Christianized  sense:  "in  the  place  of  the  Torah  there  is 
the  ovofia  of  Jesus,  in  the  place  of  the  Shekinah  there  is  Jesus  him- 
self." 18 

How  are  we  to  interpret  the  fact  that  the  logion  was  coined  in 
view  of  that  Jewish  theologoumenon  which  refers  to  devotion  to 
the  Torah?  Is  Matthew  18:20  intended  to  point  out  an  antithesis, 
that  is,  the  superceding  of  the  Torah  by  the  name  of  Jesus  and  the 
presence  of  the  exalted  Kyrios"?  This  would  voice  a  conception 
which  Matthew  otherwise  strictly  rejects,  namely,  that  Jesus  had 
come  to  abrogate  the  law  and  the  prophets  (5:17-19).  In  the  intent 
of  the  evangelist  and  of  the  congregation  which  he  represents — the 
very  congregation  that  makes  the  background  for  the  saying  18:20 
— the  presence  of  the  Exalted  One  in  their  midst  can  only  mean 
and  imply  that  the  law  which  Jesus  himself  both  fulfilled  and 
interpreted,  that  is,  his  commandments  and  teachings,  are  to  be- 
come obligatory  for  the  congregation. 

Thus  Matthew  18:20  comes  into  close  proximity  to  the  last 
pericope  of  the  whole  Gospel:  the  commission  of  the  Risen  One 
to  his  disciples  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  to  baptize  them  in 
the  "name"  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
teach  them  to  observe  all  that  he  on  earth  has  "commanded" 
them.i^  To  this  congregation  is  promised  his  presence  and  support 
to  the  end  of  the  age  (Mt.  28:19f.). 

Now  it  is  clear  that  Matthew  18  has  been  constructed  as  the 
"Rule  for  the  Congregation"  under  the  strong  influence  of  the 
basic  principles  of  Jesus'  teaching:  his  preaching  about  those 
standards  which  are  valid  before  God — his  call  to  repentence  and 
humility  (18:1-5),  his  love-commandment  (18:6-14),  and  his  de- 
mand for  unlimited  readiness  to  forgive  (Mt,  18:21-35), — while 
being  assured  of  the  presence  of  the  Kyrios  in  their  midst  and  the 
expectation  of  the  coming  kingdom.  The  marks  of  the  church 
(notae  ecclesiae)  of  this  congregation  are  thereby  on  principle  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Jewish  congregation:  no  longer  temple  and 
sacrifices,  ritual  laws  and  circumcision  (the  latter  is  not  once  men- 
tioned in  Matthew's  gospel),  nor  the  rabbinical  teaching  of  the 
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synagogue,  but  neither  a  new  cultic  or  hierarchical  order;  rather 
discipleship.  Living  as  disciples  and  followers  implies  living  by  the 
mercy  of  God  which  in  turn  must  be  realized  in  the  relation  to  the 
brother  (18:21-35). 

IV. 

What  then  is  the  significance  of  the  "binding"  and  "loosing" 
authority  of  the  congregation  set  in  this  context?  To  answer  this 
question  we  will  have  to  elucidate  the  close  relationship  between 
the  "Rule  for  the  Congregation"  (Mt.  18:15-18)  and  the  authority 
given  to  Peter  (16:17-19).  As  is  known,  it  is  only  in  these  two 
passages,  not  alone  in  Matthew  but  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  in 
general,  that  we  find  the  term  iKKk-qaia,  linked  in  both  cases  with 
the  almost  identical  phrase  about  "binding"  and  "loosing."  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  the  differences  are  evident.  In  the  earlier  passage 
(Mt.  16:18)  ecclesia  has  obviously  a  general,  "ideal,"  meaning, 
whereas  18:17  refers  to  the  assembly  of  the  (local)  congregation. 
In  this  discourse  on  discipleship  the  same  authority  is  conferred 
on  the  congregation  which  before  is  given  to  Peter  alone.  Also, 
apparently,  Peter's  "binding"  and  "loosing"  authority  refers  pri- 
marily to  teaching  authority.  From  this  we  understand  Peter's  work 
to  be  fundamental  for  the  existence  of  the  church  and  for  her 
stability  and  continuance  during  the  eschatological  afflictions 
(16:20),  which  could  hardly  be  asserted  about  church  discipline.^" 
To  be  sure,  teaching  authority  and  disciplinary  authority  are  in- 
separably intertwined  in  this  Jewish  scholastic  phrase  about  "bind- 
ing" and  "loosing,"  but  this  does  not  rule  out,  as  was  said  before, 
that  here  one,  there  the  other,  meaning  is  more  emphasized.  At  any 
rate,  in  Matthew  18:15-17  and  18  the  authority  for  discipline 
comes  to  the  fore.  The  authority  of  Peter  thus  refers  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  entrusted  to  him  as  being  valid  and  obligatory  for  the 
whole  church  on  earth,  and  according  to  which  the  sentences  will 
be  passed  in  heaven,  that  is,  in  the  Last  Judgement. 

This  corresponds  to  the  role  in  relation  to  the  disciples  which 
Peter  has  in  Matthew's  gospel.  The  Evangelist  did  not  change  the 
function  which  he  found  traditionally  ascribed  to  Peter,  but  in 
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several  passages  he  shapes  it  to  a  greater  distinctiveness.^^  In 
Matthew's  gospel,  too,  Peter  figures  as  the  representative  and 
speaker  of  the  disciples;  in  this  sense  he  has  for  them  exemplary 
significance  as  the  one  who  believes,  but  at  the  same  time  as  the 
one  who  is  troubled  by  faint-heartedness  (14:28-31);  as  the  con- 
fessor to  whom  "not  flesh  and  blood"  but  the  Father  in  heaven  has 
granted  the  revelation  in  which  faith  is  grounded  (16:17),  but  at 
the  same  time  as  the  one  guilty  of  denying  the  Lord  (26:69ff.);  as 
the  one  who  loves  Jesus  and  is  concerned  about  him,  but  for  that 
very  reason  who  is  endangered  by  a  satanic  temptation  bom  of  the 
prejudice  of  human  thinking  to  divert  him  from  his  path  of  suffer- 
ing and  dying  (16:22f.).  in  his  capabilities  and  incapabilities,  in 
his  ventures  and  failures,  he  is  the  exemplary  disciple  who  in 
everything  is  dependent  upon  Jesus  himself.  He  gives  voice  to  the 
prayer  for  deliverance  in  affliction  (14:30;  cf.  8:25)  as  well  as  to  the 
questions  directed  to  Jesus  when  the  disciples  need  his  counsel 
regarding  right  conduct  (17:24ff.,  18:21f.),  and  he  receives  Jesus' 
answer  on  their  behalf.  But  at  the  same  time  a  specific  authority 
over  against  the  congregation  is  thereby  confirmed  to  him;  he  is 
made  the  rock  and  custodian  of  the  church. 

What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  regarding  the  relation 
of  the  "binding"  and  "loosing"  authority  of  the  congregation 
(18:18)  to  that  authority  which  has  been  conferred  upon  Peter 
alone  (16:19)?  This  problem  is  frequently  discussed  under  the 
aspect  of  tradition-history  only.  If  the  question  is  put  in  this  way 
one  must  certainly  affirm  that  Matthew  16:17ff.  is  of  an  earlier 
date  than  18: 18.^^  However,  we  need  not  interpret  this  as  finding 
in  Matthew  16  an  indication  of  Peter's  historical  position  in  the 
early  Jerusalem  church,  and  then  in  Matthew  18  a  changed  situa- 
tion in  the  primitive  church  when  Peter  had  lost  his  position  and 
a  group  of  leaders  in  the  congregation  had  taken  his  place.^^  In 
spite  of  the  Semitic  language  elements  in  the  logion  16:17-19 
which  point  to  its  relatively  early  date,  there  are  weighty  argu- 
ments for  assuming  that  the  version  we  find  here  does  not  come 
from  the  early  Jerusalem  church,  but  rather  that  it  might  have 
been  shaped  in  another  environment  only  after  Peter's  death.^^ 
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There  is  no  indication  that  historically  Peter  ever  had  the  role 
which  is  ascribed  to  him  in  Matthew  16:17-19.  Furthermore,  this 
logion  presupposes  not  only  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  but  also  the 
delay  of  the  parousia  and  the  continuation  of  the  church  as  an 
empirical  entity  characterized  by  an  authoritative  apostolic  teach- 
ing tradition.  Also,  the  designation  "Ecclesia  of  Jesus"  ("my 
church")  2^  which  was  developed  only  in  Hellenistic  Christianity 
in  antithesis  to  the  synagogue,  has  already  been  given  its  estab- 
lished place  in  Matthew.  The  authority  bestowed  on  Peter,  there- 
fore, no  longer  refers  simply  to  the  Torah,  but  to  the  command- 
ments and  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  even  though,  as  the  one  with 
"binding"  and  "loosing"  authority,  Peter  is  described  as  a  kind  of 
"supreme  Rabbi."  ^^  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  confer- 
ring on  Peter  of  the  authority  to  "bind"  and  to  "loose"  must  be 
understood  as  an  "ideal"  scene  containing  traces  of  the  beginning 
of  a  special  Christian  halakah  in  which  we  see  the  founding  of  the 
church  on  Peter  as  the  guarantor  and  authorized  interpreter  of 
Jesus'  teachings.^^ 

The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  congregation  in  Matthew  18 
ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood  as  a  rival  tradition  to 
Matthew  16,  not  even  in  the  sense  of  a  historical  sequence,  as 
though  the  congregation  had  replaced  Peter.  Rather,  we  must 
understand  the  meaning  of  these  texts  as  being  contemporaneous 
and  see  their  essential  correlation.  That  means:  the  congregation 
which  acts  in  Matthew  18:15-18  knows  itself  as  founded  on  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  guaranteed  through  Peter.  The  content  and 
the  lineaments  of  the  "Rule  for  the  Congregation"  are,  therefore, 
the  outcome  of  that  teaching. 

The  "discourse"  of  Matthew  18  thus  turns  out  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant document  of  the  strained  encounter  between  Hellenistic  and 
Jewish  Christian  traditions.  Matthew  and  his  congregation  pre- 
suppose Hellenistic  Christianity  which  had  already  outgrown  its 
Jewish  origin,  but  they  oppose  the  enthusiasm  that  wants  to  cut 
itself  off  completely  from  Judaism,  and  set  forth  the  church  in 
terms  of  discipleship  and  obedience.  The  relationship  between 
Jewish  Christianity  and  Hellenistic  Christianity  ought  not,  there- 
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fore,  to  be  conceived  according  to  the  simple  pattern  of  a  replace- 
ment process.  Truly  to  understand  this  process  we  must  recognize 
the  mutual  penetration  which  is  indeed  evident  in  the  whole 
Gospel  of  Matthew:  The  Jewish  Christian  Hellenistic  Christian- 
ity— it  drew  on  its  own  heritage  as  a  determining  element  and  a 
corrective  for  enthusiasm  at  the  same  time.  It  would  be  wrong, 
therefore,  to  speak  here  only  of  a  retrograde  process  of  re-Judaiz- 
ing. 

Both  in  terms  of  church  history  and  sociologically,  the  forma- 
tion of  Matthew's  congregation  is  to  be  understood  in  a  certain 
analogy  to  the  formation  of  Jewish  congregations  in  the  diaspora. 
This  is  indicated,  too,  by  the  fact  that  the  Evangelist  locates  his 
congregation  in  Galilee  which  is,  as  in  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  own 
ministry,  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (4:15).  Jerusalem  is  no  longer 
their  home  but  the  place  of  Jesus'  last  struggle  with  the  representa- 
tives of  Judaism,  of  his  suffering,  his  death,  and  resurrection.  But 
far  away  from  Jerusalem,  Peter's  confession,  the  founding  of  the 
church  upon  him  as  the  rock,  and  the  sending  into  the  world  of 
the  disciples,  take  place.  Also  the  Evangelist  localizes  in  Caper- 
naum the  conversation  about  the  temple  tax  (17:24-27),  which 
immediately  precedes  the  discourse  on  discipleship  in  Matthew 
18;  there  a  standard  problem  among  diaspora  Jews  is  discussed, 
pointing  out  both  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  congregation  from 
Judaism  and  their  freely  given  adherence  to  Jewish  rules  ("not  to 
give  offence  to  them"  17:27).  As  to  their  self-understanding,  how- 
ever, the  congregation  can  be  compared  to  a  special  synagogue 
only  on  the  grounds  of  their  outward  appearance.  On  the  strength 
of  her  Lord's  authority  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  keeping 
with  her  origin,  belief,  and  nature,  the  church  broke  through 
former  boundaries. 

NOTES 

1  Cf.  W.  Trilling,  Das  wahre  Israel  (19643),  p.  io8. 

2  The  opinion  that  Mark's  version  is  basic  for  Matthew  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing arguments:  1)  The  parallel  sequence  in  Matthew/ Mark  continues  till  the  second 
announcement  of  the  suffering  (Mk.  9:30-32),  it  even  includes  the  following  dispute 
over  rank  (Mk.  9:33-37);  the  discourse  about  the  Temple  tax  is  transitional  passage 
taken  from  Matthew's  special  source.  Mark  9:33ff.  offered  to  the  Evangelist  themati- 
cally  useful  material  from  other  traditions.  In  his  composition,  Matthew  treated  his 
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basic  source  with  some  liberty:  he  transferred  a  later  part  to  the  beginning,  Mark 
10:15  =  Matthew  18:3f.  (where  he  joined  it  to  the  saying  about  self-humiliation),  and 
he  omitted  the  apothegm  of  the  strange  exorcist  which  he  obviously  regarded  not 
suitable  for  a  discourse  on  the  congregation.  Furthermore,  he  made  use  of  the  logion 
Mark  9:40  for  his  mission  speech  where  he  included  another  version  of  it  (Mt.  12:30). 
2)  Luke  9:46-50  corresponds  to  the  Markan  version  more  closely  and  confirms  it  thus 
as  the  basic  source. 

3  R.  Bultmann,  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition,  p.  151. 

*Cf.  Leviticus  19:17f.:  "You  shall  not  hate  your  brother  in  your  heart,  but  you  shall 
reason  with  your  neighbor,  lest  you  bear  sin  because  of  him.  You  shall  not  take 
vengeance  or  bear  any  grudge  against  the  sons  of  your  own  people,  but  you  shall  love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself:  I  am  the  Lord."  From  this  passage  the  Qumran  com- 
munity also  developed  a  rule  in  different  stages  for  its  congregational  discipline 
(IQS  VI,  1  and  Zadokite  Document  IX,  2-8).  On  these  texts  and  their  relation  to 
Matthew  18  cf.  W.  Trilling,  op.  cit.,  pp.  117ff.;  H.  Braun,  Qumran  und  das  Neue 
Testament.  Both  Qumran  texts  refer  to  an  "admonition  before  witnesses;"  however, 
the  explicit  call  for  witnesses'  testimony  is  mission.  In  Matthew  18:16b  it  may  be  a 
secondary  addition  made  by  the  evangelist  himself.  The  meaning  is  obviously  that 
those  called  in  must  witness  not  to  the  sin  but  to  the  impenitence  of  the  offender. 
Cf.  G.  Barth,  Das  Gesetzes-verstdndnis  des  Evangelisten  Matthdus,  in  G.  Bomkamm, 
G.  Barth,  H.  J.  Held,  Vberlieferung  und  Auslegung  im  Matthdus-evangelium,  p.  78, 
note  3. 

5  Cf.  G.  Barth,  op.  cit.,  p.  84,  note  4. 

6Cf.  W.  Trilling,  op.  cit.,  pp.  115f.;  H.  von  Campenhausen,  Kirchliches  Ami  und 
geistliche  Vollmacht,  p.  137.  See  similar  usage  of  these  terms  also  in  Matthew  5:46f. 

^  Cf.  P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  aus  Talmud  und  Midrash  I 
(1922),  pp.  738f.;  A.  Vogtle,  "Binden  und  Ldsen,"  Lexicon  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche 
IP,  pp.  480-82;  H.  von  Campenhausen,  op.  cit.,  p.  138. 

s  Cf.  H.  von  Campenhausen,  op.  cit.,  p.  138;  R.  Hummel,  Die  Auseinandersetzung 
zwischen  Kirche  und  Judentum  im  Matthdus-evangelium  (1966^),  pp.  61  f. 

9  Cf.  W.  Trilling,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4 If. 

10  More  in  P.  Billerbeck,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  314f. 
"  Cf.  R.  Bultmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  354f..  378f. 

12  Cf.  W.  Trilling,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 10. 

13  The  sequential  context  of  the  Q  tradition  was,  however,  given  to  him  (Luke 
17:3f.).  But  by  interpolating  other  traditional  material  which  in  itself  would  not  re- 
quire to  be  inserted  at  this  particular  place,  the  Evangelist  adds  to  the  passages 
18:10-14  and  18:21-35  an  important  profile  and  distinctness.  G.  Barth,  op.  cit.,  p.  84, 
emphasizes  strongly  the  contrast  between  18:15-17  and  the  tendency  of  the  context. 

1*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  106ff. 

15  Also,  the  sayings  group  18:8f.  was  not  just  "dragged  in." 
i6  0p.  n7.,  pp.  120ff. 

"Matthew  18:19  thus  points  in  another  direction  than  Mark  11:24;  John  14:13; 
15:17. 

18  Cf.  G.  Barth,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

19  Cf.  on  Matthew  28:16-20  G.  Bomkamm,  "Der  Auferstandene  und  der  Irdische," 
in  Vberlieferung  und  Auslegung  (1968^),  pp.  289-310. 

20  Cf.  R.  Hummel,  op.  cit.,  p.  61;  H.  von  Campenhausen,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 

21  Cf.  W.  Trilling,  op.  cit.,  pp.  158f.;  R.  Hummel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  59f. 

22  So  Bultmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  150f.;  W.  Trilling,  op.  cit.,  p.  157,  etc. 

23  So  Bultmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  151. 

2*Cf.  O.  Cullmann,  "Petrus,"  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament 
VI,  pp.  11  If.;  R.  Hummel,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 

25  Cf.  W.  Schrage,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  60  (1963),  pp.  178ff. 

26  Cf.  Streeter.T/ie  Four  Gospels  (1924),  p.  515. 

27  Cf.  R.  Hummel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  59ff. 
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MARK— THE  ABRIDGEMENT  OF 
MATTHEW  AND  LUKE 


Synopsis — Part  I.  Survey  of  the  critique  of  the  five  main  arguments  proposed 
by  Streeter  in  support  of  Mark's  priority:  A.  Common  matter.  B.  Absence  of 
agreements  against  Mark.  C.  Order  of  sections.  D.  Primitive  language  and 
Theology.  E.  Order  of  Q  sayings  in  Mark's  outline.  F.  Critique  of  the  Q  hy- 
pothesis. G.  Conclusion.  Part  II.  Other  hypotheses  (Augustinian,  Ur-gospel), 
simple  vs.  complicated  solutions;  implications  of  redaction-criticism.  Part  III. 
The  Griesback  hypothesis.  Survey  of  its  proponents;  discussion  of  major  criti- 
cisms. A.  Howr  did  Luke  derive  his  material  from  Matthew's  Gospel?  B.  How 
could  Mark  have  composed  his  conflated  abridgement?  C.  Who  would  have 
composed  a  Mark  from  Matthew  and  Luke? 

INTRODUCTION 


I 


have  been  asked  to  marshal  the  strongest  arguments  available 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  Mark  is  a  late  Gospel;  in  fact,  the 
latest  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  That  this  proposition  is  not  a  mere 
joke;  that  this  discussion  will  not  be  a  tongue-in-cheek  review  of 
straw  men,  its  inevitable  conclusion  a  patiently  awaited  "de- 
cision" that  Mark  really  was,  after  all,  the  earliest  of  the  Gospels; 
that  the  literary  evidence  actually  seems  to  point  away  from  that 
conclusion,  has  been  and  is  being  made  clear  by  no  one  more 
forcibly  than  William  R.  Farmer.  Thus,  it  must  be  with  his  book. 
The  Synoptic  Problem  (1964),  that  we  begin. 

Few  of  the  reviews  of  Farmer's  book  that  have  appeared  so  far 
show  much  awareness  of  what  the  book  actually  achieved. 

David  Laird  Dungan  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 
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The  reviews  to  date  are:  T.  A.  Burkill,  "Which  Came  First?"  Christian 
Century,  81  (1964),  1430;  J.  H.  Ludlum,  ChristTod,  9  (1964/65),  306; 
T.  R.  Rosch^,  Christian  Advocate,  9  (1965),  16ff.;  F.  C.  Grant,  "Turning 
Back  the  Clock"  Interpretation,  19  (1965),  352-354;  NTA,  9  (1965),  430; 
F.  W.  Beare,  JBL,  84  (1965),  295-297;  C.  L.  Mitton,  ExpTim,  11  (1965/ 
66),  1-3;  J.  W.  Cook,  Religion  in  Life,  34  (1965),  639f.;  J.  Reumann, 
Dialogue,  4  (1965),  308-311;  H.  Rhys,  AngTheolRev,  49  (1966),  92-94; 
W.  C.  Linss,  Lutheran  Quarterly,  18  (1966),  90f.;  S.  Cutt,  Theology,  69 
(1966),  225-227;  H.  C.  Snape,  Modern  Churchman,  9  (1966),  184-191; 
W.  Schmithals,  ThLZ,  92  (1967),  424f.;  R.  Leivestad,  "Stormangrep  pa 
tokildehypotesen,"  NorskTeolTids,  68  (1967),  16-28;  W.  E.  Hull,  Re- 
view and  Expositor,  65  (1968),  490-492.  I  wish  to  thank  Thomas  C. 
Urrey,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  for  his  kind  as- 
sistance in  compiling  this  list.  As  these  reviews  began  coming  out,  it  was 
startling  to  see  Farmer's  conclusion,  that  the  Two-Document  hypothesis 
was  in  its  present  ascendency  not  so  much  as  a  result  of  any  demon- 
strable scientific  superiority  but  because  at  key  junctures  the  opposition 
had  been  discredited  in  various  ad  hominem  controversies,  borne  out  in 
the  type  of  response  his  book  received.  The  petty  chiding  he  got  for 
trifling  irrelevancies,  the  ill-read  and  unfounded  critique  of  his  book, 
was  extraordinary  to  behold.  And  now  one  of  those  reviews  turns 
out  to  have  been  "devastating"!  (see  J.  M.  Robinson's  introduction  to 
the  latest  edition  of  Schweitzer's  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  [1969]  xv, 
xxviii,  n.  18).  We  shall  come  back  to  some  objections  and  questions 
raised  in  these  reviews  later  (Part  III). 

It  gave,  in  the  first  place,  a  detailed,  historical  proof  that  J.  J. 
Griesbach's  hypothesis  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
has  never  really  been  disproved  despite  claims  to  the  contrary, 
and  that  the  various  hypotheses  which  rose  up  to  supplant  it  in 
New  Testament  research  have  by  comparison  many  defects  it  does 
not.  Thus  the  first  part  of  the  book  (chs.  1-5)  is  a  brilliantly  con- 
structed description  of  the  rise  of  Synoptic  source-criticism — the 
most  exhaustive  in  any  language  to  date-^showing  how  the  Gries- 
bach  solution  was  gradually  abandoned  for  many  reasons,  (none 
of  which  pertained  to  the  actual  literary  facts  upon  which  it  was 
founded)  and  at  the  same  time  meticulously  tracing  the  rise  of 
the  opposing  views,  especially  the  Ur-Markus  and  the  Two-Docu- 
ment hypotheses,  and  pinpointing  each  of  their  major  defects  as 
they  were  built  into  them.  The  climax  is  a  complete  and  devas- 
tating critique  of  B.  H.  Streeter's  'Tundamental  Solution."  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  every  argument  Streeter  advanced  for 
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the  priority  of  Mark  has  been  blown  out  of  the  water.  Those  who 
still  feel  convinced  that  Mark  really  was  written  first  and  really 
was  one  of  the  sources  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  of  course  per- 
fectly free  to  harbour  such  opinions;  nevertheless,  in  the  future 
they  will  be  required  to  provide  other  arguments  than  Streeter's 
to  support  them. 

Furthermore,  although  it  was  in  no  way  incumbent  upon  him 
to  provide  any  alternative  hypothesis  whatever  (destroying  the 
usual  arguments  in  favor  of  a  given  hypothesis  is  an  act  logically 
complete  in  itself  and  does  not  entail  the  hypothecating  of  any 
alternative  solution),  Farmer  carried  through  on  the  promise  im- 
plicit in  the  first  part  of  his  book  and,  in  chapters  six  and  seven, 
sketched  in  once  again  the  old  Griesbach  solution.  First  there  is  a 
completely  new  statement  of  the  arguments  leading  to  the  Gries- 
bach resolution  (ch.  6),  and  then  Farmer  gives  a  quick  analysis  of 
the  Synoptic  phenomena  to  show  how  a  Griesbach  analysis  would 
look  (ch.  7).  The  point  is  to  provide  tentative  support  for  the 
claim  that  this  view  can  handle  the  literary  phenomena  more 
neatly  and  simply  than  any  other  hypothesis. 

Farmer  apparently  considered  it  unnecessary  or  superfluous  to  discuss 
anywhere  the  extensive  Roman  Catholic  literature  on  the  Synoptic 
Problem,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  generally  tended  to  reject  the  Two- 
Document  hypothesis.  See,  e.g.,  F.  J.  McCool,  "Revival  of  Synoptic 
Source-Criticism,"  TheolStud,  17,  (1956),  459-493,  a  survey  of  the  work 
of  Leon  Vaganay,  and  the  reactions  of  L.  Cerfaux,  X.  L^on-Dufour, 
J.  Levie,  and  J.  Schmid.  Comparison  is  made  with  Protestant  studies  by 
V.  Taylor,  C.  H.  Dodd,  W.  L.  Knox,  and  N.  A.  Dahl.  See  also  J. 
Heuschen,  "La  formation  des  £vangiles,"  in  J.  Cambier,  L.  Cerfaux, 
et  al.  eds.,  La  formation  des  Evangiles:  probleme  synoptique  et  Form- 
geschichte  (1957),  pp.  11-23.  For  a  good  survey  of  the  Catholic  discus- 
sion, see  esp.  in  A.  Robert,  A.  Feuillet,  eds.,  Introduction  to  the  NT 
(1965  [French  ed.  of  1959]),  the  long  article  by  X.  L^on-Dufour,  140-324 
(the  bibliogr.  was  updated  for  the  Eng.  tr.).  Further  references  may  be 
found  in  L.  Vaganay,  Le  probleme  synoptique — une  hypothese  de 
travail  (1954),  xiii-xxii. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the 
astonishing  details  of  Farmer's  historical  survey,  for  they  are  well- 
known  by  now.  What  may  advance  the  discussion  would  be  a 
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consideration  of  the  more  recent  (i.e.,  since  Streeter)  critical 
comment  (including  Farmer's)  that  has  gradually  accumulated 
around  each  of  the  traditional  arguments  in  favor  of  Mark's 
priority  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  Thus,  in  Part  I  of  this  paper,  we 
shall  set  forth  the  main  contentions  of  this  literature,  including 
the  most  important  criticisms  of  the  Q  hypothesis.  In  Part  II,  we 
shall  look  at  other  more  complex  hypotheses,  and  consider  certain 
fundamental  issues  at  the  root  of  any  solution  to  the  Synoptic 
Problem.  Part  III  will  contain  a  brief  look  at  the  Griesbach  hy- 
pothesis and  its  major  adherents,  concentrating  finally  on  certain 
basic  objections  to  it. 

PART  I  Critique  of  the  main  arguments  for  Mark's  priority  as 
formulated  by  B.  H.  Streeter 

Since  the  formulations  of  B.  H.  Streeter  have  become  very 
widely  used,  indeed,  classics  in  the  discussion,  they  will  be  used 
here. 

We  shall  be  quoting  the  statements  given  in  the  Synopsis  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ch.  VII  which  is  entitled  "The  Fundamental  Solution,"  Four 
Gospels,  p.  15 If.  Clear  signs  of  his  influence  are  evident  in  both  German 
as  well  as  English-speaking  scholarship;  e.g.,  P.  Feine,  J.  Behm,  Intro- 
duction to  the  NT,  13th  German  ed.  rev.  by  W.  G.  Kummel  1964  (ET, 
1966),  pp.  45-50;  J.  L.  Price,  Interpreting  the  NT  (1961),  p.  162;  A.  H. 
McNeile,  An  Introduction  to  the  NT^  (1953),  p.  60f.  For  the  older 
period,  see  the  similar  formulations  by  C.  H.  Weisse,  one  of  the  first  to 
combine  the  Q  hypothesis  with  the  idea  of  Mark's  priority  (Farmer, 
p.  24),  in  A.  Schweitzer,  Quest  of  Hist.  Jesus,  p.  123f.  Some  might  think 
Rudolf  Bultmann  does  not  belong  in  this  group  since  he  always  kept  to 
the  Ur-Markus  theory;  thus:  "it  is  .  .  .  probable  that  the  text  of  Mark 
which  the  two  other  evangelists  used  lay  before  them  in  an  older  form 
than  that  in  which  we  have  it  today.  This  Urmarcus  (as  it  is  usually 
called)  was  altered  and  enlarged  at  certain  points;  but  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  present  text  of  Mark  in  any  important  way  (Form 
Criticism,  ed.  F.  C.  Grant,  [1962],  p.  13f.).  See  further,  E.  P.  Sanders, 
The  Tendencies  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition,  Soc.  NT  Stud.  Mon.  Ser.  9 
(1969),  p.  6  and  n.2.  The  italics  were  added  to  Bultmann's  remarks  to 
prove  that  he  fell  prey  to  precisely  the  same  methodological  error  that 
all  of  the  later  advocates  of  the  Two-Document  hypothesis  made  from 
H.  J.  Holtzmann  and  Wm.  Sanday  on  down.  See  Farmer,  pp.  23,  49f., 
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65  et  passim.  Bultmann  regarded  the  work  of  Streeter  with  some  favor; 
see,  e.g.,  History  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition^  (1968,  trans,  of  2nd  Ger.  ed. 
1931),  p.  3,  n.4. 

"Five  reasons  for  accepting  the  priority  of  Mark"  (Streeter's 
heading  for  the  arguments  that  follow,  p.  151  f.). 

A.  The  argument  from  shared  matter 

"Matthew  reproduces  90%  of  the  subject  matter  of  Mark  in 
language  very  largely  identical  with  that  of  Mark;  Luke  does  the 
same  for  rather  more  than  half  of  Mark"  (Four  Gospels,  p.  151, 
see  more  fully  p.  159  f.).  Although  the  statement  of  the  literary 
evidence  is  prejudicially  slanted  in  favor  of  his  conclusion,  it  is 
correct  enough  in  itself.  How  Streeter  was  able  to  maintain  his 
inference  from  it,  however,  is  incomprehensible.  This  is  in  no 
way  an  argument  from  Mark's  priority.  As  H.  G.  Jameson  pointed 
out  before  Streeter  wrote  his  book,  "the  facts  here  stated  ...  do 
not  give  even  a  hint  why  one  of  these  alternatives  [viz.,  whether 
Matthew  or  Mark  was  the  source  for  the  other]  should  be  true 
rather  than  the  other.  The  argument,  that  is,  does  not  bear  either 
for  or  against  the  priority  of  Mark"  (The  Origin  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  [1922],  p.  10).  All  Streeter's  statement  proves  is  that  Mark 
is  in  some  sort  of  literary  relation  with  Matthew  and  Luke. 

Farmer  discusses  the  argument  in  connection  with  F.  H.  Woods'  state- 
ment of  it  (p.  63f.),  and  again  when  he  examines  the  arguments  of  E.  A. 
Abbott  (p.  77ff.).  His  rebuttal  is  based  mainly  on  Jameson's  argument 
quoted  above  which  he  reprints,  p.  288f.;  see  further  pp.  113f.,  152f.  For 
his  own  treatment  of  this  phenomenon  on  Griesbachian  terms,  see  p. 
202f. 

This  is  the  true  significance  of  this  statement:  it  asserts  that  the 
Synoptic  Problem  is  primarily  a  question  of  literary  interrelation- 
ships (Farmer,  p.  203;  Streeter,  op  cit.,  p.  155  ff.). 

B.  The  argument  from  the  lack  of  significant  verbal  agreements 
between  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark 

"In  any  average  section,  which  occurs  in  the  three  Gospels,  the 
majority  of  the  actual  words  used  by  Mark  are  reproduced  by 
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Matthew  and  Luke,  either  alternately  or  both  together"  (Streeter, 
op.  cit.,  p.  151;  see  more  fully  p.  160  £.).  What  Streeter  means  here 
is  that  there  are  no  significant  agreements  between  Matthew  and 
Luke  against  Mark  such  as  would  seriously  undercut  the  priority 
of  Mark.  Against  this  two  points  should  be  raised:  1)  Streeter's 
reason  for  ignoring  the  evidence  of  the  joint  omissions  of  Markan 
material  by  Matthew  and  Luke  is  not  sound,  and  2)  Streeter's 
method  for  handling  the  positive  agreements  against  Mark  dis- 
torts the  evidence. 

1)  The  joint  omissions  of  Mark  by  Matthew  and  Luke 

Streeter  considered  Matthew's  and  Luke's  omissions  of  Markan 
material  of  no  special  importance. 

"If  the  agreement  consists  in  an  omission,  it  is  almost  invariably  of  the 
unnecessary  or  unimportant  words  which  are  characteristic  of  Mark's 
somewhat  verbose  style.  Matthew  and  Luke  both  compress  Mark:  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  three  consecutive  verses  in  the  whole  of  his 
Gospel  of  which  either  Matthew  or  Luke  have  not  omitted  some  words, 
apparently  with  this  object.  Since,  then,  both  Matthew  and  Luke  inde- 
pendently compress  Mark  by  the  omission  of  unnecessary  words  or  sen- 
tences, and  since  in  any  sentence  only  certain  words  can  be  spared,  they 
could  not  avoid  frequently  concurring  in  the  selection  of  words  to  be 
dispensed  with.  Under  such  circumstances,  coincidence  in  omission  calls 
for  no  explanation"  (p.  180,  cp.  p.  295f.;  italics  are  his  in  the  last  sen- 
tence). 

This  justification  is  logically  distressing  and  factually  impossible 
since  Streeter  obviously  presupposes  Mark's  priority  in  this  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's  joint 
omissions  of  Markan  passages.  Thus  he  begs  the  question.  In  ad- 
dition, he  apparently  never  noticed  that  the  agreements  in  omis- 
sion, i.e.,  those  passages  where  Matthew  and  Luke  depart  from  the 
text  of  Mark  together  and  return  together  (a  so-called  "negative 
agreement"),  frequently  fit  into  a  surrounding  network  of  positive 
agreements  (joint  alterations  or  additions)  between  Matthew  and 
Luke  against  Mark.  Because  of  this,  they  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  Streeter  never  discussed  them.  For  those  who  still 
think  there  is  no  new  evidence  to  consider  and,  therefore,  dis- 
regard Farmer's  plea  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  Synoptic  Prob- 
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lem,  here,  on  Streeter's  own  description  of  the  literary  facts,  is 
some  new  evidence:  in  nearly  every  verse. 

See  Farmers'  observations  on  V.  H.  Stanton,  p.  10 If.,  cp.  p.  120;  further 
p.  110.  A.  W.  Argyle's  comment  is  precisely  the  point,  "Agreement  [be- 
tween Matthew  and  Luke]  on  which  passages  to  omit  is  just  as  significant 
as  agreement  in  alterations  and  additions,"  "Evidence  for  the  View  that 
St.  Luke  used  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,"  JBL,  83  (1964),  394.  L^on  Vaganay 
has  one  of  the  rare  discussions  of  this  phenomenon  of  joint  omissions 
as  it  relates  to  other  types  of  agreement  against  Mark;  see  Prob.  syn., 
69-74.  They  are  most  striking  in  such  accounts  as,  e.g.,  the  Gerasene 
Demoniac  (Mt  8:28-34  par),  Jairus'  Daughter  (Mt  9:18-26  par),  feeding 
of  the  5000  (Mt  14:3-12  par),  and  healing  of  the  epileptic  boy  (Mt 
17:14-21  par).  H.  J.  Held's  discussion,  "Matthew  as  Interpreter  of  the 
Miracle  Stories,"  in  G.  Bornkamm,  et  al.,  Tradition  and  Interpretation 
in  Matthew  (1963),  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  this  phenomenon. 
On  Held's  discussion,  see  now  E.  P.  Sanders,  op.  cit.,  p.  24,  pp.  83-87. 

2)  Atomization  of  the  evidence 

In  the  second  place,  Streeter — following  J.  C.  Hawkins'  lead — 
relied  upon  a  basic  methodological  approach  which  systematically 
prevented  him  from  ever  having  to  account  for  the  significance  of 
the  totality  of  agreements  between  Matthew  and  Luke  against 
Mark  in  any  given  passage.  This  enabled  him  to  ignore  the  chief 
sort  of  agreement  against  Mark:  the  network  itself. 

In  the  chapter  of  The  Four  Gospels  dedicated  to  this  problem, 
Streeter  approaches  the  data  already  split  up  into  jour  groups  or 
kinds:  "irrelevant  agreements,"  "deceptive  agreements,"  "influ- 
ence of  Q,"  and  "textual  corruption"  (p.  293).  Farmer  objects: 

"This  procedure  tends  to  atomize  the  phenomena.  If  one  restricts  the 
discussion  of  these  phenomena  to  one  group  at  a  time,  as  Streeter  did, 
.  ,  .  the  total  concatenation  of  agreements  in  a  given  Synoptic  passage 
will  never  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  such  a  discussion. 
For  example,  if  a  particular  passage  exhibits  a  web  of  minor  but  closely 
related  agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark,  there  is  the 
prospect  that  these  different  agreements  will  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  of  Streeter's  different  categories,  thus  dissipating  the  full  impact 
which  these  same  agreements  would  make  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  if 
he  were  to  have  them  all  brought  to  his  attention  at  the  same  time,  and 
discussed  together  in  the  concrete  wholeness  of  the  particular  context 
which  they  have  in  the  passage  concerned"  (p.  119). 
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As  noted  above,  dismemberment  of  the  context  was  Hawkins'  way 
of  investigating  the  phenomena  (see  Farmer  on  Hawkins,  p. 
104  ff.),  and  before  him,  that  of  E.  A.  Abbott  as  well  {The  Correc- 
tions of  Mark  Adopted  by  Matthew  and  Luke  [1901],  pp.  307- 
324).  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  them  ever  made  a  list  or  found 
a  category  to  deal  with  the  manifold  variety  of  evidence  possible 
in  the  agreements  of  omission. 

Once  again,  for  those  who  are  oppressed  by  the  prospect  of 
reopening  the  Synoptic  Problem,  who  see  it  as  nothing  more  than 
"going  back  over  plowed  ground,"  as  it  was  recently  put  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  here  is  plenty  of 
fresh  evidence  virtually  untouched  by  plow,  virgin  soil  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  Gospels. 


See  further  Farmer,  pp.  104,  138.  Cp.  A.  Farrer's  similar  objection  to 
Streeter's  many  sources:  "What  does  Dr.  Streeter  do?  He  divides  the  evi- 
dence into  several  groups  and  finds  a  distinct  hypothesis  for  each.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  forces  of  evidence  are  divided  by  the  advocate,  and  defeated  in 
detail.  His  argument  finds  its  strength  in  the  fewness  of  the  instances  for 
which  any  one  hypothesis  needs  to  be  invoked;  but  the  opposing  counsel 
will  unkindly  point  out  that  the  diminution  of  the  instances  for  each 
hypothesis  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  the  hypotheses 
themselves"  ("On  Dispensing  with  Q",  Studies  in  the  Gospels.  Essays  in 
Memory  of  R.  H.  Lightfoot,  ed.  D.  E.  Nineham  [1955],  p.  62).  For  an 
interesting  example  of  the  proper  method  of  handling  the  several  types 
of  agreement  against  Mark,  see  A.  W.  Argyle's  article  cited  above  in 
JBL,  83  (1964),  390-396. 


Furthermore,  as  the  article  of  Argyle  just  mentioned  indicates, 
a  clear  grasp  of  this  pervasive  concatenation  and  harmony  of 
agreements  dooms  the  Q  hypothesis,  for  one  soon  notices  that  the 
network  of  agreement  runs  from  Q  sections  straight  through 
Markan  sections  of  Matthew  and  Luke  and  on  into  other  Q  sec- 
tions. N.  Turner  rightly  warns  Two-Document  theorists  that  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  way  the  agreements  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  against  Mark  in  the  Markin  contexts  are  explained,  or 
Q  will  become  very  large  indeed,  "for  these  verbal  agreements 
are  widespread  throughout  the  Markan  sections." 
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See  "Minor  Verbal  Agreements,"  Studia  Evangelica  (=  TU,  1957),  223- 
234,  quote  from  223.  The  fact  is,  Q  begins  to  take  on  the  appearance  of 
a  Gospel  itself,  complete  with  passion  narrative;  see  Farmer,  p.  150f., 
151  n.20.  In  fact,  the  problem  is  even  more  acute  than  Turner  realizes, 
for,  as  R.  T.  Simpson  points  out,  "there  is  in  a  few  cases  [of  the  Q-Mark 
overlap]  a  very  close  connexion  between  the  Q  material  [which  Matthew 
and  Luke  are  allegedly  using]  and  that  taken  from  Mark,  so  that  the  Q 
material  is  quite  unable  to  stand  alone.  It  is  rather  strange  that  this 
latter  point  was  very  convincingly  made  by  Streeter  himself  in  his  earlier 
essay  in  Oxford  Studies"  ("The  Major  Agreements  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  Against  Mark,"  NTS,  12  [1966],  273-284,  quote  from  274).  Simp- 
son is  referring  to  Streeter's  essay,  "St.  Mark's  Knowledge  and  Use  of  Q," 
in  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  ed.  Wm.  Sanday  (1911),  pp.  166-183. 
On  this  occasion  Streeter's  investigation  brought  him  to  the  extraordi- 
nary result  that  "Mark  may  well  be  a  mutilation  of  Q"  (165,  italics  his). 
The  passages  he  discussed  were  John's  preaching,  the  temptation,  the 
Beelzebub  controversy,  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed,  the  mission 
instructions,  and  some  others.  Although  he  later  disavowed  this  article 
and  its  conclusion,  what  he  could  not  eliminate  as  an  uresolved  ques- 
tion, and  he  apparently  did  not  fully  realize  just  where  his  logic  required 
him  to  go,  was  the  following:  if  Mark  is  frequently  being  passed  over  in 
section  after  section  where  Matthew  and  Luke  seem  to  correspond  to 
Mark,  then  the  basis  for  holding  to  Mark's  priority  dissolves  at  just  the 
places  where  it  should  be  strongest — viz.,  in  the  Markan  passages  (Triple 
Tradition).  On  the  other  hand,  Q  begins  to  puff  up  to  enormous  pro- 
portions as  it  threatens  to  designate  the  whole  chain  of  similarities  up 
and  down  the  entire  length  of  Matthew  and  Luke  including  many 
Markan  sections  since  Mark's  parallel  (in  the  Triple  Tradition  sections) 
on  several  occasions  seems  "a  mutilated  excerpt  of  Q,"  to  use  Streeter's 
words.  But  it  is  then  no  hard  step  to  decide,  as  E.  W.  Lummis,  J.  Chap- 
man, B.  C.  Butler,  and  many  others  have  (see  below  El),  that  the  re- 
lationship between  Luke  and  Matthew  may  well  be  more  sceintifically 
explained,  not  by  invoking  some  imaginary  source  as  the  link  between 
the  two,  but  by  trying  to  discover  whether  Luke  is  directly  dependent 
upon  Matthew. 

In  short,  the  crucial  weakness  of  both  the  priority  of  Mark  as  well  as 
the  Q  hypothesis  is  the  extensive  concatenation  of  agreements  between 
Matthew  and  Luke  where  all  three  Gospels  are  together  and  where 
Matthew  and  Luke  are  allegedly  relying  upon  both  Q  and  Mark.  In 
another  article,  Argyle  asserts  that  Streeter  ignored  many  of  these  sec- 
tions in  The  Four  Gospels;  see  "Agreements  Between  Matthew  and 
Luke,"  ExpTim,  73  (1961),  19-22.  Farmer  seems  to  have  reached  the 
same  conclusion  see  "Streeter's  Fatal  Omission,"  p.  90ff.  It  is  true  that 
F.  C.  Burkitt  actually  did  absent-mindedly  ignore  his  own  promise  to 
discuss  this  kind  of  evidence  against  the  priority  of  Mark  (on  Burkitt's 
lapse,  see  Farmer,  p.  90f.,  and  cp.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Gospel  History  and 
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Its  Transmission  [1906],  pp.  42  and  58ff.).  But  Streeter  is  not  so  forget- 
ful. He  does  discuss  the  same  passages  that  he  covered  in  his  earlier  arti- 
cle, but  one  might  not  realize  this,  for  they  are  to  be  found  here  and 
there  under  the  different  rubrics  of  his  many  specially  constructed  source- 
hypotheses;  see,  e.g.,  under  "Mark-M  overlaps"  (p.  259ff.),  "Mark-Q  over- 
laps" (p.  186ff.),  passages  where  Q  is  attested  in  one  Gospel  only  (p.  185), 
Mark-proto-Luke  overlaps  (p.  208ff.),  and,  in  case  he  might  have  over- 
looked some  overlaps  (or  places  where  overlaps  overlapped),  overlaps  in 
general  (p.  242ff.).  It  is  immediately  clear  that  every  one  of  these  cate- 
gories has  one  function:  to  explain  why  a  parallel  in  Mark  can  have 
manifest  signs  of  lateness  in  such  a  way  that  Mark's  general  priority 
can  still  be  maintained.  The  only  trouble  is,  there  are  so  many  it  is  pre- 
cisely Mark's  general  priority  that  is  seriously  threatened  when  they  are 
considered  in  the  aggregate.  To  be  sure,  many  different  hypotheses  can 
explain  these  phenomena;  for  a  Griesbachian  suggestion,  see  Farmer, 
p.  209f. 

C.  The  argument  from  the  order  of  incidents  and  sections 

We  now  turn  to  one  of  the  most  well-known  and,  for  many, 
most  obvious  arguments  in  behalf  of  Mark's  priority.  (The  other 
widely  used  argument  rests  upon  Mark's  primitive  Greek  and 
vivid  narrative  detail.  We  will  consider  it  in  the  next  section,  D.) 
Let  us  hear  once  more  Streeter's  formulation  of  this  argument: 
"The  relative  order  of  incidents  and  sections  in  Mark  is  in  gen- 
eral supported  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke;  where  either  of  them 
deserts  Mark,  the  other  is  usually  found  supporting  him"  (p.  151; 
see  more  fully  p.  161  f.). 

Once  again,  although  stated  in  an  inexcusably  prejudicial  man- 
ner, Streeter  has  got  the  facts  largely  right.  The  inference  that  it 
demonstrates  the  priority  of  Mark  is  obviously  false.  This  evidence 
concerning  the  order  of  incidents  and  sections  simply  is  not  a 
"reason  for  the  priority  of  Mark."  That  such  a  mistaken  idea 
could  take  root  and  become  an  axiom  of  international  biblical 
science,  capturing  the  minds  and  hearts  of  even  the  most  sharp- 
eyed  men  of  renown,  is  a  brilliant  spot  of  comedy  in  an  otherwise 
rather  sober  profession.  It  seems  that  it  is  not  only  in  politics  and 
love  that  men  do  foolish  things. 

Farmer  seems  to  have  had  his  eyes  opened  by  the  initial  observations  on 
this  fundamental  error  in  B.  C.  Butler,  The  Originality  of  St.  Matthew. 
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A  Critique  of  the  Two-Document  Hypothesis  (1951),  p.  62fF.  Going  back 
and  following  step-by-step  the  rise  of  the  Two-Document  hypothesis, 
Farmer  saw  each  new  move  in  the  direction  of  this  fundamental  mistake 
as  it  occurred.  His  general  conclusion  confirmed  that  of  Butler,  that  the 
argument  concerning  the  order  of  sections  was  originally  a  part  of  an 
Urgospel  hypothesis,  first  formulated  by  K.  Lachmann,  according  to 
whom  Mark  was  singled  out  as  reproducing  most  faithfully  the  order  of 
incidents  and  sections  of  a  lost,  original  Urgospel  lying  behind  all  of  the 
Synoptics.  But  then  this  Urgospel  shrank  more  and  more  down  to 
Mark's  size,  mostly  because  the  non-Markan  parts  of  it  were  being 
siphoned  off  into  another  hypothesis,  viz.  the  so-called  "Logia-source" 
(precursor  of  Q).  Finally,  this  Ur-Markus  (as  it  was  now  being  called) 
was  simply  identified  with  canonical  Mark  itself  (the  later  Holtz- 
mann,  Burkitt,  Streeter).  And  precisely  in  that  moment  the  original 
argument  from  order  lost  its  logical  footing  entirely.  It  had  gradually 
changed  from  the  claim  that  Mark's  order  best  preserved  an  order  be- 
longing to  a  prior  Urgospel  (because  by  comparison  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  many  deviations  Mark  does  not)  to  a  very  different  claim  that 
since  Mark's  order  is  a  common  denominator  in  some  sense  between 
Matthew's  and  Luke's  order  of  sections  and  incidents  it  is  prior  to  them 
(which  is  a  non  sequitur).  See  Farmer,  pp.  16f.,  23,  49f.,  64-67,  89f.;  for 
a  Griesbachian  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  of  order,  see  p.  21  If. 
Further,  Butler,  "The  Lachmann  Fallacy,"  Originality,  62-71  (Butler 
opted  for  the  Augustinian  solution).  N.  H.  Palmer  has  translated  the 
essay  in  which  Lachmann  originally  discussed  the  phenomenon  of  order; 
"Lachmann's  Argument,"  NTS,  13  (1967),  368-378.  Certain  comments 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  article  seemed  a  bit  confused  (see  377),  and 
drew  from  Farmer  a  clarification  the  following  year;  "  'The  Lachmann 
Fallacy'  "  NTS,  14  (1968),  441-443. 

As  we  might  expect,  a  lone  cry  of  protest  was  heard,  complain- 
ing that  the  argument  made  no  sense  at  all,  and,  again  as  we 
might  expect,  it  was  promptly  squelched.  Indeed,  H.  J.  Jameson, 
in  his  book,  The  Origin  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  A  Revision  of 
the  Synoptic  Problem  (1922),  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
notice  out  loud  that — as  currently  stated — the  evidence  Streeter 
here  points  to  was  quite  inconclusive  (see  p.  10  ff.),  and  was  open 
to  at  least  four  simple  interpretations  (we  shall  leave  it  to  our 
learned  Catholic  friends  to  decide  how  many  complicated  inter- 
pretations): the  Two-Document  hypothesis,  the  Augustinian  hy- 
pothesis (Jameson's  view),  the  Griesbach  hypothesis,  and  any 
Urgospel  hypothesis.  Streeter  rebuked  Jameson's  obduracy  (who 
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else  could  he  have  meant?),  chiding  him  for  displaying  a  quite 
unprofessional  unacquaintance  with  the  work  of  England's  guru 
in  Synoptic  criticism,  Sir  John  Hawkins: 

"Since  there  are  from  time  to  time  ingenious  persons  who  rush  into  print 
with  theories  to  the  contrary  [of  Mark's  priority],  I  can  only  suppose, 
either  that  they  have  not  been  at  pains  [to  study  carefully  J.  C.  Hawkins' 
Horae  Synopticae],  or  else  that — like  some  of  the  highly  cultivated 
people  who  think  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare  or  that  the  British  are  the 
Lost  Ten  Tribes — they  have  eccentric  views  of  what  constitutes  evi- 
dence." (p.  164) 

Prior  to  this  Streeter  had  already  scoffed  at  Jameson's  alternative 
solution,  viz.,  that  Mark  was  an  abridgment  of  Matthew  (Augus- 
tine's view;  but  see  below  under  Part  II). 

"There  is  nothing  antecedently  impropable  in  the  idea  that  for  certain 
purposes  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  Gospel  might  be  desired;  but 
only  a  lunatic  would  leave  out  Matthew's  account  of  the  Infancy,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  practically  all  the  parables,  in  order  to  get 
room  for  purely  verbal  expansion  of  what  was  retained."  (p.  158,  italics 
mine) 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  proponents  of  the  Augustinian 
hypothesis  are  perfectly  capable  of  giving  plausible  explanations 
for  what  seemed  sheer  lunacy  to  Streeter  (see,  e.g.,  John  Chap- 
man, Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke.  A  Study  in  the  Order  and  Inter- 
relation of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  [1937]),  Streeter  seems  to  imagine 
that  the  literary  abbreviation  he  describes  would  have  been 
quite  unlikely  for  the  early  church.  As  we  shall  show  later  (Part  III 
C),  this  reaction  of  Streeter  is  surprisingly  inconsistent  with  well- 
known  facts  about  the  early  church. 

Needless  to  say,  Jameson's  objections  were  ignored.  He  did 
raise  one  question  from  within  the  Two-Document  hypothesis' 
own  terms  of  discussion,  however,  which  is  quite  penetrating.  To 
put  it  into  Farmer's  reformulation:  if  Streeter  is  right  about  the 
way  Matthew  and  Luke  independently  or  jointly  seem  constantly 
to  support  Mark's  order,  then  "why  does  Matthew  usually  support 
Mark  when  Mark  is  deserted  by  Luke?  And,  as  if  to  compound 
the  difficulty,  why  should  Luke,  in  a  singular  way  support  Mark 
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when  Mark  is  deserted  by  Matthew?"  (p.  213,  italics  added).  How 
did  it  happen  that  the  whole  of  Mark,  almost,  is  covered  precisely 
by  one  or  the  other  or  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  acting  as  if  in 
divinely  fore-ordained  harmony  and  invisible  guidance  (for,  as 
we  all  know,  neither  was  aware  of  what  the  other  was  doing)?  Just 
when  Luke  goes  off  into  a  special  passage,  there  appears  at  Mark's 
side  faithful  Matthew,  as  if  by  magic,  and  just  when  Matthew  sud- 
denly departs  on  an  errand  of  his  own,  in  the  nick  of  time  back 
comes  Luke,  as  if  in  response  to  a  providential  bath  qol.  How  is  it 
possible? 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  what  Arrian,  the  compiler  of 
Epictetus'  discourses,  said  about  the  way  he  wrote  a  biography  of 
Alexander  the  Great:  "Wherever  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  and  Aris- 
tobulus  son  of  Aristobulus  give  an  identical  account  in  their 
works  on  Alexander  son  of  Philip,  I  follow  this  with  absolute 
confidence  in  its  accuracy.  Where  they  disagree,  I  choose  the  ver- 
sion which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  more  credible  and  at  the  same 
time  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  (Anabasis,  I,  1,  quoted  from 
A.  J.  Toynbee,  Greek  Historical  Thought  from  Homer  to  the  Age 
of  Heraclius  [Mentor,  n.d.],  p.  70;  further  R.  M.  Grant,  The 
Earliest  Lives  of  Jesus  [1961],  p.  48  f.). 

Why  couldn't  the  author  of  Mark  have  done  the  same  with  his 
two  sources?  Does  it  sound  so  impossible?  Later  on  we  shall  come 
back  to  this  question  of  how  Mark  may  have  conflated  the  two 
other  Gospels  (Part  III  B).  At  this  point,  let  it  be  emphasized  that 
Farmer's  objection  seems  quite  well  taken: 

Streeter's  statement,  that  "the  relative  order  of  incidents  and  sections  in 
Mark  is  in  general  supported  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke;  where  either 
of  them  deserts  Mark,  the  other  is  usually  found  supporting  him,"  is  a 
tour  de  force  by  which  a  serious  problem  for  the  Marcan  hypothesis  is 
converted  into  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  priority  of  Mark  (p.  213). 

One  might  understand,  using  Arrian's  description  of  his  method 
as  an  example,  how  this  phenomenon  would  have  come  about  if 
Mark  were  last,  but  it  is  precisely  what  we  cannot  explain  if  Mark 
is  first. 
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Cp.  Farmer,  p.  50,  and  p.  289ff.,  where  Jameson's  argument  is  quoted  in 
extenso.  It  was  not  until  B.  C.  Butler's  book  appeared,  The  Originality 
of  St.  Matthew  (1951),  that  a  distinct  shock  registered  throughout  the 
tower  of  Bible  research.  Butler  raised  the  same  objection  Jameson  had, 
that  Streeter  and  others  who  made  use  of  the  argument  from  the  order 
of  incidents  as  if  it  supported  exclusively  the  hypothesis  of  Mark's 
priority  were  committing  "a  schoolboyish  error  of  elementary  reason- 
ing" (p.  63).  Butler  went  beyond  Jameson  to  show  how  this  error  had 
come  about  as  a  result  of  the  unconscious  alteration  of  the  initial  as- 
sumptions of  the  discussion.  It  now  appears  that  this  objection  is  finally 
beginning  to  change  some  minds.  Two  recent  signs:  the  excursus  by 
G.  M.  Styler,  "The  Priority  of  Mark,"  in  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The  Birth  of 
the  New  Testament  (1962),  pp.  223-232,  in  which  he  concedes  that 
Butler  proved  conclusively  that  the  argument  from  order  will  not  sup- 
port any  particular  hypothesis.  Nevertheless,  Styler  still  held  to  Mark's 
priority,  mostly  on  the  usual  grounds  of  its  primitive  style  and  theology — 
Streeter's  fourth  argument  which  we  shall  discuss  in  the  next  section. 
The  other  straw  in  the  wind  is  an  article  by  H.  Meynell,  "The  Synoptic 
Problem:  Some  Unorthodox  Solutions,"  Theology,  70  (1967),  386-397. 
Meynell  also  cites  Butler  as  having  been  decisive  for  showing  up  the 
inconclusiveness  of  the  argument  from  order,  and  thus  opening  the 
situation  for  a  fresh  consideration  of  alternative  hypotheses — in  this 
case,  Pierson  Parker's  (The  Gospel  Before  Mark  [1953])  and  W.  R. 
Farmer's.  As  the  Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the  Gospels  itself  shows,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  more  discussion  going  on  behind  the  scenes  than  an 
outsider  might  surmise  judging  only  from  the  number  of  articles  that 
have  appeared. 

Before  we  continue,  it  should  be  noted  that  Streeter  separates  off 
these  three  "reasons  for  the  priority  of  Mark"  from  the  following 
two  with  this  statement:  "this  conjunction  and  alternation  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  in  their  agreement  with  Mark  as  regards  (a) 
content,  (b)  wording,  (c)  order,  is  only  explicable  if  they  are  in- 
corporating a  source  identical,  or  all  but  identical,  with  Mark" 
(p.  151,  cp.  p.  162).  We  have  demonstrated,  instead,  that  Streeter 
has  not  successfully  proved  his  case  up  to  this  point.  On  the  con- 
trary, Styler  is  completely  correct  when  he  asserts,  "from  these  facts 
[scil.  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  above],  it  is  clear  that,  as  far  as  material 
common  to  all  three  is  concerned,  Mk  is  the  middle  term  or  link 
between  Matt,  and  Lk.  .  ,  .  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  priority 
of  Mark  will  satisfactorily  explain  these  phenomena.  But  its  advo- 
cates have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  arguing  (or  assuming)  that 
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no  other  hypothesis  will  explain  them"  (op.  cit.,  p.  225).  Thus, 
before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
Streeter's  case  for  the  priority  of  Mark  will  have  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  strength  of  the  next  two  arguments  alone. 

D.  The  argument  from  Mark's  primitive  language  and  theology 

Streeter's  formulation  of  this  very  influential  argument  is  as 
follows:  "The  primitive  character  of  Mark  is  further  shown  by 
(a)  the  use  of  phrases  likely  to  cause  offense,  which  are  omitted 
or  toned  down  in  the  other  Gospels,  (b)  roughness  of  style  and 
grammar,  and  the  preservation  of  Aramaic  words"  (p.  151  f.,  see 
more  fully  p.  162  ff.).  Since  this  statement  does  not  fully  and 
clearly  set  forth  all  the  kinds  of  judgments  Streeter  actually  brings 
to  bear,  let  us  elaborate  his  view  more  carefully. 

First,  he  finds  a  general  tendency  "in  Matthew  and  Luke  .  .  . 
to  improve  upon  and  refine  Mark's  version"  (p.  162).  For  ex- 
ample, many  such  improvements  "have  a  reverential  motive." 
How  Streeter  was  able  to  decide  when  something  was  more  rev- 
erential than  a  close  parallel,  and  thereby  later,  is  still  something 
of  an  enigma.  He  apparently  had  in  his  possession  some  sort  of 
calibrated  scale  of  reverentialness  as  it  obtained  in  the  early  days 
of  the  church  along  which  he  was  able  confidently  to  range  the 
various  Gospel  texts  in  terms  of  earlier  or  later  reverentialness. 
Where  he  chanced  to  discover  such  a  handy  implement  is  a  mys- 
tery to  everyone,  for  many  of  us  have  searched  for  years  in  hopes 
of  finding  our  own,  but  all  in  vain.  Until  we  each  have  one  and 
can  thus  check  our  results  against  those  of  Canon  Streeter,  perhaps 
we  should  set  these  impressions  of  his  aside  until  we  have  carefully 
considered  the  literary  evidence. 

Streeter  also  proposed  numerous  literary  axioms,  such  as  (a) 
"better  Greek"  (Matthew  and  Luke)'  is  later  Greek;  (b)  repetitious, 
redundant  style  (Mark)  is  earlier  than  shorter,  "succinct  and  care- 
fully chosen  language"  (Matthew  and  Luke);  (c)  "interesting  and 
picturesque  details  .  .  .  which  add  nothing  to  the  information 
conveyed"  (Mark)  is  earlier;  (d)  "duplicate  expressions"  (Mark) 
is  earlier  than,  as  it  were,  single  expressions:  "not  infrequently  it 
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happens  that  Matthew  retains  one  [member  of  such  duplicate 
expressions]  and  Luke  the  other"  (p.  164);  Latinized  (or  Ara- 
maized)  Greek  (Mark)  is  earlier  than  better,  Greek  (Matthew  and 
Luke);  (e)  the  presence  of  "the  original  Aramaic  words  used  by 
our  Lord"  (Mark  has  eight)  is  earlier  than  not  having  any  at  all 
in  the  same  stories  (Luke),  or  only  rarely  (Matthew  has  one  case — 
the  crucifixion — but  there  it  is  Hebrew).  This  list  is  obviously 
redundant.  What  it  boils  down  to  are  four  contentions:  (a)  a 
rougher  Greek  style  does  not  tend  to  stand  in  literary  de- 
pendence upon  a  better,  smoother  Greek  style;  (b)  a  full,  pic- 
turesque, conversational  narrative  does  not  tend  to  stem  from  a 
sparse,  shorter  narrative;  (c)  pleonastic  phrases  do  not  stand  in 
literary  dependence  upon  simpler  phrases  (this  is  really  a  part  of 
(a)  but  it  is  so  frequently  singled  out,  it  is  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration); (d)  Aramaic  words  are  not  added  in  the  midst  of 
narratives  that  originally  did  not  have  them.  Add  these  all  to- 
gether and  they  point  to  an  earlier,  more  primitive  Gospel  (Mark) 
which  has  been  smoothed  out  and  touched  up  in  two  later  ones 
(Matthew  and  Luke). 

The  fact  is,  however,  not  a  single  one  of  these  arguments,  nor 
all  of  them  together,  conclusively  demonstrates  Mark's  priority. 
Every  single  one  of  them  has  been  turned,  in  fact,  to  show  pre- 
cisely the  opposite.  Mark's  rougher  Greek,  with  its  Latin  loan- 
words and  heavy  use  of  the  historic  present  used  to  be  considered 
good  evidence  for  a  mid-second-century  date,  according  to  the 
Tubingen  School.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  Aramaic 
words  in  Mark  is  not  what  is  so  interesting.  It  is  the  fact  that  these 
are  so  often  accompanied  by  translations.  Furthermore,  in  two 
healing  pericopes,  they  are  Jesus'  "healing  word"  along  with  other 
magical  gestures  mentioned  only  by  Mark.  Thus,  they  could  easily 
be  later  additions,  i.e.,  to  provide  the  church  with  the  magical, 
healing  formulas  used  by  Jesus — naturally  in  his  own  tongue. 

The  sense  one  has,  in  reading  Mark  of  full,  vivid,  inconsequen- 
tial detail  is  precisely  characteristic  of  the  second-century  apocry- 
phal acts.  And  as  for  Mark's  well-known  pleonastic  style,  could  this 
not  be  the  natural  result  of  an  author  combining  two  sources? — 
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especially  because,  as  Streeter  himself  declares  (p.  164),  it  seems 
most  remarkable  to  view  it  the  other  way,  where,  as  if  guided  by 
the  left  hand  and  right  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Matthew  inde- 
pendently selects  precisely  one-half  of  a  Markan  pleonasm,  and 
Luke  the  other,  time  after  time. 

Incidentally,  a  literary  test  Streeter  does  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
cussed is  one  concerning  the  relative  distribution  of  certain  fa- 
vorite phrases  or  formulistic  expressions.  It  is  rather  interesting  as 
Farmer  describes  it  in  Griesbachian  terms.  The  formulas  in  ques- 
tion are  of  a  very  particular  type:  those  that  occur  in  one  Gospel, 
which  also  occur  in  another  Gospel  at  a  parallel  point  and  also 
occur  independently  in  the  first  Gospel  elsewhere  (see  for  a  list 
of  such  cases,  J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae,^  p.  168  f.).  Farmer 
finds  that  the  examination  of  this  type  of  literary  evidence  pro- 
duced the  following  results:  "  'Favorite  or  habitual  expressions'  of 
Matthew  are  found  frequently  both  in  Mark  and  Luke  in  parallel 
passages  where  there  is  evidence  of  copying.  Such  formulas  of 
Luke  also  occur  fairly  frequently  in  Mark.  There  seem  to  be  no 
such  expressions  characteristic  of  Mark,  however,  which  show  up 
either  in  Matthew  or  Luke.  This  fact  is  particularly  difficult  to 
understand  on  Streeter 's  theory  concerning  Markan  priority.  For 
if  Matthew  and  Luke  copied  Mark,  presumably  they  would  inad- 
vertently copy  at  least  a  few  of  Mark's  characteristic  expressions 
into  the  texts  of  their  Gospels.  This  would  seem  to  be  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  Matthew,  where  the  amount  of  verbatim  agree- 
ment between  Matthew  and  Mark  is  so  great  that  if  Matthew 
copied  Mark  it  would  seem  to  be  highly  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  averted  all  characteristic  expressions  of  Mark."  (op.  cit.,  p. 
157) 

As  for  the  other  literary  axioms  of  §treeter,  Farmer  shows  how  Mark's 
poor  Greek  was  widely  recognized  in  the  19th  century  as  evidence  of 
Mark's  having  spoiled  the  Greek  of  his  sources  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion  that  the  Acts  of  Pilate  or  the  Gospel  of  Peter  do,  both  of  which 
rely  on  the  canonical  Gospels;  see  pp.  120-13,  159-169.  See  further, 
L.  Vaganay,  L'evangile  de  Pierre  (1930),  pp.  52f.,  141-146.  On  the  Latin- 
isms  in  Mark,  see  especially  the  intriguing  article  by  P.-L.  Couchoud, 
"Was  the  Gospel  of  Mark  Written  in  Latin?"  Crozer  Quarterly,  5  (1928), 
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35-79.  This  translation  by  M.  S.  Enslin  of  an  earlier  French  article  (same 
title,  in  RevHistRel,  [1926],  161-192)  provided  Couchoud  with  the  op- 
portunity thoroughly  to  revise  and  supplement  his  argument.  In  general, 
see  B.  W.  Bacon,  Is  Mark  a  Roman  Gospel?  (1919),  who  documents 
Mark's  ignorance  of  Palestinian  geography,  political  customs,  and  gen- 
eral anti-Jewish  bias.  On  the  question  of  the  difference  between  true 
Semitisms  and  the  use  of  actual  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  words  with  trans- 
lations, see  Farmer,  pp.  124,  172ff.;  further  B.  C.  Butler,  op.  cit.,  p.  68ff. 
Indeed,  Mark's  transliterations  are  curiously  inconsistent  with  known 
forms  of  the  alleged  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  words  he  translates;  see  I. 
Robinowitz,  "'Be  opened' = 'E^^aSa'  (Mark  7:34):  Did  Jesus  speak 
Hebrew?"  ZNW,  53  (1962),  229-238. 

But  we  may  argue  back  and  forth  about  aspects  of  Streeter's 
literary  criteria,  what  they  mean,  and  so  forth,  'till  the  cows  come 
home,'  and  fail  to  come  to  a  much  more  fundamental  problem 
at  the  root  of  this  entire  tree  of  arguments.  When  has  a  single  one 
of  these  four  arguments  ever  been  itself  scientifically  tested  to  see 
whether  and  to  what  extent  it  is  a  reliable  criterion  for  deciding 
between  early  or  late  traditions?  When  has  anyone  scrutinized 
these  axioms  themselves  to  see  how  valid  they  are? 

One  would  think  that  this  had  been  done  many  times,  judging 
from  the  bland  confidence  with  which  so  many  use  them  as  picks 
and  shovels  to  quarry  out  of  Matthew  and  Luke  the  many  hypo- 
thetical sources  which  so  fill  the  literature.  But  unbelievable  as  it 
must  seem,  with  the  possible  exception  of  E.  DeWitt  Burton's 
study  on  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  and  the  Synoptic  Prob- 
lem (1904),  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  careful,  scientific  test  of  the 
limitations  and  validity  of  such  arguments  in  the  older  literature. 
One  would  think  that  somewhere  in  the  works  of  such  source- 
theorists  as  Pierson  Parker  or  Leon  Vaganay  or  Wilhelm  Buss- 
mann  one  would  find  a  careful,  extensive  critique  of  their  chief 
literary  instruments,  establishing  the  correct  way  to  use  them, 
and  specifying  the  precise  weight  and  character  the  results  ob- 
tained by  their  use  should  have.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Indeed, 
one  cannot  help  drawing  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  doubt  pre- 
cisely because  so  many  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  correct  way  to 
use  such  criteria  that  the  literature  on  the  Synoptic  Problem  is  so 
filled  with  references  to  hypothetical  sources  and  their  constant, 
uncontrollable  "overlapping." 
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At  least  the  Augustinians  (e.g.,  Lummis,  Jameson,  Chapman, 
Butler,  Argyle)  have  this  advantage:  their  view  gives  one  a  much 
easier  conscience.  With  them  one  is  not  so  likely  to  lie  awake 
nights  wondering  how  to  figure  out  how  much  Q  overlapped  M 
(see  Streeter,  pp.  243  £.,  249-254,  281-285).  To  join  up  with  them, 
all  one  needs  is  to  postulate  the  altogether  charming  scene  of  the 
aged  St.  Peter,  preaching  at  last  in  Imperial  Rome,  holding  a  copy 
of  Matthew  in  his  hand  as  an  aid  to  his  fading  memory.  At  his 
feet  sits  St.  Mark,  faithfully  copying  down  his  every  word.  Thus 
St.  Peter,  his  memory  gloriously  jogged,  reminisces  on  the  times 
when  the  Lord  walked  among  men,  expanding  slightly  the  sparse, 
concentrated  accounts  of  Matthew  from  his  own  memory  of  the 
things  that  happened  and  Mark  records  those  vivid  narratives  in 
the  Gospel  called  by  his  name  (see  e.g.,  J.  Chapman,  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  [1937],  pp.  83-93).  Perhaps  I  haven't  described 
this  view  as  persuasively  as  it  could  be,  but  the  general  idea  should 
be  clear  enough:  Mark's  brevity  in  over-all  scope  and  contents,  as 
well  as  its  frequently  considerably  expanded  sections  where  it  does 
contain  Matthean  material,  can  be  explained  without  recourse 
to  any  hypothetical  sources,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  is  able  to 
take  into  account  and  comply  with  the  traditions  handed  down 
by  the  early  church  fathers  concerning  the  origins  of  these  two 
Gospels,  something  the  Two-Document  hypothesis  must  disregard. 

However  this  may  be,  a  careful,  exhaustive  testing  of  these 
common  literary  arguments  has  finally  appeared.  The  Tendencies 
of  the  Synoptic  Tradition,  Soc.  for  N.  T.  Stud.,  Mon.  Ser.  9  (1969), 
by  E.  P.  Sanders,  is  devoted  precisely  to  this  question,  viz.,  testing 
the  reliability  of  such  arguments  as  the  presence  of  Semitisms, 
good  or  poor  grammatical  constructions,  longer  or  shorter  versions 
of  the  same  pericopes,  and  the  like.  The  testing  ground  selected 
could  not  have  been  more  scientifically  conceived,  for  Sanders 
carried  out  his  research,  not  only  within  the  canonical  Gospels, 
and  compared  the  results  of  that  with  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
a  comparison  between  the  canonical  Gospels  and  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  he  also  checked  out  comparisons  between  these  writings 
and  citations  in  the  early  Fathers.  Then,  equally  significant, 
Sanders  worked  through  the  important  manuscript  traditions,  the 
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Caesarean,  the  Western,  the  Alexandrian,  and  others,  to  see  how 
they  supported  or  conflicted  with  these  literary  axioms.  He  arrived 
at  an  astonishing  conclusion:  "there  are  no  hard  and  fast  laws  of 
the  development  of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  On  all  counts  the  tra- 
dition developed  in  opposite  directions.  It  became  both  longer 
and  shorter,  both  more  and  less  detailed,  and  both  more  and  less 
Semitic  ....  For  this  reason,  dogmatic  statements  that  a  certain 
characteristic  proves  a  certain  passage  to  be  earlier  than  another 
are  never  justified"  (p.  272,  italics  added). 

This  extraordinarily  thorough  treatment  fills  a  large  gap  in  the  litera- 
ture. Long  overdue  is  Sanders'  introductory  discussion  in  which  he 
points  to  case  after  case  in  which  these  arguments  have  been  used  in 
utterly  contradictory  ways  by  various  men,  leaving  the  entire  discussion 
in  a  state  of  grave  disarray  (pp.  1-29).  Unfortunately,  Sanders  did 
not  discuss  the  only  other  full-length  test  of  typical  literary-critical 
axioms  which  has  appeared:  M.  P.  Brown's  masterfully  conceived  and 
executed  analysis  of  arguments  frequently  employed  to  decide  the 
authenticity  or  inauthenticity  of  certain  Pauline  letters  such  as  Colos- 
sians  or  Ephesians;  see  The  Authentic  Writings  of  Ignatius.  A  Study  of 
Linguistic  Criteria,  Duke  Studies  in  Religion,  2  (1963).  Using  the  two 
sets  of  Ignatian  letters,  whose  authenticity  and  inauthenticity  respec- 
tively have  been  conclusively  verified  through  manuscript  evidence,  | 
Brown  ran  tests  on  such  commonly  used  criteria  as  length  of  sentences, 
use  of  certain  prepositions,  favorite  grammatical  constructions,  the  ap- 
pearance of  key  concepts  or  terms,  and  so  on.  In  his  conclusion  he 
ranked  in  degree  of  reliability  each  of  the  criteria,  giving  the  necessary 
warnings  and  suggestions  on  the  proper  way  to  employ  them.  More 
studies  like  these  two  are  badly  needed,  e.g.,  in  the  whole  area  of  how 
copying  was  carried  out  in  antiquity;  just  how  copying,  conflating  ma- 
terial, abridging,  expanding,  and  so  on  was  carried  out.  We  need  more 
scientifically  verified  guidelines  to  help  us  understand  what  is  probable 
and  what  not  in  this  whole  area.  T.  R.  Rosch^'s  penetrating  critique, 
"The  Words  of  Jesus  and  the  Future  of  the  'Q'  Hypothesis,"  JBL,  79 
(1960),  210-220,  is  actually  a  petition  for  just  this  sort  of  information. 
An  excellent  step  in  this  direction  is  the  study  by  A.  Pelletier,  Flavius 
Joseph,  Adapteur  de  la  Lettre  d'Aristee.  Une  reaction  atticisante  contre 
la  Koine  (1962).  The  best  general  discussion  is  still  that  of  H.  J.  Cad- 
bury,  The  Making  of  Luke-Acts  2  (1958). 

Sanders'  exhaustive  study  indicates  that  it  might  be  true  that 
the  explanation  of  Mark's  rough  Greek,  vivid  detail  and  small 
size,  as  compared  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  because  it  is  older, 
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i.e.,  more  primitive,  than  they  are.  But  it  might  be  just  as  true 
that  all  of  these  characteristics  are  signs  of  its  lateness,  putting  it 
in  the  group  of  early  second-century  writings  emanating  from 
Rome  which  have  many  of  the  same  features  it  does.  In  short, 
Streeter's  argument  for  the  priority  of  Mark  using  style,  grammar, 
and  vocabulary  collapses,  since  the  evidence  is  quite  inconclusive. 
In  my  opinion,  although  Streeter  never  said  it  in  so  many 
words,  his  insulting  crack  about  Jameson's  proposal  to  adopt  the 
Augustinian  view  reveals  another  argument  which  was  quite  de- 
cisive for  him.  It  was  not  a  literary  argument  exactly,  but  rather 
a  historical  one.  It  seems  to  have  been  impossible  for  Streeter  to 
imagine  why  anyone  in  the  early  church  who  had  Matthew  (much 
less  Matthew  and  Luke  as  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  must  contend) 
would  even  want  to  create  out  of  them  such  a  truncated,  sayings- 
less  abridgment  as  Mark  represents.  What  purpose  would  such 
a  mutilation  serve  that  could  not  be  surpassingly  better  served  by 
either  Matthew  or  Luke  (much  less  both  together)  in  a  far  more 
glorious  way?  This  crucial  question  must  be  answered  before 
Mark's  lateness  can  ever  seem  very  plausible,  no  matter  how  neat 
and  simple  the  Griesbach  solution  may  be  on  purely  literary 
grounds.  We  shall  return  to  this  later  in  Part  III  C. 

E.  The  argument  from   the   distribution   of  Markan   and   non- 
Markan  material  in  Matthew  and  Luke 

Streeter  gives  a  very  roundabout  statement  of  this  argument  in 
the  Synopsis  at  the  head  of  his  chapter  (p.  152),  so  we  shall  pass 
straight  to  the  most  crucial  part  of  it  which  he  brings  up  later  in 
the  text:  "subsequent  to  the  Temptation  story,  there  is  not  a 
single  case  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  inserting  a 
piece  of  Q  material  .  .  .  into  the  same  context  of  Mark"  (p.  165). 
Connoisseurs  of  Two-Document  arcana  s&em  especially  fond  of 
this  argument.  To  be  adept  enough  to  bandy  it  about  in  public 
is  immediate  proof  of  a  very  advanced  degree  of  initiation  into 
the  mysteries.  The  real  mystery  is  why  anyone  (including  myself) 
ever  took  it  seriously.  For  one  thing,  Streeter  has  no  business 
offering  as  an  argument  for  the  priority  of  Mark  something  which, 
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as  B.  C.  Butler  rightly  complained,  contained  "no  new  evidence 
in  proof  of  [the  Two-Document]  theory,  but  a  series  of  deductions 
from  it"  {op  cit.,  p.  67,  italics  mine). 

But  not  only  is  this  not  a  "reason  for  the  priority  of  Mark," 
Streeter  repeatedly  contradicted  the  statement  itself  in  other  con- 
texts. It  would  be  fitting  to  reiterate  what  Jameson  originally  said 
about  this: 

Now  [Streeter's  statement]  looks  very  convincing,  until  we  remember  the 
well-known  fact,  which  Canon  Streeter  himself  draws  attention  to  in 
more  than  one  place,  that,  except  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  Temptation  (where  the  contexts  agree),  Luke  does  not 
attempt  to  insert  his  'Q'  matter  into  the  Markan  context  at  all,  hut 
collects  it  all  into  some  three  or  jour  large  sections,  which  are  inter- 
posed between  similar  large  sections  of  Markan  matter  {pp.  cit.,  p.  15f.; 
cp.  A.  M.  Farrer,  "On  Dispensing  with  Q,"  Studies  in  the  Gospels, 
p.  66). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Streeter  did  not  think  Luke  was  inserting  any- 
thing into  the  Markan  outline,  but  precisely  the  reverse.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  what  Luke  really  did  was  insert  chunks  of  Mark  into 
another  Gospel:  "this  combined  non-Marcan  document  [scil. 
Q  +  L,  which  he  called  'proto-Luke,'  and  which  was  a  Gospel; 
see  p.  199  ff.]  was  regarded  by  Luke  as  his  main  source  and  sup- 
plied the  framework  into  which  he  fitted  extracts  of  Mark"  (p. 
167  f,.  italics  added).  Or  again,  "the  non-Markan  sections  [of 
Luke]  represent  a  single  document,  and  to  Luke  this  was  the 
framework  into  which  he  inserted,  at  convenient  places,  extracts 
from  Mark"  (p.  208). 

Now  although  this  argument  is  not  really  an  argument  at  all 
but  a  fallacy  (even  if  it  were  not,  one  could  hardly  decide  what 
Streeter  means  to  assert  since  he  seems  to  be  claiming  contra- 
dictory things),  nevertheless,  this  "fifth  reason"  is  important  and 
has  one  great  virtue.  It  shows  how  closely  tied  together  the  prior- 
ity of  Mark  is  with  the  assumption  of  a  hypothetical  sayings- 
collection.  The  two  are  inextricably  intertwined.  This  state  of 
affairs  may  be  explained  historically  by  remembering  that  orig- 
inally, it  was  not  Mark  which  was  understood  to  be  joined  with 
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Q,  but  Urmarcus.  Originally,  there  were  two  hypothetical  sources 
understood  to  lie  behind  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  As  Farmer 
comments: 

"The  Marcan  hypothesis  was  first  regarded  as  "scientifically  established" 
only  in  connection  with  an  Ur-gospel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Papias' 
Logia  on  the  other.  Without  these  two  ideological  presuppositions,  pure 
products  of  the  creative  imagination  of  Lessing  and  Schleiermacher,  the 
Marcan  hypothesis,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  .  .  .  probably  never 
have  been  accepted  by  New  Testament  scholars  acquainted  with  the 
realities  of  the  Synoptic  Problem."  (p.  24f.) 

If  this  is  the  case,  we  should  be  very  mistaken  to  think  that  we 
have  successfully  destroyed  the  grounds  for  believing  in  the  prior- 
ity of  Mark  just  because  not  a  single  argument  Streeter  advanced 
in  behalf  of  it  has  been  left  standing.  Never  mind  that  the  very 
definition  of  Q  requires  the  priority  of  Mark  to  be  soundly 
established.  Even  though  this  must  strike  the  logically-minded  as 
a  bit  strange,  the  fact  is  the  priority  of  Mark  has  been  traditionally 
defended  directly,  and,  as  it  were,  indirectly — i.e.,  from  arguments 
for  Q.  Streeter  is  a  classic  example  of  this  procedure.  Thus  even 
though  one  head  of  the  "Pushmi-puUyu"  has  been  lopped  off, 
the  beast  is  still  very  much  alive  and  the  other  head  still  intact! 
So  now  we  must  go  round  and  scrutinize  the  other  end  of  this 
hypothesis,  for  it  seems  that  the  existence  of  Q  has  always  been 
essential  to  the  argument  for  Mark's  priority — precisely  as  the 
loop-hole  to  invoke  anytime  one  finds  a  pericope  that  is  more 
primitive  in  Matthew  and /or  Luke  when  they  were  supposedly 
using  Mark:  the  blessed  overlap!  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Styler  for 
putting  this  with  exquisite  aplomb  when  he  casually  let  on  how 
scholars  really  went  about  using  the  Q  hypothesis  in  their  work:  "it 
was  not  necessary  to  maintain  that  Mark's  version  must  at  every 
point  be  older  than  Matt.'s  parallel  version,  "Since  it  was  possible  to 
say  that  anything  in  Matt,  which  in  fact  seemed  more  original  than 
Mark  could  have  been  derived  from  Q"  ("The  Priority  of  Mark," 
in  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The  Birth  of  the  New  Testament  [1962],  p. 
223,  italics  mine).  With  that  kind  of  system,  how  could  you  lose? 
It  recalls  Bert  Taylor's  humorous  ditty  about  the  Brontosaur: 
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Behold  the  mighty  brontosaur, 

Famous  in  prehistoric  lore, 

Not  only  for  his  power  and  strength 

But  also  for  his  intellectual  length. 

You  will  observe  by  these  remains, 

The  creature  had  two  sets  of  brains! 

One  in  his  head  (the  usual  place). 

The  other  at  his  spinal  base. 

Thus  he  could  reason  a  priori 

As  well  as  a  posteriori. 

No  problem  bothered  him  a  bit; 

He  made  both  head  and  tail  of  it. 

If  one  brain  found  the  pressure  strong, 

It  passed  a  few  ideas  along. 

If  something  slipped  his  forward  mind, 

'Twos  rescued  by  the  one  behind. 

And  if  in  error  he  was  caught. 

He  had  a  saving  afterthought. 

Thus  he  could  think,  without  congestion, 

Upon  both  sides  of  every  question. 

Oh,  gaze  upon  this  model  beast — 

Defunct  ten  million  years,  at  least! 

F.  Critique  of  the  Q  hypothesis 

This  critique  will  consist  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  a  literary- 
critical  discussion  which  shall,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concede 
the  priority  of  Mark  as  well  as  the  existence  of  Q  in  order  to  put 
some  questions  that  require  explanation  if  the  Q  hypothesis  is  to 
stand.  The  second  part  will  contain  an  inquiry  into  the  historical 
arguments  commonly  advanced  in  support  of  the  Q  hypothesis. 

1)  What  was  Q} 

Hamlet:  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel? 

Petronius:  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel  indeed! 

Hamlet:  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Petronius:  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Hamlet:  Or,  like  a  whale? 

Petronius:  Very  like  a  whale. 

(Superscription  to  "  'Q'  Is  Only  What  You  Make  It,"  S.  Petrie  Nov 

Test,  3  (1959),  28). 

Only  naive  graduate  students  think  that  Q  is  (by  definition) 
the  non-Markan  sections  in  Matthew  and  Luke  which  more  or 
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less  closely  resemble  each  other.  To  be  sure,  this  may  be  what  Q 
is  in  part,  but  it  overlooks  the  far  more  useful  and  important  part 
of  Q.  As  Styler's  remark  quoted  above  plainly  shows,  the  real 
value  of  the  Q  hypothesis  is  that  it  provides  a  way  for  those  doing 
research  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  handle  all  of  the  passages 
which  clearly  belie  the  theory  of  Mark's  originality.  In  other 
words,  the  true  essence  of  the  contents  of  the  Q  source  consists 
not  in  the  non-Markan  matter  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  pre- 
cisely in  those  passages  of  Triple  Tradition  in  which  Matthew 
and  Luke  jointly  (or  singly)  attest  more  primitive  Mark-like  mat- 
ter; where  Q,  to  coin  a  phrase,  "overlaps"  Mark.  Streeter  couldn't 
have  said  it  more  perfectly:  "to  put  it  paradoxically,  the  over- 
lapping of  Mark  and  Q  is  more  certain  than  is  the  existence  of  Q" 
(p.  186,  italics  mine). 

The  truth  is,  these  Q-Mark  overlaps  raise  all  sorts  of  problems. 
For  example,  how  big  was  Q?  In  view  of  the  fact,  mentioned 
above  (B)  that  negative  and  positive  agreements  against  Mark 
sometimes  link  up  with  Q  sections  before  and  after  Triple- 
Tradition  sections,  it  begins  to  appear  that  Q  was  quite  large: 
larger  than  Mark  at  any  rate.  Not  only  that,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  primarily  a  collection  of  sayings  at  all,  but  began  with 
and  continued  to  have  strictly  narrative  sections  all  through,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  Passion.  What  was  the  relation  between 
this  gospel-Q  and  Mark?  Why  did  Mark  ignore  it  so  much?  And  so 
on;  the  questions  could  be  multiplied. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  have  always  found  that  adherents  of  the 
Two-Document  hypothesis  fell  back  quite  painlessly  upon  the 
idea  that  there  may  have  been  an  Urgospel,  shaped  like  Mark  in 
some  way.  But  this  seems  to  be  because  most  of  them  have  never 
given  the  idea  up  anyway  (i.e.,  the  vestiges  of  the  older  original 
hypothesis  still  hang  around;  see  e.g.,  Sanders,  op  cit.,  p.  6,  nn. 
2,  3,  for  references  on  Bultmann,  Hawkins,  and  others).  But  now 
it  finally  becomes  clear  what  promiscuous  invoking  of  Q  all  over 
the  place  really  signifies:  the  Markan  priorists  all  have  an  Ur- 
gospel tucked  in  their  back-pockets,  called  Q,  which  surfaces  now 
here,  now  there,  in  any  of  the  three  Gospels  at  any  point.  Here 
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also  we  finally  understand  why  so  many  consider  it  to  be  the 
special  genius  of  form-criticism  that  it  can  tap  this  underground 
reservoir  of  more  primitive  tradition  working  indiscriminately 
through  any  of  the  Gospels,  and  therefore  independently  of  any 
particular  solution  of  the  Synoptic  Problem.  Indeed,  some  are 
even  rash  enough  to  claim  that  with  the  techniques  of  form- 
criticism  in  our  possession,  no  particular  solution  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem  is  even  necessary  (see,  e.g.,  the  reviews  of  Farmer's  book 
by  Rhys  and  Vaganay's  book  by  Ph.  Vielhauer),  which,  of  course, 
is  utter  nonsense.  Indeed,  it  does  not  even  seem  to  be  true  to  say 
that  form-critical  research  can  locate  primitive  traditions  with 
much  certainty  (see  Sanders,  Tendencies,  p.  21  ff.). 

However  that  may  be,  as  we  shall  see  in  Part  II,  the  willingness 
to  entertain  hypotheses  involving  the  existence  of  large,  now- 
lost,  Gospels  of  various  types  is  not  at  all  unpopular  these  days. 
But  here  we  must  raise  a  final  question.  If  one  is  willing  to  dis- 
pense with  what  seems  to  be  the  only  logical  starting-point: 
namely,  "to  earn  the  right"  (Farrer)  to  postulate  these  lost  sources 
by  proving  conclusively  that  one  cannot  make  any  sense  out  of 
the  documents  we  do  have  without  them,  then  one  is  thrown  back 
entirely  upon  the  stylistic  and  grammatical  arguments  mentioned 
above  (D).  But  in  that  case,  at  least  as  Sanders'  study  shows  by 
way  of  a  preliminary  examination,  the  matter  is  hopeless;  that 
type  of  criteria  will  permit  mutually  contradictory  conclusions. 
Thus  the  situation  would  be  at  a  stalemate  until  some  new  way 
of  discovering  these  hypothetical  sources  with  greater  certainty 
were  found. 

See,  for  the  best  discussion  of  the  peculiar  problem  posed  for  the  Two- 
Document  hypothesis  precisely  by  the  Q-Mark  overlaps,  the  article  by 
R.  T.  Simpson,  "The  Major  Agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  Against 
Mark,"  NTS,  12  (1966),  273-284;  further,  A.  W.  Argyle,  "Agreements 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,"  ExpTim,  73  (1961),  19-22;  N.  Turner, 
"Minor  Verbal  Agreements,"  Studia  Evangelica,  (=  TU  1957),  223-234. 
But  the  essential  point  was  acutely  stated  long  ago  by  E.  W.  Lummis: 
"Tentative  reconstructions  of  Q  by  various  scholars  have  exhibited  such 
various  results,  and  have  been  exposed  to  such  destructive  criticism  from 
men  who  confidently  accept  the  Q  hypothesis  in  general,  that  Professor 
Burkitt  (with  whom  Canon  Hawkins  agrees)  has  pronounced  all  such 
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attempts  'futile.'  Q  cannot  be  determined,  because  in  order  to  work  at 
all  Q  must  remain  indeterminate.  Each  critic  in  turn  in  view  of  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  Synoptic  Problem  on  which  he  is  working,  must  be 
able  to  apply  a  specially  adapted  conception  of  this  purely  hypothetical 
document"  (How  Luke  Was  Written  [1915],  p.  31,  italics  added). 

This  argumentum  ad  hominem  is  not  as  out-of-place  as  one  might 
think.  The  evidence  actually  seems  to  require  it.  If  someone  as  enamored 
of  and  skillful  at  finding  "characteristic"  words  and  phrases  as  Hawkins 
was,  had  to  admit  that  he  could  not  find  "any  expressions  which  I  could 
definitely  label  as  characteristic  of  Q"  (Horae  Synopticae^,  p.  113),  if 
J.  Jeremias  asserts  that  "the  logia  as  a  written  source  is  in  my  opinion  a 
figment  of  the  imagination"  (quoted  in  A.  Robert,  et  al.,  Intro  to  the 
NT,  p.  281),  if  C.  K.  Barrett  concludes  that,  after  examining  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Q  sections  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  no  common  order  is 
apparent  and  consequently  no  single  document  should  be  postulated 
("Q,  A  Re-examination,"  ExpTim,  54  (1942/43),  320-323):  what  are  we 
to  make  of  all  these  reconstructions  of  Q  which  others  have  so  obligingly 
furnished  us?  To  be  sure,  some  of  them  such  as  W.  Haupt's  Worte  Jesu 
und  Gemeindeiiberlieferung  (1913),  or  J.  P.  Brown's  "Mark  as  Witness 
to  an  Edited  Form  of  Q,"  JBL,  80  (1961),  29-44  (he  finds  evidence  of 
five  distinct  recensions  of  Q),  are  such  virtuoso  performances  that  the 
very  richness  of  their  hypotheses,  like  some  of  the  early  airplanes  which 
had  five  wings,  renders  them  impractical.  But  even  simple  questions 
such  as,  how  did  the  two  Gospel  editors  use  Q?,  seem  to  provoke  these 
hyperthyroid  reactions.  See,  for  example,  V.  Taylor's  hopelessly  con- 
voluted answer  to  this  question  after  several  attempts,  "The  Original 
Order  of  Q,"  in  New  Testament  Essays:  Studies  in  Memory  of  T.  W. 
Manson  (1959),  pp.  246-269.  His  claim  that  his  argument  from  order  is 
"the  most  objective  and  decisive  argument  of  all"  for  the  existence  of  Q 
(p.  247)  may  be  forgiven  as  a  bit  of  special  pleading.  The  fact  is,  as  T.  R. 
Rosch^  has  demonstrated,  no  matter  which  generally  accepted  recon- 
struction one  uses  (he  chose  F.  C.  Grant's),  "no  .  .  .  verbal  similarities 
exist  .  .  .  ,  nor  is  there  any  discernible  common  order  in  the  double 
tradition"  {op.  cit.,  p.  218).  Rosch^'s  conclusion  was  anticipated  by 
C.  S.  Petrie,  who  examined  the  seventeen  reconstructions  of  Q  printed 
in  J.  Moffatt's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  3  (1918),  pp.  197-202, 
viz.,  those  of  R^ville,  Barnes,  Burton,  Wernle,  Von  Soden,  Stanton, 
Earth,  Allen,  Holtzmann,  Harnack,  Wellhausen,  Roehrich,  Wendt, 
Hawkins,  J.  Weiss,  B.  Weiss,  and  Moffatt,  and  came  to  the  astounding 
discovery  that  not  a  single  verse  of  Matthew  was  common  to  all  seven- 
teen reconstructions,  and  only  eighteen  verses  from  Luke.  Petrie  under- 
standably enough  considered  this  "absence  of  even  a  mild  display  of 
unanimity"  to  be  something  of  a  disgrace  in  the  household  of  advanced 
biblical  science,  something  the  neighbors  in  "the  hard  sciences"  probably 
ought  not  find  out  about.  Indeed,  he  was  moved  to  make  the  following 
caustic  observation:  "the  malleability  of  this  nebulous  hypothesis  makes 
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'Q'  a  letter  to  conjure  with.  Its  protean  nature  allows  the  magician  to 
endow  his  production  with  whatsoever  characteristics  he  may  choose, 
and  he  is  encouraged  to  adopt  for  'Q'  the  principle  that  Humpty- 
Dumpty  paraded  when  Alice  sought  for  a  definition  of  'glory':  'it  means 
just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean — neither  more  nor  less'  "  ("  'Q'  Is  Only 
What  You  Make  It,"  NovTest,  3  (1959),  28-33,  quote  from  31);  see 
further,  idem,  "The  Proto-Luke  Hypothesis,"  ExpTim,  54  (1942/43), 
172-177,  with  an  answer  by  V.  Taylor,  219-222,  and  rejoinder  by  Petrie, 
ExpTim,  55  (1943/44),  52f. 

2)  Historical  discussions  of  Q. 

There  is  a  considerable  literature  on  the  Q  source  from  the 
historical  and  philological  perspectives.  For  example,  many 
studies  have  sought  to  find  traces  of  the  influence  of  Q  in  later 
writings,  such  as  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Justin  Martyr,  and  the 
Oxyrhyncus  papyri.  Or,  working  back  in  the  other  direction,  Q 
sections  of  Matthew  and  Luke  have  been  analyzed  for  Semitisms, 
poetic  structure,  and  the  like,  in  order  to  locate  its  contents  more 
securely  in  Jesus'  contemporary  linquistic  usage.  But  most  sig- 
nificant in  recent  times  for  the  general  discussion  of  the  basic 
character  and  contents  of  Q  has  been  the  discovery  of  just  such  a 
collection  of  sayings  as  Q  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been, 
namely  the  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

Out  of  the  literature  on  these  subjects  the  following  may  be  cited,  which 
should  be  consulted  for  further  bibliography.  For  Q  and  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  see  especially  H.  Koester,  Synoptische  Uberlieferung  bei  den 
apostolischen  Vdtern  [TU  65]  (1957);  further,  J.  P.  Brown,  "The  Form 
of  'Q'  Known  to  Matthew,"  NTS,  8  (1961),  27-42.  For  Q  and  Justin 
Martyr,  see  especially  A.  J.  Bellinzoni,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Writ- 
ings of  Justin  Martyr,  Suppl.  Nov.  Test.,  17  (1967).  For  Semitisms  and 
poetic  structure  in  Q,  see  M.  Black,  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts^  (1967).  On  the  implications  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  for 
the  Q  hypothesis,  see  especially  J.  M.  Robinson,  "AOroi  ZO^fiN  Zur 
Gattung  der  Spruchquelle  Q,"  in  Zeit  und  Geschichte.  Dankesgabe  an 
R.  Bultmann  z.  80.  Geburtstag  (1964),  pp.  77-96;  further  H.  Montefiore 
and  H.  E.  W.  Turner,  Thomas  and  the  Evangelists,  Studies  in  Bib. 
Theol.  35  (1962);  R.  North,  "Chenoboskion  and  Q,"  CBQ_,  24  (1962), 
154-170.  Finally,  in  case  anyone  wants  to  know  what  became  of  Q,  see 
G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  "The  Disappearance  of  Q,"  JThSt,  42  (1941),  182-184 
(it  disappeared). 
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Although  studies  such  as  these  are  frequently  very  informative, 
they  do  not  provide  more  than  a  general  probability  for  the  Q 
source's  own  actual  existence  and  character.  For  there  is  no  way 
to  tell  from  specific  quotations  of  Synoptic(-like)  traditions  in 
later  literature  whether  one  has  a  reference  to  Q,  or  some  anony- 
mous "free  tradition,"  or  dependence  upon  a  baptismal  catechism, 
or  catena  of  canonical  Gospel  sayings,  or  whatever.  Even  if  the 
saying  in  question  is  one  corresponding  roughly  to  something  half 
in  Luke  and  half  in  Matthew  (which  is  frequently  the  case),  one 
cannot  prove  that  this  is  a  quote  from  Q,  and  not  just  a  har- 
monistic  usage  of  the  two  written  Gospels  such  as  is  frequently 
seen  in  Old  Testament  quotations.  As  far  as  that  goes,  how  justi- 
fiable is  it  to  posit  imaginary  sources  rather  than  seek  for  direct 
influences  of  written  documents  which  we  know  existed  and  ac- 
tually possess? 

Studies  which  attempt  to  approach  the  second-century  Gospel  questions 
in  this  way  are,  e.g.,  the  massive  investigation  of  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  by  E.  Massaux,  Influence  de  I'^vangile  de  saint 
Matthieu  sur  la  litterature  chretienne  avant  saint  Irenee  (1950);  idem, 
"Le  text  du  sermon  sur  la  montagne  de  Matthieu  utilise  par  saint  Justin," 
EphTheolLov,  28  (1952),  411-448;  further  B.  C.  Butler,  "The  Literary 
Relations  of  Didache  16,"  JThSt,  11  (1960),  265-283.  J.  P.  Brown's  study 
(cited  above)  can  be  read  so  as  to  support  the  contention  that  it  was  not 
Matthew's  jorm  of  Q  which  was  so  popular  in  the  early  church  but 
Matthew  itself.  J.  Jeremias'  book.  Unknown  Sayings  of  Jesus  (1957),  is  a 
consistent  effort  at  understanding  the  Oxyrhyncus  sayings  without  the 
aid  of  the  Q  hypothesis.  W.  Schrage,  in  Das  Verhdltnis  des  Thomas- 
evangeliums  zur  synoptischen  Tradition  und  zu  den  koptischen  Evan- 
gelienuhersetzungen,  Beih.  ZNW,  29  (1964),  argues  that  the  Synoptic 
sayings  in  Thomas  are  simply  free  harmonizations  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
as  contained  in  various  Coptic  translations  of  the  Gospels.  The  study  on 
Thomas  by  R.  M.  Grant  and  D.  N.  Freedman,  The  Secret  Sayings  of 
Jesus  According  to  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (1960)  ako  avoids  using  Q  to 
explain  the  Synoptic  material  in  Thomas.  In  other  words,  nothing  in 
the  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  requires  us  to  assume  anything  one 
way  or  the  other  about  the  contents  of  Q,  or,  since  Q  seems  to  have  been 
Gospel-like  in  general  scope,  its  form  either  (pace  Robinson). 

No  matter  how  many  sources  and  /ogm-collections  and  bap- 
tismal catechisms  the  early  church  may  have  had,  and  we  see 
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signs  at  numerous  points  that  it  did  have  these  types  of  collections 
in  its  possession,  all  we  can  deduce  from  this  is  that  such  group- 
ings of  tradition  were  no  doubt  available  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
(and  Mark)  when  they  wrote  their  Gospels.  To  be  sure,  this  is  all 
the  more  likely,  now  that  a  collection  of  such  sayings  has  actually 
turned  up.  But  nothing  is  thereby  demonstrated  either  about  the 
actual  existence  of  Q,  or  its  specific  size  or  its  concrete  contents. 
As  a  means  of  directly  verifying  and  conclusively  demonstrating 
the  existence,  structure,  and  contents  of  the  alleged  source  under- 
lying the  non-Markan  sections  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  such  studies 
are  finally  quite  inconclusive. 

G.  Conclusion 

With  this  we  draw  to  a  close  our  survey  of  the  most  important 
criticisms  of  the  traditional  arguments  for  the  priority  of  Mark 
and  the  existence  and  character  of  Q;  the  so-called  Two-Docu- 
ment hypothesis.  Enough  has  been  said,  it  would  seem,  to  suggest 
that  those  who  still  feel  convinced  of  the  validity  of  this  hypoth- 
esis, or  its  usefulness  (which,  by  the  way,  is  hardly  an  argument 
for  but  merely  an  a  priori  assertion  of  it),  should  carefully  recon- 
sider all  of  the  literary  evidence  once  more  from  the  beginning, 
only  this  time  in  a  more  logical  and  scientific  manner. 

We  might  add  that  recent  computer-guided  or  mathematical 
solutions  to  the  Synoptic  Problem  have  added  nothing  new  to  the 
discussion.  In  each  case,  they  have  proceeded  without  paying  any 
attention  whatever  to  the  various  criticisms  against  the  usual  way 
of  carrying  through  the  Two-Document  hypothesis'  "fundamental 
solution."  As  a  result,  their  conclusions  have  no  validity. 

On  the  monumental  effort  by  B.  de  Solages,  A  Greek  Synopsis  of  the 
Gospels.  A  New  Way  of  Solving  the  Synoptic  Problem  (1959),  see  Farmer, 
p.  197f.  A.  Q.  Morton  and  G.  H.  C.  MacGregor  used  essentially  stylistic 
techniques  for  a  computer  analysis  of  the  Synoptic  phenomena,  and 
arrived  at  the  conventional  two-document  solution  (with  a  proto-Luke!); 
see  The  Structure  of  Luke  and  Acts  (1965).  A.  M.  Honor^,  oppressed  by 
the  suspicion  that  "modern  critical  opinion"  rested  "largely  on  intui- 
tion" (p.  95),  found  relief  in  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  problem,  see 
"A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Problem,"  NovTest,  10  (1968),  95- 
147.  Nevertheless  he  still  arrived  at   the  conventional   two-document 
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solution  (on  the  basis  of  the  argument  from  order  as  if  Butler  and 
Farmer  had  never  existed).  Meanwhile,  T.  F.  Glasson  has  fallen  for  the 
lure  of  Streeter's  proposal  concerning  the  most  efficient  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  common  agreements  against  Mark,  viz.,  emending  them  from  the 
textl  See  "Did  Matthew  and  Luke  Use  a  'Western'  Text  of  Mark"  Exp- 
Tim,  77  (1965/66),  120-121;  and  idem,  "An  Early  Revision  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,"  JBL,  85  (1966),  231-233.  On  the  dangers  of  this  kind 
of  approach,  see  Farmer,  pp.  101,  104,  146-151. 

PART  II  Other  hypotheses 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  the  Two-Document  hypoth- 
esis has  never  been  without  its  critics,  and  that  the  myth  of  its 
being  an  "assured  result"  may  be  attributed  to  the  deafness  of  its 
adherents  to  the  cries  of  protest  coming  forth  from  time  to  time. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  a  time  when  large  numbers  of  biblical 
students,  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  cordially  espoused 
its  tenets.  That  situation  has  changed  drastically  in  the  period 
since  World  War  II,  with  the  appearance  of  extensive  Roman 
Catholic  treatises  on  the  Synoptic  Problem.  In  fact,  the  situation 
today  is  an  almost  exact  replica  of  the  peak  of  19th-century 
scholarship,  with  proponents  of  every  major  solution  possible 
publishing  their  results.  In  Germany,  England,  and  America 
among  the  form-critics,  the  Two-Document  hypothesis  prepon- 
derates. Among  the  Roman  Catholics  especially  are  to  be  found 
various  forms  of  the  Urgospel  (usually  Ur-Matthew)  hypothesis. 
The  Augustinian  solution  is  strongly  represented  in  England.  If 
one  were  to  survey  the  entire  literature  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
late  18th  century,  the  most  popular  solution — representing  the 
largest  percentage  of  all  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject— would  clearly  be  the  Urgospel  approach. 

Indeed,  the  sheer  variety  of  hypotheses  in  the  international 
literature  on  the  Synoptic  Problem  is  quite  overwhelming.  One 
finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one's  bearings  without  a  com- 
petent survey  of  the  complex  developments  in  the  international 
history  of  Synoptic  source-criticism.  For  only  as  these  are  held  in 
view  can  one  perceive  the  specific  questions  and  unstated  assump- 
tions guiding  the  mind  and  eye  of  each  investigator  as  he  analyzes 
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the  text  and  comes  up  with  his  theories.  For  the  central  issue  really 
is:  what  should  be  counted  as  evidence?  What  phenomena  are  "re- 
markable?" What  may  be  silently  ignored  as  unimportant?  The 
decisions  as  to  these  questions  are  never  self-evident,  and  they  are 
of  first  importance  in  affecting  the  way  the  investigator  will  go  at 
everything  in  the  texts. 

For  understanding  the  developments  during  the  older  period.  Farmer's 
Synoptic  Problem  is  the  best  available  in  any  language;  see  also  the  full 
bibliographical  material  in  J.  Moffatt,  Intro,  to  the  Literature  of  the 
N.T.^  (1918).  For  other  informative  historical  surveys  which  come  far- 
ther up  into  the  modern  period,  see  X.  Leon-Dufour,  in  A.  Robert, 
A.  Feuillet,  eds.,  Intro,  to  the  N.T.  (1965)  pp.  250-286;  and  especially 
L.  Vaganay,  Le  probleme  synoptique — une  hypothese  de  travail,  Biblio- 
theque  d.  theol.  Ill,  1  (1954),  1-32,  with  the  very  helpful  (though  some- 
what arbitrary)  assortment  of  considerable  literature  into  the  several 
points  of  view,  xiii-xxiii.  For  reviews  of  Vaganay's  book,  see  J.  Levie, 
NouRevTheol,  76  (1954),  689-715,  812-843  (answered  in  EphTheolLov, 
31  [1955],  343-356);  D.  M.  Stanley,  CBQ,  17  (1955),  647-655;  J.  Bering, 
RevHistPhilRel,  35  (1955),  244f.;  Ph.  Vielhauer,  ThLZ,  80  (1955),  647- 
652;  P.  E.  Davies,  JBL,  75  (1956),  66ff.;  A.  Farrer,  JThSt,  1  (1956),  105ff.; 
A.  Maio,  "The  Synoptic  Problem  and  the  Vaganay  Hypothesis,"  Irish 
Theological  Quarterly,  26  (1959),  167-181,  is  a  detailed  exposition  of 
Vaganay's  position. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  bibliography  available  in  these  historical 
works,  and  besides  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  or  in  P.  Feine, 
J.  Behm,  rev.  W.  G.  Kiimmel,  Intro  to  NT  i^  (1966),  which  lists  works 
on  the  Synoptic  Problem  in  print  by  April,  1963  (see  pp.  33-35,  392, 
other  works  are  scattered  through  the  lists  at  the  heads  of  the  chapters 
on  each  Gospel),  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
(a)  Writiyigs  representing  an  Augustinian  view  (anti-Qj 
E.  Y.  Hincks,  "The  Probable  Use  of  the  First  Gospel  by  Luke,"  JBL,  10 
(1891),  92-106,  following  E.  Simons;  J.  L.  Curran,  "St.  Irenaeus  and  the 
Dates  of  the  Synoptics,"  CfiQ,  5  (1943),  34-46,  160-178,  301-310,  445- 
457,  concludes  that  Irenaeus  said  they  were  published  in  the  order  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke;  X.  Leon-Dufour,  "Mt  et  Mc  dans  le  recit  de  la  pas- 
sion," Bib,  40  (1949),  684-696,  Mt  is  independent  of  Mk;  B.  C.  Butler, 
"The  Synoptic  Problem  Again,"  DoionRev,  73  (1955),  24-46,  a  discus- 
sion of  Vaganay  and  Parker;  M.  D.  Goulder  and  M.  L.  Sanderson,  "St 
Luke's  Genesis,"  JThSt,  8  (1957),  12-30,  Lk  got  his  material  from  Mt 
arranged  according  to  haggadic  meditations  upon  relevant  OT  pas- 
sages; H.  C.  Snape,  "The  Composition  of  the  Lukan  Writings.  A  Re- 
assessment," HTR,  53  (1960),  27-46,  Lk  used  Mt  and  Mk;  W.  Wilkens, 
"Zur  Frage  der  literarischen  Beziehung  zwischen  Matthaus  and  Lukas," 
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NovTest,  8  (1966),  48-57,  Mt  used  Mk  and  Lk  used  Mt  and  Mk.  While 
we  are  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  well  to  recall  L^on-Dufour's  point  of 
clarification.  Although  it  is  true  that  Augustine  termed  Mark  the  "ab- 
breviator"  of  Matthew,  "other  passages  of  St.  Augustine  prove  that  it 
would  be  an  anachronism  to  construe  him  into  saying  that  Mk  shows 
a  literary  dependence  on  Mt.  He  says  also  that  Mt  or  Mk  has  omitted 
what  their  successors  have  narrated,  .  .  .  that  Mk  or  Lk  has  omitted 
what  their  predecessors  had  .  .  .  ,  and  even  that  each  evangelist  was 
acquainted  with  the  entire  tradition,  and  has  been  guided  in  his  selec- 
tivity by  the  Holy  Spirit"  (A.  Robert,  Intro,  to  the  NT,  p.  266). 

(b)  Writings  defending  some  form  of  the  Urgospel  approach 

(Urmarkus,  Aramaic  Ur-Matthew,  proto-Luke) 
W.  S.  Reilly,  "The  Origin  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,"  CBQ,  2  (1940),  320- 
329,  Aramaic  Ur-Matthew,  with  Greek  Matthew  dependent  on  Mk; 
H.  Helmbold,  Vorsynoptische  Evangelien  (1953),  studies  in  Mt's  form  of 
Q  and  proto-Lk;  L.  Vaganay,  "Le  schematisme  du  discours  communa- 
taire  a  la  lumiere  de  la  critique  des  sources  (Mt  18:1-35  par),"  RevBib, 
60  (1953),  203-244,  Vaganay's  version  of  a  Logw-source;  idem,  "Autour 
de  la  question  synoptique,"  RechSciRel,  42  (1954),  549-584;  idem, 
"Existe-t-il  chez  Marc  quelques  traces  du  Sermon  sur  la  Montagne?" 
NTS,  1  (1954),  193-200,  points  to  redactional  traces  in  Mk  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  Mt's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (being  a  continuation  of  an  earlier 
article,  "L'absence  du  sermon  sur  la  montagne  chez  Marc,"  RevBib,  58 
(1951),  5-46);  B.  C.  Butler,  "M.  Vaganay  and  the  Community  Discourse," 
NTS,  1  (1955),  283-290,  a  continuing  critique  of  Vaganay's  Ur-Matthew 
hypothesis;  L.  Randellini,  "Recenti  tentativi  per  risolvere  la  questione 
sinottica,"  RevistBib,  7  (1959),  159-172,  242-257,  a  survey  of  Cerfaux, 
Dupont,  Descamps,  and  Leon-Dufour,  arguing  for  allowing  priority  of 
any  Gospel  at  any  one  point;  L.  Cerfaux,  The  Four  Gospels.  An  histori- 
cal introduction  (1960),  Aramaic  Mt  with  Greek  Mt  and  Lk  dependent 
on  Greek  Mk;  M.  Karnetski,  "Die  galilaische  Redaction  im  Markusevan- 
gelium,"  ZNW,  52  (1961),  238-272  following  Bussmann's  Urmarcus; 
E.  Trocm^,  La  formation  de  I'evangeile  selon  Marc,  Etudes  d'hist.  et  de 
phil.  rel.,  57  (1963),  two  redactions  of  Mk;  P.  Parker,  "The  Tormer 
Treatise'  [Acts  1:1]  and  the  Date  of  Acts,"  JBL,  84  (196^),  the  "former 
treatise"  is  Streeter's  proto-Lk;  A.  Suhl,  Die  Funktion  der  alttestament- 
lichen  Zitate  und  Anspielungen  im  Markusevangelium  (1965),  Ur- 
marcus; M.-E.  Boismard,  "£vangile  des  Ebionites  et  probl^me  syn- 
optique (Mc  1,2-6  et  par),"  RevBib,  73  (1966),  321-352,  evidence  for  a 
pre-canonical  Gospel  tradition;  X.  Leon-Dufour,  "Interpretation  des 
^vangiles  et  probl^me  synoptique,"  EphTheolLov,  43  (1967),  5-16,  a 
good  example  of  the  general  trend  in  modern  Continental  Catholic 
study:  an  indeterminate  number  of  hypothetical  sources  applicable  at 
any  point  in  each  of  the  three  Gospels,  the  final  editions  not  immedi- 
ately dependent  literally  on  each  other,  a  view  which  supposedly  makes 
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possible  a  discussion  of  each  pericope  on  its  own  terms;  H.  Meynell, 
"The  Synoptic  Problem:  Some  Unorthodox  Solutions,"  Theology,  70 
(1967),  386-397,  discusses  Streeter,  Butler,  Parker  and  Farmer,  with  final 
preference  for  Parker;  H.  P.  West,  Jr.,  "A  Primitive  Version  of  Luke  in 
the  Composition  of  Matthew,"  NTS,  14  (1968),  75-95,  proto-Lk  plus 
Urgospel;  R.  L.  Lindsey,  A  Hebrew  Translation  o/  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
(1969),  a  "proto-narrative"  and  Q  behind  all  three  gospels,  with  Lk  the 
oldest  version. 

(c)  Writings  using  the  Two-Document  hypothesis 

H.  G.  Wood,  "The  Priority  of  Mark,"  ExpTim,  65  (1953),  17-19,  dis- 
cusses B.  C.  Butler's  book.  The  Originality  of  St.  Matthew  (1951),  and 
somehow  still  finds  the  argument  from  order  decisive  and  cannot  see  any 
agreements  of  Mt  and  Lk  against  Mk;  B.  de  Solages,  "Math^matiques  et 
^vangiles.  R^ponse  au  R.  P.  Benoit,"  BullLittEccl,  61  (1960),  287-311, 
a  reply  to  a  critical  review  of  Benoit,  see  RevBib,  67  (1960),  93-102; 
G.  T.  Montague,  "The  Emergence  of  the  Gospels,"  Bible  Today,  1 
(1964),  892-904,  a  Catholic  rapprochement  with  the  Two-Document 
hypothesis  (despite  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission's  warnings,  1911- 
1912);  which  finds  its  most  straightforward  exposition  now  in  the  new 
Jerome  Biblical  Commentary  (R.  E.  Brown,  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  R.  E. 
Murphy,  eds.,  1968),  see  the  article  by  F.  T.  Gast,  "The  Synoptic  Prob- 
lem," Vol.  n,  1-6. 

(d)  Other 

H.  Sahlin,  "Die  Perikope  vom  gerasenischen  Besessenen  und  der  Plan 
des  Mksevangeliums,"  StudTheol,  18  (1964),  159-172,  points  out  Mk 
following  Mt's  order  in  the  central  part  of  his  Gospel;  W.  R.  Farmer, 
"The  Two-Document  Hypothesis  as  a  Methodological  Criterion  in  Syn- 
optic Research,"  AnglTheolRev,  48  (1966),  380-396,  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  Wrede,  Bultmann,  Cadbury  and  others  actually  point  to  a 
later  date  for  the  creation  of  Mark  than  is  permitted  by  the  Two- 
Document  hypothesis. 

The  importance  of  the  basic,  prior  assumptions  one  brings  to 
the  text  has  not  been  pointed  out  by  anyone  more  clearly  than 
A.  M.  Farrer,  who  refers  to  this  precisely  in  connection  with  his 
decision  to  dispense  with  Q. 

"I  take  the  situation  to  be  this.  Since  Dr.  Streeter  wrote,  our  conception 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Gospels  were  composed  has  gradually  altered;  so 
gradually,  that  we  have  not  observed  the  extent  of  the  alteration.  Never- 
theless, the  change  that  has  taken  place  removes  the  ground  on  which 
the  Q  hypothesis  stood.  For  the  hypothesis  wholly  depends  on  the  in- 
credibility of  St.  Luke's  having  read  St.  Matthew's  book.  That  incredi- 
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bility  depends  in  turn  on  the  supposition  that  St.  Luke  was  essentially 
an  adapter  and  compiler.  We  do  not  now,  or  ought  not  now,  so  to 
regard  him.  And  being  once  rid  of  such  a  supposition,  we  can  conceive 
well  enough  how  St.  Luke  could  have  both  read  St.  Matthew's  book  as  it 
stands,  and  written  the  gospel  he  has  left  us.  Then  at  one  stroke  the 
question  is  erased  to  which  the  Q  hypothesis  supplied  the  answer."  ("On 
Dispensing  with  Q,"  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  ed.  D.  E.  Nineham  [1955], 
p.  56). 

Farrer's  point,  which  seems  to  be  finding  confirmation  in  recent 
developments  in  redaction-criticism,  raises  a  central  question  for 
all  hypotheses  involving  a  multitude  of  lost  sources,  multiple 
recensions  of  lost  sources,  and  so  on.  How  much  of  the  pressure 
generated  from  the  text  to  isolate  now  one,  now  another,  source 
really  comes  from  the  investigator's  own  preconceived  idea  as  to 
the  absence  of  artistic  and  theological  creativity  in  the  Gospel 
writers?  What  are  the  scientific  grounds  for  such  assumptions? 

One  reads,  for  example,  with  some  curiosity  the  rather  self- 
serving  warning  of  Leon-Dufour  that  we  should  be  on  guard 
against  the  "desire  for  an  overly  simple  hypothesis"  (A.  Robert, 
Intro,  to  NT,  p.  277),  a  sentiment  also  found  in  Vaganay  (Proh. 
syn.,  p.  22).  On  the  other  side,  we  find  an  equally  self-serving 
warning  from  Farmer,  who  complains  about  overly-ingenious 
scholars  who  have  "lost  [their]  bearings  with  reference  to  the 
Gospels  themselves  and  the  totality  of  the  phenomenon  of  agree- 
ment and  disagreement,"  and  who  therefore  persist  in  treating 
the  Synoptic  Problem  as  if  it  were  a  "great  jigsaw  puzzle"  {Syn. 
Proh.,  p.  21).  After  all,  the  point  at  issue  is  precisely  what  one  is 
prepared  to  see  as  "the  totality  of  the  phenomenon  of  agreement 
and  disagreement,"  and  here  different  preconceptions  will  lead  to 
different  results  no  matter  how  hard  one  stares  at  the  text.  It  is 
choice  to  hear  Leon-Dufour,  perched  on  top  of  his  Byzantine 
scheme  and  casting  a  scornful  eye  over  at  Vaganay,  utter  the  smug 
protest  that  the  latter 's  view  rests  "on  a  swarm  of  conjectures." 
That  cuts  more  than  one  way;  see,  e.g.,  the  Table  of  Diagrams 
Leon-Dufour  himself  drew  of  the  various  hypotheses.  His  is  (8) 
and  Vaganay 's  is  (5): 
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N.  B.  These  diagrams  are  deli- 
berately only  approximate;  they 
take  no  account  of  unique  tra- 
ditions. 


(See  A.  Robert,  et.  al.,  Intro,  to  NT,  p.  283.) 
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A  comment  of  Vaganay  is  a  propos  at  this  point.  Near  the  be- 
ginning of  his  historical  survey  of  the  discussion  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem,  Vaganay  dispenses  with  the  Augustinian  position  mak- 
ing the  following  remark:  "Quant  aux  differances  entre  les  synop- 
tiques,  s'expliquent  simplement  par  la  personnalite  de  leurs 
auteurs"  (Prob.  syn.,  p.  2).  Vaganay,  of  course,  is  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  allow  that  much  scope  to  the  contribution  of  the  Gospel 
editors,  and  this  attitude  seems  to  underlie  source  theories  gen- 
erally. 

What  are  we  to  say  then  about  the  implications  of  the  results  of 
such  redactionsgeschichtlich  studies  as  carried  out  by  Bornkamm, 
Held,  and  Stendahl  on  Matthew,  Wrede,  Brandon,  and  Marxsen 
on  Mark,  and,  above  all,  by  Conzelmann  on  Luke?  For  example, 
consider  this  quite  revolutionary  claim  of  Conzelmann: 

"The  elements  peculiar  to  Luke's  account  of  the  Passion,  the  apologetic 
addressed  to  the  Romans  and  the  attitude  to  the  Jews,  have  already  been 
discussed.  Together  with  the  idea  of  the  "necessity"  of  the  suffering, 
they  represent  the  modifications  which  we  note  in  Luke  as  compared 
with  Mark,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  various  hypotheses  concerning 
sources.  Although  the  use  of  new  material  by  Luke  cannot  be  disputed, 
nevertheless  the  most  important  alterations  are  the  result  of  Luke's  own 
editorial  work  and  are  the  expression  of  his  own  vieivs."  (Theology  of 
St.  Luke  [1961],  p.  200,  italics  added). 

What  is  possible  for  Luke  using  Mark  and  Q,  by  the  way,  is 
equally  possible  for  Luke  using  Matthew  since,  as  Farmer  notes, 
although  Conzelmann  assumed  that  Luke  was  dependent  upon 
Mark  and  Q,  "substantially  the  same  texts  are  found  in  Matthew; 
[thus]  it  is  possible  to  reach  fundamentally  the  same  results  on 
any  hypothesis  which  recognizes  that  Luke  may  have  used  Mat- 
thew ("Two-Document  Hypothesis  as  a  Methodological  Crite- 
rion," AnglTheolRev,  48  [1966],  15). 

However  that  may  be,  in  any  case,  Farrer's  assertion  of  fifteen 
years  ago  is  being  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  redaction-analysts 
today,  and  they  are  clearly  ringing  the  death-knell  for  the  great 
source-hypotheses,  19th  or  20th  century.  With  one  sweep  of  his 
arm,  Conzelmann  cleared  the   table  of  all  laborious  efforts   to 
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demonstrate  a  Johannine  source  to  account  for  the  major  differ- 
ences in  Luke's  passion  narrative,  all  those  studies  which  ex- 
plained Luke's  divergences  by  appealing  to  the  slogan:  "Go  to 
'L'  with  those  variants!" 

How  simple  is  too  simple?  If  it  be  true  that  the  time  seems  ripe 
to  bring  back  old  Griesbach  once  again  (although  he  seems  to  be 
receiving  the  kind  of  welcome  one  would  expect  people  to  give 
an  exhumed,  200-year-old  corpse),  if  indeed  we  may  dust  off  the 
Augustinian  hypothesis,  what  this  reopening  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem  (was  it  ever  closed? — or  only  certain  minds?)  really  means 
is  that  we  are  beginning  to  ask  once  more  the  closely-related  but 
methodologically  prior  question:  what  kind  of  writings  are  the 
canonical  Gospels?  Is  it  really  the  case  that  they  were  a  literary 
event  sui  generis  in  the  Hellenistic  world?  Are  they  a  unique 
product  of  the  early  church?  To  be  sure,  this  is  what  we  have  all 
been  taught,  but  there  are  good  reasons  to  doubt  it. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  this  much-debated  question.  Never- 
theless, the  fundamental  plausibility  of  such  "simple"  hypotheses 
as  the  Augustinian  or  Griesbachian,  as  over  against  the  far  more 
elaborate  constructions  of  Vaganay,  Bussmann,  Levie,  Leon- 
Dufour,  Cerfaux,  and  others,  will  depend  primarily  upon  what 
kind  of  writings  we  take  these  Gospels  to  be,  and  how  careful  we 
believe  their  authors  were  to  handle  without  alteration  the  com- 
munity traditions  of  and  about  Jesus.  As  far  as  that  goes,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  assume  each  of  them  was  equally  careful 
with  the  traditions. 

But  since  the  way  does  seem  more  open,  of  late,  for  believing 
that  the  Gospel  editors  exercised  considerable  freedom  in  arrang- 
ing, reinterpreting,  and,  indeed,  creating  fresh  (but,  no  doubt, 
appropriate)  traditions  of  and  about  Jesus,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  examine  once  more  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Griesbach 
hypothesis. 

PART  III  The  Griesbach  hypothesis 

If  one  reads  the  first  part  of  Farmer's  Synoptic  Problem  care- 
fully (something  the  earlier  reviewers  apparently  considered  be- 
neath their  dignity),  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  Farmer's  conclusion 
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that  Griesbach's  view  has  never  been  conclusively  disproved,  F.  C. 
Grant's  wish  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  (see  "Turning  Back 
the  Clock,"  Interpretation,  19  [1965],  353).  Rather,  as  Vaganay 
succinctly  put  it,  "cette  theorie  trouvera  au  XIX^  siecle  un  succes 
ephemere  aupres  de  la  celebre  ecole  de  Tubingue"  (Prob.  syn., 
p.  2).  When  the  latter  fell,  so  did  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  (see 
Farmer,  pp.  56-58).  In  Great  Britain,  it  enjoyed  a  certain  re- 
spectability under  the  aegis  of  S.  Davidson,  but  toward  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  and  in  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  it  came 
under  a  series  of  sharp  attacks  which  brought  it  down  there  also. 
That  these  attacks  misrepresented  it  and  failed  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  central  aspects  of  its  argument  passed  by  unnoticed  since 
there  were  no  defenders  (see  Farmer,  pp.  63-86,  100). 

Of  course,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  laboriously  to  club  to 
death  each  and  every  bad  hypothesis  that  comes  down  the  road. 
Many  things  are  proposed  in  print  and  in  private  which  hardly 
warrant  a  careful  and  considered  refutation.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  theory  appears  whose  features  arouse  such  instinctive  re- 
pulsion that  a  detailed  refutation  never  even  enters  the  picture. 
This  seems  to  be  the  special  fate  of  the  Griesbach  solution.  It 
contains  certain  features  which  always  seem  to  make  it  quite 
implausible,  if  not  downright  ridiculous.  And,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, the  wicked  company  it  kept  in  the  old  days  did  not  help 
matters  any! 

Farmer  has  already  discussed  the  work  of  most  of  these  men,  so  we  shall 
not  repeat  it  here.  The  most  important  figures  defending  the  Griesbach 
solution  (or  close  variations)  were  Henry  Owen  (see  in  Farmer,  p.  7  n.8), 
H.  Saunier  (p.  9  n.9),  F.  C.  Baur  (p.  9  n.lO),  W.  M.  L.  DeWette  (p.  9 
n.9),  F.  Bleek  (p.  9  n.9),  F.  D.  Schleiermacher  (p.  15  n.20),  D.  F.  Strauss 
(p.  30  n.50,  55),  and  S.  Davidson  (p.  54,  n.l3,  70f.).  To  these  men  discussed 
in  Farmer's  book,  may  be  added  the  names  of  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  Kom- 
mentar  uber  die  drey  ersten  Evangelien  (1802-5);  A.  F.  Gforer,  Kritische 
Geschichte  des  Urchristentums  (I  1836,  11  1838),  Mark  intended  to  "rec- 
oncile inconsistencies";  and  F.  C.  A.  Schwegler,  Der  Montanismus  und  die 
christliche  Kirche  des  2  Jahrhunderts  (1841).  For  a  thorough  survey,  see 
H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Die  synopt.  Evangelien  (1863),  pp.  15-43.  The  works 
of  Owen,  Baur,  DeWette,  Bleek,  and  Davidson,  contain  tabular  recon- 
structions of  the  Synoptic  interrelationships;  see  especially  DeWette, 
Historico-Crit.  Intro NT  (ET  1858),  pp.  129-174,  and  Bleek,  Intro 
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to  the  NT,  I  (ET  1869),  pp.  259-275.  The  notoriety  of  such  men  as  Baur 
and  Strauss  needs  no  elaboration  here.  Owen  was  an  early  English  Deist, 
whose  sublimely  rational  prose  came  off  the  presses  of  Thomas  Paine. 
Gforer,  Schwegler,  and  the  early  Ritschl  added  their  efforts  to  the 
widely-criticized  Tiibingen  interpretation  of  early  Christian  history.  As 
Farmer  observes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  close  identification  of 
this  view  with  the  Tubingen  School  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
"the  Griesbach  hypothesis  lost  'popular'  support  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Tiibingen  School"  (p.  58).  When  Farmer  first  reopened  the  subject  in 
1961  (see  "A  'Skeleton  in  the  Closet'  of  Gospel  Research,"  BihRes,  6 
[1961],  18-42),  little  did  he  suspect  that  all  these  thieves  and  cutthroats 
from  Tubingen  would  follow  his  skeleton  out  of  the  closet! 

Farmer  mentions  several  of  these  basic  negative  features  of  the 
Griesbach  solution,  which  have  always  hindered  its  progress. 
They  seem  chiefly  to  have  been  three  in  number. 

A.  How  did  Luke  derive  his  Gospel  out  of  Matthew? 

Although  this  question  has  been  raised  several  times  during  the 
years  of  debate  over  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  (see  Farmer,  pp. 
69,  81),  we  may  perhaps  not  detain  ourselves  with  it  now,  in  view 
of  the  extensive  answers  produced  by  the  Augustinian  theorists 
(Simons,  Lummis,  Jameson,  Chapman,  Butler,  Farrer,  and  Ar- 
gyle),  in  their  critique  of  the  Q  hypothesis.  It  should  be  noted, 
of  course,  that  Griesbach's  view  differed  from  theirs  in  that  he 
tried  to  explain  Luke's  dependence  upon  Matthew  without  bring- 
ing Mark  into  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  F.  G.  Downing,  who  presented 
such  an  admirable  critique  of  A.  M.  Farrer's  argument  in  "Dis- 
pensing with  Q,"  did  not  go  on  to  consider  the  evidence  along 
Griesbachian  lines,  but  instead  simply  fell  back  into  the  Two- 
Documentary  soup;  see  "Toward  the  Rehabilitation  of  Q,"  NTS, 
11  (1965),  169-181.  There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  careful 
discussion  of  Luke-Acts  along  Griesbachian  terms  in  the  modern 
literature  on  Luke. 

B.  How  could  Mark  possibly  have  done  the  editing  job  Griesbach 
proposes  he  did? 

Although  this  problem  does  not  greatly  disturb  the  Continental 
source-theorists  since  obviously  they  are  bound  to  place  great 
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confidence  in  the  Gospel  editors'  ability  to  weave  together  nu- 
merous sources  into  one  flowing  account,  it  does  seem  to  disturb 
some  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  example,  it  struck  F.  W. 
Beare  as  an  utterly  preposterous  thing  to  say  about  St.  Mark: 

"We  are  asked  to  suppose  that  Mark  wiggled  back  and  forth  [?]  from 
Matthew  to  Luke  in  a  fashion  that  is  quite  incredible;  in  fact,  I  was  in- 
clined to  say  that  anyone  who  could  imagine  any  editor  at  any  time  or 
in  any  place  going  about  his  job  as  Farmer  describes  Mark  as  doing 
would  have  to  make  a  habit  of  believing  sixteen  impossible  things  before 
breakfast."  (JBL,  84  [1965],  296). 

We  are  so  relieved  that  Professor  Beare  was  only  inclined  to  say 
such  a  thing,  and,  in  stout  Christian  fashion  managed  somehow 
ot  restrain  himself  from  making  such  a  statement.  For  if  he  had, 
then  no  doubt  someone  might  have  asked  him  how  Tatian  ever 
succeeded  in  publishing  a  text  of  the  Gospels  involving  the  close 
interweaving  of  not  two  but  four  sources?  For  the  fact  is,  as  R.  M. 
Grant  notes  in  a  marvelous  comparison,  Tatian's  Diatessaron  was 
a  most  complicated  "rearrangement  of  the  gospels  verse-by-verse, 
or  sometimes  phrase-by-phrase ,  [suggesting  indeed]  .  ,  .  the  work  of 
some  critics  of  the  fourth  gospel"  (Earliest  Lives  of  Jesus  [1961],  p. 
27).  Another  example  of  the  same  sort  of  complex  rearrangement 
and  interweaving  of  sources  is  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 

On  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  see  especially  L.  Vaganay,  L'evangile  de  Pierre 
(1930),  pp.  83-90,  with  the  chart  of  canonical  relationships  in  order  of 
use  in  G.  Peter,  p.  37.  For  studies  on  Tatian,  as  this  bears  on  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  see  G.  F.  Moore,  "Tatian's  Diatessaron  and  the 
Analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,"  ]BL,  9  (1890),  201-215;  A.  A.  Hobson,  The 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and  the  Synoptic  Problem  (1904),  Historical  and 
Linguistic  Studies  of  the  Univ.  of  Chicago,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  I  (1909),  pp. 
209-287.  Hobson  concluded:  "We  have  found  in  D[iatessaron],  which  is 
indisputably  compiled  from  written  sources,  examples  of  almost  every 
sort  of  phenomenoin  which  are  generally  alleged  to  be  present  in  works 
supposed  to  be  compilations.  Moreover,  these  phenomena  are  just  such 
as  are  alleged  to  be  present  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  T[atian]  worked 
out  a  plan  for  his  Gospel,  to  which  he  subordinated  the  material  of  his 
sources,  choosing  material  now  from  one  document  now  from  another. 
...  In  the  working  out  of  his  plan  T[atian]  made  alterations  affecting 
the  order  of  paragraphs,  events,  sentences,  and  words"  (p.  281,  italics 
mine). 
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But  perhaps  the  problem  is  just  that  Professor  Beare  cannot 
imagine  how  Mark  accomplished  the  joining  of  two  sources.  In 
this,  he  resembles  E.  A.  Abbott  who  once  said  concerning  this 
matter: 

To  take  two  documents,  to  put  them  side  by  side  and  analyze  their 
common  matter,  and  then  to  write  a  narrative,  graphic,  abrupt,  and  in 
all  respects  the  opposite  of  artificial,  which  shall  contain  every  phrase 
and  word  that  is  common  to  them  both  [a  manifestly  inaccurate  state- 
ment as  Farmer  points  out,  p.  76] — this  would  be  a  tour  de  force  even 
for  a  skilful  literary  forger  of  these  days,  and  may  be  dismissed  as  an 
impossibility  for  the  writer  of  the  Second  Gospel  (quoted  in  Farmer, 
p.  75;  from  E.  A.  Abbott's  article  "Gospels"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  of  1879). 

Although  there  is  a  major  error  of  fact  in  Abbott's  statement, 
nevertheless,  there  also  seems  to  be  a  genuine  puzzlement  how 
compilation  could  be  carried  out  that  would  produce  a  Mark 
"graphic  and  abrupt."  The  best  suggestion  I  know  of  is  that  of 
E.  P.  Sanders: 

"Abbott's  statement  of  the  case  is  not  quite  accurate.  If  Mark  had  con- 
flated Matthew  and  Luke,  he  would  not  have  had  to  analyze  their 
common  matter  and  labor  to  include  it.  He  could  simply  have  copied 
first  one  then  the  other  [parallel  to  it],  thereby  automatically  including 
what  was  common  to  them,  excluding  any  chance  that  they  would  agree 
together  against  him,  and  also  creating  agreements  with  each  of  them 
against  the  other.  Whether  one  attributes  conflation  to  Matthew  [on  the 
Two-Document  hypothesis]  or  to  Mark,  the  matter  will  be  difficult,  but 
not  so  nearly  impossible  as  Abbott  thought."  {Tendencies,  p.  270). 

Thus,  after  Mark  has  copied  out  of  each  what  he  wants,  what  is  to 
prevent  him  from  brushing  it  up,  making  it  abrupt,  lively,  "the 
opposite  of  artificial"?  Precisely  in  this  process,  assuming  that 
Luke  had  copied  parts  of  Matthew,  Mark  would  be  creating  the 
minute  agreements  in  style  against  himself  by  departing,  as 
Vaganay  proves  was  the  case  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  from  the 
better  Greek  of  his  sources — for  their  style  was  not  his!  To  be 
sure,  this  is  largely  conjecture,  and  further  research  is  badly  needed 
in  this  whole  area.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  claim  that  such  conflating  would  have  been  impossible  or 
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improbable  for  the  author  of  Mark  is  simply  nonsense;  it  was  a 
common  literary  practice  of  the  time. 

C.  Who  would  have  composed  a  Mark  from  Matthew  and  Luke? 

This  objection  runs  like  a  constant  note  in  the  background  of 
Farmer's  discussion  of  the  history  of  Synoptic  source-criticism, 
and  it  always  seems  to  have  decisive  force  (see  pp.  13,  14,  31,  67, 
85).  The  same  thing  is  true  of  some  of  the  early  reactions  to 
Farmer's  book:  C.  L.  Mitton  considered  it  his  "greatest  single 
weakness"  that  he  could  not  "discover  any  really  convincing  pur- 
pose for  the  production  of  such  a  book  as  he  claims  Mark  to  have 
been"  (ExpTim,  77  [1965/66],  3).  Canon  Streeter  was  moved  to 
a  fair  paroxysm  of  indignation  at  the  thought:  "There  is  nothing 
antecedently  improbable  that  for  certain  purposes  an  abbreviated 
version  of  the  Gospel  might  be  desired;  but  only  a  lunatic  would 
leave  out  Matthew's  account  of  the  Infancy,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  practically  all  the  parables"  (Four  Gospels,  p.  158). 

But  the  good  man  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  church  history. 
Didn't  Irenaeus  say  that  the  arch-heretic  Marcion  "mutilates  the 
Gospel  which  is  according  to  Luke  removing  all  that  is  written 
respecting  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  and  setting  aside  a  great  deal  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  furnishing  [his  followers]  not  with 
the  Gospel,  but  merely  a  fragment  of  it"  (Adv.  Haer  I  27.2  ANF 
I  352)?  Now  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Irenaeus  would  have  heartily 
concurred  in  Streeter's  epithet  concerning  anyone  who  would  do 
such  a  thing.  But,  nevertheless,  Irenaeus  does  describe  precisely 
the  event  Streeter  thought  most  unlikely  to  occur.  It  not  only 
occurred,  it  was  far  from  being  considered  lunacy  by  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  church  during  the  second  century. 
Epiphanius  is  rather  more  graphic,  "For  indeed  [Marcion's]  Gos- 
pel appears  to  resemble  Luke,  but  having  neither  beginning, 
middle,  nor  end  [!],  giving  the  appearance  of  a  garment  gnawed 
by  many  moths"  (Pan.  adv.  Haer.  42.11  =  PG  XLI.311D). 

Furthermore,  Marcion's  example  serves  to  clear  up  another 
elementary  error  frequently  made  in  this  regard.  For  example, 
Beare  seems   to   imagine   that  all  new   Gospels   based  on   Mat- 
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thew  and/or  Luke  were  necessarily  meant  to  complement  them: 
"It  is  hard  to  imagine  why  Mark  should  ever  have  been  writ- 
ten, if  it  was  designed  for  the  use  of  churches  which  already 
possessed  and  were  using  Matthew  and  Luke.  Who  would  want 
this  'apocopated'  version  of  the  gospel  story?"  {op.  cit.,  p.  297). 
Beare  then  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  "whole  history  of  the  use  of 
the  gospels  in  the  church"  bears  out  his  contention.  The  fact  is, 
the  whole  history  of  all  known  Gospels  bears  out  precisely  the  op- 
posite: many  Gospels  were  created  or  used  in  opposition  to  Mat- 
thew and  Luke — apocopated  ones,  elongated  ones,  all  kinds.  For 
example,  Epiphanius  tells  us  the  Ebionites  had  a  "forged  and 
mutilated"  Gospel  that  was  like  Matthew  except  that  its  birth  nar- 
ratives were  cut  off,  which  they  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
Gospels  {adv.  Haer.  30.13.2  ff.).  The  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  like- 
wise was  used  by  a  group  in  opposition  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John.  Marcion  certainly  rejected  the  use  of  Matthew  and 
canonical  Luke,  according  to  the  testimony  of  TertuUian,  Irenaeus, 
and  others.  Indeed,  he  had  a  most  "apocopated"  Gospel  for  his 
churches,  many  of  which  had  no  doubt  been  using  Matthew'  and 
Luke  previously.  Tatian's  Diatessaron  was  apparently  an  anti- 
Marcionite  version,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any  qualms  about 
completely  remoulding  the  Gospel  tradition,  and  thereby  displac- 
ing the  Gospels  of  his  forebears.  The  Gospel  of  Peter  may  have 
served  as  a  replacement  for  the  canonical  Gospels,  in  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  harmony  of  all  four  (as  Vaganay  shows,  op.  cit.  above),  and 
is  clearly  stemmed  from  a  milieu  where  the  four  canonical  Gospels 
were  well  known,  but  not  too  well  liked  apparently  (see  Eusebius, 
H.E.  VI  12.4  f.).  In  short,  during  the  early  second  century,  it  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  turn  away  from  canonical  Matthew  and 
Luke,  either  by  rejecting  them  completely,  or  combining  parts  of 
them  into  new  Gospels  which  then  superseded  them,  or  simply 
pitting  John  against  them  (see  especially,  R.  M.  Grant,  Earliest 
Lives  of  Jesus,  p.  28  ff.). 

It  might  be  pointed  out  here  that  Farmer  himself  seems  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  situations  in  the 
early  church  which  might  have  produced  a  Mark  (see  pp.  253, 
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281).  For  example,  according  to  Irenaeus,  Mark  was  the  darling 
of  the  Docetae:  "Those,  again,  who  separate  Jesus  from  Christ, 
alleging  that  Christ  remained  impassible,  but  that  it  was  Jesus 
who  suffered,  preferring  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  etc.,  etc."  (adv. 
Haer.  Ill  11.7  ANF  I  428).  It  seems  that  Mark's  passion  account 
was  interpreted  by  some  in  such  a  way  that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was 
crucified,  not  Jesus  at  all  (R.  M.  Grant,  Earliest  Lives,  p.  10).  This 
seems  to  fit  with  the  odd  remark  of  Hippolytus,  who  said  concern- 
ing the  Marcionites  (who  were  docetic  in  their  Christology):  "when 
therefore  Marcion  or  some  one  of  his  hounds  barks  against  the 
Creator,  and  adduces  reasons  from  a  comparison  of  what  is  good 
and  bad  [i.e.,  from  Marcion's  writing,  the  Antitheses],  we  ought 
to  say  to  them  that  neither  Paul  the  apostle  nor  Mark  .  .  .  an- 
nounced such  (things).  For  none  of  these  doctrines  has  been 
written  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark"  (Syntagma  VII  18 
ANFV  112). 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  Hippolytus  meant  by  this 
reference  to  Mark,  since  the  received  opinion  in  the  early  church 
from  Tertullian  and  Irenaeus  on  down  was  that  Marcion  had  cut 
his  Gospel  out  of  the  text  of  Luke  (although  Marcion  apparently 
denied  this),  in  any  case  a  little  later  on  Hippolytus  reveals  some- 
thing rather  interesting  about  the  contents  of  Marcion's  Gospel. 
He  begins  to  discuss  some  of  the  passages  in  it,  and  the  first  one 
he  mentions  concerns  the  account  of  the  man  to  whom  Jesus  says, 
"Go,  sell  all  you  have  and  give  to  the  poor  and  come,  follow  me." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  famous  difference  between 
the  opening  question-and-answer  part  of  this  story  as  it  is  recorded 
in  Matthew,  and  as  it  is  recorded  in  Mark  and  Luke.  According 
to  Mark,  a  man  runs  up  to  Jesus,  kneels,  and  says,  "Good  teacher, 
what  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  Jesus  replies,  "Why  do 
you  call  me  good?  No  one  is  good  but  God  aione.  You  know  the 
commandments,  etc."  (Mk  10:17  f.).  Now  it  is  generally  believed 
that  this  passage  beautifully  illustrates  the  true  relationships  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  a  nutshell.  Luke,  generally  more  faithful 
to  preserve  primitive  tradition,  just  repeats  Mark's  version  un- 
altered. Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  leave  such  a  mislead- 
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ing  statement  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  so  he  rewrites  the  account:  a 
man  comes  up  to  Jesus  and  says,  "Teacher,  what  good  must  I  do 
to  have  eternal  life?"  and  Jesus  replies,  "Why  do  you  ask  me 
about  what  is  good?  One  there  is  who  is  good.  If  you  would  enter 
life,  keep  the  commandments"  (Mt  19:16  f.).  Now  the  point  al- 
ways made  in  discussions  of  this  passage  is  that  no  one  in  the  early 
church  would  have  reformulated  Mark's  version  out  of  Matthew's. 
It  is  generally  considered  a  piece  of  show-case  evidence  for  the 
Two-Document  hypothesis.  But  Hippolytus  claims  that  Marcion 
had  this  passage  in  his  Gospel,  and  interpreted  it  a  special  way: 

"For  this  reason,  [Marcion]  affirms,  Jesus  came  down  unbegotten,  in 
orcier  that  He  might  be  liberated  from  all  (admixture  of)  evil.  And  He 
has,  [Marcion]  says,  been  liberated  from  the  nature  of  the  Good  One 
likewise,  in  order  that  He  may  be  a  Mediator,  as  Paul  states  [Gal.  3:19] 
and  as  [Jesus]  Himself  acknowledges:  'Why  call  ye  me  good?  there  is 
one  good'."  (Hippol.  Synt.  VII  19  AFN  V  113). 

In  other  words,  Luke's  (or  Mark's)  version  would  not  only  be  ac- 
ceptable, it  would  even  be  preferable  over  Matthew's  version 
among  the  Marcionites,  since  it  could  be  interpreted  to  express 
their  distinction  between  the  Good  God  revealed  by  Jesus  and 
the  Just  God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Jews.  Thus,  the  ac- 
count in  Mark  or  Luke  could  just  as  easily  be  later  than  and 
dependent  upon  Matthew's  as  vice  versa. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  claim  here  that  a  Gospel  re- 
sembling Mark  was  the  text  the  Marcionites  had.  Such  a  proposal 
would  require  a  completely  fresh  sifting  of  all  the  evidence  con- 
cerning Marcion,  for  it  would  mark  a  radical  departure  from  the 
definitive  conclusion  of  Harnack  and  others,  as  well  as  the  con- 
certed opinion  of  the  early  church.  However,  if  someone  still  asks 
the  question,  "Why  should  anyone  wish  to  substitute  Mark's  brief 
narrative,  truncated  at  both  ends,  for  the  fuller  narratives  of 
Matthew  and  Luke"  (F.  C.  Grant,  Interpr.,  19  [1965],  354),  the 
first  thing  we  can  do  is  direct  his  attention  to  the  Marcionites, 
who  restricted  themselves  to  a  Gospel  very  much  like  the  one 
he  describes. 
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But  this  raises  one  last  point.  If  we  have  seen  indications  that 
the  much  shortened,  harmonistic  nature  of  Mark  would  not  be  an 
offensive  to  many  second-century  Christians,  then  perhaps  we 
should  consider  S.  G.  F.  Brandon's  proposal  concerning  the  actual 
motivation  for  the  production  of  Mark  as  well  as  explaining  the 
character  of  its  contents  (especially  its  omissions);  see  The  Fall 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Christian  Church  (1968)  and  especially  Jesus 
and  the  Zealots  (1967).  Brandon  must  posit  an  early  date  for 
Mark  (viz.,  71  or  shortly  after)  because  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Two-Document  hypothesis;  see  "The  Date  of  the  Markan 
Gospel,"  NTS,  7  (1960/61),  126-141.  But  Roman  anti-Jewish 
sentiment  may  have  run  higher  for  several  decades  after  that,  when 
word  came  back  of  the  many  insurrections  during  the  year  115- 
117,  and  especially  after  the  great  Bar  Kochbah  (Ben  Cosibah)  Re- 
bellion in  132-135.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  waves 
of  gospel-producing  activity  seem  roughly  to  correspond  to  the 
lull  following  the  two  major  rebellions  in  67-70  and  132-135.  Us- 
ing Brandon's  suggestion,  therefore,  as  a  way  of  accounting  for  the 
specific  character  of  Mark's  contents  (and  omissions),  namely,  as  an 
attempt  to  "de-Judaize"  Jesus,  we  can  readily  see  on  Griesbachian 
terms  how  Mark  could  have  been  produced  in  Rome  anytime  be- 
tween 70  and  the  first  sure,  extensive  reference  to  it  (in  our  form), 
namely,  Tatian's  Diatessaron. 
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By  James  M.  Robinson 
ON  THE  GATTUNG  OF  MARK  (AND  JOHN) 


I.  Redaktionsgeschichte  and  Gattungsgeschichte 
Redaktionsgeschichte  has  tended  to  become  the  focus  of  re- 
search in  the  Gospels  in  the  period  since  Willi  Marxsen  intro- 
duced the  term  in  1956.^  "Editorial  history"  would  probably  be 
a  more  fully  Anglicized  translation  of  this  term  than  is  the  current 
literalistic  translation  "redaction  history."  For  whereas  in  German 
"Redaktion"  is  a  more  common  term  than  is  "Edition,"  the  re- 
verse is  true  in  English. ^  Furthermore  the  German  language  has 
the  ability,  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  English  equivalent,  to 
run  on  a  series  of  nouns  connected  with  an  "s,"  making  each  in 
effect  an  adjective  modifying  the  succeeding  noun  (or  an  adverb 
modifying  the  succeeding  adjective).  Since  in  English  the  Latiniz- 
ing -io  solution  (e.g.  "religio-historical  school"  for  "religionsge- 
schichtliche  Schule")  has  become  quaint,  the  alternatives  are 
either  to  unpack  the  compound  German  term  into  a  chain  of 
adjectival  phrases  in  reverse  sequence  (e.g.  "Traditionsgeschichte" 
as  "history  of  [the  transmission  of]  tradition [s]"),  or  to  retain  the 
German  sequence  if  an  adjective  is  available  to  substitute  for  the 
German  substantive,  as  is  the  case  in  translating  Redaktionsge- 
schichte as  "editorial  history."  To  be  sure,  the  first  wooden  trans- 
lations of  such  terms  are  often  intentionally  literalistic,  since  the 
exact  intent  of  the  new  German  formulation  is  not  fully  grasped. 
But  once  launched,  they  tend  to  catch  on  as  termini  technici  in 
English,  and  hence  to  survive  due  to  their  function  of  symboliz- 
ing, without  further  discussion,  the  school  of  thought  intended. 
Yet  this  policy  makes  the  position  esoteric,  and,  in  such  half- 
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translated  English  dress,  gives  more  the  impression  of  an  in- 
group's  school  jargon  than  is  intended  by  the  German  original. 

Ernst  Haenchen  has  questioned  whether  Redaktionsgeschichte 
conveys  adequately  what  Marxsen  intended,  and  himself  prefers 
the  designation  Kompositionsgeschichte.^  Actually  both  terms, 
redaction  and  composition,  were  already  used  by  the  form  critics 
with  reference  specifically  to  Mark.* 

Marxsen's  point  in  introducing  the  term  Redaktionsgeschichte 
as  a  new  category  was  to  argue  that  form  criticism  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  oral  smaller  units,  and  that  one  should  now  shift 
attention  to  the  larger  written  wholes,  with  a  concomitant  ob- 
servation that  the  Evangelists  were  more  "authors"  than  the  form 
critics  have  conceded.  The  form  critics  had  emphasized  that  the 
Gospels  did  not  come  from  the  academic  or  learned  sphere,  but 
from  popular  traditions  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, such  as  the  German  Faust  literature  (without  benefit  of 
Goethe).  "Such  a  writer  of  a  folk  book  does  not  so  much  have  an 
author's  personality  as  he  is  a  mere  collector  and  hence  exponent 
of  a  tradition  carried  on  by  the  folk.  ...  A  synopsis  of  the  various 
Faust  books  makes  clear  that  all  their  writers  were  only  quite 
secondarily  authors,  but  were  in  the  main  collectors,  transmittors, 
and  redactors,  and  that  the  units  brought  together  by  them  had 
already  previously  attained  formal  unity."  ^ 

Actually,  when  one  observes  the  assessment  of  Mark  by  the  form 
critics,  on  the  background  of  such  a  classification,  one  can  only  be 
surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  they  recognize  a  theological  will 
at  work  in  the  composition  of  Mark.  To  be  sure,  they  presupposed 
Wrede's  Messianic  secret,  and  for  that  reason  were  more  modern 
than  their  contemporaries  outside  of  Germany.  But  one  need  only 
compare  their  own  analyses  of  Mark  with  those  in  the  subsequent 
period  of  Redaktionsgeschichte  to  recognize  that,  even  though 
their  main  interest  was  focussed  on  the  oral  period,  their  analyses 
of  Mark  are  at  least  as  competent  as  those  of  their  successors.^ 

This  current  emphasis  on  the  Evangelists  as  "authors"  is  some- 
what obscured  by  the  term  Redaktionsgeschichte,  since  it  focusses 
attention  upon  the  Evangelists  precisely  as  editors  rather  than  as 
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authors.^  Whether  the  term  "composition"  is  a  basic  improvement 
on  "redaction"  or  "editing"  can  be  answered  variously,  in  the  light 
of  which  nuance  of  the  term  "composition"  is  envisaged.  The 
meaning  intended  is  that  the  Evangelist  does  not  work  mechani- 
cally as  he  compiles  and  assembles,  but  works  toward  a  total  com- 
position reflecting  his  theological  conception.  Put  conversely,  this 
means  that  the  method  to  be  worked  out  would  consist  in  making 
use  of  form  criticism's  identification  of  the  individual  units  of 
tradition  as  the  building  blocks  available  to  the  Evangelist  to  de- 
tect the  Evangelist's  tendency  or  theology  by  observing  the  way  he 
employs  his  construction  materials  to  compose  a  whole,  to  produce 
a  structure,  a  Gospel.  That  is  to  say,  the  shift  from  the  designation 
Redaktionsgeschichte  to  the  term  Kompositionsgeschichte  actually 
points  toward  a  shift  in  method  from  deriving  an  Evangelist's 
theology  primarily  from  the  observation  of  the  consistent  tenden- 
tious way  in  which  he  edits  a  written  source  available  to  us  for 
control,  to  the  observation  of  the  way  he  assembles  discernible 
building  blocks  into  a  meaningful  structure  whose  form  reflects 
his  tendency  or  theology.  That  is  to  say,  Redaktionsgeschichte  has 
tended  to  modulate  via  Kompositionsgeschichte  into  Gattungsge- 
schichte. 

In  the  case  of  Mark,  this  modulation  in  terminology  and 
method  from  Redaktionsgeschichte  to  Gattungsgeschichte  does 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  Redaktionsgeschichte  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  (though  Marxsen  in  fact  introduced  this  term  with 
Mark  in  view).  For  Redaktionsgeschichte  has  not  been  as  fruitful 
in  the  case  of  Mark  as  in  the  case  of  Matthew  (Bornkamm)  and 
Luke  (Conzelmann),  since  in  the  latter  two  cases  we  have  before 
us  one  of  their  written  sources  (Mark).  Thus  their  theology  can  be 
rather  clearly  determined  by  observing  their  editing  activity  and 
disengaging  its  theological  tendency  (although  for  a  careful  assess- 
ment of  their  theologies,  the  theoretical  question  of  the  relative 
significance  of  accepted  tradition  and  tendentious  editing  needs 
further  elucidation). 

In  a  generation  in  which  the  Synoptic  problem  has  been  largely 
dormant,  the  success  of  Redaktionsgeschichte  in  clarifying  the 
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theologies  of  Matthew  and  Luke  on  the  assumption  of  dependence 
on  Mark  is  perhaps  the  most  important  new  argument  for  Marcan 
priority,  just  as  perhaps  the  main  ingredient  lacking  in  William  R. 
Farmer's  argument  ^  for  Marcan  dependence  on  the  other  written 
Gospels  is  a  convincing  Redaktionsgeschichte  of  Mark  based  on 
that  assumption. 

The  very  absence  of  written  surviving  Marcan  sources  is  per- 
haps the  main  reason  Redaktionsgeschichte  has  not  been  as  effec- 
tive with  regard  to  Mark  as  it  has  proven  to  be  with  regard  to 
Matthew  and  and  Luke.  Of  course,  even  on  the  assumption  of 
Marcan  priority  one  can  to  some  extent  reconstruct  the  pre- 
Marcan  oral  units,  and  thus  identify  Mark's  redactional  activity 
on  the  oral  sources.  But  the  pre-redactional  status  of  oral  sources 
is  always  of  necessity  more  conjectural  than  is  that  of  surviving 
written  sources,  even  if  there  may  be  some  fluidity  as  to  just  what 
Marcan  text  was  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke;  and  a  redactor  would 
probably  be  more  inclined  to  recast  freely  oral  traditions  to  suit 
his  needs  (as  indeed  oral  transmission  would  tend  constantly  to  be 
updating  them),  whereas  he  would  tend  to  be  relatively  more  con- 
servative with  a  written  source  (just  as  the  fixity  of  the  written 
source  would  as  time  went  on  widen  the  theological  gap  between 
source  and  redactor).  The  result  is  that  the  redactional  hand  is 
much  less  discernible  in  the  case  of  oral  sources  than  in  the  case  of 
surviving  written  sources.  The  result  is  that  in  this  age  of  Redak- 
tionsgeschichte the  absence  of  surviving  written  sources  of  Mark 
has  tended  to  leave  Mark  in  obscurity.  Much  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Fourth  Gospel.  For  the  trend  over  the  last  generation  to 
regard  it  as  independent  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  has  tended  to  put 
it  methodologically  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  written 
sources  as  is  Mark  on  the  basis  of  Marcan  priority. 

The  hope  I  expressed  some  five  years  ago  ^  that  progress  in 
disengaging  an  independent  written  source  for  John  would  serve 
both  to  put  into  profile  Johannine  theology  and,  by  implication, 
to  provide  a  working  hypothesis  for  the  further  investigation  of 
Mark  has  to  some  extent  been  realized  in  the  intervening  years. 
The  two  most  recent  detailed  studies  of  a  Miracles  Source  used  by 
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John  have  tended  to  confirm  its  existence,  though  not  its  extent 
(beyond  the  connected  narration  of  the  first  two  miracles,  which 
can  be  reconstructed  from  John  2:1-12  +  4:46-54).^*^  The  num- 
ber of  persons  actively  engaged  in  working  out  the  thesis  that 
Mark  made  use  of  a  similar  written  "aretalogy"  has  grown  from 
Morton  Smith  ^^  to  include  Helmut  Koester,^^  Dieter  Georgi,^^ 
and  Paul  J.  Achtemeier;  ^*  and  the  debate  about  this  Marcan 
"aretalogy"  has  already  begun,^^ 

The  English  translation  of  Dibelius'  work  inserts  a  definition  of 
"aretalogy"  absent  from  the  German  original  (but  presumably 
included  in  the  "collaboration"  between  author  and  translator  to 
which  reference  is  made  on  the  back  of  the  title  page):  "the  de- 
scription of  the  miraculous  deeds  of  the  god,"  ^^  This  seems  to  fit 
the  meaning  of  the  rather  rare  Greek  term  itself,  e.g.  Sirach  36:14: 
"Fill  Zion  with  thy  'aretalogies'  ";  RSV:  "Fill  Zion  with  'the  cele- 
bration of  (thy)  wondrous  deeds.'  "  Though  the  need  to  supply 
a  definition  in  the  English  translation  of  Dibelius'  work  indi- 
cates the  term  is  less  common  in  English  than  in  German,  Di- 
belius' meaning  would  nonetheless  seem  to  fit  the  dominant  Eng- 
lish usage.  Webster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary  defines 
an  aretalogy  as  "a  narrative  of  the  miraculous  deeds  of  a  god  or 
hero."  This  is  an  accurate  definition  of  the  Gattung  here  under 
consideration.  This  "standard  English"  meaning  of  the  term  is  to 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  another  use  of  the  term  aretalogy,  to 
refer  to  "lists  of  divine  claims,  prerogatives,  and  titles,"  such  as 
the  Isis  "aretalogies."  ^^  Although  a  collection  of  miracle  stories  is 
obviously  a  Gattung  quite  distinct  from  a  listing  of  divine  titles 
and  distinctions,  still  a  connection  in  terms  of  the  deity's  arete  or 
virtus  is  evident,  with  the  first  definition  of  "aretalogy"  nearer  the 
Liddell-Scott  translation  oi  arete  as  "glorious  deeds,  wonders,  mira- 
cles," and  the  second  definition  nearer  the  translation  "distinction, 
fame."  In  the  present  context,  "aretalogy"  refers  only  to  the 
Gattung  consisting  of  a  narrative  of  the  miraculous  deeds  of  a  god 
or  hero. 

If  such  a  correlation  in  terms  of  aretalogies  could  be  established 
between  the  literary  genesis  of  Mark  and  John,  this  would  con- 
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tribute  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  how  the  Gattung  Gospel 
could  emerge  independently  in  the  two  documents.  For,  in  view 
of  the  plurality  of  kerygmatic  trends  in  primitive  Christianity,  and 
their  history-of-religions  parallels,  the  view  that  one  distinctive 
Gattung  Gospel  emerged  sui  generis  from  the  uniqueness  of 
Christianity  seems  hardly  tenable.  That  thesis  of  form  criticism  ^^ 
has  some  relative  justification  over  against  the  apologists'  classifi- 
cation of  Gospels  as  memoirs  or  histories,  and  the  subsequent 
exploitation  of  that  initial  error  to  support  the  possibility  of  the 
quest  of  the  historical  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels  as  "histori- 
cal documents."  Yet  the  correlation  of  that  view  to  the  Barthian 
interpretation  of  Overbeck's  Urgeschichte  did  not  encourage  a 
search  among  Kleinliteratur,  with  which  the  Gospels  were  con- 
ceded to  be  most  kin,  for  an  actual  parallel  Gattung  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  drawn.  Dibelius  did  recognize  the  individual 
aretalogy  as  a  "Greek  analogy"  to  individual  miracle  stories  in  the 
Gospels, ^^  but  did  not  extend  this  analogy  to  larger  units  or  chains 
of  miracle  stories  emerging  as  written  aretalogies  or  miracle  col- 
lections. 

Although  some  miracles  are  narrated  in  "paradigms,"  the  mi- 
raculous event  is  not  the  point  of  such  units;  rather  it  is  the 
"Novelle,"  the  "tale,"  which  revels  in  the  miracle  as  such.  There- 
fore, if  the  tendency  of  the  individual  unit  can  be  conjectured  to 
have  been  carried  over  to  the  collection,  it  should  be  among  the 
Novellen  that  an  aretalogy  as  a  collection  of  miracle  stories  would 
be  located.  Dibelius  classifies  all  the  Johannine  miracle  stories  as 
Novellen  (2:  Iff;  4:46ff;  5:  Iff;  6: Iff;  9:  Iff;  11: Iff),  and  thus  Fortna's 
"Signs  Source"  is  in  fact  a  collection  of  Novellen — although 
Fortna  proceeds  to  extend  it  to  include  the  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion story  (with  21:1-14  already  one  of  the  "signs").  Mark,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  the  miraculous  both  among  paradigms  (e.g. 
l:23ff;  2: Iff;  3: Iff)  and  among  Novellen:  1:40-45;  4:35-41; 
5:1-20,  21-43;  6:35-44,  45-52;  7:32-37;  8:22-26;  9:14-29.  In  the 
section  characterized  by  Novellen,  Georgi  tentatively  locates  an 
aretalogy,  imbedded  within  4:35-6:56. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  perhaps  significant  peculiarity  in 
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the  section  of  Mark  dominated  by  Novellen,  namely  a  doublet, 
which  is  made  all  the  more  interesting  by  two  additional  traits: 
it  recurs  in  John,  and  it  consists  of  more  than  a  single  episode,  in- 
deed seems  to  be  a  cycle  of  Novellen,  a  transition  stage  between 
the  individual  Novelle  and  the  written  aretalogy.  The  doublet  or 
triplet  is  most  obvious  at  its  beginning,  the  miraculous  feeding 
(Mk  6:33ff;  8:  Iff;  Jn  6:5ff).  The  three  cycles  do  not  include  identi- 
cal materials  (quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  verbal  identity  is  too 
rare  to  encourage  the  view  of  one  being  literarily  dependent  on 
the  other,  or  on  a  common  written  source).  But  there  is  sufficient 
common  material  among  all  three  (the  crossing  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee — to  different  destinations — following  the  feeding;  a  sub- 
sequent discussion — different  in  each  case — about  bread;  etc.), 
and  sufficient  material  common  to  various  pairs  among  the  three 
(walking  on  the  water  in  Mk  6:45-52  and  Jn  6: 16-20;  similar  heal- 
ings in  Mk  6:31-37  and  Mk  8:22-26;  etc.),  that  one  is  inclined  to 
assume  three  variants  of  a  still  fluid  tradition  involving  a  cycle  of 
miracle  stories.  The  fact  that  the  Johannine  discourse  on  bread  is 
not  appended  directly  to  the  feeding  but  is  separated  from  it  by 
the  walking  on  the  water  suggests  that  the  two  miracle  stories  had 
already  come  together  prior  to  John,  who  hence  considered  them 
as  a  single  unit.  The  extent  to  which  omissions,  additions,  and 
transpositions  may  have  obscured  further  parallels  than  those 
in  the  present  texts,  and  the  extent  to  which  similarities  have  been 
introduced,  e.g.  by  Marcan  traits  entering  the  two  Marcan  ac- 
counts, or  Mark  introducing  traits  from  one  into  the  other,  could 
perhaps  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  a  detailed  investigation, 
from  which  the  contours  and  history  of  such  a  cycle  might  begin 
to  emerge. 

It  is  this  Marcan  doublet  that  leads  up  to  the  Caesarea  Philippi 
confrontation.  (Luke  omits  all  the  material  between  the  first  feed- 
ing of  the  multitude  and  Caesarea  Philippi.)  Thus  the  purely 
formal  and  rather  empty  definition  of  Mark  by  Martin  Kahler 
as  a  passion  narrative  with  extended  introduction  can  be  brought 
into  sharper  profile  by  describing  it  from  its  center  outward:  The 
confrontation  of  Caesarea  Philippi  seems  to  be  the  gordian  knot 
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that  must  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  understand  the  Marcan  composi- 
tion.20  And  the  drastic  operations  evident  here  seem  to  be  in  the 
function  of  forcing  into  some  kind  of  ecumenical  working  rela- 
tionship two  ancient  cycles,  the  passion  narrative  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Novellen  cycle  and /or  aretalogy  on  the  other. 

11.  Religionsgeschichte  and  Gattungsgeschichte 
Already  the  allusion  to  aretalogies  suggests  that  the  question  of 
the  emergence  of  the  Gattung  Gospel  cannot  be  answered  without 
reference  to  the  history  of  religions.  The  Fourth  Gospel  has  been 
quite  consistently  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  history  of  religions; 
but  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  Gospel  of  Mark  to  so  great 
an  extent.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  section  to  illustrate 
further  the  suggestiveness  of  studying  Mark  and  John  together, 
by  reference  to  one  segment  of  the  history  of  religions  that  has 
been  frequently  correlated  to  John,  but  has  only  rarely  been  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  Mark:  gnosticism.  This  is  not  because 
gnosticism  is  assumed  to  be  more  relevant  than  other  comparisons, 
but  primarily  because  it  is  necessary,  when  new  source  material 
emerges,  to  work  it  through  the  whole  New  Testament  and  see 
where  it  can  prove  to  be  of  assistance. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  such  an  inquiry  was  already  en- 
visaged by  William  Wrede  in  his  epochal  Das  Messiasgeheimnis 
in  den  Evangelien  (1901).  First  of  all,  it  was  Wrede  who  reversed 
the  then  current  trend  toward  separating  Mark  and  John  from 
each  other,  not  only  as  earliest  from  latest  (where  Wrede  would 
agree),  but  especially  as  most  historical  from  least  historical.  By 
defining  Mark  as  built  upon  dogmatic  theses,  Wrede  broke  down 
the  basic  material  distinction  between  Mark  and  John.  Further- 
more he  made  observations  of  relevance  to  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  emergence  of  the  Gattung  Gospel  in  two  independent 
documents,  by  pointing  out  that  in  specific  points  ingredients  of 
the  so-called  Messianic  secret  are  less  well  preserved  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  than  in  Mark,  but  recur  in  striking  analogies  in  John. 
If  Conzelman  is  right  that  "the  secrecy  theory  is  the  hermeneutical 
presupposition  of  the  Gattung  Gospel,"  ^^  then  the  prominence 
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of  that  theory  in  Mark  and  John,  in  contrast  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
(in  spite  of  their  having  Mark  before  them),  could  aid  in  identify- 
ing the  ingredients  making  it  possible  for  the  same  Gattung  to 
emerge  at  two  independent  places. 

Wrede  associated  Mark  and  John  in  the  following  terms:  ^^ 

The  view  of  the  literary  nature  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  I  have  in 
various  respects  placed  over  against  the  current  critical  treatment  of  the 
document,  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  view  which  scholarly  criti- 
cism, i.e.  free  criticism,  itself  follows  in  the  case  of  another  document — 
the  Gospel  of  John.  This  is  worth  emphasizing,  since  it  points  out  that 
there  are  here  no  unbridgeable  clefts  for  critical  exegetical  method,  and 
since  one  can  learn  for  Mark  from  the  Gospel  of  John.  ...  Of  course 
I  do  not  have  in  mind  to  obscure  the  distinction  between  it  and  John. 
It  is  certainly  very  great.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  principle  affinity  is  after 
all  much  greater  than  one  generally  realizes,  precisely  because  Mark  too 
is  already  very  far  removed  from  the  real  life  of  Jesus  and  is  dominated 
by  dogmatically  structured  concepts.  If  one  looks  at  Mark  through  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass,  one  has  about  the  kind  of  literary  production 
that  John  exemplifies. 

It  is  obvious  that  Jesus'  resurrection  or  exaltation  meant  for 
primitive  Christianity  a  basic  shift  from  the  situation  prior  to 
Easter.  Early  Christological  formulae  such  as  Rom  1:3-4;  Phil 
2:6-11;  Acts  2:36  reflect  a  change  in  Jesus'  status,  and  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  at  this  time  (Acts  2:33;  John  20:22)  indicates  a  com- 
parable change  in  the  disciples'  status.  The  location  of  the  latter 
two  references  at  the  conclusion  of  two  of  the  Gospels  (Luke  and 
John),  together  with  the  comparable  conclusion  of  Matthew 
(28:18-20),  in  which  Jesus'  new  status  of  authority  is  correlated 
with  the  disciples'  new  status  as  missionaries,  indicates  that  this 
basic  awareness  of  primitive  Christianity  was  constitutive  of  the 
terminus  ad  quern  for  the  canonical  Gospels.  However  the  same 
basic  awareness  of  primitive  Christianity  could,  differently  de- 
veloped, become  constitutive  of  the  terminus  a  quo  for  the  gnostic 
Gospels. 

There  must  have  been  intermediary  stages  and  interactions 
between  Easter  and  the  ultimate  outcome  of  a  mutually  exclusive 
polarization   of  its   interpretation   with  regard   to   the   Gattung 
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Gospel.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  generation  or  so,  prior  to  this 
polarization,  there  must  have  been,  side  by  side,  aspects  leading 
not  only  toward  the  Gattung  locating  the  Gospel  prior  to  and 
climaxing  in  Easter,  but  also  aspects  pointing  toward  the  Gattung 
placing  the  Gospel  from  Easter  on.  Hence  it  is  legitimate  to  look 
for  the  beginnings  of  the  trajectory  leading  to  the  gnostic  Gospel 
Gattung  within  the  formative  ingredients  behind  the  canonical 
Gospels,  and  vice  versa.  It  was  Wrede  who,  with  a  clairvoyance 
that  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  inaccessibility  to  him  of  the 
supporting  documentation  now  emerging  from  Nag  Hammadi, 
sensed  this  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  Mark  and  John. 

Wrede  argued  as  follows:  ^^  John  12:16  reports  that  the  disci- 
ples did  not  understand  an  OT  prophecy  to  refer  to  Jesus  until 
after  he  was  glorified.  Since  the  prophecy  did  not  deal  with  the 
resurrection,  this  delayed  action  interpretation  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  simply  clarification  ex  eventu,  but  points  to  a  more 
basic  assumption:  The  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus  became  clear  only 
with  Easter,  or,  in  this  case  more  specifically,  the  earthly  ministry 
received  its  interpretatio  biblica  and  the  OT  its  interpretatio 
Christiana  only  from  Easter  on.  The  same  seems  implied  at  20:9, 
even  though  here  it  is  a  question  of  the  OT  prophecying  specifi- 
cally the  resurrection.  Similarly  2:22  dates  the  interpretatio  Chris- 
tiana of  a  saying  of  Jesus  from  Easter  on,  apparently  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  assumption,  even  though  here  too  the  saying  is  spe- 
cifically a  prediction  of  Easter.  When  in  13:28  none  of  the  disci- 
ples understands  Jesus'  call  upon  Judas  to  do  soon  what  he  had  to 
do,  the  assumption  latent  in  this  verse  is  that  with  the  resurrection 
they  did  understand.  In  13:7,  when  Peter  does  not  understand  the 
footwashing,  Jesus  remarks  that  though  he  does  not  understand  it 
now,  he  will  later — presumably  after  Easter, 

In  Mark  9:9f.  the  disciples  are  enjoined  not  to  tell  of  the  trans- 
figuration "until  the  son  of  man  has  risen  from  the  dead,"  a  saying 
the  disciples  "retain,"  pondering  "what  to  rise  from  the  dead  is." 
In  9:32  also  the  disciples  do  not  understand  the  prediction  of  the 
passion  and  resurrection.  The  concept  that  the  story  of  the  trans- 
figuration is  to  be  suppressed  until  a  given  point  of  time,  the 
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resurrection,  together  with  the  concept  that  the  resurrection  is 
incomprehensible,  suggests  to  Wrede  the  thesis:  "To  be  sure  Jesus 
does  not  make  of  this  suffering  and  resurrection  a  secret  for  his 
disciples,  but  it  does  remain  to  them  a  secret.  Afterwards — this  is 
the  tacit  assumption — i.e.,  of  course,  from  the  resurrection  on,  the 
"scales  fall  from  their  eyes."  ^*  The  reproach,  "Do  you  not  yet 
understand"  (8:17,21),  is  taken  not  in  terms  of  a  progressive  reve- 
lation to  or  training  of  the  twelve,  but  rather  as  presupposing  the 
permanent  lack  of  understanding  of  the  disciples,  their  hardness 
of  heart  (6:52),  for  which  there  is  no  cure  short  of  basic  divine 
intervention,  i.e.  Easter. 

Wrede  argued  for  the  necessity  of  a  temporal  component  just 
below  the  surface,  if  the  Marcan  messianic  secret  is  to  make  sense 
at  all:  ^s 

If  then  Jesus'  revelations  remain  veiled  to  the  disciples  because  of 
their  lack  of  understanding,  and  indeed  to  the  intimate  circle  just  as 
much  as  to  the  rest,  this  surely  cannot  mean  that  (the  revelations)  are  of 
no  significance  for  them  at  all.  Rather  Mark  must  mean  that  (the  revela- 
tions) nonetheless  actually  do  come  into  the  possession  of  the  disciples. 
They  become  theirs,  so  to  speak  materialistically,  and  carry  on  a  sort  of 
latent  existence  until  the  time  comes  when  the  blinds  are  taken  from 
the  disciples'  eyes,  i.e.  until  the  resurrection.  In  this  moment  then  Jesus' 
whole  self-presentation  becomes  belatedly  effective.  What  was  not  under- 
stood becomes  now  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  is  and  must  be  now 
spread  abroad.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  their  blindness,  the  disciples  receive 
from  Jesus  himself  the  equipment  that  they  necessarily  must  have  to  be 
his  witnesses,  his  apostles.  For  this  quality  of  theirs  rests  on  what  they 
received  from  him  himself  and  preserved  as  tradition. 

As  best  I  can  see,  Mark  has  not  actually  expressed  these  ideas  in  his 
Gospel.  But  he  can  have  had  no  other  view.  The  preferential  treatment 
of  the  disciples  over  the  crowd,  the  esoteric  instruction  imparted  to 
them,  can  surely  not  have  been  something  without  purpose  and  effect. 
And  that  it  would  have  been,  if  one  did  not  constantly  look  beyond  the 
period  of  blindness.  A  few  times  the  idea  may  indeed  shimmer  through 
recognizably.  In  the  parable  section  the  motif  of  lack  of  understanding 
recedes,  apart  from  4:13;  e.g.  the  disciples  receive  the  interpretation  of 
the  parables,  and  the  direct  injunction  is  given  to  reveal  at  some  time 
what  is  now  secret  (4:21f).  Also  the  "retention"  of  the  not-understood 
saying  about  resurrection  (9:10)  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  intimates, 
in  spite  of  all  momentary  incapacity,  do  take  up  into  themselves  the 
most  precious  possession. 
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Hence,  Wrede  summarizes  his  analysis  of  Mark  as  follows:  ^^ 

We  find  in  Mark  two  ideas: 

1.  Jesus  keeps  his  messiahship  secret  as  long  as  he  is  on  earth. 

2.  To  be  sure,  he  reveals  himself  to  the  disciples,  in  contrast  to  the 
crowd,  but  even  for  them  he  remains,  in  his  revelations,  for  the  time 
being  incomprehensible. 

Behind  both  ideas,  which  often  flow  one  into  the  other,  there  lies  the 
shared  view  that  the  real  knowledge  of  what  he  is  begins  first  with  his 
resurrection. 


He  summarizes  the  parallel  between  Mark  and  John  as  follows: 


27 


Common  to  both  authors  is  in  any  case  the  idea  that  for  the  disciples 
the  resurrection  separates  two  times,  the  time  of  blindness  and  that  of 
full  knowledge. 

Further,  also  in  John  Jesus  keeps  his  teaching  in  a  certain  sense 
hidden,  or  he  communicates  it  in  a  way  that  hinders  the  hearers  from 
grasping  it.  To  be  sure,  this  is  no  longer  the  view  of  the  secret  Messiah 
in  Mark's  sense,  the  Messiah  who  conceals  himself.  On  the  contrary,  in 
my  opinion  this  has  disappeared,  just  as  the  Johannine  Christ  expressly, 
from  the  very  beginning,  comes  forward  with  the  claim  to  be  God's  son. 
Rather  what  one  finds  here  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  influence  that  the 
special  concept  of  Jesus  talking  in  parables  has  exercised.  It  is  unimpor- 
tant in  this  connection  that  the  word  paroimia  is  only  seldom  used. 

This  suggests  that,  to  the  extent  one  is  speaking  of  a  phenome- 
non broader  than  Mark  (and  to  a  considerable  extent  even  within 
Mark),  the  term  "messianic  secret"  is  inadequate,  focusing  atten- 
tion not  on  the  center  of  the  matter  but  on  one  of  its  various 
manifestations.  The  whole  course  of  the  trajectory  of  the  "mes- 
sianic secret"  phenomenon  becomes  visible  only  when  it  is  recon- 
ceptualized  as  a  hermeneutical  phenomenon:  the  obscure  text  and 
its  clarifying  exposition.  As  such  a  phenomenon,  Wrede  recog- 
nizes its  course  from  Mark  via  John  to  gnosticism:  ^s 

Jesus  speaks  his  clear  and  simple  parables  without  thinking  of  any 
other  intention  than  what  is  a  matter  of  course  to  every  speaker.  The 
first  Christian  who  to  our  knowledge  narrates  his  life,  already  betrays  a 
lack  of  any  understanding  for  the  meaning  of  this  form  of  discourse. 
The  parables  are  already  mysterious  words,  for  which  a  key  is  needed. 
Yet  he  and  his  successors  do  not  at  all  yet  have  in  mind  to  entice  from 
them  teachings  that  were  higher  than  other  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  the 
very  rarity  of  interpretations  indicates.  In  John  the  genuine  parables 
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have  all  but  disappeared,  and  the  aspect  of  a  puzzle  is  in  a  certain  sense 
attached  to  Jesus'  whole  manner  of  teaching.  But  finally  the  whole  tradi- 
tional teaching,  as  presented  in  the  now  completed  Gospels,  is  stamped 
as  parahole,  unintelligible  mystery,  in  order,  with  a  nice  gesture,  to  push 
it  to  one  side. 

Wrede  finds  the  two  levels  of  teaching  explicitly  cast  by  gnosti- 
cism in  terms  of  two  periods  of  time  corresponding  to  Jesus' 
earthly  and  exalted  modes  of  being.  But,  apart  from  the  "gnostic" 
church  father  Clement  of  Alexandria  ("To  James  the  Just  and 
Peter  and  John  the  Lord  transmitted  the  gnosis  after  the  resurrec- 
tion"), 29  Wrede  must  move  toward  the  end  of  the  third  Century 
to  document  in  gnosticism  "the  subsequent  history  of  the  con- 
cept," in  Pistis  Sophia:  ^*^  Having  passed  eleven  years  with  the 
disciples  after  the  resurrection,  without  revealing  the  highest 
truths,  Jesus  ascends  and  returns  to  them  transfigured  by  light,  to 
say:  "Rejoice  and  be  glad  from  now  on,  for  I  have  gone  to  the 
places  from  which  I  came.  From  now  on  I  will  speak  with  you 
openly  (parrhesia),  from  the  beginning  of  the  truth  to  its  comple- 
tion, and  I  will  speak  with  you  from  face  to  face  without  parable 
(parahole).  From  now  on  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  anything 
about  those  in  the  heights  and  those  in  the  place  of  truth."  ^^ 
Here,  to  be  sure,  it  was  the  eleven  years  between  resurrection  and 
ascension  in  which  Jesus  had  failed  to  communicate  the  higher 
revelation,  rather  than  the  public  ministry,  which  is  ignored.  But 
there  is  a  clear  chronological  cleavage  between  the  two  levels  of 
instruction,  corresponding  to  Jesus'  two  successive  modes  of  being. 

Even  the  vocabulary  used  in  Pistis  Sophia  to  describe  the 
two  levels  is  significant:  "in  parables"  [parahole]  and  "openly" 
{parrhesia).  For  this  is  in  substance  the  vocabulary  employed  by 
John,  even  though  he  uses  instead  of  parahole  the  similar  term 
paroimia:  "I  have  said  this  to  you  in  figures  (paroimia);  the  hour 
is  coming  when  I  shall  no  longer  speak  to  you  in  figures  (paroimia) 
but  tell  you  plainly  (parrhesia)  of  the  Father.  ...  I  came  from  the 
Father  and  have  come  into  the  world;  again,  I  am  leaving  the 
world  and  going  to  the  Father.  His  disciples  said.  Ah,  now  you  are 
speaking  plainly  (parrhesia),  not  in  any  figure  (paroimia)\"  (John 
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16:25,  28,  29.).  Here  recur  the  two  levels  of  meaning  again  divided 
by  the  exaltation,  even  though  the  passage  occurs  in  the  parting 
discourses,  at  the  end  of  the  public  ministry — a  time  which  for 
John  is  chronologically  one  with  the  exaltation  (17,1:  "Father,  the 
hour  has  come  .  .  .").  It  is  significant  that  John  uses  this  same  term 
(paroimia)  to  refer  to  a  parable,  and  in  that  instance  too  there  is 
the  concept  that  parabolic  language  is  unintelligible:  "This  figure 
(paroimia)  Jesus  used  with  them,  but  they  did  not  understand 
what  he  was  saying  to  them"  (John  10:6) — whereupon  follows  the 
interpretation  ("I  am  the  door.  ...  I  am  the  good  shepherd.  .  ."). 
Thus  we  find  in  John  an  attachment  of  the  chronological  dis- 
tinction between  obscure  and  clear  back  into  the  concept  of 
parable  and  its  interpretation,  a  concept  which  occurs  in  Mark, 
indeed  in  the  pre-Marcan  collection  imbedded  in  Mark  4:1-34. 
This  pre-Marcan  collection  had  the  concept  of  parables  as  riddles, 
intended  for  outsiders,  and  then  "privately  resolved  for  his  own 
disciples"  (4:34).^^  This  original  hermeneutical  function  of  the 
parable's  interpretation  is  however  obscured  by  Mark  himself,  in 
that  the  disciples,  in  spite  of  the  interpretation,  remain  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  do  the  outsiders  (Mark  4:13;  8:17-21).  Mark  himself 
takes  over  the  hermeneutical  concept  of  hidden  and  open  levels 
of  meaning  current  in  the  parables  tradition  (and  in  The  Gospel 
of  Thomas,  Saying  1),  and  locates  his  own  shift  from  one  level  to 
the  other  at  the  first  prediction  of  the  passion  and  resurrection,  to 
which  the  comment  is  appended  (Mark  8:32):  "And  he  spoke  the 
word  openly  (parrhesia)."  Here  we  have,  from  Mark's  point  of 
view,  the  turning  point  logically  equivalent  to  the  resurrection 
(much  as  for  John  the  parting  discourses  were  the  coming  of  the 
hour  equivalent  to  the  exaltation,  and,  for  Pistis  Sophia,  mutatis 
mutandis,  the  ascension,  after  eleven  years  of  post-ressurrection 
earthly  togetherness,  marks  via  luminous  transfiguration  the  mo- 
ment when  the  higher  truth  of  the  exalted  one  is  communicated). 
That  is  to  say  that  the  basic  chronological  divide  can  be  shifted 
forward  or  backward  from  the  third  day,  if  theological  considera- 
tions tend  to  move  forward  or  backward  the  revelatory  event 
which  brings  the  higher  interpretation. 
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If  for  Pistis  Sophia  (like  Luke-Acts),  the  resurrection  is  a  re- 
sumption of  earthly  life,  and  first  the  ascension  produces  the  basic 
change  (cf.  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  first  at  the  ascension  on  Pentecost), 
then  the  two  levels  of  meaning  can  be  distributed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  earthly  period,  even  after  the  resurrection,  can  be 
equated  with  the  unintelligible  or  literal  text,  and  hence  the 
period  of  higher  revelation  takes  place  only  with  the  ascension, 
where  the  transfiguration  into  luminous  existence  first  takes  place. 
In  the  case  of  Mark  and  John,  where  the  basic  turning  point  is 
from  an  aretalogical  public  ministry  to  a  kerygmatic  crucifixion, 
the  beginning  of  the  period  of  higher  revelation  can  be  trans- 
planted back  from  the  resurrection  appearances  to  the  point  at 
which  the  passion  narrative  is  thematically  initiated:  Mark  8  and 
John  16.  Here  one  can  sense  a  turning  away  from  a  theology  of 
resurrection  toward  something  more  like  a  theologia  crucis,  as 
Jesus'  open  "word"  (Mark)  or  "glorification"  (John). 

The  orthodox  church,  in  spite  of  its  appropriation  of  the  canon- 
ical Gospel  Gattung,  and  thus  the  obscuring  of  the  original 
chronological  separation  of  the  two  levels  of  understanding,  did 
preserve  vestiges  of  that  earlier  view,  in  the  orthodox  form  of  its 
orientation  to  the  kerygma  of  cross  and  resurrection.  Luke,  in 
spite  of  the  fading  of  the  messianic  secret  and  any  theologia  crucis 
from  his  theology,  attests  the  tradition  in  question  quite  clearly.^* 
The  view,  shared  by  the  disciples,  that  Jesus  was  a  miracle-working 
prophet  (Luke  7:16;  24:19) ,  whose  career  would  culminate  in  a 
national  deliverance  (Luke  19:11;  24:21;  Acts  1:6),  is  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane  after  the  resurrection.  This  takes  the  form  of  opening 
their  eyes  to  the  kerygmatic  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  (Luke 
24:25-27,  32,  44-47) ,  which  is  the  hermeneutical  equivalent  to  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit.  Furthermore  this  Easter  shift  is  insured  against 
the  possibility — exploited  by  gnosticism — of  relegating  to  insig- 
nificance the  early  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  as  just  a  lower  and  hence 
irrelevant  prelude.  For  Luke  24:44  adds:  "These  are  my  words 
which  I  spoke  to  you,  while  I  was  still  with  you  .  .  ." 

This  is  precisely  the  orthodox  combination  attested  also  by 
Justin.^^  After  the  disciples  saw  the  resurrected  one,  were  initiated 
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by  him  into  the  kerygmatic  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
had  witnessed  the  ascension  and  received  power  from  on  high, 
from  then  on  they  taught  the  Christian  message  and  were  called 
apostles  (Apol.  1,50).  The  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  106,  like  Luke, 
adds  to  these  minimum  requirements  for  the  Easter  reversal  that 
the  disciples  acknowledge  that  even  before  his  suffering  Jesus  had 
predicted  the  kerygma.  Thus  the  chronological  divide  at  Easter, 
potentially  a  threat  to  the  revelatory  nature  of  all  that  went  be- 
fore, is  domesticated  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  both  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus,  i.e.  the  orthodox 
Gospel  Gattung  as  a  nascent  New  Testament  canon. 

Gnosticism,  in  turn,  preferred  the  exalted  Christ,  no  doubt 
because  he  has  seen  the  heavens  and  is  freed  from  a  body,  and 
hence  is  more  qualified  to  give  gnostic  revelations  than  was  the 
earthly  Jesus.  But  even  though  gnosticism's  Gospel  Gattung  be- 
gins just  as  regularly  after  the  resurrection  as  the  orthodox 
Gattung  ends  there,  the  gnostic  still  wanted  to  claim  for  gnostic 
teaching  the  earthly  Jesus  as  well  ^^ — somewhat  as,  conversely,  the 
orthodox  church  claimed  the  teaching  of  the  resurrected  for 
orthodoxy.  In  The  Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip  (CG  VIII,2),  when 
the  disciples  pose  to  the  resurrected  their  gnostic  questions  on 
"  'the  (mount)  of  olives,'  the  place  where  they  used  to  gather  with 
the  blessed  Christ  when  he  was  in  the  body"  (133,  15-17),  Jesus 
begins  his  answer  by  observing:  "It  is  you  yourselves  who  testify 
that  I  spoke  all  these  things  to  you;  but  because  of  your  unbelief 
I  shall  speak  again."  ^^  Here  we  have  in  effect  the  two  levels  of 
interpretation,  the  unbelieved  text  of  the  earthly  Jesus  and  the 
believed  repetition,  i.e.  the  intelligible  gnostic  interpretation  by 
the  resurrected.  Gnostics,  like  the  orthodox,  validated  their  post- 
Easter  doctrines  by  attributing  them  to  the  uncomprehended 
teachings  of  the  earthly  Jesus. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  tractates  to  be  published. 
The  Apocryphon  of  James  from  the  Jung  Codex  (CGI,1),  is  con- 
siderably earlier  (second  Century)  and  less  gnostic  than  Pistis 
Sophia.  It  holds  a  mediating  position  between  the  bifurcating 
orthodox  and  gnostic  positions,  and  supplements  from  the  gnostic 
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side  what  has  been  seen  in  Luke  and  Justin  from  the  orthodox 
side. 

Indeed  the  opening  framework  may  refer  equally  well  to  both 
kinds  of  Gospel,  in  describing  (2:10-15)  the  disciples  as  "remem- 
bering the  things  that  the  savior  had  said  to  each  of  them,  either 
in  secret  or  openly,  and  they  put  them  in  books."  In  any  case, 
there  is  a  depreciation  of  those  who  were  with  the  earthly  Jesus,  in 
view  of  their  being  still  "drunk":  "Remember  that  you  have  seen 
the  son  of  man  and  with  him  you  have  spoken  and  him  you  have 
heard.  Woe  to  those  who  have  (only)  seen  the  son  of  man.  Blessed 
shall  they  be  who  have  not  seen  the  man  and  have  not  had  contact 
with  him  and  have  not  spoken  with  him  and  have  not  heard  any- 
thing from  him.  Yours  is  life."  (3:12-25).  "Blessed  shall  they  be 
who  came  to  know  me.  Woe  to  those  who  heard  and  did  not 
believe."  (12:37-40).  This  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  Johannine 
blessing,  not  on  Thomas,  but  on  those  who  do  not  see  and  yet 
believe  (20:29). 

The  contrast  between  two  levels  of  understanding  also  occurs 
in  formulations  analogous  to  Mark.  When  Jesus  says  (5:33-35), 
"Remember  my  cross  and  my  death  and  you  will  live,"  James 
replies  (5:36-6,1),  "O  Lord,  do  not  mention  to  us  the  cross  and 
death,  for  these  are  far  from  you,"  to  which  Jesus  retorts  (6:2-4), 
"Verily  I  say  unto  you  that  nobody  will  be  saved  unless  he  believes 
in  my  cross."  This  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  confrontation  at 
Caesarea  Philippi  (Mark  8:31-33),  where  it  is  pointedly  said  Jesus 
spoke  openly  (parrhesia),  even  though  the  disciples  in  fact  con- 
tinue to  misunderstand.  Similarly  The  Apocryphon  of  James 
(7:1-6):  "At  first  I  spoke  with  you  in  parables  (parabole)  and  you 
did  not  understand;  now  again  I  speak  with  you  openly  and  you 
do  not  perceive."  Eager  to  ascend,  the  resurrected  complains 
(8:1-4):  "For  beyond  the  limit  you  have  compelled  me  to  remain 
with  you  another  18  days  ^^  because  of  the  parables."  Parables  are 
actually  listed.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  delay  is  so  that  the 
parables  may  be  interpreted  during  the  18  days  or  months,  or 
whether,  as  in  Pistis  Sophia,  the  resumption  of  earthly  life  be- 
tween resurrection  and  ascension  is  still  on  the  level  of  obscurity 
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(9:32-33:  "Even  now  do  you  continue  to  sleep?").  In  any  case  the 
climax  of  the  narration  is  the  spiritual  ascent  of  James  and  Peter 
following  the  ascending  savior,  which  first  seems  to  achieve  the 
actual  revelation  (15:38;  16:4,  25). 

The  move  on  Mark's  part  to  transfer  the  "Easter"  shift  to  8:32 
is  less  drastic,  more  comparable  to  John's  placing  it  at  16:25,  29, 
when  one  recognizes  that  Mark's  reference  to  Jesus  now  teaching 
openly  is  not  only  a  commentary  upon  the  first  prediction  of  the 
passion  (8:31),  itself  a  passion  narrative  in  miniature,  but  that  it 
is  followed  by  the  transfiguration  (9:2-8).  For  this  has  often  ^^ 
been  conjectured  to  have  been  originally  a  resurrection  appear- 
ance, as  9:9  seems  vaguely  to  sense:  "As  they  were  coming  down 
the  mountain,  he  charged  them  to  tell  no  one  what  they  had  seen, 
until  the  son  of  man  should  have  risen  from  the  dead."  This 
assessment  of  the  transfiguration  story  as  originally  a  resurrection 
appearance  is  of  course  contested.  Certainly  the  transfiguration  is 
not  comparable  to  the  resurrection  appearances  with  which  the 
canonical  Gospels  conclude,  in  which  Jesus  is  not  transformed 
away  from  normal  human  appearance,  but,  quite  the  contrary,  is 
recognizable  by  his  wounds  (John  20:20,  25,  27),  or  is  mistakable 
for  another  human,  such  as  a  gardener  (John  20:15)  or  traveller 
(Luke  24:16). 

Yet  in  gnostic  Gospels,  cast  normally  in  the  framework  of  resur- 
rection appearances,*"  a  luminous  apparition  comparable  to  the 
transfiguration  is  the  rule.  In  Pistis  Sophia  2-3,  a  great  luminous 
power  *^  descends  upon  Jesus  after  1 1  years,  darkening  the  disci- 
ples' eyes,  who  saw  only  the  light;  the  light  then  takes  Jesus  up  to 
heaven,  and  he  returns,  luminous,  for  the  revelation.  In  The 
Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip  (CG  VIII, 2),  the  resurrected  appeared  as 
"a  great  light"  (134:10),  from  which  the  voice  of  the  resurrected 
speaks.  In  The  Apocryphon  of  James  (CG  1,1),  when  at  the  end 
of  the  550  days  Jesus  is  to  ascend,  he  calls  upon  James  and  Peter 
(14:25-26,  35-36)  to  "observe  the  glory  that  awaits  me  .  .  .  from 
now  I  shall  unclothe  myself  in  order  that  I  may  be  clothed" — an 
obvious  reference  to  seeing  him  in  glory,  as  light.  The  Apocryphon 
of  John,  known  from  BG  8502  prior  to  the  discovery  of  three 
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additional  copies  at  Nag  Hammadi  (CG  11,1;  111,1;  IV,  1),  depicts 
a  bright  light  appearing  from  heaven  (BG  2:20,21),  and  Jesus  then 
seen  within  it  (CG  11,1;  2:1-2,7).  Also  the  Sophia  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  known  from  BG  8502,  and  has  been  supplemented  by  an 
additional  copy  from  Nag  Hammadi  (CG  111,4).  Here  too  the 
resurrected  appears  as  "a  great  angel  of  light"  (BG  3:78,  16-17), 
the  significance  of  which  is  also  made  explicit  (BG  3:81,  17-82,3): 
"But  I  who  came  from  the  endless  light  know,  so  as  to  proclaim  to 
you  the  exact  truth."  in  Thomas  the  Contender  (CG  11,7)  this 
purpose  is  even  more  explicit.  Thomas  says  to  the  resurrected 
(141,20),  "You  are  our  light;  you  really  shine,  Lord!"  To  this 
Jesus  replies  (141,21),  "It  is  in  light  that  light  exists."  Thomas 
then  calls  for  further  explication  (141,22-24):  "Lord,  why  does 
this  visible  light  which  shines  in  behalf  of  men  rise  and  set?"  The 
reply  is  given  (141,25-31):  "O  blessed  Thomas,  this  same  visible 
light  shone  for  your  sake,  not  in  order  that  you  would  remain  in 
this  place,  but  rather  that  you  might  come  out  of  it;  and  whenever 
all  the  elect  abandon  this  bestiality,  then  this  light  will  revert  up 
to  its  substance." 

It  is  the  rule  that  these  gnostic  appearances  of  the  resurrected  in 
light  take  place  on  a  mountain  (PS  2;  BG  2:  20,1;  BG  3:  77,16; 
CG  V,2:  30,19;  CG  VIII,2:  133,14).42  At  the  time  2  Peter  was  com- 
posed, its  reference  in  1:16-18  to  the  apostles  being  "eye-witnesses 
of  his  majesty,"  "when  he  received  honoi  and  glory  from  God," 
"on  the  holy  mountain,"  would  most  naturally  have  been  taken  as 
a  reference  to  a  resurrection  appearance.  For  not  only  was  being  a 
witness  to  the  resurrection  the  basic  qualification  for  apostleship, 
and  the  traditional  dating  for  Jesus  receiving  honor  and  glory  the 
resurrection  (cf.  Matt.  28:  18-20);  the  luminous  glory  coming  on 
the  resurrected  Jesus  on  the  mountain  was  so  common,  if  not 
within  the  orthodox  circles  of  2  Peter,  then  in  those  of  such  off- 
beat Christian  movements  as  he  was  combatting,  that  the  appeal 
to  the  resurrected  to  accredit  2  Peter  would  be  unmistakable.  Yet 
the  reference  is  equally  applicable  to  the  transfiguration. 

Perhaps  we  here  strike  upon  an  early  Christian  tradition  not 
exclusively  gnostic,  but  suppressed  in  orthodox  Christianity,  and 
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surviving  in  the  New  Testament  canon  only  indirectly,  at  mis- 
located  positions,  having  yielded  the  official  position  at  the  end  of 
the  Gospels  to  the  non-luminous  human  appearances.  Paul's  con- 
version is  an  encounter  with  a  blinding  light,  which  according  to 
Luke's  chronology  falls  outside  the  period  of  resurrection  appear- 
ances. Perhaps  even  earlier  the  appearance  to  Peter,  because  of  its 
luminosity,  ceded  its  position  within  the  accepted  period  of  resur- 
rection appearances,  and  rather  than  being  simply  lost,  found  a 
new  location  as  the  transfiguration  story,  which  is  clearly  the  same 
scene  as  that  to  which  2  Peter  1:16-18  refers.  Surely  gnostics  could,  | 
e.g.  in  their  depreciation  of  bodily  existence,  interpret  such  a 
primitive  Christian  visualization  of  resurrection  ^^  in  their  own 
gnostic  categories,  which  of  course  were  not  the  earlier  instances. 
The  fact  that  gnosticism  is  not  the  only  context  in  which  they 
could  occur  is  attested  by  Rev.  l:12ff.,  where  Christ  appears  with 
his  face  "like  the  sun  shining  in  full  strength"  (1:16).  . 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mark  has  perhaps  been  related   to   ' 
apocalypticism  ^*  more  often  than  to  gnosticism,  it  may  be  relevant 
in  conclusion  to  draw  attention  to  a  further  instance  where  the  i 
Nag  Hammadi  materials  and  apocalypticism  join  in  clarifying  the 
structure  of  Mark,  in  this  instance  its  beginning.  It  is  not  in  itself 
surprising  to  begin  a  Gospel  with  John  the  Baptist,  for,  pace 
Matthew  and  Luke,  it  was  the  dominant  concept  in  the  first  phase 
of  Gospel-writing:   Q,  the  Miracles  Source  used  by  John,  Mark,  | 
John;  even  Luke  succeeds  in  paying  lip  service  to  that  tradition  by 
beginning  his  infancy  narrative  with  John.  Such  a  widespread 
consensus  as  to  where  a  Gospel  should  begin  can  be  simplest  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  Jesus'  own  pointing  to  John  as  the  turning- 
point  (Q:  Matt.  11:12-13  par.)  The  Lucan  definition  of  an  apostle 
as  having  begun  from  the  baptism  of  John  (sic!  Acts  1:22),  and  his 
definition  of  the  public  ministry  as  beginning  from  Galilee  after    , 
the  baptism  John  proclaimed  (Acts  10:37),  reflect  such  a  tradi-  I 
tion.^^  Thus  it  is  in  itself  not  surprising  that  Mark  should  begin  I 
here.  Yet  the  quite  varying  ways  in  which  beginning  from  John  is 
implemented  in  the  Gospels  indicate  that  the  actual  details  of  the 
Marcan   beginning  are   not   to   be   derived  from   that   tradition 
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alone.^^  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  from  Nag  Hammadi  (CG  V,  5)  *'^ 
seems  to  provide  the  nearest  parallels,  to  be  a  missing  link  to  other 
parallels,  and  to  put  in  profile  some  of  the  otherwise  obscure 
details. 

The  last  part  of  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  consists  of  thirteen 
brief  stories  of  the  coming  of  the  Illuminator,  all  of  which  follow 
the  same  outline.  By  placing  these  stories  side  by  side  one  can  see 
clearly  the  outline,  in  spite  of  various  exceptions,  and  identify  the 
cluster  of  relatively  interchangeable  alternatives  available  at  each 
stage  of  the  story.  The  quotation  of  two  typical  instances  (78:6-17, 
18-26),  and  then  the  listing  of  the  items  in  the  outline,  will  make 
the  structure  clear. 


(1)  And  the  second  kingdom  says  about  him  (2)  that  he  came  from  a 
great  prophet.  (6)  and  a  bird  came,  took  the  child  who  was  born, 
brought  him  onto  a  high  mountain.  (7)  And  he  was  nourished  by  the 
birds  of  heaven.  An  angel  came  forth  there.  He  said  to  him:  "Arise! 
God  has  given  glory  to  you."  (9)  And  thus  he  came  upon  the  water. 

(1)  The  third  kingdom  says  of  him  (2)  that  he  came  from  a  virgin  womb. 
(6)  He  was  cast  out  of  his  city,  he  and  his  mother;  he  was  brought  to  a 
desert  place.  (7)  He  was  nourished  there.  He  came.  (8)  He  received  glory 
and  power.  (9)  And  thus  he  came  upon  the  water. 

(1)  The  stereotyped  quotation  formula:  "The  'n'th  kingdom  says  of 
him." 

(2)  The  coming  of  the  Illuminator:  He  came  from  a  great  prophet 
(the  second  kingdom);  or  from  a  virgin  womb  (the  third  kingdom;  cf. 
also  the  fourth  kingdom);  or  from  a  drop  from  heaven  (the  fifth  king- 
dom cf.  also  the  seventh  kingdom:  he  is  a  drop  from  heaven);  or  from  a 
cloud  envelloping  a  rock  (the  eighth  kingdom);  or  from  one  of  the  nine 
Muses  (the  ninth  kingdom);  or  from  two  Illuminators  (the  twelfth  king- 
dom); or  from  a  foreign  air  (the  generation  without  a  king,  i.e.  the  true 
view). 

(3)  Lust  involved  in  the  Illuminators  conception:  (Since  not  all  the 
stories  are  birth  stories — in  some  the  Illuminator  simply  comes — ,  ob- 
viously items  3-5,  lust,  pregnancy,  and  birth,  are  not  always  present.) 
There  is  the  desire  of  the  flowers  (the  sixth  kingdom);  or  a  Muse  desired 
herself  (the  ninth  kingdom);  or  the  Illuminator's  god  loved  a  cloud  of 
desire  (the  tenth  kingdom);  or  the  father  desired  his  own  daughter  (the 
eleventh  kingdom);  or  there  was  a  desire  of  the  "powers"  (the  thirteenth 
kingdom).  In  one  instance  (the  fourth  kingdom)  a  lustful  campaign  is 
narrated  (79:1-10):  "(Someone)  and  Phersalis  and  Sauel  and  his  armies 
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which  had  been  sent  out  (sought  a  virgin).  Solomon  himself  sent  his 
army  of  demons  to  seek  out  the  virgin.  And  they  did  not  find  the  one 
whom  they  sought,  but  the  virgin  who  was  given  to  them.  It  was  she 
whom  they  fetched.  Solomon  took,  her." 

(4)  The  pregnancy  of  the  woman:  Of  course,  the  Solomon  story  (the 
fourth  kingdom)  continues  (79:10-11):  "The  virgin  became  pregnant." 
This  motif  recurs  in  most  of  the  stories  where  the  lust  motif  is  present 
(the  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  kingdoms). 

(5)  The  child  was  begotten  (the  ninth  and  tenth  kingdoms);  or  the 
mother  gave  birth  to  him  (the  fourth  and  sixth  kingdoms). 

(6)  Some  kind  of  removal  of  the  Illuminator:  once  along  with  his 
mother  (the  third  kingdom),  to  a  desert  place  (the  third,  fourth,  and 
eleventh  kingdoms);  or  a  bird  came,  took  the  child  who  was  born, 
brought  him  onto  a  high  mountain  (the  second  kingdom);  or  a  spirit 
came  upon  him,  it  brought  him  on  high  to  the  place  from  which  the 
drop  had  come  forth  (the  seventh  kingdom;  cf.  also  the  first  kingdom). 
Sometimes  the  removal  to  the  place  of  refuge  is  not  stated,  but  a  vesti- 
gial remain  of  such  a  motif  is  present,  in  saying  the  mother  gave  birth 
to  him  "in  that  place,"  or  some  such  vestigial  trait  is  attached  to  one 
of  the  next  items. 

(7)  The  child  is  nourished:  The  mother  nourished  him  in  heaven  (the 
first  kingdom)  or  in  a  ravine  of  the  desert  (the  fourth  kingdom);  he  is 
nourished  by  a  bird  of  heaven  (the  second  kingdom)  or  by  the  angels 
(the  sixth,  eighth  and  eleventh  kingdoms). 

(8)  The  refrain:  "He  received  glory  and  power."  Once  (the  second 
kingdom)  the  ceremony  of  receiving  glory  and  power  is  spelled  out. 

(9)  The  summary  of  the  narrative  with  the  phrase:  "And  in  this  way 
he  came  upon  the  water." 

Items  (1),  (2),  (8),  and  (9),  i.e.  the  formal  framework,  are  present 
almost  without  exception;  other  items,  where  the  materials  of  each 
individual  story  play  some  role,  there  are  omissions,  expansions, 
fusions,  and  other  irregularities,  and  yet  there  is  a  remarkable 
degree  of  regularity. 

In  studying  this  outline  of  the  Jewish-gnostic  Apocalypse  of 
Adam,  one  immediately  thinks  of  the  mythological  birth  narrative 
in  the  Christian-apocalyptic  Apocalypse  of  John  (Rev.  12).  Here 
the  mother  is  "a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  with  the  moon 
under  her  feet"  (12:1),  which  may  be  equivalent  to  the  view  of  the 
twelfth  kingdom,  that  the  redeemer  "came  from  the  two  Illumi- 
nators," which  may  be  the  two  luminaries  of  Genesis  1,  the  sun 
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and  the  moon,  for  the  same  term  (Phoster)  is  used  in  the  LXX, 
The  Apocalypse  of  Adam,  and  Rev.  12. 

(4)  This  mythological  woman  is  pregnant  (Rev.  12,2):  "She  was  with 
child  and  cried  out  in  the  pangs  of  birth,  in  anguish  for  delivery." 

(5)  Then  (12:5a)  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy. 

(6)  Next  (12:5b-6)  occurs  the  removal  to  a  high  or  desert  place,  al- 
though now  the  options  are  divided  between  the  child  and  his  mother: 
"Her  child  was  caught  up  to  God  and  to  his  throne,  and  the  woman  fled 
into  the  desert,  where  she  has  a  place  prepared  by  God." 

(7)  Next  comes  the  nourishing — not  of  the  child,  but  rather  of  the 
mother:  She  is  "nourished  for  1260  days"  (12:6). 

(8)  Although  there  is  no  statement  that  the  infant  received  glory  and 
power,  one  may  recall  that  in  one  instance  (the  second  kingdom)  in  The 
Apocalypse  of  Adam  this  item  is  in  narrative  form.  There  is  a  somewhat 
similar  narration  in  Rev.  12:10:  "A  loud  voice  in  heaven"  is  heard  say- 
ing in  hymnic  style:  "Now  has  come  the  salvation  and  the  power  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  God  and  the  authority  of  his  Christ.  .  .  ." 

(3)  To  be  sure  there  is  no  mention  of  lust,  but  this  is  often  the  case  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  Adam  as  well.  Since  it  is  usually  present  in  birth 
narratives  there,  one  may  attribute  its  absence  here  to  the  apocalyp- 
ticist's  prudity.  Once  (the  fourth  kingdom)  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Adam 
this  motif  became  a  lustful  campaign  between  two  armies.  In  Rev.  12 
there  is  also  a  battle,  though  not  related  to  lust  for  the  virgin.  A  "great 
red  dragon"  is  ready  to  "devour  her  child  when  she  brought  it  forth" 
(12:3-4).  Then  (12:7-9)  "war  arose  in  heaven,  Michael  and  his  angels 
fighting  against  the  dragon;  and  the  dragon  and  his  angels  fought"  and 
lost,  and  the  dragon  was  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  his  army  of  angels. 

There  is  a  flash-back  to  the  birth  of  the  child  (Rev.  12:13), 
which  leads  to  a  repetition  also  of  the  removal,  though  of  the 
mother  only  (Rev.  12:14):  "But  the  woman  was  given  the  two 
wings  of  the  great  eagle  that  she  might  fly  from  the  serpent  into 
the  desert,  to  the  place.  ..."  Thus  the  mother  in  effect  becomes  a 
bird,  just  as  once  (the  second  kingdom)  in  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam 
"a.  bird  came,  took  the  child  who  was  bom,  and  brought  him 
onto  a  high  mountain."  Item  8  in  the  outline,  "in  this  way  he 
came  upon  the  water,"  is  not  present  in  Rev.  12,  although  the 
story  ends  (12:15)  with  the  serpent  pouring  water  like  a  river  out 
of  his  mouth  to  sweep  the  woman  away  with  the  flood;  she  is  saved 
(12:16)  by  the  earth  swallowing  the  river. 
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In  view  of  the  striking  parallels  between  Rev.  12  and  the  thir- 
teen stories  of  the  coming  of  the  Illuminator  in  The  Apocalypse  of 
Adam  (especially  the  core  of  the  birth  stories,  namely  the  sequence 
of  pregnancy,  birth,  removal,  and  nourishing),  there  must  be  some 
relation  between  the  two  documents.  Although  Rev.  12  is  a  mytho- 
logical presentation  of  the  birth  of  the  Christian  redeemer,  the 
difficulties  that  the  history  of  exegesis  has  had  in  correlating  the 
specifics  of  the  story  with  the  infancy  narratives  (e.g.  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  mother  with  Mary),  indicate  that  Rev.  12  cannot  be 
explained  as  derived  from  the  facts  of  Jesus'  birth  or  even  from 
the  traditions  about  his  birth  in  our  Gospels.  Rather  Rev.   12 
seems  to  be  using  mythological  traditions  that  have  only  in  part 
been  Christianized,  and  which  hence  only  haltingly  lend  them- 
selves to  the  exegete's  interpretatio  Christiana.  Hence  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  tradition  developed  in  the  following  sequence: 
Jesus'  historical  birth;  legends  about  it  such  as  we  have  in  Mat- 
thew and  Luke;  the  mythologizing  of  it  as  in  Rev.  12;  then  bor- 
rowing by  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam.  Nor  is  Rev.  12  clearly  de- 
pendent on  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam.  Hence  it  is  probably  correct 
to  assume  they  shared  traditions  which  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam 
rigidified  into  a  rather  pat  outline  and  The  Apocalypse  of  John 
Christianized  to  a  certain  extent. 

One  can  to  some  degree  infer  what  the  basic  ingredients  in  the 
traditions  were,  and  on  this  basis  identify  secondary  traits.  Since 
the  story  has  to  do  with  the  birth  or  coming  of  a  redeemer,  interest 
focuses  on  him,  and  the  mother  is  incidental — indeed  is  usually 
absent,  when  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a  birth  story,  but  only  of  the 
Illuminator's  coining.  Hence  it  is  the  Illuminator  that  is  removed 
and  nourished.  Thus  the  version  in  Rev.  12  that  the  infant  is 
taken  to  heaven  and  God's  throne,  while  the  woman  is  taken  to 
the  desert,  seems  to  be  a  secondary  splitting  up  of  the  action.  This 
is  probably  due  to  Christian  influence,  namely  the  idea  of  Christ's 
ascension,  and  the  association  of  the  woman  (at  least  at  this  point 
in  the  story)  with  the  church  militant:  the  dragon  makes  war  on 
"the  rest  of  her  offspring"  (12:17).  A  further  variation  between  the 
two  documents  is  that  in  Rev.  12  it  is  the  woman  who  is  nourished, 
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whereas  in  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  it  is  always  the  child.  Indeed, 
in  a  birth  narrative  interest  would  normally  center  on  the  birth, 
protection,  and  nourishment  of  the  child,  rather  than  on  the 
mother.  But  the  ascended  Christ  hardly  needs  feeding.  Thus  slight 
variations  in  Rev.  12  from  the  basically  non-Christian  apocalyptic 
story  betray  the  Christianizing  process  beginning  to  operate. 

Whereas  Rev.  12  preserves  the  myth  largely  in  its  pre-Christian 
form,  with  only  peripheral  Christianizing  ingredients  (cf.  also 
12:10,17),  the  same  myth  recurs  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,*^ 
in  this  instance  with  a  stronger  ingredient  of  Christian  traditions. 
One  fragment  ^^  reads:  "When  Christ  wished  to  come  upon  the 
earth  to  men,  the  Father  God  chose  a  mighty  power  in  heaven, 
which  was  called  Michael,  and  entrusted  Christ  to  its  care."  Here 
the  coming  is  accompanied  by  the  same  Michael  who  fights  for 
mother  and  child  in  Rev.  12.  In  the  present  text  Michael  is  in- 
carnated as  Mary,  in  whose  womb  Christ  stayed  for  seven  months. 

Another  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  reports  the 
savior  saying:  "At  once  my  mother,  the  Holy  Spirit,  took  me  by 
one  of  my  hairs  and  carried  me  away  onto  the  great  mountain 
Tabor."  In  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  the  first  kingdom  narrates 
similarly  that  a  spirit  took  the  Illuminator  to  heaven  to  be  nour- 
ished "upon  the  bosom  of  his  mother"  (78:4),  who  is  presumably 
to  be  identified  with  the  spirit.  Similar,  though  less  close  parallels 
occur  in  other  instances  of  the  story:  According  to  the  seventh 
kingdom  it  is  also  a  spirit  that  takes  him  on  high;  according  to  the 
ninth  kingdom  one  of  the  nine  Muses  takes  him  to  a  high  moun- 
tain; according  to  the  second  kingdom  it  is  a  bird  which  takes 
him  to  the  high  mountain.  The  flight  of  a  bird  is  suggested  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  by  the  image  of  the  mother  taking  the 
infant  to  the  mountain  by  one  of  his  hairs.  In  Rev.  12:14  the 
woman  is  given  wings  to  fly  like  a  bird  to  refuge.  Thus,  although 
any  identification  of  the  woman  of  Rev.  12  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
no  more  than  one  interpretation  (Petrement)  among  others,  and 
hence  the  parallel  is  not  complete,  there  are  several  interlocking 
ingredients  that  suggest  shared  traditions. 

Another  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  reads:  "But  it 
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came  to  pass  when  the  Lord  had  come  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
whole  fount  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  and  rested  upon  him 
and  said  to  him:  My  son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  awaited  you,  that 
you  might  come  and  I  might  rest  in  you.  For  you  are  my  rest;  you 
are  my  first-begotten  son  who  reigns  forever."  Here  one  has,  in 
terms  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  the  gnostic  redeemer  myth  in 
the  form  Bultmann  first  identified  it,  namely  as  the  Sophia  myth 
of  Jewish  literature.  In  Enoch  42:  1-2  Sophia  sought  a  resting 
place  on  earth,  but  found  none,  and  returned  to  heaven;  in  Sirach 
24,  Sophia  found  it  in  Judaism  and  the  Torah;  in  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  this  resting  place  is  Christ.  In  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  in  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam,  there  is  a  coming  upon 
the  water.  But  it  is  not  Jesus  who  comes  upon  the  water;  rather 
it  is  the  Spirit  who  comes  upon  him,  as  he  is  coming  up  out  of  the 
water  at  his  baptism. 

In  these  varying  ways  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  has  taken  the 
materials  of  the  traditional  myth  as  we  find  it  in  The  Apocalypse  of 
Adam  and  Rev.  12  and  fitted  elements  of  it  into  Christian  tradi- 
tions of  Jesus'  birth  and  baptism,  a  merger  in  which  the  mytho- 
logical ingredient  still  asserts  itself  strongly. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  in  view  of  the  birth  narratives  that 
occur  in  a  number  of  instances  in  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  and 
Rev.  12,  and  in  view  of  the  allusion  to  the  mother  in  one  of  the 
fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  that  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  the  myth  is  merged  with  the  Christian  baptism  story 
rather  than  with  an  infancy  narrative.  Perhaps  there  was  also  some 
baptism  association  of  the  myth  implicit  in  The  Apocalypse  of 
Adam  itself,  such  as  might  be  suggested  by  the  designation  of  the 
elect  seed  as  "those  who  will  receive  his  name  upon  the  water" 
(83:5-6).  Since  the  stories  in  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  are  basi- 
cally of  the  coming  of  the  redeemer,  and  not  necessarily  by  means 
of  birth,  the  myth  could  have  attached  itself  to  the  Christian  tra- 
dition at  the  point  where  the  Christian  story  originally  opened, 
i.e.  at  the  baptism,  especially  when  there  was  no  infancy  narrative 
in  a  given  situation  to  provide  another  alternative. 

This   immediately   draws   attention    to   the    Marcan   narrative 
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itself,  and  perhaps  can  shed  some  light  on  how  the  baptism  and 
temptation  material  was  brought  together  to  provide  the  first  story 
about  the  coming  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  God.  Mark  1:9-13  does  pre- 
sent some  possible  points  of  contact,  which  when  taken  together 
strengthen  the  likelihood  that  the  Christian  tradition  and  the 
non-Christian  myth  meet  here,  though  with  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion predominating  considerably  more  than  was  the  case  in  Rev. 
12  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews;  and  such  a  comparison  makes 
more  intelligible  and  meaningful  the  Marcan  presentation  itself, 
and  on  that  grounds  also  commends  itself. 

Mark  1:9:  "In  those  days  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee 
and  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan  by  John,"  Here  the  first  motif  of 
the  stories  in  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam,  the  fact  of  the  coming  of 
the  Illuminator,  and  the  last  motif,  the  retrospective  allusion  to 
him  coming  upon  the  water,  have  either  been  replaced  or  his- 
toricized  by  the  tradition  that  Jesus  came  to  be  baptized  by  John 
in  the  Jordan.  But  there  is  also  a  coming  from  heaven: 

Mark  1:10:  "And  immediately  coming  up  from  the  water  he 
saw  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Spirit  as  a  dove  descending  upon 
him."  Here,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the  coming  from 
heaven  is  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  at  the  Jordan  waters, 
rather  than  a  descent  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  this  double  coming  in 
Mark,  the  "historical"  coming  of  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  the  Jordan, 
and  the  "mythological"  coming  of  the  Spirit  from  heaven  upon 
Jesus  in  the  water,  is  an  adjustment  of  Christian  tradition  with 
the  non-Christian  story,  comparable  to  the  double  removal  in  Rev. 
12  of  the  child  to  heaven  and  the  mother  to  the  desert.  The  de- 
scription of  the  Spirit  as  a  dove  may  reflect  the  bird-like  associa- 
tions of  the  mother  or  Spirit  in  the  texts  analyzed  thus  far. 

Mark  1:11:  "And  a  voice  came  from  heaven.  You  are  my  be- 
loved son;  with  you  I  am  well  pleased."  One  recalls  the  motif  in 
The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  of  the  redeemer  receiving  glory  and 
power,  which  once  was  expanded  with  the  angel's  voice  addressing 
him:  "Stand  up!  God  has  glorified  you."  We  have  already  com- 
pared this  with  the  absence  in  Rev.  12  of  a  statement  that  he  re- 
ceived glory  and  power,  but  the  presence  (12:10-12)  of  the  narra- 
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tion  that  a  loud  voice  in  heaven  said:  "Now  has  come  the  salvation 
and  the  power  and  the  kingdom  o£  our  God  and  the  authority  of 
his  Christ.  .  .  ." 

Mark  1:12:  "And  immediately  the  Spirit  drove  him  out  into 
the  desert."  Twice  in  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  (the  first  and 
seventh  kingdoms)  it  is  a  spirit  that  removed  the  redeemer — to 
heaven  in  these  instances,  although  the  predominant  place  to 
which  he  is  removed  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Adam  is  the  desert.  In 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Spirit  removed  him  to  a  great 
mountain  (Tabor),  reminiscent  of  the  Q  temptation  narrative 
partly  located  on  a  very  high  mountain  (Matt.  4:8  par.). 

Mark  1:13:  "And  he  was  with  the  wild  beasts;  and  the  angels 
ministered  to  him."  In  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  it  is  usually 
angels  who  nourish  the  Illuminator  (according  to  the  sixth,  eighth 
and  eleventh  kingdoms).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  "wild 
beasts"  of  Mark  1:13  are  intended  as  hostile.  The  Apocalypse  of 
Adam  does  not  emphasize  a  specific  danger  from  which  one  is 
removed  to  be  nourished.  But  Rev.  12:3,7,9  does  introduce  at  this 
point  the  dragon  or  serpent;  its  identification  with  the  devil  and 
Satan  (12:9,12)  may  be  a  link  between  the  baptism  and  temptation 
in  Q,  where  the  devil  and  Satan  replace,  so  to  speak,  the  wild 
beasts  (Matt.  4:1,5,10,11  par.).  Q  also  presents  Jesus  fasting,  be- 
coming hungry,  and  then  being  tempted  to  change  stones  into 
bread  (Matt.  4:2-4  par.).  The  issue  in  Q  then  becomes  who  will 
nourish  or  minister  (food)  to  Jesus,  the  devil  or  the  angels  (Matt. 
4:11  par.).  Thus  we  see  at  the  opening  of  Mark  (and  Q)  a  series  of 
traits  similar  to  those  in  the  stories  of  the  coming  of  the  redeemer. 
This  does  not,  I  think,  mean  the  stories  of  Jesus'  baptism  and 
temptation  originated  from  the  mythological  story  we  have  traced; 
rather  the  parallels  would  help  to  explain  how  and  why  Mark 
brought  together  certain  incidents  from  the  Christian  tradition  to 
fill  out  his  composition,  as  well  as  perhaps  explaining  the  origin  of 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  way  the  Marcan  story  is  told. 


NOTES 

^  Willi  Marxsen,  Der  Evangelist  Markus:  Studien  zur  Redaktionsgeschichte  des 
Evangeliums,  FRLANT,  67  (1956).  ET  by  Roy  A.  Harrisville,  Mark  The  Evangelist 
(1969). 
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2  Martin  Dibelius,  Die  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums,  2nd  ed.  (1933),  p.  2,  refers 
to  "Redaktoren,"  but  the  ET,  From  Tradition  to  Gospel,  p.  3,  rightly  translates 
"editors." 

3  Ernst  Haenchen,  Der  Weg  Jesu:  Eine  Erkldrung  des  Markus-Evangeliums  und  der 
kanonischen  Parallelen  (1966),  p.  24.  Marxsen,  Der  Evangelist  Markus,  p.  7,  begins  by 
expressing  the  view  that  the  redactor  should  be  "conceded  a  special  share  in  the  com- 
position of  his  work." 

*E.g.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Die  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition,  2nd  ed.  (1931), 
pp.  362ff.,  has  a  section  entitled  "Die  Redaktion  des  Erzdhlungsstofjes  und  die  Kom- 
position  der  Evangelien,"  in  which  section  he  presents  his  analysis  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  (pp.  362-376).  Martin  Dibelius,  Formgeschichte,  p.  2  (ET,  p.  3)  describes  the 
activity  of  a  redactor  as  "transmitting,  grouping,  and  working-over." 

5  Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt,  "Die  Stellung  der  Evangelien  in  der  allgemeinen  Literatur- 
geschichte,"  EUCHARIST ERION  (Gunkel-Festschrift),  FRLANT,  36,  Part  2  (1923), 
pp.  95f.,  98.  This  is  in  effect  a  paraphrase  of  formulations  from  Martin  Dibelius, 
Formgeschichte,  p.  2  (ET,  p.  3).  When  Marxsen,  Der  Evangelist  Markus,  p.  7,  ex- 
presses surprise  that  Dibelius  says  one  should  begin  one's  understanding  of  the  Gos- 
pels with  this  insight,  he  overlooks  the  validity  of  a  form  critical  classification  as  the 
first  scholarly  objective,  itself  to  be  of  course  based  upon  interpretation,  but  then  to 
be  presupposed  (and  of  course  modified  and  adjusted  as  needed)  in  the  detailed 
exposition  of  the  text. 

6  Cf.  e.g.  Martin  Dibelius,  From  Tradition  to  Gospel,  Ch.  VIII,  "Synthesis"  (in  the 
German  edition  entitled  "Sammlung,"  i.e.  "Collection"),  and  Bultmann,  in  the  section 
cited  above. 

^  Marxsen,  Der  Evangelist  Markus,  p.  11,  note  1,  recognizes  this  problem,  but  justi- 
fies his  terminology  by  saying  he  does  not  want,  in  designating  his  "method,"  to  pre- 
judge the  conclusion  (namely,  that  the  Evangelists  were  more  than  just  redactors,  and 
were  in  fact  theologians  and  authors). 

8  The  Synoptic  Problem:  A  Critical  Analysis  (1964). 

9  "The  Problem  of  History  in  Mark,  Reconsidered,"  Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Re- 
view, 20  (1965),  136f.;  "Kerygma  and  History  in  the  New  Testament,"  The  Bible  in 
Modern  Scholarship,  ed.  by  J.  Philip  Hyatt  (1965),  pp.  135ff. 

^0  Cf.  my  paper  at  the  organizational  meeting  of  the  Gospels  Seminar  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  Berkeley,  Dec,  1968,  to  be  published  as  "The  Johannine 
Trajectory"  in  1970  in  a  volume  of  collected  essays  by  Helmut  Koester  and  myself 
entitled  Trajectories  through  Early  Christianity.  That  paper  analyzes  the  two  most 
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32  Epistula  Jacobi  apocrypha,  ed.  by  M.  Malinine,  H.-C.  Puech,  G.  Quispel,  W.  Till, 
and  R.  Kasser  (1968). 
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39  Cf.  C.  E.  Carlston,  "Transfiguration  and  Resurrection,  JBL,  80  (1961),  233-240; 
Ernst  Kasemann,  RGG,  3rd  ed.,  6  (1962),  1835. 

40  Cf.  Hennecke's  Neutestamentliche  Apokryphen,  ed.  by  Wilhelm  Schneemelcher,  I 
(1959),  pp.  50,  125-157,  170-171. 
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Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J. 

THE  PRIORITY  OF  MARK  AND 
THE  "Q"  SOURCE  IN  LUKE 


T 

JLHE  steering  committee  for  the  Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the 
Gospels  has  asked  me  to  prepare  a  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the 
question  of  Luke's  dependence  on  Mark  and  Q.  This  question  is 
part  of  the  so-called  Synoptic  Problem,  a  vast  area  of  New  Testa- 
ment study  and  one  in  which  I  can  scarcely  claim  real  competence. 
I  presume  that  I  have  been  asked  to  do  this  because  I  once 
espoused  the  priority  of  Mark.^  To  admit  the  priority  of  Mark 
over  Luke  and  the  use  of  Q  would  be  to  adopt  a  form  of  the 
Two-Source  Theory  as  a  solution  to  the  Synoptic  Problem.^  This 
solution  has  been  called  in  question  from  time  to  time;  indeed, 
recently  there  has  been  a  call  for  the  reopening  of  the  entire 
Synoptic  question.^  My  task  is,  obviously,  not  to  re-examine  the 
problem  itself  ab  ovo,  even  with  respect  to  the  limited  part  with 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  deal.  It  is  rather  a  survey  of  the  current 
scene,  as  this  is  known  to  me. 

Before  I  begin  the  survey  proper,  several  preliminary  remarks 
seem  to  be  called  for.  First  of  all,  the  Synoptic  Problem  has  been 
debated  for  over  150  years,  during  which  time  the  corporate  effort 
of  scholars  has  come  a  long  way,  and  yet  no  wholly  satisfying  solu- 
tion has  been  found.  Indeed,  the  literary  Source  Analysis  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  has  long  since  yielded  to  other  phases  of  Gospel 
study:  to  Form  Criticism  and  to  Redaktionsgeschichte ,  to  mention 
only  the  two  most  important  phases.  These  advances  have  all  been 
the  result  of  critical  study  of  the  Gospels,  carried  on  with  the  de- 
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veloping  philological  tools  of  literary  and  historical  research. 
Sometimes  the  advances  were  made  in  one  phase  or  another  be- 
cause of  previous  misdirected  or  even  false  steps,  as  we  can  recog- 
nize today  when  we  view  the  process  with  hindsight.  To  admit  this, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  one  who  accepts  elements  of  past 
solutions  necessarily  agrees  with  all  the  presuppositions  that  were 
in  vogue  at  the  time.  The  subsequent  recognition  of  false  steps 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  whole  process  has  been  some- 
how vitiated,  unless,  of  course,  one  subscribes  to  some  sort  of  de- 
terminism in  history.  Thus,  few  will  support  today  the  priority  of 
Mark  because  this  Gospel  is  judged  to  serve  as  a  better  bridge  to 
the  historical  Jesus  than  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  or  Luke,  which 
are  considered  to  be  more  artificial.  On  the  other  hand,  if  argu- 
ments used  in  the  past  seem  to  have  been  inadequate  or  weak,  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  such  today;  presuppositions 
affecting  them  may  have  changed,  or  the  arguments  may  have  re- 
ceived further  analysis,  confirmation  or  support. 

Secondly,  the  history  of  Synoptic  research  reveals  that  the  prob- 
lem is  practically  insoluble.'^  As  I  see  the  matter,  we  cannot  hope 
for  a  definitive  and  certain  solution  to  it,  since  the  data  for  its 
solution  are  scarcely  adequate  or  available  to  us.  Such  a  solution 
would  imply  a  judgment  about  the  historical  genesis  and  literary 
relationship  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  whereas  the  data  for  a  his- 
torical and  literary  judgment  of  this  nature  are  so  meagre  and  of 
such  a  character  as  to  preclude  certitude.  It  is  in  the  general  con- 
text that  I  believe  B.  H.  Streeter's  oft  quoted  statement  ought  to 
be  repeated  (and  not  apropos  of  some  specific  difficulty).  Streeter 
wrote,  ".  .  .  we  cannot  possibly  know,  either  all  the  circumstances 
of  churches,  or  all  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  writers  so  far 
removed  from  our  own  time."  ^  I  stress  this  point  at  the  outset, 
because  one  finds  often  enough  in  recent  discussions  a  straining 
after  what  is  called  "the  truth"  of  the  matter.^  I  submit,  however, 
that  "the  truth"  of  the  matter  is  largely  inaccessible  to  us,  and  that 
we  are  forced  to  live  with  a  hypothesis  or  a  theory.  This  means  too 
that  there  are  loopholes  in  the  theory,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
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hypothesis  may  have  to  be  judged  by  criteria  other  than  its  sheer 
truth. 

Thirdly,  because  the  corporate  critical  study  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem  has  resulted  only  in  a  theory  or  theories  about  its  solu- 
tion, there  are  at  least  two  other  criteria  that  have  been  operative 
in  this  work,  and  I  am  speaking  of  criteria  that  involve  critical 
judgment,  not  "non-scientific"  or  "extra-scientific"  factors.  One  of 
these  is  appeal;  the  other  is  usefulness.  The  Two-Source  Theory 
has  certainly  appealed  to  the  majority  of  twentieth-century  schol- 
ars.''^ In  saying  this,  I  do  not  intend  "an  appeal  to  authority,"  as  if 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  closed  the  issue.  It  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact.  Opponents  complain  of  "the  consensus"  or  the  "col- 
lective bias,"  and  subtly  contrast  the  majority  to  "all  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  Synoptic  Problem"  and  to  the  "perceptive  critic,"  as 
if  these  appellations  were  proper  only  to  those  who  criticize  the 
theory.  Little  is  obviously  gained  by  this  sort  of  approach;  and  it 
certainly  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  itself  of  the  appeal  of  the 
Two-Source  Theory  to  the  critical  judgment  of  many  scholars.  As 
for  its  usefulness — its  Brauchbarkeit  (to  repeat  a  word  used  by 
Strecker  and  Marxsen  that  has  become  a  sort  of  tag) — who  can 
deny  that  the  Two-Source  Theory  has  served  as  the  springboard 
for  both  the  Form  Criticism  of  the  Gospels  and  later  on  for 
Redaktionsgeschichte}  In  the  latter  case  it  is  almost  a  fundamental 
prop.  I  am,  however,  aware  that  neither  of  these  methods  of  criti- 
cal Gospel  study  is  organically  or  necessarily  tied  to  the  Two- 
Source  Theory.  In  the  former  case,  the  method  was  derived  from 
Old  Testament  Gattungsgeschichte.  Yet,  historically,  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Gospels  on  the  basis  of  the  Two-Source  Theory,  as  the 
works  of  M.  Dibelius  and  R.  Bultmann  manifest  on  almost  every 
page.  I  know  of  no  comparable  Form  Critical  studies  that  operate 
on  the  basis  of  another  theory  and  have  commanded  the  attention 
of  scholars  which  can  claim  to  rival  the  Dibelius-Bultmann  ap- 
proach.8  As  for  Redaktionsgeschichte ,  this  method  of  Gospel  study 
could  theoretically  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  another  theory  of 
Synoptic  relationships.  But  it  has  not  really  been  done.^  Until  it 
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is,  the  Brauchharkeit  argument  is  a  valuable,  but  extrinsic,  crite- 
rion for  judging  the  worth  of  the  hypothesis. 

These  preliminary  remarks  do  not  touch  the  real  issue.  But  they 
have  been  made  to  clear  the  air  on  certain  aspects  of  the  problem 
before  we  confront  the  major  task. 

I.  The  Priority  of  Mark 

This  survey  of  the  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  Lucan  Gospel 
to  the  Synoptic  Problem  may  be  begun  with  the  priority  of  Mark. 
I  propose  to  set  forth  briefly  the  main  arguments  that  have  nor- 
mally been  proposed  for  it  and  comment  on  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  some  recent  reactions. 

First  of  all,  the  priority  of  Mark  over  Luke  (and  Matthew)  has 
been  espoused  in  recent  times  because  the  bulk  of  Mark  is  found 
in  Luke  (55  percent  of  it,  according  to  Streeter)  and  in  Matthew 
(90  percent  of  it).^^  This  common  agreement  in  subject-matter  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  Triple  Tradition.  In  itself,  the  mere  com- 
mon possession  of  the  same  matter  does  not  argue  for  the  priority 
of  Mark.  The  situation  could  be  due  to  Mark's  dependence  on 
Luke  (and/or  Matthew),  as  Augustine  once  held  with  reference  to 
Matthew  {De  consensu  evangelistarum ,  1.2,4),  and  as  J.  J.  Gries- 
bach,ii  and  more  recently  W.  R.  Farmer,^^  have  held  with  reference 
to  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  In  other  words,  "Mark  is  necessarily 
the  connecting-link  between  Matthew  and  Luke  in  these  passages, 
but  not  necessarily  the  source  of  more  than  one  of  them."  ^^  Thus 
stated  theoretically  and  abstractly  as  a  propositional  argument 
(often  with  the  aid  of  diagrams  and  arrows),  the  intermediary  posi- 
tion of  Mark  is  certain,  but  the  priority  of  Mark  over  the  other 
two  is  still  to  be  shown.  || 

When  the  argument  is  thus  left  on  the  theoretic  level,  as  it  often 
is,  the  priority  of  Mark  appears  to  be  more  of  an  assumption  than 
a  conclusion.  But  the  retort  is  made  that  the  priority  of  Mark  over  * 
Matthew  and  Luke  depends  as  well  on  the  concrete  comparison  of 
individual  texts  and  on  the  complex  of  subsidiary  questions  related 
to  it  that  must  be  answered.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
one  may  ask  a  series  of  questions:  (1)  Why  would  anyone  want  to 
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abbreviate  or  conflate  Matthew  and  Luke  to  produce  from  them 
a  Gospel  such  as  Mark  actually  is?  (2)  Why  is  so  much  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  omitted  in  the  end-product?  Why  is  so  much  important 
Gospel  material  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  growing  and 
developing  church(es)  eliminated  by  Mark?  Why,  for  example,  has 
he  omitted  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  often  encumbered  nar- 
ratives in  the  retelling  with  trivial  and  unessential  details  (e.g.,  the 
cushion  in  the  boat,  Mark  4:38;  the  "four  men"  in  Mark  2:3;  etc.). 
In  other  words,  given  Mark,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Matthew  and 
Luke  were  written;  but  given  Matthew  and  Luke,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  Mark  was  needed  in  the  early  Church.  (3)  How  could  Mark 
have  so  consistently  eliminated  all  trace  of  Lucanisms?  If  he  were 
a  modern  practitioner  of  Redaktionsgeschichte ,  the  elimination 
might  be  conceivable.  But  was  he  so  inclined?  (4)  What  would 
have  motivated  Mark  to  omit  even  those  elements  in  the  infancy 
narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  that  are  common?  His  alleged 
interest  in  narratives,  rather  than  teaching,  would  have  led  him 
instead  to  present  a  conflated  and  harmonized  infancy  narrative. 
(5)  Mark's  resurrection  narrative,  even  if  it  be  limited  to  16:1-8,  is 
puzzling.  Can  it  really  be  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  or  conflation 
of  the  Matthean  and /or  Lucan  accounts?  (6)  What  sort  of  early 
theologian  does  Mark  turn  out  to  be  if  his  account  is  based  on 
Matthew  and  Luke?  Having  behind  him  the  certainly  more  de- 
veloped christologies  and  ecclesiologies  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
what  would  be  his  purpose  in  constructing  such  a  composition? 
There  is  an  unmistakable  Marcan  theology,  with  which  one  has  to 
cope,  as  is  now  evident  from  the  study  of  the  Redaktionsgeschichte 
of  the  second  Gospel.  But  that  this  was  produced  by  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  conflation  of  Matthean  and/or  Lucan  theologies  is  incom- 
prehensible to  most  students  of  the  Synoptics, 

These  considerations  are  admittedly  subsidiary;  but  they  do 
affect  the  argument  that  is  based  on  the  bulk  of  the  material  that 
is  common  to  the  Triple  Tradition.  It  might  even  be  admitted  that 
no  one  of  these  reasons  is  in  itself  cogent  or  sufficient  to  prove  the 
priority  of  Mark. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  have  been  no  attempts  to  answer 
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such  questions  from  other  points  of  view.^*  But  does  the  conviction 
that  these  other  attempts  have  carried  outweigh  the  more  common 
interpretation? 

A  second  reason  usually  given  for  asserting  that  Luke  depends 
on  Mark  is  the  order  or  sequence  of  episodes  in  the  Third  Gospel 
that  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Mark,  even  when  other  material  is 
interspersed  in  Luke.  This  sequence  is,  moreover,  even  more 
strikingly  compared  to  Mark's,  when  Matthew's  order  is  taken  into 
account,  for  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  sequence  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  agree  with  Mark,  When  one  departs  from  the 
Marcan  sequence,  and  pursues  an  independent  course,  the  other 
still  agrees  with  the  Marcan  order.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
within  the  Triple  Tradition,  Matthew  and  Luke  never  agree  with 
one  another  against  Mark  in  regard  to  the  order  of  episodes.  As  far 
as  the  common  sequence  of  material  in  Luke  and  Mark  is  con- 
cerned, one  sees  it  best  in  the  six  blocks  of  material  set  forth  below: 

(1)  Mk  1 : 1-15  =  Lk  3: 1-4:15  (five  episodes)i5 

(2)  Mk  1:21-39  =  Lk  4:31-44  (four  episodes) 

(3)  Mk  1:40-3:19  =  Lk  5:12-6:19  (seven  episodes) 

(Luke's  "small  interpolation"  follows:  6:20-8:3) 

(4)  Mk  4:1-9:41  =  Lk  8:4-9:50  (nineteen  episodes) 

(After  Lk  9:17,  Luke's  "big  omission  [=  Mk  6:45-8:26]) 
(Luke's  "big  interpolation,"  9:51-18:41) 

(5)  Mk  10:13-13:32  =  Lk  18:15-21:33  (twenty-one  episodes) 

(6)  Mk  14:1-16:8  =  Lk  22:1-23:11  (eighteen  episodes) 

Within  these  major  blocks  of  material  common  in  sequence  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  there  are  occasional  insertions  from  the  Double 
Tradition  or  from  Luke's  special  source  that  fill  out  an  episode. 
Yet  they  do  not  affect  the  common  order,  for  despite  them  the 
blocks  of  material  in  Mark  are  still  seen  as  units  in  Luke.  Such  in- 
sertions can  be  found  at  Luke  3:7-14  (John's  preaching);  3:23-38 
(the  genealogy  of  Jesus);  4:2b-13  (the  temptation);  19:1-27 
(Zacchaeus  and  the  parable  of  the  pounds);  19:41-44  (lament  over 
Jerusalem);  22:27-32,  35-38  (the  discourse  at  the  Last  Supper); 
23:27-32  (the  road  to  Calvary);  23:39b-43  (two  criminals  on 
crosses);  23:47b-49  (Calvary). 
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Moreover,  within  these  large  blocks  smaller  units  are  confirmed 
by  the  same  order  or  sequence  in  Matthean  episodes: 

Mt  9: 1-8.  9-13,  14-17       Mk  2:1-12,  13-17,  Lk  5:17-26,  27-32. 

18-22  33-39 

Mt  12:1-8,9-14.  15-21     Mk  2:23-28,  3:1-6,  Lk  6:1-5,  6-11,  17-19 

7-12 

Mt  13:1-9,  10-17,              Mk  4:1-9.  10-12,  13-20  Lk  8:4-8,  9-10,  11-15 

18-23 

Mt  16:13-23.  24-28.          Mk  8:27-33.  8:34-9:1,  Lk  9:18-22,  23-27, 

17:1-9                                9:2-10  28-36 

Mt  22:15-22,  23-33,  Mk  12:13-17,  18-27.  Lk  20:20-26,  27-40, 

34-40, 41-46  28-34, 35-37  41-44 

Once  again  the  query  is  in  order,  whether  the  sequence  of  sec- 
tions and  incidents  in  Matthew  and  Luke  over  against  Mark  argues 
for  anything  more  than  the  intermediary  position  of  Mark,  or  for 
anything  more  than  Mark  as  a  connecting-link  between  Matthew 
and  Luke.^®  To  assert  that  it  actually  proves  the  priority  of  Mark 
would  be  to  fall  into  the  so-called  "Lachmann  Fallacy."  ^'^  Yet 
again,  one  has  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  theoretic  and 
abstract  presentation  of  this  argument,  and  the  concrete  applica- 
tion of  it  in  the  Triple  Tradition.  For  many  students  the  telling 
factor  is  not  simply  the  comparison  of  Luke  with  Mark,  but  also 
with  Matthew,  and  the  more  plausible  reasons  that  can  be  assigned 
for  the  Lucan  omission  and  addition  of  material  within  the 
Marcan  order. 

It  is  undoubtedly  this  argument  more  than  any  other  that  has 
been  assailed  as  "inconclusive  or  fallacious."  The  "fallacious" 
character  of  it  has  been  stressed  by  E.  W.  Lummis,  H.  G.  Jameson, 
B.  C.  Butler,  and  W.  R.  Farmer,  to  cite  only  the  main  names.^^  It 
was  especially  Butler  who  insisted  on  the  intermediary  position  of 
Mark,  and  maintained  that  Mark  "was  not  necessarily  the  source 
of  more  than  one  of  them."  But  H.  G.  Wood  has  put  his  finger  on 
a  difficulty  in  Butler's  own  solution,  which  argues  from  this  inter- 
mediary position,  viz.,  "that  Mark  is  a  source  only  for  Luke,  and 
the  knowledge  of  Matthew's  order  comes  to  Luke  through  Mark. 
This  is  very  strange  because  Dom  Butler  claims  to  have  proved 
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that  Luke  is  also  dependent  on  Matthew.  Why,  having  Matthew 
in  his  hands,  Luke  should  follow  Matthew's  order  only  when  it 
reappears  in  Mark  is  difficult  to  understand  and  explain.  If  Dom 
Butler's  thesis  were  true,  there  should  be  numerous  agreements  in 
order  between  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark,  and  admittedly 
there  are  none  or  next  to  none."  ^^  Wood  also  criticizes  Butler  for 
not  having  examined  the  question  of  order  "in  detail;"  he  devotes 
a  large  part  of  his  short  article  precisely  to  the  refutation  of  Butler 
in  the  matter  sequence  or  order.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  re- 
produced here,  but  many  of  his  points  are  quite  telling;  his  article 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

One  last  remark  in  this  matter  of  order  pertains  to  the  so-called 
Lucan  transpositions.  In  at  least  five  places  Mark  and  Luke  do  not 
have  the  same  order  of  episodes,  where  they  might  have:  (1)  The 
imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mk  6:17-18)  is  found  in  Luke 
3:19-20.  (2)  Jesus'  visit  to  Nazareth  (Mk  6:1-6)  is  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Galilean  ministry  in  Luke  4:16-30.  (3)  The  call 
of  the  four  disciples  (Mk  1:16-20)  appears  later  in  Luke  5:1-11. 
(4)  The  choosing  of  the  Twelve  (Mk  3:13-19)  and  the  report  of 
the  crowds  that  followed  Jesus  (Mk  3:17-12)  are  presented  in  an 
inverted  sequence  in  Luke  6:12-16,  17-19.  (5)  The  episode  about 
Jesus'  real  relatives  (Mk  3:31-35)  is  found  after  the  parables  in 
Luke  8:19-20.  Of  less  significance  are  two  other  episodes  that 
appear  in  a  different  order:  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed 
(Mk  4:30-32),  which  is  found  in  Luke  13:18-19  (in  this  instance 
an  independent  Lucan  source  may  be  involved);  and  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus  (Mk.  14:20-21  and  Lk  23:21-23,  an  episode  of  the  pas- 
sion narrative).  In  any  case,  a  more  plausible  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  transposition  of  the  five  episodes  by  Luke  than  for 
their  transposition  by  Mark.^^  This  would  again  argue  for  the 
priority  of  Mark  over  Luke. 

Thirdly,  the  priority  of  Mark  has  been  espoused  because  of  the 
actual  wording  of  the  passages  within  the  Triple  Tradition,  which 
is  frequently  the  same.  This  affects  even  the  collocation  of  words 
and  the  structure  of  sentences.  Yet  from  this  observation,  baldly 
stated,  one  might  wonder  how  one  can  conclude  the  priority  of 
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Mark.  What  makes  the  difference,  however,  for  many  scholars  is 
the  concrete  comparison,  Streeter  suggested  using  different  colors 
to  distinguish  the  words  that  agree  in  all  three,  and  those  that 
agree  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  or  in  Luke  and  Mark.  Such  a  com- 
parison is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  W.  G.  Rushbrooke's  Synopticon 
or  by  the  more  recent  book  of  W.  R.  Farmer  with  the  same  title.^^ 
Rushbrooke's  work  o{>enly  espoused  the  Two-Source  Theory  and 
presented  the  matter  in  colored  columns  accordingly;  Farmer's 
Synopticon  presents  the  text  of  each  of  the  first  three  Gospels  in  its 
entirety,  and  not  in  parallel  columns,  and  "hi-lites"  the  agreements 
between  the  various  compositions  in  different  colors.  It  is  thus 
better  designed  to  assist  the  student  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  verbatim  agreements  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular source-theory.  Yet  even  the  use  of  Farmer's  book  pushes 
one  in  the  direction  of  the  Two-Source  Theory.  I  cannot  help  but 
still  be  impressed  by  that  part  of  the  argument  that  singles  out  the 
agreement  of  Matthew  or  Luke  with  Mark,  when  the  other  dis- 
agrees. This  aspect  must  be  taken  into  account  in  conjunction  with 
the  agreement  of  all  three.  When  it  is  so  considered,  I  find  it  hard 
to  see  Mark  as  a  mere  connecting-link.  And  even  less  can  I  find  a 
plausible  reason  for  saying  that  Mark  borrowed  from  Matthew  or 
Luke. 

A  fourth  reason  for  espousing  the  priority  of  Mark  over  Luke 
(and  Matthew)  has  been  found  in  the  more  primitive  character  of 
the  narrative  of  the  second  Gospel,  or  what  has  been  called  its 
"freshness  and  circumstantial  character."  This  refers  to  the  greater 
quantity  in  Mark  of  vivid,  concrete  details,  phrases  likely  to  cause 
offense,  roughness  of  style  and  grammer,  and  the  preservation  of 
Aramaic  words.  These  traits  abound  in  Mark  and  are  present  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  to  a  less  degree.  One  cannot  regard  them  as 
evidence  for  Mark's  "greater  historical  candour,"  ^^  since  they  do 
not  really  support  such  a  judgment.  Again,  they  are  not  found 
solely  in  the  so-called  Petrine  passages  in  Mark,  but  in  others  as 
well.23 

Streeter's  analysis  of  the  details  of  this  Synoptic  is  well  known; 
he  regards  the  differences  in  Matthew  and  Luke  as  improvements 
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and  refinements  of  Mark's  version.  For  instance,  he  maintains  that 
"the  difference  between  the  style  of  Mark  and  of  the  other  two  is 
not  merely  that  they  both  write  better  Greek.  It  is  the  difference 
which  always  exists  between  the  spoken  and  the  written  language. 
Mark  reads  like  a  shorthand  account  of  a  story  by  an  impromptu 
speaker — with  all  the  repetitions,  redundancies  and  digressions 
which  are  characteristic  of  living  speech."  ^^  He  cites  as  further 
evidence  the  "context-supplements"  of  J.  C.  Hawkins,  those  en- 
largements of  the  narrative  which  add  nothing  to  the  information 
conveyed  by  it,^^  the  majority  of  which  are  omitted  by  Matthew, 
and  a  large  number  of  which  are  omitted  by  Luke  as  well. 

Butler  also  treated  this  material,  and  he  admitted  that  this  point 
was  the  only  one  of  Streeter's  five  arguments  that  tended  "to  sup- 
port the  theory  of  Marcan  priority  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
solutions  .  .  .  ,  an  argument  deserving  serious  attention."  ^^  Faced, 
however,  with  a  mass  of  data  on  this  point,  Butler  sought  a  solu- 
tion in  Mark's  dependence  on  Matthew,  by  insisting  that  the 
references  in  Mark  to  Peter's  remembering  (11:21)  reveal  him  to 
have  been  a  preacher  who  "was  using  Matthew  as  his  aide- 
memoire."  2^  "Peter  made  use  of  Matthew  as  the  source-book  for 
his  own  'instructions',  he  selected  passages  which  his  own  memory 
could  confirm  and  enlarge  upon,  he  omitted  incidents  that  oc- 
curred before  he  met  our  Lord,  and  most  of  Matthew's  discourse- 
material,  as  not  suitable  for  his  purpose  and  not  such  as  he  could 
reinforce  with  a  personal  and  independent  recollection.  He  altered 
his  Palestinian-Jewish  source  in  various  ways  to  make  it  more 
palatable  to  his  Gentile  audience."  ^^  Thus  Butler  returned  to  a 
form  of  Augustine's  solution,  but  apparently  he  has  had  little  fol- 
lowing in  such  an  opinion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Butler  had  to 
interpose  between  Matthew  and  Mark  a  preacher,  in  effect,  an  oral 
source.  As  such,  this  becomes  another  stage  in  his  solution  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  Avhich  he  does  not  formally  acknowledge.  It  is  a 
hypothetical  element  that  is  really  devoid  of  any  control,  and  this 
is  its  deficiency. 

A  more  frontal  attack  on  this  argument,  however,  was  made  by 
Farmer,  who  pointed  out  several  defects  in  the  argument  as  it  was 
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used  by  Streeter.  Indeed,  he  turns  the  usual  argument  around  and 
maintains  that  precisely  those  things  that  point  to  the  "primi- 
tivity"  of  Mark's  language  are  indications  of  the  Gospel's  lateness. 
It  is  understandable  that  Farmer  is  critical  of  Streeter's  facile  dis- 
tinction between  characteristics  of  spoken  and  written  languages, 
of  his  idea  that  Mark  has  resulted  from  dictation,  and  of  his  assign- 
ing of  the  second  Gospel  to  John  Mark  of  Acts.^^  But  Farmer's 
attribution  of  the  "interesting  and  picturesque"  details  to  the 
"well-attested  tendency  in  the  church  to  make  the  tradition  more 
specific  by  the  addition  of  just  such  details"  goes  undocumented. 
What  is  really  needed  in  this  argument  is  a  set  of  independent 
criteria.  The  recent  book  of  E.  P.  Sanders,  The  Tendencies  of  the 
Synoptic  Tradition/^^  has  addressed  itself  to  this  question  in  some 
detail.  But  whereas  the  Synoptic  and  pre-canonical  tradition  of 
what  Jesus  did  and  taught  was  formerly  studied  in  comparison 
with  the  tendencies  of  folk  tradition,  or  of  rabbinical  tradition,  or 
of  the  early  church  as  revealed  in  the  Epistles,  Sanders  seeks  cri- 
teria from  the  post-canonical  tradition.  Under  three  main  headings 
(increasing  length,  increasing  detail,  and  diminishing  Semitism,  as 
possible  tendencies  of  the  tradition)  he  compares  the  post-canoni- 
cal tradition  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  From  the  standpoint  of 
increasing  length,  Sanders  finds  that  the  evidence  "weighs  against 
the  two-document  hypothesis,  and  especially  against  Mark's  prior- 
ity, unless  it  can  be  offset  by  the  redaktionsgeschichtlich  considera- 
tion that  Matthew  and  Luke  were  abbreviators."  ^^  Under  the 
second  heading  Sanders  concludes  that  "the  simple  priority  of  any 
one  Gospel  to  the  others  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  the  evidence 
of  this  chapter  [i.e.,  increasing  details].  It  is  clear,  rather,  that  the 
questions  which  finally  emerge  from  this  section  concern  redac- 
tional  method  and  the  relation  of  Mark  to  the  eyewitness  period. 
The  categories  which  argue  for  Matthew's  priority  to  Mark  are 
just  those  which  some  would  explain  as  containing  material  which 
Mark  owes  to  his  eyewitness  source."  "In  summary,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  principal  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  study  of 
details  is  that  of  caution;  .  .  .  the  criterion  of  detail  should  not  be 
used  too  quickly  to  establish  the  relative  antiquity  of  one  docu- 
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ment  or  another."  ^^  Finally,  Sanders  concludes  that  "Semitic  syn- 
tax and  grammar  do  not  necessarily  prove  a  tradition  to  be  either 
relatively  or  absolutely  early,"  and  that  Mark  is  richer  in  para- 
taxis, asyndeton,  and  the  use  of  the  historic  present.  "It  certainly 
suited  Mark's  redactional  style  to  write  vernacular  Greek  more 
than  it  did  the  style  of  Matthew  or  Luke,  but  we  cannot  thereby 
prove  Mark  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Gospels."  ^^  The  study  of 
Sanders  deserves  greater  attention  than  this  one  paragraph  I  have 
devoted  it,  since  it  bears  on  a  vital  aspect  of  what  has  been  called 
"an  argument  deserving  serious  attention."  But  the  book  signifi- 
cantly ends  in  a  non  liquet:  "while  certain  of  the  useful  criteria 
support  Mark's  priority,  some  do  not.  Both  Matthean  priorists  and 
Lukan  priorists  can  find  some  support  in  this  study."  ^^  Sander's 
study  is  important,  but  it  is  really  limited  in  scope;  it  has  to  be 
considered  alongside  of  the  other  comparative  studies  of  the 
Synoptic  and  similar  tendencies.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
detailed  study  really  undermines  the  so-called  primitive  character 
of  the  Marcan  Gospel. 

Undoubtedly  the  weakest  point  in  the  usual  line-up  of  reasons 
set  forth  for  the  Two-Source  Theory  is  Streeter's  fifth  point.  When 
it  is  scrutinized  today  from  the  vantage-point  of  hindsight,  his 
presentation  is  seen  to  be  not  so  much  an  argument  as  a  prelimi- 
nary statement  and  a  preoccupation  to  answer  two  objections:  (1) 
Why  did  Matthew  and  Luke  omit  certain  sections  of  Mark  (viz., 
Mk  1:1;  2:27;  3:20-21;  4:26-29;  7:2-4,  32-37;  8:22-26;  9:29, 
48-49;  13:33-37;  14:51-52)?  These  represent  a  total  of  some  thirty 
verses.  (2)  How  can  we  explain  certain  minor  verbal  agreements 
(omissions  or  alterations)  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark  in 
the  Triple  Tradition?  ^^ 

To  explain  the  omitted  sections  of  Mark,  Streeter  appealed  to  a 
variety  of  reasons  which  were  not  always  cogent.  To  explain  the 
minor  verbal  agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark, 
Streeter  classified  the  passages  and  offered  reasons  for  the  inde- 
pendent changes.  In  the  main,  his  classification  used  these  head- 
ings: ^■^  (a)  Irrelevant  agreements:  Since  unnecessary  or  unimpor- 
tant Marcan  words  were  often  omitted  by  Matthew  or  Luke  in 
their  compression  of  details,  "coincidence  in  omission"  in  these 
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parallel  passages  proves  nothing.  Similarly,  the  common  shift  in 
some  parallel  passages  from  the  historic  present  to  imperfects  or 
aorists,  the  common  substitution  of  8e  for  Kal,  the  common  inser- 
tion of  noun-subjects  in  sentences  where  Mark  merely  has  "he"  or 
"they",  and  the  common  introduction  of  Ihov  in  five  parallel  pas- 
sages (whereas  Mark  never  uses  it  in  narrating).  In  all  of  these 
details  Streeter's  point  was  that  changes  were  otherwise  widespread 
in  Matthew  or  Luke  and  inevitably  led  to  coincidental,  and  hence 
irrelevant,  cases  of  agreement,  constituting  "considerably  more 
than  half  the  total  number  of  the  Minor  Agreements."  ^^  (b)  De- 
ceptive agreements:  "When  Mark  uses  a  word  which  is  linguis- 
tically inadmissible,  the  right  word  is  so  obvious  that,  if  half-a- 
dozen  independent  correctors  were  at  work,  they  would  all  be 
likely  to  light  upon  it.  For  instance  Mark  uses  <^ipuv  of  animals  or 
persons  as  objects,  and  every  time  Matthew  and  Luke  concur  in 
altering  it  to  ayuv  (or  some  compound  of  it).^^  Similarly,  common 
corrections  are  made  for  Kpa/S^arov,  OvydrpLov,  Kevrvpiwv,  /JaaiAevs  (used 
of  Herod),  etc.  Streeter  applied  the  same  judgment  to  "coinci- 
dences" that  extended  beyond  single  word  agreements  (e.g.,  the 
five-word  sequence  in  Mt  9:7;  Lk  5:25  over  against  Mk  2:12 — 
showing  that  four  of  the  five  words  are  derived  from  the  immediate 
Marcan  context);  cf.  Mk  16:8;  Mt  28:8;  Lk  24:9;— Mk  3:1;  Mt 
12:9-10;  Lk  6:6— Mk  4:10;  Mt  13:10;  Lk  8:9— Mk  4:36;  Mt 
8:23;  Lk  8:22;  etc.  (c)  The  Influence  of  Q:  Certain  phrases  were 
commonly  introduced  into  passages  derived  from  Mark  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  because  of  the  overlapping  of  Q  and  Mark  (i.e., 
because  Q  also  contained  versions  of  John's  preaching,  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  the  temptation,  the  Beelzebul  controversy,  etc.).  Yet 
Streeter  used  this  influence  to  explain  the  agreements  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  in  their  parallels  to  only  three  Marcan  passages: 

Mk4:21  z=Mt5:15  =  Lk8:16  =  Lk  11:33 
Mk  4:22  =  Mt  10:26  =  Lk  8:17  =  Lk  12:2 
Mk  8:12  =  Mt  12:38  =  Mt  16:4  =  Lk  11:29 

(d)  Textual  corruption:  ".  ,  .  in  nearly  every  case  where  a  minute 
agreement  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark  is  found  in  B/| 
it  is  absent  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  early  local  texts."  From 
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this  Streeter  concluded,  "A  careful  study  of  the  MS.  evidence  dis- 
tinctly favours  the  view  that  all  those  minute  agreements  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
coincidence,  were  absent  from  the  original  text  of  the  Gospels,  but 
have  crept  in  later  as  a  result  of  'assimilation'  between  the  texts 
of  the  different  Gospels."  (e)  Some  Residual  Cases:  Here  Streeter 
treated  chiefly  Mark  14:65,  Matthew  26:67-68  and  Luke  22:64: 
the  plural  participle  Atyovrc?  and  the  phrase  n's  iarw  6  Trato-a?  o-e,  "the 
most  remarkable  of  the  minor  agreements."  To  handle  it,  Streeter 
appealed  to  the  addition  of  the  phrase  in  the  Marcan  text  of  mss. 
W,  ©,  13,  etc.,  579,  700,  and  after  a  rather  lengthy  discussion  con- 
cluded that  the  phrase  is  really  "an  interpolation  into  Matthew 
from  Luke."  *^ 

The  fifth  point  in  Streeter 's  presentation  has  often  been 
criticized,  and  this  loophole  in  the  Two-Source  Theory  has  been 
exploited  by  its  opponents.^^  For  instance,  in  seeking  to  dispense 
with  Q,  A.  M.  Farrer  drew  an  argument  precisely  from  Luke's 
"small  alterations  in  the  wording  of  his  Marcan  original"  which 
were  made  in  common  with  Matthew.^^  Though  Farrer  admits 
that  Luke  worked  directly  "upon  the  more  ancient  narrative  of 
St.  Mark,"  yet  his  alterations  of  Mark  were  due  to  "Matthean 
echoes,"  because  Luke  was  after  all  acquainted  with  Matthew. 
Farrer's  premise  is  that  the  Two-Source  Theory  was  erected  "on 
the  incredibility  of  St.  Luke's  having  read  St.  Matthew's  book," — 
a  presupposition  that  has  undergone  a  change  in  recent  times  and 
that  enables  Farrer  simply  to  assert  to  the  contrary.  Farrer  criti- 
cizes Streeter  for  classifying  the  minor  agreements  and  for  finding 
a  distinct  hypothesis  for  each  class  of  them  (such  as  scribal  error 
assimilating  Luke  to  Matthew  or  Matthew  to  Luke,  or  scribal 
error  subsequently  effacing  the  text  of  Mark,  or  stylistic  and  doc- 
trinal changes,  or  dependence  on  a  Q  parallel).  "Thus  the  forces 
of  evidence  are  divided  by  the  advocate,  and  defeated  in  detail."*^ 
Farrer's  criticism  of  Streeter  on  this  point  was,  however,  analyzed 
by  R.  McL.  Wilson,  who  retorted  with  the  observation  that  his 
criticism  was  written  "with  the  balance  tilted  against  it  from  the 
beginning" — an  admirable  "example  of  the  demolition  of  one's 
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opponent  by  means  of  the  gentle  art  of  ridicule."  ^^  (To  another 
aspect  of  Farrer's  argument  I  shall  return  below.) 

The  one  more  or  less  valid  point  of  criticism  that  Farrer  levelled 
against  Streeter — that  of  classifying  the  minor  agreements  and 
then  finding  a  distinct  hypothesis  for  each — was  subsequently  de- 
veloped by  W.  R.  Farmer,  who  labelled  Streeter's  procedure  as 
"the  atomization  of  the  phenomena."  ^^  By  this  he  means  the 
separate  classification  and  discussion  of  the  phenomena  in  one 
group  at  a  time,  which  obscured  the  total  concatenation  of  agree- 
ments in  a  given  Synoptic  passage.  So  treated,  the  reader  would 
scarcely  become  aware  of  the  "web  of  minor  but  closely  related 
agreements"  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark  in  any  given 
passage.*^  Farmer  analyzes  in  great  detail  the  arguments  of  Streeter 
under  four  main  headings;  many  of  his  analyses  have  detected 
historical  defects  in  Streeter's  presentation  and  some  of  them 
unveil  a  rather  cavalier  procedure. 

Yet  not  all  of  Farmer's  remarks  are  as  telling  as  they  might 
seem  to  be.  For  instance,  his  claim  that  the  readers  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  "were  used  to  a  Greek  upon  which  the  influence  of 
Latin  had  long  been  felt.  At  least  this  is  a  presumption  that  would 
follow  naturally  from  the  historic  and  cultural  realities  of  the 
times  .  .  ."^'^  One  would  have  expected  a  little  documentation 
here  instead  of  a  presumption.  Or  again.  Farmer's  comment  on 
the  common  Lucan  and  Matthean  shift  from  the  Marcan  Xiyu 
(an  historic  present)  to  direw  in  20  passages:  "Possibly  all  twenty 
instances  of  this  particular  agreement  are  irrelevant.  In  each  case, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  see  this  particular  agreement  in  the 
context  of  all  related  phenomena  in  the  concrete  passage  in  which 
the  agreement  occurred."  ^^  In  this  regard  Farmer  seems  to  be 
uncovering  a  defect  in  the  process  of  atomization;  indeed,  in  the 
abstract  it  appears  to  be  a  point  well  made.  However,  if  one  fishes 
out  the  20  passages  (which  are  undocumented)  and  compares 
them,  even  using  Farmer's  new  colored  Synopticon,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  the  telling  "web  of  minor  but  closely  related  agree- 
ments" is  in  most  of  these  passages.  True,  one  will  find  in  these 
passages  other  words  than  diruv  "hi-lited"  in  red,  i.e.,  common 
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to  Matthew  and  Luke.  Sometimes  a  few  significant  words  are 
common,  but  at  times  a  common  xat  or  8e  or  l8ov  (e.g.,  Mt  8:1-4; 
9:3-4;  12:48)  might  be  the  words.  In  such  cases  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
cern what  the  "web"  really  is.  Consequently,  until  Farmer  spells 
out  what  is  meant  by  this  "web  of  closely  related  agreements", 
one  may  have  to  live  with  the  atomizing  explanation.  In  some  in- 
stances, to  be  sure,  Streeter's  explanations  still  command  stronger 
assent. 

Concerning  these  common  minor  agreements  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  against  Mark  in  the  Triple  Tradition,  one  should  recall 
that  they  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  data  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Synoptic  Problem.  They  constitute  a  real  problem, 
which  cannot  be  denied;  they  are  one  of  the  loopholes  in  the 
Two-Source  Theory.  Whatever  explanation  (or  explanations) 
may  account  for  this  phenomenon,  it  scarcely  weighs  as  evidence 
that  completely  counterbalances  the  other  data  pointing  to  a  de- 
pendence of  Luke  (and  of  Matthew)  on  Mark.  Furthermore,  the 
distinction  made  long  ago  between  significant  and  insignificant 
agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark  may  still  be  valid. 
The  longest  list  of  significant  agreements,  constructed  from  four 
earlier  attempts  collecting  them,  numbers  only  46.  And  when 
these  are  further  examined,  they  can  be  reduced  to  six:  Mt  26:68, 
75;  17:3,  17;  9:7,  20  (and  parallels).*^  The  last  word  on  this  issue 
has  not  been  said,  and  unfortunately  what  has  at  times  been 
written  about  it  has  been  laced  with  more  emotion  than  reason. 

These  are  the  main  reasons  that  have  been  proposed  for  the 
priority  of  Mark  over  Luke  (and  Matthew).  They  are  not  without 
their  difficulties,  and  some  of  them  are  less  cogent  than  others. 
But,  as  I  see  the  situation,  the  day  has  not  yet  come  "when  the 
absolute  priority  of  Mk  [is]  regarded  as  an  a  priori  position  in  an 
obsolete  stage  of  criticism."  ^'^ 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  the  priority  of  Mark,  a  word  should 
be  said  about  the  form  of  Mark  that  is  thought  to  underlie  Mat- 
thew and  Luke.  If  the  majority  consensus  seems  to  favor  the 
priority  of  Mark  over  Luke  (and  Matthew),  it  can  be  said  to  be 
largely  against  the  idea  of  Ur-Markiis,  i.e.,  against  a  form  of  Mark 
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that  Matthew  and  Luke  would  have  used  which  was  earlier  than 
and  slightly  different  from  canonical  Mark.  V.  Taylor,  in  his 
commentary  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  surveyed  the 
various  forms  in  which  this  hypothesis  had  been  proposed  up  to 
that  time  and  felt  "compelled  to  reject  all  known  forms  of  the 
Ur-Markus  hypothesis";  yet  he  admitted  that  "there  is  something 
unseemly  in  an  investigation  which  ends  with  Requiescat  Ur- 
marcus."^^  Unfortunately,  the  hypothesis  has  not  quite  died. 
Some  of  the  earlier  forms  in  which  it  had  been  proposed  have, 
indeed,  proved  inadequate;  but  some  recent  studies  have  been 
supporting  one  or  other  aspect  of  it.  Aside  from  the  problems  of 
the  commonly  omitted  Marcan  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke  and 
the  minor  verbal  agreements,  there  is  also  the  problematic  ending 
of  Mark,  the  textual  evidence  for  a  "Western"  (or  perhaps  "Cae- 
sarean")  form  of  Mark,  and  the  textual  evidence  for  a  second 
century  revision  of  Mark.^^  These  are,  in  the  main,  the  reasons 
invoked  for  the  Ur-Markus  hypothesis.  None  of  this  evidence, 
however,  is  as  cogent  as  the  other  factors  favoring  the  Two-Source 
Theory,  and  this  is  basically  the  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  many 
to  accept  it.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  more  recent  emphasis  on 
Redaktionsgeschichte,  which  may  allow  for  some  of  the  differences 
that  the  hypothesis  itself  was  seeking  to  handle.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  possibility  of  Ur-Markus  is  still  admissible. ^^ 

IL  Luke's  Use  of  Q_ 

Once  again  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss  the  hypothesis  of 
Luke's  use  of  Q  without  bringing  in  the  question  of  Matthew's 
use  of  it  too,  since  by  definition  Q  is  the  postulated  Greek  written 
source  underlying  some  225  verses  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
and  not  found  in  Mark.  This  non-Marcan  material  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Double  Tradition.  Such 
common  non-Marcan  material  could  be  due  to  Matthew  borrow- 
ing from  Luke,  or  to  Luke  borrowing  from  Matthew,  or  to  their 
common  use  of  an  earlier  source.  Today,  very  few  would  consider 
it  likely  that  Matthew  has  derived  such  material  from  Luke.^^  A 
number  of  Gospel  commentators,  however,  do  maintain  that  Luke 
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has  used  Matthew,  but  the  majority  rather  espouse  their  common 
use  of  a  postulated  source,  called  Q.^^  To  establish  the  independ- 
ent existence  of  this  source  is  more  difficult  than  to  establish  the 
priority  of  Mark.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  commen- 
tators who  admit  the  priority  of  Mark  over  Luke^^  deny  the 
existence  of  the  postulated  second  source  (maintaining  either  the 
priority  of  Matthew  over  both  Mark  and  Luke,  or  at  least  that 
Luke  depends  on  both  Mark  and  Matthew). 

Before  the  survey  of  the  reasons  for  the  postulated  Q  is  begun, 
the  more  general  question  of  Luke's  dependence  on  Matthew  has 
to  be  posed.^^  For  Luke's  dependence  on  Matthew  is  an  issue  that 
is  not  restricted  only  to  the  Double  Tradition.  We  have  already 
noted  Farrer's  contention  that  the  Two-Source  Theory  was  erected 
on  "the  incredibility"  of  Luke  having  used  Matthew.  Some  of  the 
main  reasons  for  denying  such  use  must  now  be  reviewed,  before 
we  proceed  to  the  more  specific  question  of  Q.  They  can  be 
summed  up  under  the  following  five  headings. 

First,  the  apparent  reluctance  of  Luke  to  reproduce  typically 
Matthean  "additions"  within  the  Triple  Tradition.  In  thus  phras- 
ing the  matter,  I  may  seem  to  be  prejudging  the  issue.  But  I  am 
only  trying  to  refer  to  the  fuller  Matthean  formulation  of  par- 
allels in  Mark,  such  as  the  exceptive  clause  on  divorce  (Mt  19:9; 
cf.  Mk  10:ll);ss  Jesus'  promise  to  Peter  (Mt  16:16b-19;  cf.  Mk 
8:29);  59  Peter's  walking  on  the  waters  (Mt  14:28-31;  cf.  Mk 
6:50);®°  and  the  peculiar  Matthean  episodes  in  the  passion  nar- 
rative. When  Matthew  and  Mark  are  considered  alone,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  decide  the  dependence  or  priority  in  such  cases.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  they  are  more  readily  intelligible  as  Matthean 
"additions"  than  as  Marcan  excisions.  But  the  real  issue  is  to 
explain  Luke's  failure  to  adopt  the  extra  Matthean  materials  in 
his  parallels,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  if  he  has  written  in  de- 
pendence on  Matthew — or  used  Mark  as  his  main  source  and 
quarried  Matthew  only  for  such  material  as  would  suit  his  own 
edifice.®^  The  few  examples  cited  above,  having  to  do  with  peric- 
opes,  do  not  give  a  full  picture  of  this  phenomenon;  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  a  whole  list  of  smaller  Matthean  additions  to  Mark, 
which  are  absent  in  Luke.®^  For  instance. 
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3:22      — 

Mt    3:17 

(the  public  proclamation) 

Cf.  Mk  1:11 

5:3 

4:18 

("who  is  called  Peter") 

1:16 

5:27 

9:9 

("Matthew") 

2:14 

6:4-5 

12:5-7 

(plucking  grain  on  the 
Sabbath) 

2:26-27 

8:18b 

13:12a 

(being  given  in  excess) 

4:25 

8:10-11 

13:14 

(quotation  of  Is  6:9-10) 

4:12 

9:1-5 

10:7 

(nearness  of  the  kingdom) 

6:7-11 

9:20b 

16:16b 

(Peter's  confession) 

8:29b 

Similar  instances  could  still  be  added.  The  question  is  how  to 
account  for  the  Lucan  omission  of  such  Matthean  material,  in  the 
hypothesis  that  Luke  used  Matthew.  It  is  not  convincing  merely 
to  state  that  he  preferred  the  simpler  Marcan  form.^^ 

Secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  adequately  why  Luke  would 
want  to  break  up  Matthew's  sermons,  especially  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  in  order  to  incorporate  a  part  of  it  in  his  Sermon  on 
the  Plain  and  scatter  the  rest  of  it  in  an  unconnected  and  dis- 
jointed fashion  in  the  loose  context  of  the  travel  account.  Even 
though  one  must  admit  that  this  central  portion  of  Luke  is  redac- 
tionally  very  important  in  the  composition  of  the  Third  Gospel 
and  that  it  constitutes  a  "mosaic"  in  its  own  right,  yet  the  tension 
between  its  matter  and  its  form  (i.e.,  between  its  loosely  con- 
nected or  almost  unconnected  episodes  or  sayings  and  its  unifying 
preoccupation  with  Jesus'  movement  toward  Jerusalem  that  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time  [Lk  9:51,  53;  13:22;  17:11;  19:28])  has 
always  been  a  problem.^*  Whatever  explanation  is  to  be  given  for 
it  and  for  Luke's  redactional  purpose  in  constructing  this  central 
section,  the  explanation  that  he  has  quarried  the  material  from 
Matthew's  sermons  is  the  least  convincing. 

Thirdly,  aside  from  3:7-9,  17  and  4:2-13  Luke  has  never  in- 
serted the  material  of  the  Double  Tradition  into  the  same  Marcan 
context  as  Matthew.  If  he  derives  such  material  from  Matthew — 
and  otherwise  manifests  such  respect  for  a  source  that  he  is  fol- 
lowing, as  his  dependence  on  Mark  would  suggest  ^^ — it  is  sur- 
prising that  at  least  some  of  the  remaining  Double  Tradition 
material  does  not  occur  in  contexts  that  parallel  Matthew,  which 
are  often  quite  appropriate  to  this  material.  The  frequent  dis- 
agreement with  the  Matthean  order  in  this  regard  is  crucial  to 
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any  judgment  about  Luke's  dependence  on  Matthew;  in  fact  it 
suggests  that  he  does  not  depend. 

Fourthly,  analysis  of  the  Double  Tradition  material  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  shows  that  sometimes  Matthew,  sometimes  Luke  has 
preserved  what  can  only  be  described  as  the  more  original  setting 
of  a  given  episode. ^^  This  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  the  case  if 
Luke  were  always  dependent  on  Matthew  within  this  tradition.  It 
is,  however,  readily  intelligible  in  the  hypothesis  that  both  of  them 
have  been  following  and  editing  a  common  source. 

Fifthly,  if  Luke  depends  on  Matthew,  why  has  he  almost  con- 
stantly omitted  Matthean  material  in  episodes  where  there  are 
Matthean,  but  no  Marcan  parallels,  e.g.,  in  the  infancy  and  resur- 
rection narratives? 

These  are  the  five  main  reasons  for  denying  Luke's  depend- 
ence on  Matthew.  They  have  to  be  coped  with  in  a  real  way 
whenever  the  contrary  thesis  is  maintained.  They  form,  moreover, 
the  background  for  the  more  specific  discussion  of  the  Lucan  and 
Matthean  use  of  Q. 

That  Matthew  and  Luke  both  used  a  common  source  is  a  partial 
hypothesis  of  the  Two-Source  Theory.  Farrer  has  maintained  that  J 
this  "is  its  weakness,"  and  that  the  Lucan  use  of  Matthew  is  not  * 
"a  contrary  hypothesis."  *^^  This  view  of  the  situation  was  exposed 
by  F.  G.  Downing,  who  maintained  "that  Luke  used  Matthew 
must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  remain  as  much  an  hypothesis  as 
the  one-time  existence  of  Q."®^  It  is  but  another  reason  for  my 
own  preliminary  remark  about  the  "truth  of  the  matter"  and  the 
hypothesis  with  which  one  must  deal  in  this  matter.  Q  is  ad- 
mittedly a  hypothetical  entity,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  is  "an  unnecessary  and  vicious  hypothesis,"  as  Butler  has  labelled 
it,  or  "a  nebulosity,  a  capriciousness,  an  intractability,"  as  S.  Petrie 
has  called  it.^^ 

The  following  are  the  main  reasons  for  the  postulated  Greek 
written  source  Q.^<^  First,  the  number  of  crucial  texts  in  which 
Matthew  and  Luke  agree  almost  with  identical  wording,  at  times 
even  word-for-word,  is  such  that  common  dependence  on  a  source 
is  called  for.  Thus  in  passages  such  as  these: 
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Mt  3:7b-10      Lk  3:7b-9  (The  speech  of  John  the  Baptist;  61  of  63 

words  are  identical  and  the  two  differences 
are  clearly  Lucan  stylistic  improvements 
[ap^rjade    for    So^tjtc;    an    added    adverbial 

/cat']). 

Mt  6:24  Lk  16:13  (The  saying  about  serving  two  masters;  27 

out  of  28  words  are  identical) 

Mt  7:3-5  Lk  6:41-42        (On  judging;  50  out  of  64  words  are  identi- 

cal) 

Mt  7:7-1 1         Lk  1 1 :9-13        (The  efficacy  of  prayer;  59  out  of  74  words 

are  identical) 

Mt  11:4-6,  Lk  7:22-23,  (Jesus'  answer  and  testimony  about  John 
7b-ll  24b-28  the    Baptist;    100   out   of    121    words   are 

identical) 

Mt  11:21-23     Lk  10:13-15       (Woes  against  the  towns  of  Galilee;  43  out 

of  49  words  are  identical) 

Mt  11:25-27     Lk  10:21-22      (Jesus'  praise  of  the  Father;  50  out  of  69 

words  are  identical) 

Mt  12:43-45     Lk  11:24-25      (Return  of  the  evil  spirit;   53  out  of  61 

words  are  identical) 

Mt  23:37-38     Lk  13:34-35      (Lament   over   Jerusalem;    46   out   of   55 

words  are  identical) 

Mt  24:45-51     Lk  12:42-46      (Sayings   about  vigilance;    87  out  of   104 

words  are  identical) 

The  differences  in  the  above  list  may  seem  at  times  a  little  high; 
but  one  would  have  to  look  at  the  concrete  cases,  which  often 
enough  involve  stylistic  variants  (e.g.,  Luke  eliminating  a  para- 
tactic  Kttt  that  Matthew  has  preserved). 

Secondly,  it  is  scarcely  coincidental  that  the  material  of  the 
Double  Tradition  inserted  into  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  in 
different  contexts  manifests  a  common  general  underlying  se- 
quence or  order.  This  can  hardly  be  due  to  oral  tradition  and 
seems  rather  to  argue  for  a  written  source.  Most  of  this  material  is 
inserted  in  Matthew  into  Marcan  contexts  and  sermon  blocks, 
whereas  in  Luke  it  scarcely  ever  appears  in  Marcan  contexts  but 
is  generally  grouped  in  separate,  interpolated  blocks — or,  as 
Streeter  once  put  it,  "Matthew  conflates  his  sources,  Luke  alter- 
nates them."  "^2  Given  this  situation,  one  would  scarcely  expect  a 
common  sequence  of  any  sort  in  the  Double  Tradition.  And  yet, 
there  is  a  trace  of  such  a  sequence. 
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One  way  of  detecting  this  common  sequence  is  found  in  the 
two-column  line-up  of  parallels  of  the  Double  Tradition  fre- 
quently presented  in  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament  (e.g.,  in 
that  of  Feine-Behm-Kiimmel  '^^).  This  list  begins  with  the  order 
of  the  Lucan  material  and  compares  the  Matthean  with  it;  the 
common  order  is  more  apparent  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  list  than  in  the  middle.  A  better  way,  however,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  V.  Taylor,'^*  who  at  first  set  forth  the  Double  Tradition 
in  seven  columns:  the  first  of  which  presented  the  Lucan  order, 
the  next  five  columns  the  common  material  as  it  appears  in  each 
of  the  five  great  Matthean  sermons,  and  the  seventh  as  it  appears 
in  Matthew  outside  of  the  sermons.  Taylor's  method  respects  the 
Matthean  scattering  of  the  material,  mainly  in  the  sermons,  and 
beyond  them.  In  his  first  discussion  of  this  matter  Taylor  had 
eliminated  certain  questionable  material;  but  he  returned  to  the 
issue  later  and  did  a  more  comprehensive  study,  comparing  the 
Lucan  order  in  detail  with  each  of  the  sermons  in  Matthew  and 
the  extra-sermon  passages.  What  is  striking  in  this  detailed  com- 
parison is  the  amount  of  agreement  in  sequence  that  is  revealed, 
not  in  the  over-all  order,  but  in  the  individual  Matthean  sections 
when  they  are  compared  with  Luke.  When  there  is  lack  of  agree- 
ment, it  frequently  occurs  because  Matthew  inserts  Double  Tra- 
dition material  into  blocks  of  his  own  special  material  (M),  and 
strives  for  a  topical  arrangement.  At  times  this  argument  from  the 
order  of  the  Double  Tradition  material  has  been  impugned,  but 
I  have  so  far  uncovered  no  real  attempt  to  cope  with  or  refute 
the  Taylor  presentation  of  it.^^  \ 

A  third  reason  for  postulating  Q  is  found  in  the  doublets  in 
Luke  (and  in  Matthew).  By  a  "doublet"  is  meant  here  an  account 
of  the  same  event  or  saying  occurring  twice  in  either  Luke  or 
Matthew  and  related  in  such  wise  that  they  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
Triple  Tradition  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Double  Tradition 
on  the  other — or  to  put  it  another  way,  that  one  belongs  to  a  tra- 
dition parallel  to  Mark  and  one  to  a  tradition  not  parallel  to 
Mark.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  phenomenon  is  that  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  have  retained  in  their  Gospels  the  double  accounts 
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of  the  same  event  or  saying  as  they  inherited  them  independently 
from  Mark  and  from  Q.  Thus  in  Luke  we  note  the  following 
doublets: 

From  the  Marcan  Source  From  the  Q  Source 

16  (=Mk4:21)  11:33  (=  Mt  5:15) 

17  (=Mk4:22)  12:2     (=  Mt  10:26) 

18  (=  Mk  4:25;  Mt  13:12)  19:26  (=  Mt  25:29) 
3-5      (=Mk  6:8-11)  10:4,5-7,10-11 

(=  Mt  10:1,10-12,14) 
9:23-24  {=  Mk  8:34-35;  Mt  16:24-25)  14:27  (=  Mt  10:38-39) 
9:26        (=  Mk  8:38;  Mt  16:27)  12:9     (=  Mt  10:33)  76 

These  are  the  three  main  reasons  for  postulating  Q.  Admittedly, 
no  one  has  even  seen  this  source  isolated;  attempts  to  ferret  it  out 
have  certainly  not  been  able  to  claim  success  or  to  command 
universal  agreementJ^  It  may  never  have  been  the  literary  unit 
that  Mark  is  (or  that  Ur-Markus  was).  Part  of  the  problem  en- 
countered here  is  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to  how  much  really 
belongs  to  Q;  this  is  the  loophole  in  this  part  of  the  theory.  There 
is  also  the  difficulty  of  passages  that,  considered  globally,  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Q  source  and  yet  display  such  a  disagree- 
ment in  word  order  and  vocabulary  that  one  hesitates  to  label 
them  clearly  as  derived  solely  from  Q.  V.  Taylor  lists  seven  such 
passages: 

Lk  10:25-28  Mt  22:34-39  (Saying  about  the  Great  Commandment) 

Lk  12:54-56  Mt  16:2-3  (Saying  about  signs  of  the  times) 

Lk  13:23-24  Mt  17:13-14  (Saying  about  the  narrow  gate) 

Lk  13:25-27  Mt  7:22-23;  (Saying  about  the  shut  door) 

25:10-12 

Lk  14: 15-24  Mt  22: 1-10  (Parable  of  the  great  supper) 

Lk  15:4-7  Mt  18:12-14  (Parable  of  the  lost  sheep) 

Lk  19: 12-27  Mt  25: 14-30  (Parable  of  the  pounds)  ^8 

How  can  one  account  for  the  verbal  disagreement  in  such 
passages?  Is  it  due  to  the  simultaneous  dependence  of  such  pas- 
sages on  another  source  which  had  a  parallel  to  Q  (e.g.,  on  L  or 
M)?  Is  it  due  simply  to  the  redactional  work  of  Matthew  or  Luke? 
Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  Q  existed  in  different  forms?  Was  Q  pos- 
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sibly  a  composite  document?  Taylor  believes  that  there  is  a  "wide 
consent"  that  Matthew  is  dependent  on  a  second  source  other 
than  Q,  and  would  apparently  ascribe  such  verbal  disagreement 
to  the  conflation  of  M  and  QJ^  A  common  understanding  of  Q 
maintains  that  Luke  presents  substantially  the  original  order  of 
Q,  while  the  more  original  wording  is  found  in  Matthew,  since 
Luke  has  undoubtedly  modified  Q  stylistically  as  he  has  done 
Mark.  Sometimes  the  verbal  disagreement  can  be  ascribed  to  a 
known  Lucan  or  Matthean  characteristic;  yet  this  does  not  ac- 
count for  all  of  it.  It  is  precisely  this  difficulty  of  the  verbal  dis- 
agreement in  certain  Lucan  and  Matthean  passages  that  one  would 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  label  as  Q  that  hampers  scholars  from 
agreeing  on  the  extent  of  Q. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  Q  existed  in  different  forms  that 
were  used  independently  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  Thus  C.  K. 
Barrett  would  distinguish  two  written  forms  of  it.^^  This  sugges- 
tion, however,  might  be  acceptable,  if  it  meant  that  a  passage  in 
the  written  source  was  from  time  to  time  replaced  by  a  better  form 
of  the  same  story  or  saying  which  was  derived  from  oral  tradition. 
So  revised,  the  Q  source  might  have  been  used  at  different  times 
by  Matthew  and  Luke.  Plausible  though  this  suggestion  is,  it  is 
admittedly  quite  speculative. 

Some  writers  have  suggested  that  Q  represents  only  layers  of 
tradition  that  existed  largely  in  an  oral,  catechetical,  or  liturgical 
form.^^  To  admit  such  a  multitude  form  of  Q,  however,  fails  to 
account  for  the  almost  word-for-word  identical  phrasing  that  is 
met  at  times,  and  that  we  mentioned  above.  It  would  mean,  in 
effect,  a  return  to  a  form  of  the  Traditionshypothese  with  all  its 
consequent  difficulties. 

An  objection  to  Q  has  often  been  derived  from  its  content,  that 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  sayings  of  Jesus,  contains  very  few 
narratives  (e.g.,  the  temptation,  the  cure  of  the  centurion's  servant, 
the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist),  and  lacks  a  passion  narrative. 
This  last  defect  is  claimed  to  be  crucial,  for  how  could  the  early 
church  have  composed  an  evangelical  text  that  lacked  the  keryg- 
matic  proclamation  of  the  saving  event  itself?  This  objection, 
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however,  stems  from  a  modern,  preconceived  idea  of  what 
euaggelion  was  in  the  early  church.  No  one  will  deny  that  euag- 
gelion  was  related  to  kerygma,  but  the  two  are  not  necessarily 
co-extensive  terms.  Moreover,  regardless  of  the  position  one  takes 
about  the  origin  of  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  Coptic 
Gospel  according  to  Thomas — whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  canonical  sources,  from  Gnostic  composition,  or 
from  an  independent  ancient  oral  tradition — the  significant  thing 
is  that  this  collection  of  114  sayings  was  frankly  labelled  "Gospel" 
in  antiquity.  Save  for  a  few  small  sections  (No.  13,  No.  22,  No. 
100,  which  contain  the  tiniest  bit  of  narrative,  the  logoi  ascribed 
to  Jesus  in  this  text  are  devoid  of  contextual  settings,  and  there  is 
no  passion  narrative.  And  yet  it  was  entitled  peuaggelion  pkata 
Thoman.^^  This  apocryphal  Gospel,  then,  shows  us  at  least  that 
the  argument  against  Q  drawn  from  its  content  is  not  necessarily 
valid.  To  argue  thus,  however,  does  not  mean  that  one  ascribes  a 
link  between  Q  and  the  Coptic  apocryphal  Gospel;  if  there  be  a 
relation,  it  must  be  established  on  other  grounds.  Finally,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  postulated  Q  source  may  not  represent  a 
kerygma  tic  document  of  the  early  church  at  all.  It  may  rather  have 
been  part  of  the  didache  of  some  early  communities,  representing 
mainly  a  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus  gathered  from  various  oral 
traditions  and  formulated  anew  in  view  of  various  Sitze  im  Leben 
(e.g.,  preaching,  controversy,  casuistry,  catechetics,  liturgy). 

Anyone  who  has  made  use  of  the  Two-Source  Theory  in  Syn- 
optic Gospel  study  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  Q  hypothesis.  Part  of  the  problem  is,  as  Farrer  has 
rightly  recognized,  that  it  is  a  hypothetical  entity.  That  it  is  un- 
necessary is  another  matter;  and  this  is  still  to  be  established.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Q  source  will  continue  to  command  the  attention 
of  students,  despite  its  difficulties,  until  a  more  useful  hypothesis 
is  convincingly  proposed — one  that  is  freer  of  serious  objections 
to  it  than  is  Q. 

A  subsidiary  question  involving  Q  must  finally  be  mentioned, 
before  this  section  is  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  the  so-called  over- 
lapping of  Q  and  Mark  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
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This  refers  to  the  suggestion  that  some  episodes  or  sayings  were 
found  in  both  Mark  and  Q  and  have  been  combined  in  passages 
basically  related  to  the  Triple  Tradition.  For  instance,  the  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist  (Lk  3:1-18),  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Lk 
3:21-22),  the  temptation  of  Jesus  (Lk  4:1-13),  the  parables  of  the 
mustard  seed  (Lk  13:18-19)  and  of  the  leaven  (Lk  13:20-21).  In 
these  cases  there  is  evidence  of  a  conflationary  composition. 
Streeter's  view  was  that  Mark  and  Q  represent  independent  tra- 
ditions in  these  passages;  this  seems  to  be  commonly  accepted, 
and  only  a  few  would  maintain  that  Mark  depends  on  Q  or  has 
incorporated  part  of  Q.^^ 

IIL   Other  Solutions  I 

Before  finishing  this  survey  of  the  question  of  Luke's  depend- 1 
ence  on  Mark  and  Q,  a  few  words  ought  to  be  added  concerning 
other  recent  theories  about  the  composition  of  the  Third  Gospel 
which  differs  from  the  Two-Source  Theory.  Some  remarks  have 
already  been  made  above  about  such  solutions,  but  there  is  room 
for  further  comment.  I  restrict  myself  to  the  question  of  Luke's 
dependence  on  sources  in  the  theories  of  L.  Vaganay,  X.  Leon-  J 
Dufour,  and  W.  R.  Farmer.^^  ■ 

The  solutions  of  L.  Vaganay  and  X.  Leon-Dufour  have  in 
common  a  desire  to  give  more  play  to  oral  tradition  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. ^^  Vaganay  also  seeks  to  allow  for 
some  of  the  early  church's  tradition  or  extrinsic  testimony  about 
the  Gospels.  He  distinguished  seven  steps  in  the  formation  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels:  (1)  The  stage  of  oral,  Aramaic  and  Greek,  tra- 
dition about  what  Jesus  said  and  did  (marked  by  the  mnemonic 
devices  of  oral  style  such  as  parallelism,  rhythm,  catchwords,  and 
inclusion).  (2)  The  stage  of  early  attempts  to  record  the  oral 
tradition  in  writing,  Aramaic  and  Greek,  for  different  local 
churches.  (3)  The  Aramaic  Gospel  of  Matthew  (M),  attested  to 
by  Papias,  and  its  Greek  translation  (Mg),  postulated  because  of 
long  passages  in  the  Triple  Tradition  having  the  same  systematic 
sequence,  common  Old  Testament  citations,  traces  of  a  five-book 
division,  and  agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark. 
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(4)  The  collection  of  sayings-material  in  a  secondary,  supple- 
mentary Synoptic  source  (S),  originally  composed  in  Aramaic,  but 
eventually  translated  into  Greek  (Sg),  corresponding  roughly  to 
the  sayings  in  the  Lucan  travel  account  and  some  145  verses  of 
Matthew;  this  is  in  no  way  the  same  as  Q  in  content  or  order. 

(5)  The  canonical  Mark,  composed  in  ignorance  of  S,  but  based 
on  Peter's  catechesis,  especially  at  Rome,  and  also  on  Mg.  (6)  The 
canonical  Matthew,  as  a  reworking  of  Mg,  Sg,  and  Mark  (changing 
the  order  of  Mg,  displacing  the  sayings  in  Sg,  and  condensing 
the  three  sources).  (7)  The  canonical  Luke,  using  Mark  as  its 
principal  source  and  both  Mg  and  Sg  as  secondary  and  comple- 
mentary sources  (respectively).^^ 

Vaganay's  solution  is  thus  much  more  complicated  than  the 
Two-Source  Theory.  With  respect  to  Luke,  it  differs  mainly  in 
postulating  a  dependence  on  the  Greek  translation  of  Aramaic 
Matthew  and  in  assigning  a  different  content  to  Sg  than  would  be 
in  Q.  Significant  is  Vaganay's  conviction  that  Luke  was  composed 
independently  of  canonical  Matthew.^''' 

The  basic  difficulty  in  Vaganay's  solution  is  the  assignment  of 
Lucan  dependence  of  both  Mark  and  Mg,  when  the  latter  is  not 
really  sufficiently  distinguished  from  Mark.  Vaganay  himself 
senses  the  difficulty.^^  Again,  the  solution  is  quite  conjectural  in 
spots.  Vaganay  seems  to  think  that  M  contained  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount;  but  then  there  is  a  major  problem  (already  mentioned 
above)  to  convince  us  that  Mark,  even  as  an  abbreviator,  would 
omit  such  a  section  from  Mg.  Moreover,  his  view  of  Sg  encounters 
the  same  difficulties  as  Q,  for  it  admits  word-for-word  identity  in 
some  places,  but  considerable  verbal  disagreement  in  others.  This 
is  scarcely  an  improvement  on  the  Q  hypothesis.  There  is,  further, 
a  host  of  small  passages  about  which  one  wonders,  when  one  reads 
Vaganay's  solution  and  his  assignment  of  them  to  one  or  other 
source  (e.g.,  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  in  Mt  3:7-10  and  Lk 
3:7-9  as  a  part  of  Mg).  Though  I  find  certain  elements  in 
Vaganay's  solution  intriguing,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  more  success- 
ful rival  to  the  Two-Source  Theory. 

X.  Leon-Dufour  emphasizes  the  tell-tale  evidence  of  oral  style 
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in  the  Synoptics,  (the  same  parallelism,  rhythm,  catchwords,  and 
inclusion),  verbal  shifts  which  are  scarcely  due  to  simple  editing, 
and  the  context-supplements  of  Mark.  He  maintains,  moreover, 
that  the  detailed  argumentation  usually  based  on  the  similarity 
between  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  "proves  hardly  more  than  the 
existence  of  literary  contacts  between  the  respective  sources."  ^^ 
He  accordingly  abandons  "the  rigid  system  of  literary  interrela- 
tionships," ^^  or  dependence  of  one  canonical  Gospel  on  another. 
He  insists  that  his  solution  is  not  a  return  to  the  facile  hypothesis 
of  oral  tradition  alone.  Rather  it  is  a  via  media  that  seeks  to 
allow  both  for  oral  tradition  and  literary  dependence.  Oral  tra- 
dition has  been  at  work  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
tradition  and  at  its  end,  just  before  the  definitive  form  of  the 
three  Gospels,  between  the  literary  contacts  and  the  final  redac- 
tion. Literary  contacts  occurred,  not  between  the  Gospels  as 
such,  but  "Within  a  presynoptic  documentation  already  more  or 
less  systematized."^^  He  would  thus  postulate  above  five  stages  of 
formation:  (1)  The  stage  of  crystallized  oral  tradition.  (2)  The 
first  systematization  in  Aramaic  Matthew.  (3)  Successive  written 
documents,  at  least  three  in  number,  which  enjoyed  literary 
contacts.  (4)  Oral  modifications  in  the  various  communities  of 
these  documents.  (5)  The  definitive  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke.  Thus  there  is  no  dependence  of  Luke  on  Mark  or  on 
Matthew  (as  we  know  them),  but  only  an  undefined  literary 
contact  between  them  in  an  earlier  stage,  and  modifications 
from  subsequent  oral  tradition. 

The  difficulties  that  such  a  theory  encounters  are  several:  First, 
Leon-Dufour  himself  admits  that  it  "rests  on  partial  analysis."  ^^ 
Secondly,  it  cannot  wholly  escape  the  charge  of  being  somewhat 
aprioristic  and  speculative.  Thirdly,  the  presentation  of  this  solu- 
tion is  built  up  too  much  on  objections  voiced  against  the  Two- 
Source  Theory  (as  if  none  of  these  have  an  answer)  and  on 
opponents  to  it  who  do  not  agree  among  themselves  in  their  own 
solutions. ^^ 

The  thesis  of  W.  R.  Farmer  departs  from  that  of  Vaganay  and 
Leon-Dufour  in  not  being  concerned  with  the  influence  of  oral 
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tradition  on  the  formation  of  the  Synoptics.  Succinctly  put,  Farm- 
er's thesis  is  a  renewed  appeal  for  the  Griesbach  hypothesis: 
"Matthew  is  in  many  respects  secondary  to  the  life  situation  of 
Jesus,  and  the  primitive  Christian  community,  but  .  .  ,  this  Gos- 
pel was  nonetheless  copied  by  Luke,  and  .  .  .  Mark  was  secondary 
to  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  frequently  combined  their  re- 
spective texts."  ^^  Farmer  would  date  Mark  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  regarding  it  as  a  composition  written  in 
Alexandria,  or  possibly  Rome,  where  a  need  was  felt  for  a  shorter 
Gospel  for  some  liturgical  event  in  the  Church's  life  in  which 
the  whole  of  Mark  was  to  be  read,  and  "in  which  the  worshipper's 
powers  of  concentration  and  his  eschatological  expectations  were 
sharply  focused  on  the  words  of  the  Lord  of  the  cult:  'What  I  say 
to  you  I  say  to  all:  Watch!,'  followed  immediately  by  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  final  acts  in  the  redemptive  drama  of  uni- 
versal salvation  through  the  Passion  of  the  Son  of  God."  ^^  This 
shorter  Gospel  was  needed  in  "mixed"  congregations,  i.e.,  in  con- 
gregations such  as  at  Alexandria  or  Rome  in  which  Christians 
lived  who  had  come  from  different  places  and  were  accustomed 
to  different  Gospels  (e.g.,  either  Matthew  or  Luke).  Mark  was 
fashioned  as  a  text  from  Matthew  and  Luke  and  was  to  be  read 
on  "high  liturgical  occasions  where  it  would  have  been  particu- 
larly important  to  the  adherents  of  the  various  Gospels  for  their 
favorite  Gospel  to  be  read — by  creating  a  new  Gospel  largely 
out  of  existing  Gospels  concentrating  on  those  materials  where 
their  texts  bore  concurrent  testimony  to  the  same  Gospel  tradi- 
tion." ^^  Thus  it  is  that  Farmer  has  returned  to  the  Griesbach 
thesis:  that  Matthew  was  the  first  Gospel  composed,  then  Luke 
in  dependence  on  it,  and  finally  Mark  as  a  conflation  or  an  abridg- 
ment of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

Farmer's  thesis  is  preceded  by  a  lengthy  expose  of  Synoptic 
studies,  accompanied  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  certain  Gospel 
parallels,  and  set  forth  in  a  series  of  sixteen  propositions,  which 
unfortunately  cannot  be  reproduced  here  because  of  their  length. 
They  are,  however,  essential  to  his  thesis.  Finally,  he  caps  his  dis- 
cussion with  notes  for  a  history  of  the  redaction  of  Synoptic  Tra- 
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dition  in  Mark.  Thus  it  is  that  Farmer's  main  preoccupation  is 
with  the  Marcan  Gospel,  which  for  him  represents  the  term  of 
the  Synoptic  development.  Many  of  the  arguments  that  others 
have  proposed  for  the  primitive  character  of  Mark  are  cleverly 
turned  by  him  into  reasons  for  its  late  date.  Farmer's  thesis  is 
provocative,  even  if  it  has  not  commanded  much  assent. 

When  it  is  critically  viewed,  Farmer's  thesis  raises  a  number  of 
serious  difficulties.  Though  it  sets  out  to  "investigate  the  history 
of  the  Synoptic  problem,"  ^^  the  number  of  American,  English, 
French,  and  German  writers  who  have  dealt  with  some  phase  of 
the  Synoptic  question  and  who  are  passed  over  in  silence  is  sur- 
prising. Farmer  proposed  to  write  a  "critical  review  of  the  history 
of  the  Synoptic  problem,"  ^^  but  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  sketch 
interlaced  with  value  judgments  and  remarks  of  a  "non-scientific" 
or  "extra-scientific"  character  (to  use  his  own  terms). ^^  In  the 
course  of  the  above  discussion  I  have  already  commented  on  some 
aspects  of  his  thesis,  as  they  were  concerned  with  the  Two-Source 
Theory  (e.g.,  on  Mark  as  an  abridgment  or  conflation  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  or  on  Luke  as  dependent  on  Matthew — admittedly 
a  secondary  issue  for  Farmer). ^^  A  few  more  specific  remarks, 
however,  may  be  in  order. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  be  an  argument  from  order  that  Farmer 
ultimately  depends  on  in  his  attempt  to  justify  the  creation  of 
Mark.  For  the  dominant  reason  for  his  contention  that  Mark  is  a 
conflation  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  precisely  the  agreement,  not 
in  subject  matter,  but  in  order.  If  it  were  true  that  Mark  was 
composed  by  a  concentration  "on  those  materials  where  their 
[i.e.,  Matthew's  and  Luke's]  texts  bore  concurrent  testimony  to 
the  same  Gospel  tradition,"  then  why  has  Mark  not  copied  at 
least  some  of  the  so-called  Double  Tradition?  In  this  case,  the 
order  of  the  material  differs  greatly  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  This 
seems  to  mean,  then,  that  the  mixed  congregations  of  Alexandria 
and  Rome,  for  which  Mark  was  allegedly  composed,  were  inter- 
ested on  the  great  liturgical  feast-days  not  only  in  listening  to  con- 
current  parts  of  the  Gospel  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  places  from  which  they  originally  came,  but  were  demand- 
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ing  that  the  selected  episodes  from  Matthew  and  Luke  be  read  to 
them  in  the  same  order.  Only  thus  can  one  account  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Double  Tradition  in  Mark.  Accordingly,  we  must 
assume  that  even  though  these  Christians  all  knew  of  the  stories 
of  Jesus'  triple  temptation,  they  were  content  with  the  Marcan 
abridgment.  Even  though  they  knew  of  the  Beatitudes,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  a  host  of  other  common  Gospel  episodes,  they  were 
apparently  so  fixed  on  the  order  and  sequence  of  episodes  as  to 
prefer  an  abridged  form  of  the  Gospel  in  accustomed  sequence  to 
other  common  and  concurrent  material  in  Matthew  and  Luke.^*'^ 

Secondly,  to  cite  some  difficulties  in  the  details  of  his  argumen- 
tation, no  convincing  reason  has  been  given  why  Mark  should 
have  omitted  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3:7-10;  Lk 
3:7-9),  which  not  only  is  an  element  to  which  Matthew  and  Luke 
bear  "concurrent  testimony,"  but  even  in  the  same  place  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition.  Similarly,  the  account  of  the  triple  temptation 
of  Jesus  (Mt  4:1-11;  Lk  4:1-13);  in  this  case  the  inversion  of  the 
last  two  temptation  scenes  cannot  be  alleged  as  a  factor  for  not 
using  them. 

Thirdly,  Farmer  cites  a  "classic  example"  of  an  inconclusive 
theological  or  christological  argument  for  the  primitive  character 
of  Mark:  the  idea  of  the  virginal  conception  of  Mary,  found  in 
the  Matthean  and  Lucan  infancy  narratives,  and  the  absence  of 
a  birth  narrative  in  Mark;  from  this  it  would  appear  that  Mark 
had  been  written  "before  this  idea  had  been  accepted  in  the 
Church."  ^^2  i^e  prefers  rather  to  follow  S.  Davidson,  in  thinking 
that  Mark  6:3,  which  identifies  Jesus  as  "a  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary,"  reflects  a  later  formulation  and  one  stemming  from  a 
community  in  which  the  idea  of  Mary's  virginal  conception  was 
already  accepted.  Roman  Catholics  are  often  said  to  misinterpret 
Mark  6:3,  and  I  hesitate  to  comment  on  it.  But  in  this  case  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  think  that  the  sole  meaning  of  Mark's  phrase, 
"the  son  of  Mary,"  is  a  clear  and  obvious  reference  to  her  vir- 
ginity. I  can  readily  understand  how  this  phrase  might  have  been 
the  seedbed  for  the  belief  passed  on  in  the  Matthean  and  Lucan 
infancy  narratives;  but  to  regard  that  cryptic,  and  possibly  innocu- 
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ous,  Marcan  phrase  as  a  factor  "weighing  in  favor  of  a  date  for 
Mark  after  this  development"  ^^^  [i.e.,  of  a  belief  in  the  virginal 
conception]  is  asking  too  much. 

Unfortunately,  this  catalogue  of  disagreements  with  details  in 
the  Farmer  presentation  of  the  matter  could  go  on  for  a  long 
time.  Farmer  has  sincerely  sought  to  propose  alternate  reasons  to 
answer  objections  often  levelled  against  the  Griesbach  hypothesis. 
Some  of  them  are  ingenious  and  challenging;  but  they  are  not  in 
the  long  run  convincing. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  this  survey  of  the  question  of 
Luke's  dependence  on  Mark  and  Q.  Hopefully,  it  represents 
largely  the  present  state  of  the  question  and  the  chief  reactions 
to  it.  There  are  undoubtedly  items  that  should  have  been  in- 
cluded, for  one  reason  or  another.  Conceivably,  the  most  recent 
attempts  to  solve  the  Synoptic  problem  might  be  on  the  right 
track  or  might  be  more  valid  than  the  Two-Source  Theory.  How- 
ever, I  find  them  deficient  in  so  many  details — some  of  which  I 
have  pointed  out  above — and  raising  at  least  as  many  problems  as 
the  ones  they  sought  to  resolve.  Until  a  more  convincing  way  is 
found  to  present  one  or  the  other  of  them,  I  find  myself  still  at- 
tracted to  the  Two-Source  Theory. 

By  the  latter  I  mean  chiefly  the  priority  of  Mark  and  the  pos- 
tulated source  Q  as  the  chief  documents  underlying  the  Gospels 
according  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  However,  I  am  inclined  to 
allow  for  the  influence  of  oral  tradition,  even  at  the  redactional 
level  that  is  responsible  for  the  canonical  form  of  these  Gospels. 
Indeed,  I  would  be  more  inclined  to  admit  this  for  Luke  than  for 
Matthew,  i.e.,  for  L  than  for  M.  My  only  hesitation  is  that  I 
know  that  one  has  to  distinguish  between  what  might  be  L  and 
Lucan  redaction.  This  distinction  is  not  easily  made.  Recent 
studies,  however,  have  made  all  of  us  more  aware  of  Lucan 
characteristics  and  Lucan  compositional  devices.  Allowance  for 
these  must  be  made  in  any  re-evaluation  of  the  sources  Q  and  L. 

This  sketch  has  been  intended  to  spark  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing of  scholars  who  are  to  attend  the  Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the 
Gospels.  Hopefully  it  will  do  at  least  that.  The  Synoptic  Problem 
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has,  indeed,  been  a  moribund  issue  in  Gospel  studies,  and  there 
are  undoubtedly  some  who  think  that  it  should  remain  in  that 
state  because  we  have  moved  on  to  the  more  important  tasks  of 
studying  the  Gospels  in  and  for  themselves.  This  has  been  due 
in  large  part  to  the  phases  of  Form  Criticism  and  Redaktions- 
geschichte  that  have  succeeded  Source  Analysis.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  re-opening  of  the  entire  Synoptic  question  would 
yield  better  fruit. 

NOTES 

1  "The  Aramaic  Qorban  Inscription  from  Jebel  Hallet  et-Turi  and  Mark  7:11/ 
Matt  15:5,"  JBL,  78  (1959),  60-65.  I  realize  that  the  admission  of  having  espoused 
the  priority  of  Mark  in  the  past  leaves  me  open  to  the  charge  of  beginning  with  an 
assumption.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  live  with  it;  my  intention  is  to  survey  the 
current  situation,  as  I  see  it. 

2  There  is  a  slight  difficulty  in  the  topic  assigned,  which  is  that  of  Luke's  depend- 
ence on  Mark  and  Q.  Formally,  it  does  not  include  Matthew's  dependence.  But  since 
what  is  really  at  stake  in  this  discussion  is  the  Two-Source  Theory,  I  shall  be  forced 
to  include  the  Matthean  aspect  from  time  to  time  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  In 
any  case,  I  leave  aside  the  discussion  of  reasons  for  modifications  of  the  classic 
theory  (e.g.,  the  special  sources,  L  and  M,  and  their  respective  natures;  possible 
multiple  source  underlying  Mark;  the  relation  of  Q  to  an  Aramaic  collection  of 
logia;  Proto-Luke;  etc.).  Unfortunately,  this  means  leaving  aside  some  important 
Synoptic  studies  such  as  that  of  P.  Parker,  The  Gospel  Before  Mark  (Chicago:  Uni- 
versity Press,  1953). 

3  See  S.  Petrie,  "  'Q'  Is  Only  What  You  Make  It,"  NovT,  3  (1959),  28-33;  W.  R. 
Farmer,  The  Synoptic  Problem:  A  Critical  Analysis  (New  York:  Macraillan,  1964), 
p.  vii;  J.  Bligh,  CBQ^  31  (1969),  390;  E.  P.  Sanders,  The  Tendencies  of  the  Synoptic 
Tradition,  SNTS  Monograph  series,  9  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1969),  p.  279. 
Cf.  F.  J.  McCool,  "Revival  of  Synoptic  Source-Criticism,"  TS,  17  (1956),  459-93. 

*  I  would  qualify  this  opinion  to  admit  that  there  may  be  some  as  yet  undreamed- 
of application  of  data  processing  by  computers  to  the  problem,  i.e.,  some  method  not 
tied  to  the  usual  sort  of  literary  judgments  which  have  marked  the  history  of  Syn- 
optic research  so  far. 

5  The  Four  Gospels:  A  Study  of  Origins,  Treating  of  the  Manuscript  Tradition, 
Sources,  Authorship,  Dates,  4th  impr.  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1930),  p.  169. 

^See  W.  R.  Farmer,  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  viii,  200.  From  a  different  point  of 
view,  cf.  also  W.  Marxsen,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament:  An  Approach  to  Its 
Problems  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1968),  p.  118:  "This  Two-Source  theory  has  been 
so  widely  accepted  by  scholars  that  one  feels  inclined  to  abandon  the  term  "theory" 
(in  the  sense  of  'Hypothesis')." 

^  This  includes  at  present  many  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant recent  contribution  from  this  quarter  to  Synoptic  study  has  been  the  work 
of  B.  de  Solages,  A  Greek  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels:  A  New  Way  of  Solving  the 
Synoptic  Problem  (Leiden:  Brill,  1959).  His  application  of  a  mathematical  method, 
involving  statistical  analysis,  combinatory  analysis,  and  the  calculus  of  the  probabil- 
ity of  causes  to  word  occurrences  within  pericopes,  plus  an  independent  graphic 
method  of  demonstration  of  the  common  order  of  pericopes  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  again  with  the  aid  of  combinatory  analysis,  has  resulted  in  an  unexpected 
confirmation  of  the  Two-Source  Theory.  De  Solages  labelled  his  sources  Mk  and  X; 
and  even  though  his  work  is  limited  in  character,  it  appears  as  a  support  for  the 
classic  theory. 

The  significance  of  the  book  was  not  lost  on  K.  Grayston  and  G.  Herdan  (NTS, 
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1  [1960-1],  97-98),  who  wrote,  "The  outcome  of  this  laborious  study  is  that  the  two- 
document  hypothesis  is  systematically  established;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
book  has  an  approving  preface  by  Cardinal  Tisserant,  President  of  the  Biblical  Com- 
mission." What  is  not  expressed  here,  however,  is  the  volta  face  that  this  work,  so 
prefaced,  represents  in  the  history  of  the  Biblical  Commission  and  in  the  realm  of 
Roman  Catholic  synoptic  studies  in  this  century.  One  need  only  recall  the  Commis- 
sion's negative  responsum  of  June  26,  1912,  to  the  (quite  loaded!)  question  posed 
about  the  Two-Source  Theory  (see  H.  Denzinger  and  A.  Schonmetzer,  Enchiridion 
symbolorum.  .  .  ,  32nd  ed.  [Freiburg  im  B.:  Herder,  1963],  No.  3578;  or  Enchiridion 
biblicum,  7th  ed.  [Naples:  M.  D'Auria,  1961],  No.  400;  or  Rome  and  the  Study  of 
Scripture,  7th  ed.  [St.  Meinrad,  Ind.:  Grail,  1962],  p.  132).  I  personally  find  it  diffi- 
cult today  to  rid  myself  of  the  impression  that  the  Commission's  earlier  opposition 
to  the  Two-Source  Theory  was  basically  the  reason  why  an  older  generation  of 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  sought  for  solutions  to  the  Synoptic  Problem  that  differed 
considerably  from  the  Two-Source  Theory.  While  there  were  some  who  espoused 
modifications  of  it  that  made  it  possible  to  live  with  the  responsum  (e.g.,  by  insist- 
ing that  Aramaic  Matthew  was  at  the  basis  of  Q,  or  by  adopting  other  modifica- 
tions— cf.  A.  Wikenhauser,  New  Testament  Introduction  [New  York:  Herder  and 
Herder,  1958],  pp.  252-53;  J.  Levie,  "L'evangile  arameen  de  saint  Matthieu  est-il  la 
source  de  l'evangile  de  saint  Marc?"  NRT,  76  (1954),  689-715,  812^3  [reprinted 
separately,  Tournai:  Casterman,  1954];  M.  Meinertz,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testa- 
ment [Paderborn:  Schoningh,  1950],  most  of  the  other  attempts  at  a  solution  sub- 
consciously at  least  proceded  from  the  responsum  (e.g.,  J.  Chapman,  Mathew,  Mark 
and  Luke  [London:  Longmans,  Green,  1937];  B.  C.  Butler,  The  Originality  of  St. 
Matthew:  A  Critique  of  the  Two-Document  Hypothesis  [Cambridge:  University 
Press,  1951];  L.  Vaganay,  Le  Probleme  synoptique:  Une  hypothese  de  travail,  Bibli- 
otheque  de  theologie,  3/1  [Paris:  Desclee,  1954],  pp.  139-310). 

The  occasion  for  the  volte  face  came  with  the  semi-official  clarification  provided 
by  the  two  secretaries  of  the  Biblical  Commission  in  1955,  when  they  reviewed  the 
new  edition  of  the  Enchiridion  biblicum  and  admitted  that  the  responsa  that  dealt 
with  literary  questions  were  by  and  large  outdated  and  that  the  "interpreter  of 
Sacred  Scripture  can  pursue  his  scientific  investigations  with  full  liberty  and  accept 
the  results  of  these  investigations.  .  ."  (see  A.  Miller,  Benediktinische  Monatschrift, 
31  [1955],  49-50;  A.  Kleinhaus,  Antonianum,  30  [1955],  63-65;  cf.  E.  F.  Siegman, 
CBQ,  18  [1956],  23-29). 

For  a  Roman  Catholic  reaction  to  de  Solage's  book,  see  P.  Benoit,  RB,  67  (1960), 
93-102;  cf.  the  author's  rejoinder,  Bulletine  de  litterature  ecclesiastique,  61  (1960), 
287-311.  See  also  L.  Hartman,  "Synoptica,"  SEA,  31  (1966),  133-35. 

8  Perhaps  an  exception  could  be  made  for  some  of  the  Form  Critical  work  of 
P.  Benoit  and  L.  Cerfaux. 

^  Presumably  ch.  VII  in  W.  R.  Farmer's  book  Synoptic  Problem,  is  an  attempt 
along  these  lines;  but  even  he  admits  the  incompleteness  of  the  notes  in  this  chapter. 

1"  The  Four  Gospels,  pp.  151,  159-60.  See  also  G.  Bornkamm,  "Evangelien,  syn- 
optische,"  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  3rd  ed.  (Tiibingen:  Mohr),  2 
(1958),  753-66. 

11  CSEL,  43.4;  PL,  34.1043-44.  Cf.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  "The  Synoptic  Problem,"  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,  eds.  A.  Robert  and  A.  Feuillet;  tr.  P.  W.  Skehan, 
et  al.  (New  York:  Desclee,  1965),  p.  266. 

12  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  199-232. 

13  B.  C.  Butler,  Originality,  p.  65. 

"See,  for  instance,  W.  R.  Farmer,  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  278-83,  230-32,  253, 
227-28,  et  passim;  X.  Leon-Dufour,  "The  Synoptic  Problem,"  pp.  269-74. 

15  The  numbering  of  the  episodes  differs  with  the  way  various  scholars  divide  up 
the  blocks  of  material.  The  exact  numbering  is  immaterial.  It  is  intended  merely  to 
give  a  general  indication  of  incidents  involved. 

16  One  could  also  argue  that  all  three  evangelists  copied  an  earlier  source  inde- 
pendently and  thus  account  for  the  common  order.  This  argument  for  a  sort  of 
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Urevangelium  has  been  used.  But  it  is  of  little  concern  today,  and  we  need  not 
pursue  this  possibility  further. 

^'^  This  title  for  the  error  in  logic  involved  was  first  coined  by  B.  C.  Butler  {Origi- 
nality, pp.  62-71),  even  though  he  was  careful  not  to  ascribe  directly  to  Lachmann 
what  he  calls  a  "Schoolboyish  error  of  elementary  reasoning."  This  has  been  made 
clear  in  the  article  of  N.  H.  Palmer,  "Lachmann's  Argument,"  NTS,  13  (1966-67), 
368-78,  which  provides  an  abridged  English  translation  of  Lachmann's  article. 
Farmer  {Synoptic  Problem,  p.  66)  traces  the  fallacy  itself  to  F.  H.  Woods,  "The 
Origin  and  Mutual  Relation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,"  Studia  biblica  et  ecclesiastica: 
Essays  Chiefly  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Criticism  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1890),  2.  59- 
104.  More  recently  he  has  pointed  out  that  the  first  person  in  the  English-speaking 
world  to  attribute  the  error  to  Lachmann  was  F.  C.  Burkitt  in  his  Jowett  Lectures 
for  1906  ("The  Lachmann  Fallacy,"  NTS,  14  [1967-68],  441-43). 

^8  See  E.  W.  Lummis,  How  Was  Luke  Written:  Considerations  Affecting  the  Two- 
Document  Theory  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Phenomena  of  Order  in  the  Non- 
Marcan  Matter  Common  to  Matthew  and  Luke  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1915); 
H.  G.  Jameson,  The  Origin  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels:  A  Revision  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1922);  B.  C.  Butler,  Originality,  pp.  62-71.  W.  R. 
Farmer  is  content  to  remark,  "Since  Streeter's  first  three  reasons  for  accepting  the 
priority  of  Mark  were  exposed  as  fallacious  by  Jameson  in  1922  and  again  by  Butler 
in  1951,  there  is  no  need  to  give  them  further  consideration"  {Synoptic  Problem, 
p.  169).  O.  E.  Evans,  however,  still  considers  the  argument  from  order  to  be  of 
"decisive  importance"  {ExpTim,  72  [1960-61],  296).  And  in  this  he  is  not  alone. 

"  "The  Priority  of  Mark,"  ExpTim,  65  (1953-54),  17-19;  cf.  O.  E.  Evans,  ExpTim, 
72  (1960-61),  296. 

20  In  each  case  Matthew  has  preserved  the  Marcan  order  of  these  five  "transposi- 
tions," except  for  a  partial  transposition  of  his  own  in  Matthew  10:1-4.  Luke  moves 
up  the  report  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  in  an  effort  to  finish  off  the  story  of  the 
Baptist  before  the  baptism  and  ministry  of  Jesus  is  begun,  because  either  John  does 
not  belong  to  the  period  of  Jesus  (Conzelmann)  or  he  represents  a  separate  prepara- 
tory period  within  the  time  of  fulfilment  (W.  Wink).  The  visit  to  Nazareth  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  for  a  programmatic  purpose,  to  present  in 
capsule-form  the  theme  of  fulfilment  and  to  symbolize  the  rejection  that  marks  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  as  a  whole.  The  call  of  the  four  disciples  is  given  a  more  plausible, 
psychological  position  by  Luke  in  its  later  appearance,  when  it  is  narrated  after  a 
certain  portion  of  Jesus'  ministry;  it  makes  the  response  to  the  call  more  intelligible 
than  in  Mark.  The  inversion  of  the  choosing  of  the  Twelve  and  the  report  of  the 
crowds  again  produces  a  more  logical  setting  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  (6:20-49). 
And  the  shifting  of  the  episode  about  Jesus'  real  relatives  provides  an  audience  for 
Jesus'  sermon  (8:19-20). 

21  See  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  Synopticon:  An  Exposition  of  the  Common  Matter  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  (London:  Macmillan,  1880?);  W.  R.  Farmer,  Synopticon:  The 
Verbal  Agreement  between  the  Greek  Texts  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  Contextu- 
ally  Exhibited  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1969). 

22  See  D.  Guthrie,  New  Testament  Introduction:  The  Gospels  and  Acts  (London: 
Tyndale,  1965),  p.  127. 

23  See  V.  Taylor,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  (London:  Macmillan,  1953), 
pp.  102,  44-66. 

24  The  Four  Gospels,  pp.  162-64.  Cf.  B.  C.  Butler,  Originality,  pp.  147-56. 

25  J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horae  synopticae:  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1909),  pp.  114-53;  esp.  p.  125-6. 

26  Originality,  p.  68. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  168. 
28/6Jd.,  pp.  168-9. 

^^  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  170-71. 

30SNTS  Monograph  Series,  9  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1969). 

31  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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^^  Ibid.,  p.  188. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  255. 

3*  The  book  came  into  my  hands  unfortunately  only  at  a  date  when  this  sketch 
was  practically  finished. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  276. 

3SSee  the  lists  in  E.  A.  Abbott,  The  Corrections  of  Mark  Adopted  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  Diatesserica  II  (London:  A.  and  C.  Black,  1901),  pp.  307-24;  or  J.  C.  Hawkins, 
Horae  synopticae,  pp.  143-53,  208-212;  B.  de  Solages,  A  Greek  Synopsis,  pp.  1052-66. 

37  The  Four  Gospels,  pp.  179-81,  293-331. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  298. 

39  This  point  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  forthcoming  article,  "The 
Use  of  Agein  and  Pherein  in  the  Synoptics,"  in  the  Festschrift  for  F.  W.  Gingrich. 

*o  The  Four  Gospels,  pp.  325-29.  Cf.  W.  R.  Farmer,  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  284-86 
(and  148-51). 

*i  See  A.  W.  Argyle,  "Agreements  between  Matthew  and  Luke,"  ExpTim,  73 
(1961-62),  19-22;  N.  Turner,  "The  Minor  Verbal  Agreements  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  against 
Mk.,"  SE,  1,  TU  73  (Berlin:  Akademie-V.,  1959),  pp.  223-34;  X.  Leon-Dufour,  "The 
Synoptic  Problem,"  pp.  271-74.  Cf.  L.  Vaganay,  Le  probleme  synoptique,  pp.  69-74, 
405-25;  J.  Schmid,  Matthdus  und  Lukas:  Eine  Untersuchung  des  V erhdltnisses  ihrer 
Evangelien  (Freiburg  im  B.:  Herder,  1930). 

*2  "On  Dispensing  with  Q,"  Studies  in  the  Gospels:  Essays  in  Memory  of  R.  H. 
Lightfoot,  ed.  D.  E.  Nineham  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1957),  pp.  55-88,  esp.  p.  61. 

*3  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

**  "Farrer  and  Streeter  on  the  Minor  Agreements  of  Mt  and  Lk  against  Mk,"  SE, 
1,  TU  73  (Berlin:  Akademie-V.,  1959),  254-57. 

*5  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  118. 

^  I  bid.,  p.  125. 

47  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

*8  Ibid. 

*3  See  S.  McLoughlin,  "Les  accords  mineurs  Mt-Lc  contre  Mc  et  le  probleme 
synoptique:  Vers  la  theorie  des  Deux  Sources,"  De  Jesus  aux  Evangiles:  Tradition 
et  redaction  dans  les  evangiles  synoptiques,  Bibliotheca  ephemeridum  theologicarum 
lovaiensium,  25;  Donum  natalicium  I.  Coppens,  II  (Gembloux:  Duculot,  1967),  pp. 
17-40.  This  article  must  be  used,  however,  with  great  caution.  It  is  cited  here  only 
because  it  indicates  some  of  the  lines  along  which  one  may  have  to  proceed  in  eval- 
uating the  thrust  of  these  minor  agreements  in  the  Two-Source  Theory. 

50  X.  Lton-Dufour,  "The  Synoptic  Problem,"  p.  277. 

51  (London:  Macmillan,  1953),  pp.  68-77. 

52  See  T.  F.  Glasson,  "Did  Matthew  and  Luke  Use  a  'Western'  Text  of  Mark?" 
ExpTim,  55  (1943-44),  180-84  (and  the  debate  that  ensued  with  C.  S.  C.  Williams, 
ExpTim  56,  [1944-45],  41^5;  57,  [1945-46],  53-54;  58,  [1946-47],  251;  77,  [1965-66], 
120-21);  J.  P.  Brown,  "An  Early  Revision  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,"  JBL,  78  (1959), 
215-27  (and  the  note  by  T.  F.  Glasson  with  the  same  title,  JBL,  85  [1966],  231-33); 
O.  Linton,  "Evidences  of  a  Second-Century  Revised  Edition  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel," 
NTS,  14  (1967-68),  321-55;  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  "A  Survey  of  the  Researches  into  the 
Western  Text  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,"  NovT,  3  (1959)  162. 

53  R.  Bultmann  (Form  Criticism:  A  New  Method  of  New  Testament  Research, 
tr.  F.  C.  Grant  [Chicago:  Willett  Clark,  1934],  pp.  13-14)  has  made  use  of  this  hy- 
pothesis; see  also  G.  Bomkamm,  RGG,  2.  756.  The  arguments  commonly  brought 
against  it  can  be  found  in  Feine-Behm-Kiimmel,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1966),  pp.  49-50. 

54  See  the  discussion  in  L.  Vaganay,  Le  probleme  synoptique,  pp.  294—95.  A  nuanced 
position  is  found  in  the  article  of  H.  P.  West,  Jr.,  "A  Primitive  Version  of  Luke  in  the 
Composition  of  Matthew,"  NTS,  14  (1967-68),  75-95. 

55  For  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  siglum,  see  W.  F.  Howard,  "The  Origin  of 
the  Symbol  'Q',"  ExpTim,  50  (1938-39),  379-80. 
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58  E.g.,  B.  C.  Butler,  A.  M.  Farrer. 

57  It  has  been  espoused  by  J.  H.  Ropes,  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  2nd  ed.  (London: 
Oxford,  1960);  H.  G.  Jameson,  Origin,  p.  6;  B.  C.  Butler,  Originality,  p.  22;  "St.  Luke's 
Debt  to  St.  Matthew,"  HTR,  32  (1939),  237-308;  W.  R.  Farmer,  Synoptic  Problem, 
pp.  221-25;  R.  T.  Simpson,  "The  Major  Agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against 
Mark,"  NTS,  12  (1965-66),  273-84;  W.  Wilkens,  "Zur  Frage  der  literarischen  Beziehung 
zwischen  Matthaus  und  Lukas,"  NovT,  8  (1966),  48-57;  A.  W.  Argyle,  "The  Methods 
of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Q  Hypothesis,"  Theology,  67  (1964),  p.  156-157;  K.  H. 
Rengstorff,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Lukas,  NTD,  3;  9th  ed.  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht,  1962),  pp.  8-9;  A.  Schlatter,  Das  Evangelium  des  Lukas:  Aus  seinen  Quellen 
erkldrt,  2nd  ed.  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1960),  pp.  472-561. 

58  W.  R.  Farmer  treats  this  passage  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  255-57,  using  it  as 
a  prime  example  for  the  Griesbach  solution.  He  regards  the  Lucan  text  (16:18)  as  "a 
conflation"  of  Mt  19:9  and  5:32  and  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  genuine  problems 
of  the  assumed  remarriage  of  the  divorced  woman  and  of  the  Roman  practice  that  is 
reflected  in  the  Marcan  version.  But  he  devotes  little  time  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
crucial  problem:  What  would  have  led  Luke  to  excise  the  exceptive  clause  in 
Matthew?  An  appeal  to  Paul's  absolute  formulation  of  the  prohibition  of  divorce  in 
1  Cor  7:10  scarcely  solves  the  problem,  because  it  only  raises  the  larger  one  whether 
Luke  was  acquainted  with  Paul's  letters  at  all.  Again,  to  picture  Mark  twice  con- 
fronted with  the  exceptive  clause  in  Matthew  5:32  and  19:9  and  twice  excising  it  be- 
cause he  was  more  influenced  by  Luke's  version  from  which  it  is  absent  is  not  a 
convincing  argument.  For  another  view  of  this  passage,  see  A.  Isaksson,  Marriage  and 
Ministry  in  the  New  Temple,  ASNU  34  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1965),  pp.  96-104. 

59  See  W.  R.  Farmer's  treatment  of  this  passage  in  "The  Two-Document  Hypothesis 
as  a  Methodological  Criterion  in  Synoptic  Research,"  ATR,  48  (1966),  380-96.  B.  C. 
Butler  (Originality,  p.  168)  sought  to  defend  the  Matthean  priority  of  Matthew 
16:16ff.  But  his  explanation  that  Peter,  in  "telling  the  Caesarea  Philippi  incident" 
and  using  Matthew  as  his  aide-memoire,  tore  out  "the  story  of  the  high  praise  of 
himself  and  the  promise  of  his  peculiar  status  vis-a-vis  the  Church,  while  leaving  the 
stinging  rebuke,"  because  he  had  learnt  "the  lesson  of  Christian  humility"  is  too 
rhetorical  to  be  convincing.  I  personally  see  no  difiBculty  in  understanding  this  pas- 
sage as  a  Matthean  addition,  along  with  the  stories  about  the  coin  in  the  mouth  of 
the  fish  that  Peter  is  to  catch  and  his  walking  on  the  waters.  They  are  three  episodes 
in  the  First  Gospel  that  were  added  to  the  so-called  ecclesiastical  section  to  enhance 
Peter's  role. 

^°  In  the  hypothesis  of  Luke's  dependence  on  Matthew,  the  problem  of  his  apparent 
reluctance  to  reproduce  Matthean  material  can  also  be  illustrated  in  the  Double 
Tradition  (e.g.,  the  fuller  form  of  the  Beatitudes  [Mt  5:3;  cf.  Lk  6:20;  Mt  5:6;  cf. 
Lk  6:21];  the  fuller  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  [Mt  6:9-13;  cf.  Lk  11:2-4]).  See  J. 
Dupont,  Les  beatitudes,  new  ed.  (Bruges:  Saint-Andre,  1958),  pp.  43-128.  What  seems 
to  be  at  issue  here  is  a  Matthean  pattern  of  additions  made  to  dominical  sayings,  a 
pattern  that  accounts  readily  for  his  differences  from  Mark  and  Luke  in  the  Triple 
Tradition  and  from  Luke  in  the  Triple  Tradition  and  from  Luke  in  the  Double 
Tradition. 

'^^  To  paraphrase  the  words  of  A.  M.  Farrer,  "On  Dispensing  with  Q,"  p.  65. 

62  See  F.  G.  Downing,  "Toward  the  Rehabilitation  of  Q,"  NTS,  11  (1964-65),  p. 
169-81  (arguing  against  Farrer);  E.  L.  Bradby,  "In  Defence  of  Q,"  ExpTim,  68  (1956- 
57),  315-18  (despite  its  title,  this  article  really  deals  with  this  issue).  Pace  N.  Turner 
(""The  Minor  Verbal  Agreements  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  against  Mk.,"  SE,  1,  TU  73  [Berlin: 
Akademie-V.,  1959],  223-34),  this  evidence  is  not  all  the  result  of  a  subjective  ap- 
proach, or  the  use  of  the  English  text  alone;  nor  does  it  really  involve  the  minor 
agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark.  Several  arguments  are  confused  by 
him.  Cf.  J.  Schmid,  Matthaus  und  Lukas,  pp.  25fF. 

63  Perhaps  one  should  also  consider  the  converse  phenomenon  in  Luke,  i.e.,  his 
apparent  failure  to  follow  Matthew  in  omitting  Marcan  passages  (e.g.,  Lk  4:33-37  = 
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Mk  1:23-28  [Jesus  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum];  Lk  9:49-50  =  Mk  12:41-44  [the 
widow's  mite]).  Farrer  has  sought  to  offset  this  and  other  arguments  which  bear  on 
Luke's  omission  of  Matthean  material  by  implying  that  they  are  based  on  an  anti- 
quated view  of  Luke  as  a  collector  of  Jesus'  sayings  and  a  failure  to  realize  that  he  is 
really  "building  an  edifice"  ("On  Dispensing  with  Q,"  p.  63).  In  one  form  or  another 
he  continually  comes  back  to  this  line  of  argumentation:  Luke  using  a  Marcan 
skeleton,  clothed  with  material  cut  from  Matthew;  or  Luke  as  the  gardener,  express- 
ing his  preference  for  his  own  new  arrangement  over  that  which  his  predecessor  has 
left  him  (p.  65).  To  describe  Luke's  edifice,  Farrer  indulges  in  ingenious  typological 
eisegesis.  The  major  part  of  his  article  is  given  over  to  establishing  a  pattern  between 
Luke  (and  Matthew)  and  the  Hexateuch.  With  the  advance  of  Redaktionsgeschichte 
it  is  certainly  wrong  to  say  that  Luke  is  regarded  simply  as  a  collector  of  Jesus'  say- 
ings; most  of  the  modern  commentators  who  espouse  the  Two-Source  Theory  would 
reject  this  and  insist  on  the  theological  "edifice"  in  the  Third  Gospel  as  much  as 
Farrer  does.  That  this  edifice  was  constructed,  however,  as  Farrer  sketches  it  is  an- 
other matter.  In  the  matter  of  typological  interpretation  one  must  always  ask  the 
question:  Who  is  seeing  the  connections  and  patterns,  Farrer  or  Evangelist?  In  this 
regard  one  would  do  well  to  consult  the  estimate  of  Farrer's  work  on  Mark  by  no  less 
a  literary  critic  than  Helen  L.  Gardner,  The  Business  of  Criticism  (Oxford:  Claren- 
don, 1959),  pp.  108-22. 

6*  See  W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  "The  Theological  Context  for  Interpreting  Luke's 
Travel  Narrative  (9:51ff.),"  JBL,  79  (1960),  20-31;  L.  Vaganay,  Le  probleme  syn- 
optique,  pp.  106-8. 

85  For  some  keen  observations  on  this  problem,  see  T.  R.  Rosche,  "The  Words  of 
Jesus  and  the  Future  of  the  'Q  'Hypothesis,"  JBL,  79  (1960),  210-20. 

8^  See  L.  Vaganay,  Le  probleme  synoptique,  pp.  295-99;  B.  H.  Streeter,  The  Four 
Gospels,  p.  183. 

6^  "On  Dispensing  with  Q,"  p.  66. 

68  "Towards  the  Rehabilitation  of  Q,"  p.  180,  n.  5.  See  also  W.  H.  Blyth  Martin, 
"The  Indispensability  of  Q,"  Theology,  59  (1956),  182-88;  esp.  182. 

69  B.  C.  Butler,  Originality,  p.  170;  S.  Petrie,  " 'Q'  Is  Only  What  You  Make  It," 
NovT,  3  (1959),  28-33. 

^0  For  an  attempt  to  make  Q  out  to  be  a  "written  Aramaic  source,"  see  F.  Bussby, 
"Is  Q  an  Aramaic  Document?"  ExpTim,  65  (1953-54),  272-75. 

^1  Strictly  speaking,  one  might  object  that  such  data  argue  only  for  the  dependence 
of  Luke  on  Matthew,  or  more  generically,  of  one  on  the  other.  This  would  have  to  be 
admitted,  if  this  argument  stood  alone.  It  must,  however,  be  considered  against  the 
background  of  the  general  issues  already  discussed  above,  which  rule  out  the  de- 
pendence of  Luke  on  Matthew. 

"  The  Four  Gospels,  p.  187. 

"  14th  ed.;  tr.  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1966),  p.  52. 

7*  "The  Order  of  Q,"  JTS,  4  (1953),  27-31;  "The  Original  Order  of  Q,"  New  Testa- 
ment Essays:  Studies  in  Memory  of  T.  W.  Manson  1893-1958  (Manchester:  University 
Press,  1959),  pp.  246-69. 

75  Cf.  C.  K.  Barrett,  "Q:  A  Re-examination,"  ExpTim,  54  (1942-43),  320-23  (for  an 
earlier  denial  of  the  validity  of  this  argument).  Taylor  quotes  some  of  the  results  of 
the  investigation  of  P.  Parker  (The  Gospel  before  Mark,  p.  30)  to  support  his  con- 
tention: "since  Q  has  not  been  assimilated  to  Matthean  types  of  expression"  and  "the 
style  of  Q  does  not  pervade  M,  therefore  Q  and  M  have  different  origins"  and  "Q  is 
really  from  an  autonomous  source"  (p.  269).  O.  E.  Evans  {ExpTim,  72  [1960-61],  298) 
is  also  favorably  impressed  by  Taylor's  argument. 

7^6  See  further  J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horae  synopticae,  pp.  99-106.  Matthew  has  about  20 
doublets  (ibid.,  pp.  82-99).  The  "doublet"  is  not  a  Gospel  feature  derived  solely  from 
Mark,  since  this  Gospel  has  only  one  of  them,  or  possibly  two  (see  9:35-37 — 10:43^4 
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and  possibly  6:31-44 — 8:1-10).  The  occurrence  of  this  feature  in  Mark  raises  a  differ- 
ent issue,  which  is  not  related  to  that  of  the  Matthean  and  Lucan  "doublets." 

''''  See  the  attempts  of  B.  H.  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels,  pp.  197ff.;  A.  (von)  Harnack, 
The  Sayings  of  Jesus:  The  Second  Source  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  tr.  J.  R. 
Wilkinson  (New  York:  Putnam,  1908).  Cf.  J.  Moffat,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  New  Testament,  3rd  ed.  (Edinburgh:  Clark,  1918),  pp.  194-204,  for  a  survey  of 
16  attempts  to  reconstruct  Q.  Many  of  these  attempts,  however,  go  back  to  the 
pioneer  days  of  the  investigation;  the  astronomical  figures  some  times  found  in  them 
for  Q  verses  have  in  large  measure  been  reduced  in  recent  studies.  Even  though  one 
cannot  cite  a  consensus,  recent  writers  tend  to  count  the  common  verses  of  the 
Double  Tradition  in  the  neighborhood  of  225.  Redaktionsgeschichte  in  the  study  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  has  affected  this  question  too;  there  is  the  tendency  to  allow  more 
for  the  compositorial  work  of  the  Evangelists  in  this  area. 

78  "The  Order  of  Q,"  p.  28. 

79  Ibid.  Cf.  his  older  article,  "Some  Outstanding  New  Testament  Problems:  I.  The 
Elusive  Q,"  ExpTim,  46  (1934-35),  68-74.  J.  P.  Brown  ("The  Form  of  *Q'  Known  to 
Matthew,"  NTS,  8  [1961-62],  27^2)  has  suggested  a  combination  of  Q  and  M  Sayings 
(without  the  parables)  as  the  form  of  Q  which  Mt  used  along  with  Mk.  i.e.,  a  "larger 
sayings-document  Q™'."  If  Taylor's  suggestion  has  any  merit,  then  perhaps  Brown's 
suggestion  may  prove  to  be  an  interesting  refinement  of  it.  X.  Leon-Dufour  criticizes 
this  blending  of  Q  and  M  into  Q""',  admitting  that  "all  this  solves  the  difficulty,  but 
at  the  cost  of  raising  up  two  logical  entities  that  transform  the  Two-Source  Theory 
into  a  Four-Source  theory."  So  what?  Such  a  transformation  may  be  needed  as  a  re- 
finement of  the  Two-Source  theory.  Moreover,  if  M  or  L  were  regarded  merely  as  an 
oral  source,  then  the  modification  of  Q  by  such  material  would  allow  for  the  influ- 
ence of  later  oral  tradition  on  the  Gospel  formation,  such  as  Leon-Dufour  himself 
argues  for. 

»o  ExpTim,  54  (1942-43),  320-23;  cf.  W.  Bussmann,  Synoptische  Studien,  3  vols. 
(Halle/S.:  Buchhandlung  des  Waisenhauses,  1931),  2.  110-56.  Also  R.  S.  Cherry, 
"Agreements  between  Matthew  and  Luke,"  ExpTim,  74  (1962-63),  63. 

81  See  J.  Jeremias,  "Zur  Hypothese  einer  schriftlichen  Logienquelle  Q."  ZNW ,  29 
(1930),  147-49;  M.  Dibelius,  From  Tradition  to  Gospel  (New  York:  Scribner,  1935), 
p.  76. 

82  See  H.  Koester,  "Gnomai  diaphoroi:  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Diversification  in 
the  History  of  Early  Christianity,"  HTR,  58  (1965),  279-318;  esp.  pp.  293-99.  Cf.  J.  M. 
Robinson,  "Logoi  sophon:  Zur  Gattung  des  Spruchquelle  Q,"  Zeit  und  Geschichte: 
Dankesgabe  an  R.  Bultmann  (Tubingen:  Mohr,  1964),  77 — 96;  esp.  pp.  79-84. 

83  See  T.  E.  Floyd  Honey,  "Did  Mark  Use  Q?"  JBL,  62  (1943),  319-31;  B.  H.  Throck- 
morton, Jr.,  "Did  Mark  Know  Q?"  JBL,  67  (1948),  319-29;  J.  P.  Brown,  "Mark  as 
Witness  to  an  Edited  Form  of  Q,"  JBL,  80  (1961),  29-44. 
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THE  REDACTION  CRITICAL  QUEST 
FOR  LUKE  THE  THEOLOGIAN 
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.HE  year  1954  was  a  watershed  in  Lucan  studies.  In  that  year 
Hans  Conzelmann's  Die  Mitte  der  Zeit  appeared/  a  book  which 
has  set  the  tone  for  the  scholarly  research  on  Luke-Acts  of  the  last 
decade.  Conzelmann's  work  not  only  altered  our  way  of  looking  at 
"Luke" — he  is  no  longer  regarded  primarily  as  a  historian  but  as 
a  theologian — but  also  attempted  to  describe  the  character  of 
Luke's  theology — he  recast  the  originally  eschatological  Jesus- 
tradition  into  a  history  of  salvation  under  the  pressure  of  a  de- 
layed parousia.  Today  one  correctly  speaks  of  "the  commanding 
position  of  Conzelmann's  monograph  on  Luke-Acts."  ^  Even  a 
cautious  British  bishop  can,  on  Conzelmann's  behalf,  quote 
C.  H.  Dodd  as  having  said  "(in  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Yates, 
now  beneficed  in  my  Diocese),  'I  suspect  we  shall  have  to  give  Acts 
over,  so  to  speak,  to  Conzelmann'."  ^  Although  parts  of  Conzel- 
mann's point  of  view  have  come  under  repeated  attack,^  his  book 
still  retains  its  commanding  position.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  are  widespread  reservations  with  regard  to  his  estimate  about 
the  nature  of  Lucan  theology.  W.  C.  van  Unnik's  statement  is 
symptomatic.  "This  'discovery'  of  Luke  the  theologian  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  great  gain  of  the  present  phase  of  Luke-Acts  study,  what- 
ever may  he  the  final  judgment  about  the  character  and  impor- 
tance of  that  theology."  (Italics  mine)  ^ 

This  programmatic  paper  has  as  its  purpose  the  presentation  of 
an  alternative  picture  of  the  Lucan  theological  perspective  to  that 
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proposed  by  Conzelmann.  Since  today  the  crux  of  the  question 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Lucan  theology  is  Conzelmann's 
estimate  of  the  eschatology  of  Luke-Acts,  it  is  upon  the  Lucan 
eschatology  that  this  paper  will  focus  its  attention.  The  paper  will 
fall  into  two  parts.  The  first  will  examine  certain  key  passages  that 
are  explicitly  related  to  the  question  of  Lucan  eschatology.  The 
second  will  consider  two  Lucan  traits  related  implicitly  to  the 
eschatological  problem  of  Luke-Acts. 

L  Passages  Related  Explicitly  to  the 
Question  of  Lucan  Eschatology 

The  first  passage  to  which  we  direct  our  attention  is  Luke 
19:11-27.  Once  we  assume  redaction-critical  principles,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Luke  19:1  Iff.  reflects  an  eschatological  problem  agitat- 
ing Luke's  church.^  Verse  11  is  almost  certainly  redactional.''^  In 
this  verse  the  Evangelist  explicitly  sets  out  the  occasion  for  the 
ensuing  parable.  The  parable  was  told  8ia  to  eyyvs  elvai  'UpovaaKrux 

avTOv  Koi  8oK€iv  avTOV';  on  Trapa^prj/xa  fieXXtt  r]  fSao^tXeia  tov  6eov  ava<f>aive(T6ai. 

(because  he  was  near  Jerusalem  and  they  supposed  that  the  King- 
dom of  God  was  about  to  appear  immediately).  Verse  12a  begins 
€t7rev  ovv  (He  Said  therefore).  The  disciples  understand  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Holy  City  as  the  approach  to  the  parousia.  The 
location  of  Trapaxprjfjia  first  in  the  on  clause  is  for  emphasis.^  Near- 
ness to  the  city  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  kingdom  will  appear 
immediately.  So  far  we  can  follow  the  generally  accepted  exegesis 
of  the  passage. 

What  is  not  usually  recognized,  however,  is  that  verse  11  can 
only  be  understood  if  it  is  read  in  terms  of  its  place  in  its  larger 
Lucan  context.  Luke  19:11-27  is  an  integral  part  of  the  larger 
section  dealing  with  the  movement  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  which 

begins  at  9:51:  EyeVero  8e  iv  Tu>  (Tvp.irXrjpovadai  ras  -qfJiepas  rrj^  ava\rip.\p(.ia% 
avTov,  KOL  aiiTos  TO  TrpoaioTrov  eaTi^pLcrev  tov  iropevecrdai  ets  'lepovaaXi^fi  (When 

the  days  of  his  being  received  up  were  fulfilled,  he  set  his  face  to 
go  to  Jerusalem). ^^  Verses  1 1  and  28  make  this  connection  explicit. 
It  is  to  be  in  Jerusalem  that  his  avdkT]p.\f/L<;  will  take  place.  The  same 
point  is  made  in  9:31  where  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
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Moses  and  Elijah  speak  of  Jesus'  exodus  (eioBov)  which  he  is  about 

to    fulfill    in   Jerusalem    (^/i,eAAev   irXi^povv    Iv   'lepovaaX-qix)}^    This,    of 

course,  is  Luke's  modification  of  Mark.  Moreover,  since  Acts  13:24 
describes  Jesus'  coming  into  the  world  as  his  eto-oSos,  his  departure 
from  the  world  is  appropriately  termed  his  l^oho^.  This  departure 
from  the  world,  moreover,  is  to  take  place  in  Jerusalem.  Whether 
the  crucial  event  is  called  dvaAr//xi/'ts  or  e^oSos,  it  is  located  in  Jeru- 
salem. From  Luke  9:51  on  all  of  the  narrative  up  to  Acts  1:11  falls 
under  the  rubric  of  Jesus'  movement  to  Jerusalem  and  to  his 

avdX.r]fi\}/L<;  /  e|o8os  (cf.  ActS  1:11.  6  dvaAiy/x^^eis). 

If  Luke  19:11  is  read  in  the  light  of  its  place  in  the  larger  con- 
text of  Luke  9:51-Acts  1:11,  as  it  should  be,  then  the  problem  in 
Luke's  community  which  is  echoed  here  is  a  misunderstanding  of 
Jesus'  avakqiixl/is.  The  disciples  wrongly  suppose  that  the  avaX-rjixxj/cs 
or  e^oSos  of  Jesus  which  is  to  take  place  shortly  in  Jerusalem  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  appearance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
parousia.  The  problem  agitating  the  community  is  not  that  of  a 
delayed  parousia,  but  rather  of  an  erroneous  identification  of 
Jesus'  avdXrjfiil/L'i  in  Jerusalem  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  combat  this  identification  of  Jesus'  departure  from 
the  world  and  the  parousia  Luke  apparently  conflated  two  origi- 
nally independent  parables,  or  at  least  supplemented  one  parable 
with  other  material  or  his  own  comments,  resulting  in  a  story  with 
allegorical  traits. ^^  A  nobleman  goes  away  to  a  distant  land  to 
receive  kingly  power  and  then  returns,  at  which  time  he  deals  with 
his  servants'  faithfulness  and  his  enemies'  wickedness.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  story  sets  up  three  stages  in  the  chain  of  events:  (1)  the 
nobleman's  departure  to  receive  kingly  power;  (2)  the  period  of 
trading  by  his  servants;  and  (3)  the  nobleman's  return  and  his 
judgment  of  servants  and  enemies.  The  effect  of  the  allegory  is  to 
distinguish  Jesus'  avdXr]fi\j/L<i  /  e|o8os  from  his  return  (the  coming  of 
the  kingdom),  inserting  between  the  two  events  a  period  of  un- 
specified duration  ^^  during  which  Jesus'  disciples  (the  servants) 
are  to  work  for  him.  The  periodization  of  history  in  this  case, 
therefore,  is  not  due  to  an  attempt  to  substitute  salvation  history 
for  the  expectation  of  an  imminent  End  under  the  pressure  of  the 
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delay  of  the  parousia,  but  rather  is  due  to  Luke's  effort  to  avoid  an 
erroneous  identification  of  Jesus'  avdXrjiJ.\pt<;  /  c^oSo?  and  the  parousia. 
On  the  other  hand,  verses  14  and  27,  most  likely  additions  by  the 
Evangelist  to  the  original  parable,  indicate  that  there  is  opposition 
to  the  exalted  Jesus  from  his  "citizens"  (the  Jews?)  and  that  at  the 
parousia  these  enemies  will  be  abolished.  Acts'  story  of  the  early 
church  clearly  and  repeatedly  indicates  that  this  judgment  of  Jesus' 
enemies  has  not  yet  occurred  (cf.  Acts  4;  5;  7:58ff.;  13:45ff.; 
14:2ff.;  14:19ff.,  etc.).  The  very  nature  of  the  parousia-judgment, 
therefore,  furnishes  evidence  that  the  eschaton  remains  a  future 
event.  Conzelmann  can  find  no  support  for  his  thesis  in  Luke 
19:11-27,  properly  understood. 

The  second  passage  which  comes  within  our  purview  in  this  part 
of  the  paper  is  Acts  l:6ff.,  a  passage  with  certain  similarities  to 
Luke  19:11.^^  In  verse  6  the  disciples  ask:  "Lord,  will  you  at  this 
time  (ev  Tu>  xpovw  Tovrw)  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  In  this  ques- 
tion we  hear  something  of  the  same  thing  we  heard  in  Luke  19:11 
when  it  was  said  "because  he  was  near  to  Jerusalem  .  .  .  they  sup- 
posed that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  appear  immediately."  We 
have  already  seen  that  Luke  19:11  must  be  understood  in  light  of 
its  place  in  the  movement  of  Jesus  to  his  avdX.rjfuj/i';  /  e^oSos  which 
began  at  9:51.  The  situation  reflected  there  is  then  seen  to  be  a 
mistaken  identification  by  Jesus'  disciples  (i.e.,  someone  in  Luke's 
church)  of  his  dvdkqfxxl/t^  in  Jerusalem  and  the  parousia.  How  should 
the  question  of  Acts  1:6  be  understood? 

Just  as  in  Luke  19:1  Iff.,  the  primary  quest  should  be  for  the 
Sitz  im  Leben  in  Luke's  community.^^  This  would  eliminate  at  the 
outset  all  interpretations  which  give  as  their  primary  explanation 
some  problem  in  a  Sitz  im  Leben  JesuJ^  Once  the  question  of  the 
setting  in  Luke's  own  time  is  recognized  as  the  legitimate  one,  then 
one  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  context.  Should  verse  6  be  read 
in  light  of  verse  5  and  the  promised  coming  of  the  Spirit  as 
Haenchen  and  Bruce  want  to  do?  ^^  In  this  reading  the  ev  tu>  xpov<? 

TOVTU)  of  verse  6  is  identified  with  the  ov  /xera  TroAAas  ravras  17/i.epa'j  of 

verse  5.^^  It  is  argued  that  since  the  early  Christians  held  that 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  a  sign  of  the  inbreaking  of  the  new  age, 
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for  Jesus  to  be  made  to  say  that  "before  many  days  you  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit"  (vs.5)  provided  a  quite  natural 
incentive  for  the  disciples  to  ask  if  this  meant  that  the  Eschaton 
was  at  hand.  On  this  reading  of  verse  6,  the  issue  would  be  the 
disciples'  identification  of  Pentecost  and  parousia.  Would  the 
Pentecost  experience  be  the  parousia? 

To  this  question  about  the  possible  identification  of  parousia 
and  Pentecost,  Luke  has  the  risen  Lord  respond:  (1)  the  time  of 
the  Eschaton  is  not  yours  to  know  (vs. 7);  (2)  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  the  Eschaton,  but  rather  the  power  which  will  enable 
disciples  to  witness  (vs. 8);  and  (3)  the  parousia  will  be  in  like 
manner  as  the  ascension  (vs.  11).  That  is,  besides  ruling  out  the 
possibility  of  the  disciples'  knowledge  of  the  exact  time  of  the 
parousia,  Luke's  arguments  are  twofold.  He  first  sets  up  certain 
stages,  as  we  have  seen  him  do  in  Luke  19: 1  Iff.,  which  precede  the 
parousia.  In  this  instance  they  are  ascension,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
the  subsequent  witnessing  by  the  disciples  to  all  the  world,  and 
then  the  parousia.  He  also  defines  the  nature  of  the  parousia  as 
like  the  ascension;  that  is,  both  are  corporeal,  involving  actual 
transit  and  visible  to  spectators.^^ 

That  such  a  reading  of  Acts  1 : 6  has  a  real  degree  of  probability 
may  be  seen  from  two  tendencies  in  Acts  2  which  make  the  same 
kind  of  distinction  between  Pentecost  and  parousia.  The  speech 
attributed  to  Peter  in  2:14-36  falls  into  two  main  parts:  verses 
14-21  which  answer  the  question  of  verse  12b,  "What  does  this 
mean?",  and  verses  22-36  which  fulfill  the  words  of  the  risen  Jesus 
in  Acts  1:8,  "You  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
come  upon  you;  and  you  shall  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem.  .  .  ." 
(cf.  2:32).  It  is  the  first  part  that  is  concerned  with  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  Pentecost  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  majority 
of  the  speech  consists  of  a  quote  from  Joel  2:28-32  (i.e.,  vss. 17-21). 
By  means  of  this  Joel  text  the  author  of  Acts  makes  a  twofold 
answer  to  the  query,  "What  does  this  mean?"  First  the  coming 
of  the  Spirit  means  the  return  of  prophecy.  The  Lucan  addition  to 
the  text  of  Joel  in  verse  18b  is  indicative:  /cat  7rpo(l)rjT€V(Tovmv.^^  Since 
the  return  of  prophecy  was  associated  with  the  arrival  of  the  new 
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age,  this  is  a  way  of  saying  that  the  time  (i.e.,  Pentecost)  is  escha- 
tological  in  nature.  Second,  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  does  not  mean 
the  arrival  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  As  verse  20  puts  it,  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  occurs  irplv  IkOelv  rj/xepav  Kvpiov  (before  the  day  of  the  Lord 
comes).  If  we  accept  the  more  probable  reading  of  verse  17,  ev  rat? 
tiz-xarat?  rjixipaL<i,  instead  of  [xera  ravra  as  the  LXX  and  B  read,^^  then 
there  is  an  explicit  distinction  drawn  by  Luke  between  "the  last 
days"  (vs.  17)  and  "the  day  of  the  Lord"  (vs.20).^^  The  gift  of  the 
Spirit  belongs  to  the  last  days  but  not  to  the  day  of  the  Lord.  This 
distinction  between  "days"  and  "day",  the  first  meaning  a  period 
after  Jesus'  ascension  but  before  the  parousia  and  the  second  the 
moment  of  the  parousia,  is  one  we  will  later  encounter  again  in 
Luke  17:22ff.  It  seems,  then,  that  we  are  here  in  touch  with  the 
Lucan  mind.  The  first  part  of  Peter's  speech  (vss.  17-21)  guaran- 
tees the  same  thing  about  which  chapter  1  was  concerned,  that  is, 
that  Pentecost  not  be  confused  or  identified  with  the  parousia.  The 
coming  of  the  Spirit  is  not  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  Certain 
events  precede  the  great  day  of  the  Lord:  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  empowered  witness  of  the  apostles,  among  other  things. 

A  possible  supplementary  argument  to  be  found  in  Acts  2 
against  the  identification  of  Pentecost  and  parousia  may  very  well 
be  the  description  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  found  in  Acts  2:2-3. 
The  sounds  and  sights  described  here  hardly  conform  to  the 
nature  of  Christ's  return  as  described  by  the  two  men  in  Acts 
1:10-11.  If  Jesus'  return  is  to  be  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
apostles  saw  him  go  into  heaven,  then  obviously  what  is  described 
in  verses  2-3  is  not  his  return.  Pentecost,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  Jesus'  parousia.  Again  we  note  that  such  a  line  of 
argument  based  on  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  Eschaton  has 
already  been  found  in  Luke  19: 1  Iff.  In  Luke  19: 1 1-27  as  well  as  in 
Acts  1:9-11,  the  description  of  the  nature  of  the  parousia  is  crucial 
to  the  prevention  of  an  over-realized  eschatology.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  interpretation  of  Acts  1:6,  which  sees  in  the  question 
the  problem  of  a  mistaken  identification  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  has  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked,  however,  that  there  can  be  made  out  a 
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legitimate  claim  that  Acts  1:6  should  be  read  in  light  of  its  place 
in  the  movement  of  Jesus  to  his  avdx.r][xi{/i<i  which  begins  at  Luke 
9:51  and  ends  at  Acts  1:11.  If  so,  then  the  question  in  verse  6  of 
Acts  1  reflects  exactly  the  same  problem  as  that  reflected  in  Luke 
19:11,  namely,  the  disciples'  desire  to  identify  Jesus'  avdx.r]fjnpt.<;  and 
the  Eschaton.  "At  this  time"  in  Acts  1:6  would  refer  to  the  time 
of  his  ascension  to  the  Father  in  heaven.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
Acts  1:6  belongs  in  the  movement  of  Jesus  to  heaven  which  begins 
at  Luke  9:51.  When  the  days  of  his  "ascension"  were  fulfilled 

(ev  Tw  avfx.TrX.rjpovo-Oat  ras  rjixipas  Ty<;  avaki^eij/ws  avTOv),  he  SCt  hlS   face  tO 

go  to  Jerusalem.  This  movement  is  not  completed  until  one 
reaches  Acts  1:9-1 1  and  hears  in  verse  1 1  of  outos  6  'Ii^aovs  6  avakrj(i<i>9eL<i 
.  .  .  ets  Tov  ovpavov.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  Acts  1  belongs  solely 
with  the  Acts  and  not  with  the  Gospel  because  Luke  24  has  an 
ascension  account  already.  As  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  there  is 
a  Lucan  pattern  in  Luke  23-24  and  Acts  1  which  emphasizes  the 
corporeality  of  the  events  in  Jerusalem  as  witnessed  by  the  Gali- 
leans.^^ This  pattern  holds  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  in  Luke 
23-24  and  ascension  in  Acts  1  together  as  a  unit.  The  ascension  in 
Acts  1:9-11,  therefore,  belongs  with  the  passion  events  among 
those  things  which  transpired  in  Jerusalem  (cf.  Acts  2:22-36,  esp. 
vs.  34) . 

If  Acts  1 : 6  is  read  in  this  context  and  is  taken  as  a  reflection  of 
a  mistaken  identification  of  Jesus'  dvdXrjfiij/i.^  and  parousia  by  some- 
one in  the  Lucan  community,  the  answer  provided  by  Luke  is 
intelligible.  First,  in  verse  7  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  time  of 
the  parousia  is  removed.  Then  in  verse  8  the  empowered  witness 
of  the  disciples  is  mentioned.  Finally,  verses  9-11  speak  of  the 
dvdXrjfiil/i^  as  an  event  different  from  the  parousia  which  is  yet  to 
come.  Note  that  the  third  part  of  Luke's  answer  (vss.  9-11)  is  the 
same  point  made  in  Luke  19:11-27.  The  departure  (cf.  hropeuOri, 
Luke  19:12;  iropevoKevov,  Acts  1:10,  11)  is  different  from  the  return. 
Moreover,  taken  together,  the  last  two  parts  of  Luke's  answer 
(vss.8,  9-11)  set  up  a  series  of  stages  in  salvation  history.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  same  type  of  argument  we  have  encountered  in  Luke 
19:1  Iff.  Also,  verse  8  contains  the  same  emphasis  on  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  the  disciples  in  the  period  between  departure  and  return 
that  we  found  in  Luke  19.  Moreover,  the  emphasis  on  the  nature 
of  the  parousia  found  in  verses  9-11,  to  which  we  have  referred 
previously,  corresponds  to  the  same  type  of  emphasis  in  Luke  19. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  both  interpretations  of  Acts  1:6  possess  a 
claim  to  legitimacy.  They  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  com- 
plementary meanings  of  the  passage.  In  both  readings  one  should 
note  the  similarity  in  the  problems  confronted.  Whether  it  is  a 
mistaken  identification  of  ascension  and  parousia  or  Pentecost  and 
parousia,  the  problem  agitating  the  Lucan  community  is  that  of  an 
over-realized  eschatological  position.  Someone  believed  that  the 
End  had  already  occurred  and  sought  justification  for  this  point  of 
view  in  the  Jesus  tradition.  Hence,  Conzelmann  can  find  little  in 
Acts  1:6-11  to  support  his  thesis. 

A  third  passage  to  be  considered  in  this  regard  is  Luke  17:20-37. 
This  section  is  a  composite  grouping  of  traditions  by  the  Evange- 
list.2^  Verse  20a  is  probably  redactional.^^  Verses  20b,  21b  are 
peculiar  to  Luke.  Verse  21a  echoes  Mark  13:21.  Verse  22  is  a 
Lucan  introductory  link-^*^  Verses  23-24  are  parallel  to  Matthew 
24:26-28.  Verse  25  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  Verses  26-27  are  parallel 
to  Matthew  24:37-46.  Verses  28-30,  32  are  peculiar  to  Luke.  Verse 
31  is  parallel  to  Mark  13:15-16.  Verse  33  has  a  parallel  in  Matthew 
10:39.  Verses  34-35  parallel  Matthew  24:40-41.  Verse  36  should 
be  omitted  for  textual  reasons.  Verse  37a  is  a  Lucan  editorial 
touch.  Verse  37b  parallels  Matthew  24:28.  This  composite  section 
falls  basically  into  two  divisions  determined  by  the  audience  ad- 
dressed; verses  20-21  being  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  verses  22-37 
addressed  to  the  disciples.  Both  divisions  have  as  their  starting 
point  the  question  of  when  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  coming  (vss. 
20;  22-25).  In  this  sense  the  entire  section  is  a  unity.  The  two 
divisions  are  usually  understood  to  be  related  to  one  another  as 
logion  (vss.  20-21)  and  the  interpretation  of  it  given  by  Jesus  to 
the  disciples  (vss.  22-37).27 

The  logion  (vss.  20-21)  has  as  its  basic  point  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus, ! 
though  they  did  not  see  it  since  there  were  no  unambiguous  evi- 
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dences  of  it.  The  original  logion  not  only  meant  this,^^  but  in  all 
likelihood  the  Third  Evangelist  also  understood  it  in  this  sense 
(c£.  Luke  4:16-21;  7:20-22;  10:23-24;  11:20).  What  would  there 
be  in  a  word  of  Jesus  to  the  effect  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
present  in  his  ministry,  though  not  present  with  unambiguous 
signs,  that  would  necessitate  the  lengthy  explanation  to  the  disci- 
ples (i.e.,  to  the  Lucan  community)? 

A  close  reading  of  verses  22ff.  supplies  the  answer.  In  verse  22 
we  are  told  that  the  disciples  will  desire  to  experience  the  parousia 
(but  will  not) .  Verse  23  tells  us  that  when  the  disciples  (Luke's 
church)  desire  this  experience  there  will  be  some  who  will  say, 
"Lo,  there!"  and  "Lo,  here!"  That  is,  some  claim  that  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  already  present,  though  not  in  a  way  that  is  obvious 
to  all.  This  should  perhaps  be  understood  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  logion  of  verses  20-21  (i.e.,  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  present 
in  Jesus'  life  in  a  way  not  obvious  to  all)  to  the  effect  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  present  already  here  and  there  and  may  be 
present  in  the  lives  of  the  disciples  who  long  for  the  parousia  just 
as  it  was  secretly  present  in  Jesus'  life.  From  the  context  (vs.  23; 
vss.  24,  30)  it  is  clear  that  the  day  implied  in  verse  23  is  the 
parousia.  Hence  what  appears  to  be  the  case  is  that  someone  in 
Luke's  church  is  using  the  word  of  Jesus  in  verses  20-21  to  claim 
that  it  is  possible  for  disciples  to  experience  the  eschaton  in  the 
present  in  a  secret  way,  not  at  all  obvious  to  everyone.  The  expla- 
nation in  verses  22-37,  then,  is  directed  against  a  misuse  of  a  saying 
of  Jesus  in  the  interests  of  an  over-realized  eschatology.^^  It  is  this 
that  Luke  opposes:  "Do  not  go,  do  not  follow  them"  (vs.  23b). 

The  Lucan  response  to  this  eschatological  point  of  view  is  di- 
rected to  the  two  key  points  of  the  false  interpretation,  namely, 
that  the  Kingdom  is  present  and  that  its  presence  is  not  obvious  to 
all.  On  the  one  hand,  verse  24  answers  the  claim  that  its  presence 
is  not  obvious  to  all.  "As  the  lightning  flashes  and  lights  up  the 
sky  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  will  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  his 
day,"  When  the  parousia  comes,  its  appearance  will  be  unmistake- 
able  for  it  will  be  visible  to  all.^*^  The  Kingdom  of  God  present  in 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  ambiguous  and  not  obvious  to  all,  but  the 
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coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  quite  different.  An  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  parousia  is  crucial. 

On  the  other  hand,  verses  25ff.  answer  the  claim  that  the  King- 
dom of  God  (parousia)  is  or  may  be  present  already  in  the  lives  of 
the  disciples.  Verse  25  makes  Luke's  point  clearly.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  an  immediate  parousia.  The  events  immediately  im- 
pending are  quite  different.  Before  (irpwrov)  Jesus  appears  in  glory 
his  suffering  is  necessary  (Set).^^  Furthermore,  verses  26-27,  28-29, 
30,  using  the  two  analogies  of  Noah  and  Lot,  set  up  a  further 
period  before  the  parousia.  The  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  (vs.  24b,  vs. 
30)  is  preceded  by  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  (vs.  26).  By  the  days 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  Luke  most  likely  means  the  period  after  Jesus' 
suffering  and  before  his  parousia,  namely,  the  period  of  the  exalta- 
tion.^^  At  least  this  is  what  the  immediate  context  and  the  analo- 
gous situation  in  Acts  2  imply.  During  this  period  the  normal 
routine  of  life  will  go  on  as  in  the  days  of  Noah  and  the  days  of 
Lot.  People  will  eat  and  drink,  buy  and  sell,  marry  and  give  in 
marriage  until  the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man.  When  that  day  arrives 
the  normal  routine  will  be  suspended  and  a  radical  separation  will 
occur  (vss.  3 Iff.).  The  effect  of  verses  25ff.  is  to  set  up  certain  stages 
that  must  transpire  before  the  parousia.  There  must  first  be  the 
period  of  Jesus  suffering,  and  then  the  period  of  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Then  after  these  two  periods  the  day  of  the  Son  of 
Man  will  occur.  Here  as  in  Luke  19:1  Iff.  and  Acts  1:6-11,  the 
practice  of  setting  up  explicit  stages  in  salvation  history,  in  which 
everything  happens  in  its  proper  order,  is  due  not  to  the  delay  of 
the  parousia  but  to  an  eschatological  tendency  in  Luke's  church 
which  held  that  for  certain  persons  the  parousia  had  already  oc- 
curred in  the  present.  The  close  link  between  Luke  17:20-37  and 
Luke  19:11-27  and  Acts  1:6-11  is  obvious.  Again,  Conzelmann  can 
find  little  in  the  text  of  Luke  to  support  his  thesis. 

From  our  examination  of  Luke  19:11-27,  17:20-37,  and  Acts 
1-2  we  have  found  that  the  author  of  Luke-Acts  distinguishes  cer- 
tain events  (Jesus'  avakrjjji.i]/i<;;  Jesus'  claim  that  the  Kingdom  was 
present,  though  ambiguously,  in  his  ministry;  and  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit)  from  the  parousia.  These  careful  distinctions  made  by  Luke 
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involve  the  setting  up  of  clearly  defined  stages  in  the  unfolding 
drama  of  salvation  (Jesus'  suffering;  his  departure;  the  coming  of 
the  Spirit;  the  mission  of  the  disciples — all  of  which  occur  before 
Jesus'  return)  and  the  description  of  the  nature  of  the  parousia  (as 
involving  the  destruction  of  Jesus'  enemies;  as  being  public  or 
universally  recognized;  as  being  corporeal).  Both  the  elaboration 
of  the  stages  in  salvation  history  which  precede  the  parousia  and 
the  description  of  the  nature  of  the  return  of  Jesus  function  to 
prevent  an  eschatological  error  in  Luke's  church,  namely,  the  claim 
that  some  have  and  others  may  experience  the  Eschaton  now,  in 
the  present.  With  this  perspective  gained  from  these  three  pas- 
sages, we  may  now  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  others  less  obvious 
in  their  meaning. 

The  most  important  of  the  remaining  passages  is  Luke  21:5-36. 
This  chapter  is  most  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  Lucan  adapta- 
tion of  Mark  13.^^  In  Luke  the  apocalyptic  section  is  set  within  a 
period  of  public  teaching.^^  Luke  omits  Mark's  statements  about 
Jesus'  departure  from  the  temple  and  the  shift  of  setting  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  innermost  circle  of 
disciples  addressed  (cf.  Mark  13:1-3).  Whereas  in  Mark  we  have 
esoteric  instruction  for  the  inner  circle  of  disciples  (vs.  3),  in  Luke 
we  are  presented  with  public  doctrine  about  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(cf.  20:45;  21:3,5;  21:37-38). 

The  dominant  view  of  Luke  21  today  is  that  of  Conzelmann.  He 
thinks  that  the  chapter  gives  us  a  picture  which  includes  a  period 
of  persecution  (vss.  12-19),  a  period  of  political  dissolution  (vss. 
20-24),  and  a  period  of  cosmic  catastrophe  (vss.  25ff.)  after  which 
the  "End  is  gradually  ushered  in."  ^^  In  order  to  respond  to  Con- 
zelmann's  interpretation  of  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  on 
the  problem  of  the  present  form  of  the  chapter  (vss.  5-36).  Only 
after  this  problem  is  solved  can  there  be  any  agreement  on  Luke's 
meaning.  The  situation  which  prompts  the  apocalyptic  discourse 
is  found  in  verses  5-7.  After  the  destruction  of  the  temple  is  fore- 
cast by  Jesus,  his  auditors  ask  him  when  will  this  destruction  take 
place  and  what  sign  will  precede  it.  The  gist  of  the  response  in 
verses  5-36  is  to  answer  the  temple  query  by  placing  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  temple  in  the  context  of  the  entire  apocalyptic  sequence 
of  events  leading  up  to  the  parousia.  The  train  of  thought  in  the 
apocalyptic  timetable  follows  the  pattern: 

A — The  time  of  the  Eschaton,  accompanied  by  a  warning  (vs.  8) 
B — Political  upheavals  (vss.  9-10) 
C — Cosmic  disturbances  (vs.  11) 

D — The  time  of  testimony  (vss.  12-19) 
B' — Political  upheavals  (vss.  20-24) 

C — Cosmic  disturbances  (vss.  25-26) 
A' — The  time  of  the  Eschaton,  accompanied  by  a  warning  (vss.  27-36) 

Jesus'  words  begin  at  verse  8.  The  gist  of  verse  8  is  that  claims 
of  the  End's  presence  or  nearness,  apparently  before  the  apoc- 
alyptic timetable  has  run  its  course,  are  to  be  rejected.  The  verses 
which  follow  (vss.  9-26)  give  the  reason  for  this  rejection.  The 
three  periods,  political  upheaval,  cosmic  disturbances,  and  time 
of  testimony,  are  each  located  in  time  with  reference  to  the  End. 
Verse  9  has  the  Lucan  additions  irpwrov  and  ovk  eidew;  which  say 
that  the  political  upheavals  must  take  place  before  the  End.  In 
the  pattern  the  cosmic  disturbances  folloiv  the  political  upheavals. 
Finally,  in  verse  12  we  find  the  Lucan  addition  -n-po  Se  tovtwv  iravTav. 
That  is,  before  the  political  and  cosmic  signs  there  will  be  a  time 
of  witnessing.  The  chronological  order  of  events,  then,  would  run: 
the  time  of  testimony  (of  which  Acts  is  the  story),^^  the  political 
upheavals  (of  which  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  one  example),  and  the 
cosmic  disturbances.  Only  after  these  stages  in  salvation  history 
have  elapsed  will  the  End  come  (cf.  vs.  27,  koI  rore;  vs.  28,  apxafj-evm 

8e    TOVTWV    ylveadat',    VSS.    29—31,    OTav    l8rjT€    TavTa    jLVOfieva,    ytva)C7K£T€    otl 

lyyv<i  icTTiv  rj  ^aaiXeia  tov  Otov).  Because  thesc  Stages  must  transpire 
before  the  End  can  come,  one  should  not  follow  those  who  claim 
the  End  is  present  or  imminent  prior  to  these  events.  As  far  as  the 
general  themes  treated,  therefore,  our  analysis  is  very  close  to  that 
of  Conzelmann. 

The  real  point  at  issue  is  Avhy  Luke  21  is  made  to  convey  this 
picture.  Conzelmann  thinks  that  Luke's  picture  in  chapter  21 
divorces  the  events  from  eschatology.^"  By  eschatology,  of  course, 
he  designates  only  the  ultimate  end  of  the  world.  It  appears  that 
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Luke,  however,  does  not  limit  the  term  in  this  way  (cf.  Acts  2:17, 
Iv  TaU  Icrxo-To.L'i  rjjxipaL'i).^^  For  example,  the  time  o£  testimony  re- 
ferred to  in  Luke  21:12-19  is  understood  by  Luke  in  Acts  2:17fE. 
as  an  eschatological  phenomenon.  The  "last  days"  are  certainly 
different  from  the  "day  of  the  Lord,"  but  for  Luke  both  are 
eschatological.  Furthermore,  the  Joel  prophecy  cited  in  Acts  2: 17ff. 
also  refers  to  the  cosmic  signs  (vss.  19-20)  within  the  same  escha- 
tological context.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Luke  regarded 
the  cosmic  disturbances  of  Luke  21:11,  25-26,  in  the  same  way.  If 
I  so,  then  in  the  pattern  of  the  chapter,  C  and  C,  as  well  as  D,  must 
be  regarded  as  eschatological  for  the  Third  Evangelist.  Only  the 
political  disturbances  are  uncertain.  However,  in  Luke  21  we  have 
seen  that  the  Evangelist  sets  up  an  order  of  events  that  precede  the 
End — testimony,  political  upheavals,  cosmic  disturbances — and 
that  the  first  and  third  of  these  are  definitely  regarded  as  escha- 
tological by  the  author.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  first  and  third 
of  a  series  would  be  seen  by  the  Evangelist  as  eschatological  but 
not  the  second.  Moreover,  in  Luke  21:22  we  are  told  that  the 
desolation  of  Jerusalem  was  to  fulfill  all  that  is  written  (Deut. 
32:35?).  According  to  Acts  3:20-21  the  last  things  are  part  of 
scriptural  prophecy.  There  seems  little  justification,  therefore,  to 
regard  the  three  periods  discerned  by  Conzelmann  as  anything 
other  than  eschatological,  if  we  are  describing  the  Lucan  point  of 
view.2^  This  means,  of  course,  that  Luke  identified  events  of  the 
second  and  third  Christian  generations  as  eschatological  phenom- 
ena leading  to  the  End. 

Conzelmann  also  thinks  that  the  supposed  historicizing  of  escha- 
tology  in  Luke  21  was  to  substitute  a  view  of  God's  plan  for  an 
End  near  at  hand  because  of  the  delay  of  the  parousia.^*^  Luke 
21:31  in  its  terminology  is  certainly  like  the  original  eschatological 
proclamation,  he  thinks.^^  But  it  is  a  time  in  the  future  from  the 
point  of  view  of  which  the  Kingdom  is  near.^^  Only  after  the 
periods  of  persecution,  political  dissolution,  and  cosmic  upheaval 
can  one  rightly  say  "the  Kingdom  is  at  hand."  ^^  This  is  the  key  to 
all  Luke's  sayings  about  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom.'**  For  the 
Evangelist,  the  End  is  actually  still  far  away.  The  adjustment  to  a 
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short  time  of  waiting  is  replaced  by  a  Christian  life  of  a  long 
duration. ^5 

Again  there  is  much  in  Conzelmann's  position  that  is  accurate. 
Luke  21:31  is  most  certainly  to  be  read  so  that  it  is  after  the  pe- 
riods of  testimony,  political  upheaval,  and  cosmic  disturbances 
have  taken  place  that  one  can  say  that  the  Kingdom  is  near.  When, 
however,  he  infers  from  all  this  that  for  Luke  the  End  is  actually 
still  far  away,  Conzelmann  is  on  less  solid  ground.  If  Luke  stands 
after  70  C.E.  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  as  seems  probable, 
all  that  remains  in  the  apocalyptic  timetable  before  the  End  are 
the  cosmic  turbulances.  From  this  point  of  view  it  seems  natural 
that  he  could  allow  Jesus  to  say:  "Truly,  I  say  to  you,  this  genera- 
tion will  not  pass  away  till  all  has  taken  place"  (vs.  32).  As  Paul 
(I  Thess.  4:15;  I  Cor.  15:51)  and  Mark  (9:1)  a  generation  earlier, 
Luke  could  operate  out  of  the  assumption  that  the  End  would 
come  within  his  generation,  that  is,  speedily.  From  a  reading  of 
Luke  21,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the  Evangelist  most  definitely 
retains  belief  in  an  End  near  at  hand!  This  assertion,  incredible  as 
it  is  in  view  of  Conzelmann's  widespread  acceptance  today,  is  sup- 
ported by  other  observations.  (1)  As  B.  S.  Easton  observed  some 
years  ago,^^  the  Joel  prophecy  of  Acts  2:17ff.  prophesied  a  series  of 
marvels  for  the  last  days.  First  there  would  come  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  then  heavenly  and  earthly  portents,  then  the  darkening  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  then  the  final  catastrophe,  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
Peter  is  made  to  say  that  the  beginning  of  this  series  has  come  with 
the  Pentecost  experience.  Luke's  readers  know  that  there  remain 
only  the  cosmic  upheavals  yet  to  come.  So  the  End  is  near.  (2)  The 
apocalyptic  section,  Luke  17:20-37,  most  likely  should  be  linked 
with  18: 1-8,  so  that  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  forms  the  con- 
clusion to  the  section.^^  Both  the  continuity  of  audience  (cf.  18:1) 
and  of  theme  (cf.  18:8)  support  this  contention.  We  have  already 
seen  that  17:22-37  sets  up  stages  which  must  occur  before  the 
parousia  in  the  same  way  that  we  note  in  Luke  21.  This  we  ob- 
served in  17:22ff.  was  to  prevent  an  over-realized  eschatology.  At 
the  same  time,  by  following  the  discussion  of  17:22-37  with 
18:1-8,  Luke  has  said  in  effect  that  the  End  is  nevertheless  not  far 
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off.  "Will  he  delay  long  over  them?  I  tell  you,  he  will  vindicate 
them  speedily."  (18:7b-8a)  The  Lucan  addition  o£  verse  8b  has  the 
effect  of  compelling  the  reader  to  regard  the  Iv  rdxeL  of  verse  8a  as 
a  reference  to  the  nearness  of  the  parousia.^^  What  we  observe 
here,  then,  is  the  same  thing  we  have  noted  about  Acts  2  and 
Luke  21.  The  author  combines  the  use  of  certain  stages  in  the 
salvation  drama  with  the  belief  that  for  him  and  his  readers  the 
End  is  near  and  will  come  speedily.  (3)  In  Luke  10:9b,  lib,  "we 
meet  something  which  is  rare  in  Luke,  an  assertion  of  the  nearness 
of  the  Kingdom."  ^^  It  is,  moreover,  in  a  passage  whose  treatment 
is  peculiar  to  Luke.^°  In  order  to  understand  Conzelmann's  view 
of  this  passage  we  must  recall  his  words  in  another  context.  Re- 
garding Luke  21:32  he  says:  "It  is  not  until  now  (i.e.,  after  the 
various  stages  of  salvation  history  have  elapsed)  that  one  can  rightly 
say  'the  Kingdom  is  at  hand'.  This  is  the  key  to  all  Luke's  sayings 
about  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom."  ^^  For  Conzelmann,  then,  the 
preaching  of  the  seventy  must  allude  to  the  later  preaching  of  the 
church  after  the  several  stages  of  salvation  history  have  elapsed.  It 
certainly  is  a  Lucan  characteristic  to  see  the  life  of  the  church 
foreshadowed  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.^^  jj-  jg  also  probable  that 
Luke's  description  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy  was  made  with  the 
purpose  of  foreshadowing  the  Gentile  mission  in  Acts.^^  We  can 
agree  with  Conzelmann,  then,  that  only  after  the  passing  of  the 
periods  of  testimony  and  political  upheaval  is  the  church  (from 
Luke's  point  of  view)  able  to  preach  the  nearness  of  the  End.  But 
for  Luke's  church  these  periods  have  already  passedl  The  Evange- 
list and  his  community  stand  well  along  in  the  process  and,  as  the 
realization  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy,  can  preach  a  speedy 
coming  of  the  Kingdom.  This,  however,  is  but  another  strand  of 
evidence  to  support  a  conclusion  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  drawn 
by  Conzelmann.  Luke  believed  the  End  was  near. 

If  Luke  believed  that  the  End  was  near,  that  the  parousia  would 
occur  speedily,  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  it  is  the  delay  of  the 
parousia  with  which  he  is  concerned  in  Luke  21.  Moreover,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  assume  that  the  Evangelist  is  totally  inconsistent, 
Luke  21:8  cannot  be  read  so  as  to  mean  that  the  church  was  trou- 
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bled  by  a  false  apocalypticism.s"  The  proper  understanding  of 
Luke  21:8  can  only  be  gained  if  we  first  note  the  similarities  be- 
tween chapter  21  and  17:20-18:8.  (1)  In  both  passages  there  is  a 
reference  to  some  who  make  false  eschatological  claims.   Luke 
17:23  reads:  "And  they  will  say  to  you,  'Lo,  there!'  or  'Lo,  here!' 
Do  not  go,  do  not  follow  them."  Luke  21:8b  runs:  "for  many  will 
come  in  my  name,  saying,  'I  am  he!'  and,  'The  time  is  at  hand!'  Do 
not  go  after  them."  ^^  (2)  Both  passages  set  up  stages  which  must 
elapse  before  the  parousia  occurs.   Luke   17's  stages  are:   Jesus' 
suffering,  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
In  Luke  21  they  are:  Christian  witnessing,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
cosmic  catastrophe,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  (3)   Both  pas- 
sages emphasize  that  nevertheless  the  End  is  not  far  off.  Luke  18:8 
says  it  will  come  speedily.  Luke  21:31-32  says  that  it  will  come 
within  Luke's  generation.  (4)  Both  passages  point  out  that  when 
the  parousia  occurs  it  will  be  a  public  event.  Luke  17:24  compares 
it  with  the  lightning  which  lights  up  the  sky  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Luke  21:35  says:  "it  will  come  upon  all  (Travras)  who  dwell  I 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  {iraari^  t^?  y^?).  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  it  is  best  to  understand  Luke  21  by  analogy  with  i 
Luke  17:20-18:8.  This  would  demand  first  of  all  that  we  interpret  t 
21:8  as  a  reference  to  an  eschatological  claim  by  some  that  they  - 
had  already  arrived,  that  they  already  possessed  the  Kingdom  ("I  I 
am  he"),  and  that  others  could  possess  the  same  eschatological  I, 
blessings  in  the  present  ("the  time  is  at  hand").  If  verse  8  is  taken 
in  this  way,  the  rest  of  the  chapter  responds  in  the  way  we  havec 
come  to  expect.  On  the  one  hand,  Luke  rejects  this  over-realized  l| 
eschatology  by  setting  up  certain  stages  which  must  transpire  be-j 
fore  the  parousia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Evangelist  describes  the 
public  nature  of  the  parousia  so  as  to  preclude  any  experience  of 
it  in  secret.  Luke  21  then  becomes  of  one  piece  with  the  Lucan 
mind  as  we  have  discovered  it  elsewhere. 

Luke  22:69  illustrates  again  how  the  approach  of  Conzelmann 
to  the  Lucan  mind  may  be  far  from  certain.  In  22:69  the  Evange-; 
list  is  following  Mark  14:62.  Luke  does  two  things  basically  to  thai 
Marcan  logion.  First,  he  drops  the  second  part  ("and  coming  with! 
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the  clouds  of  heaven");  second,  he  changes  Mark's  introduction, 
"And  you  will  see,"  so  that  it  reads  airh  rov  iw  8e  eo-rat.  The  results 
of  these  two  changes  are:  (1)  what  was  originally  a  Palestinian 
parousia  saying  in  its  Marcan  form  has  become  a  Hellenistic  ex- 
altation saying  in  Luke;  ^^  (2)  what  was  referred  to  a  future  in 
Mark  is  referred  to  a  present  in  Luke.  Conzelmann  is,  therefore, 
right  when  he  says  that  the  Third  Evangelist  has  transformed  an 
eschatological  saying  of  Mark  by  setting  it  in  the  context  of  re- 
demptive history.^^  The  question  at  issue  is  whether  Conzelmann 
is  correct  in  assuming  that  the  Lucan  procedure  was  prompted  by 
the  delay  of  the  parousia. 

A  quite  different  line  of  reasoning  is  profitable  to  follow.  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  elsewhere  we  have  found  that  the  author  of 
Luke-Acts  was  confronted  by  a  belief  that  Jesus'  arrival  in  Jeru- 
salem and  the  ensuing  dvaAT^jni/'ts  constituted  the  parousia.  That  is, 
someone  in  Luke's  community  believed  that  ascension  or  exalta- 
tion— Acts  2:34  equates  the  two — was  to  be  identified  with  the 
parousia.  This  being  so,  Mark  14:62  would  have  made  excellent 
ammunition  for  the  people  whom  Luke  opposed,  if  the  two  phrases 
"sitting  at  the  right  hand"  and  "coming  with  the  clouds"  are  taken 
as  equivalent,  as  they  apparently  were  in  their  original  Palestinian 
context.  In  this  original  Palestinian  milieu,  the  second  phrase  was 
the  key  to  the  former.  In  Luke's  Hellenistic  context,  however,  the 
first  phrase  would  be  taken  as  the  key  to  the  latter.  The  result  of 
the  Hellenistic  procedure  would  be  to  transform  a  Palestinian 
saying  to  the  effect  that  Jesus'  enthronement  will  occur  at  his 
parousia  into  a  logion  whose  point  was  that  Jesus'  parousia 
occurred  at  his  exaltation.  Whether  the  Third  Evangelist  was 
actually  bothered  by  such  a  hermeneutical  transformation  of  the 
logion  of  Mark  14:62  or  whether  he  only  anticipated  the  trap,  he 
most  certainly  avoided  the  problem  in  the  way  to  which  we  have 
grown  accustomed.  He  resorted  to  a  concept  of  stages  in  redemp- 
tive history.  By  his  omission  and  addition  to  Mark  14:62,  Luke 
changed  the  saying  so  that  it  could  refer  only  to  the  exaltation/ 
ascension  as  occurring  in  the  now,  that  is,  upon  Jesus'  arrival  in 
Jerusalem.  Doubtless  the  way  one  reads  Luke  22:69  will  be  de- 
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termined  in  the  last  analysis  by  the  perspective  he  has  gained  from 
the  passages  that  offer  more  explicit  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  Lucan  eschatology.  If  one  sees  the  eschatolog- 
ical  problem  which  is  agitating  the  Lucan  community  as  a  ten- 
dency to  an  over-realization  of  the  Christian  hope,  then  Luke 
22:69  read  as  suggested  here  is  but  one  part  of  the  larger  Lucan 
eschatological  reservation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  understanding  of  Lucan 
eschatology  proposed  in  this  paper  is  found  in  Luke  12:35-48,  a 
passage  which  Conzelmann  claims  refers  directly  to  the  delay.^^ 
The  passage  is  composite.  Verses  35-38  are  peculiar  to  Luke, 
though  there  is  a  Marcan  variation  of  the  tradition  in  13:33-37 
(cf.  also  Matt.  24:42).  Verses  39-40  =  Matthew  24:43-44  (Q?). 
Verses  42-46  =  Matthew  24:45-51  (Q?).  Verses  47-48  are  peculiar 
to  Luke.  Verse  41,  if  not  entirely  redactional,  is  a  Lucan  adapta- 
tion of  tradition  for  redactional  purposes.  Thus,  what  we  have  in 
the  passage  in  terms  of  sources  is  a  core  from  Q  (vss.  39^6)  which 
is  preceded  by  a  parable  either  from  Luke's  special  source(s)  or  a 
reworking  of  Mark  13:33-37,  and  is  followed  by  two  logia  peculiar 
to  Luke.  In  its  form  given  it  by  Luke,  the  passage  falls  into  two 
sections,  verses  35-40  and  verses  42-48,  separated  by  the  question 
of  Peter  in  verse  41.  (1)  Verses  35-40  contain  two  parables,  one  in 
verses  35-38,  the  other  in  verses  39-40.  The  first  parable,  verses 
35-38,  is  an  exhortation  to  be  ready  when  the  master  comes,  at 
whatever  hour.  The  second  parable,  verses  39-40,  is  an  exhortation 
to  be  ready  for  the  unexpected  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Both 
parables  make  the  same  basic  point:  Be  ready  at  any  and  at  all 
times.  (2)  Verse  41,  peculiar  to  Luke  though  it  may  come  from 
tradition,  raises  the  question  whether  the  exhortation  to  readiness 
for  the  parousia  is  addressed  only  to  the  apostles  (Christian  min- 
isters?) or  to  all  (Christians?).  (3)  Verses  42-48  supposedly  answer 
the  question  of  the  applicability  of  verses  35-40  to  the  apostles 
and  all  Christians.  The  section  begins  with  a  question:  "Who 
then  is  the  faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom  his  master  will  set 
over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  portion  of  food  at  the 
proper  time?"  This  sounds  in  its  emphasis  very  much  like  Luke's 
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description  o£  the  ideal  elder  of  his  own  time  in  Acts  20:28 — 
guardians,  so  designated  by  God,  to  feed  the  church  of  the  Lord 
(cf.  I  Tim.  5:17;  II  Tim.  2:2b;  4:2,  5;  Tit.  2:1;  John  21:15-17). 
It  may  be  significant  that  in  both  contexts  the  disciples  are  called 
"flock"  (cf.  Luke  12:32;  Acts  20:28-29).  A  beatitude  is  pro- 
nounced on  the  faithful  minister  who  is  found  to  be  such  at  the 
parousia.  Coming  at  an  unexpected  moment,  judgment  is  due 
any  minister  who  says  to  himself,  "My  master  is  delayed,"  and 
begins  to  beat  the  menservants  and  maidservants,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  and  get  drunk.  Added  to  the  parable  of  verses  42-46  are 
two  logia  peculiar  to  Luke  (vss.  47-48).  Their  function  is  to 
sharpen  the  issue  by  affirming  that  the  more  privilege  one  pos- 
sesses (like  the  Christian  minister)  the  greater  his  responsibility 
at  the  Judgment.  This  sounds  very  much  the  same  note  that  we 
find  in  James  3:1:  "you  know  that  we  who  teach  shall  be  judged 
with  greater  strictness."  The  phrase  "you  know"  may  very  well 
indicate  a  common  Christian  conviction  of  the  post-apostolic 
period.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  verses  42-48  direct  the  exhorta- 
tion to  readiness  in  the  face  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  at 
an  unexpected  moment  to  the  Christian  ministry,  the  elders  whose 
i  task  it  is  to  feed  the  church,  to  give  the  Christians  their  portion 
of  food  at  the  proper  time.  The  basic  thrust  of  the  section, 
12:35-48,  is  the  necessity  for  continual  vigilance  dictated  by  their 
heightened  responsibility  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  an 
unknown  and  unexpected  time. 

To  see  that  the  basic  thrust  of  the  passage  is  exhortation  to  the 
Christian  ministry  to  be  vigilant  at  all  times  (to  give  the  house- 
hold of  God  their  food,  i.e.,  right  teaching)  still  leaves  unan- 
swered the  question  of  the  delay  of  the  parousia.  What  part  does 
the  delayed  parousia  play  in  this  passage?  Conzelmann,^^  Jcre- 
mias,^°  and  Dodd,*^^  among  others  think  it  plays  a  crucial  role. 
But  does  it?  Certain  considerations  incline  me  to  think  it  is  more 
natural  to  take  the  basic  thrust  of  Luke's  exhortation  to  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  being  unrelated  to  any 
struggle  over  the  parousia's  delay  in  coming  in  the  Lucan  com- 
munity, (1)  If  verses  38  and  45  do  in  fact  reflect  the  church's 
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Struggle  with  the  delay  of  the  parousia,  it  is  a  struggle  that  has 
already  taken  place  prior  to  Luke's  time.  This  is  so  because  both 
the  reference  to  the  second  and  third  watches  (vs.  38)  and  that  to 
the  servant's  thought,  "My  master  is  delayed  in  coming"  (vs.  45), 
come  from  Luke's  sources,  the  common  core  behind  Luke 
12:35-38  and  Mark  13:33-37  and  Q.62  It  is  not  possible  simply  to 
say  that  because  the  Evangelist  included  these  parables  with 
echoes  of  some  earlier  struggle  with  the  delayed  parousia,  he 
himself  is  also  struggling  with  the  problem.  In  order  to  make 
such  an  assumption  one  would  first  need  to  show  that  the  two 
details  can  be  read  only  as  signs  of  a  struggle  over  the  delay,  or 
that  Luke  has  in  his  redactional  process  given  some  indication  of 
heightening  what  he  found  in  his  sources,  or  at  least  that  there 
was  clear  evidence  elsewhere  in  Luke-Acts  that  the  author  was 
troubled  by  such  a  problem.  (2)  The  references  to  the  second  and 
third  watches  (vs.  38)  and  the  servant's  words  about  his  master's 
delay  in  coming  (vs.  45)  need  not  be  read  as  an  inevitable  allusion 
to  the  delay.  For  example,  Jeremias  thinks  that  the  original 
parable  behind  verses  35-38  contained  verse  38a,  even  though  in 
Jesus'  context  it  had  no  reference  to  the  parousia's  delay.^^  He 
also  thinks  verse  45  was  part  of  the  parable  behind  verses  42-46 
in  its  setting  in  Jesus'  ministry,  though  again  with  no  reference 
to  the  delay.^^  In  their  Sitz  im  Leben  Jesu  both  details  are  merely 
part  of  the  dramatic  machinery  necessary  for  the  tale.  I  recognize, 
of  course,  that  some  would  deny  both  a  Sitz  im  Leben  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  and  would  see  them  emerging  out  of  the 
church's  struggle  over  the  delay.^^  For  our  purposes  this  is  irrele- 
vant. My  point  is  merely  that  it  is  entirely  possible,  even  for  those 
who  see  the  details  as  reflecting  the  church's  later  struggle  over 
the  delay,  to  read  the  two  parables  in  their  original  setting  with 
no  thought  of  a  delay.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  while  verses  38 
and  45  may  very  well  point  to  a  problem  in  the  church  before 
Luke,  they  need  not  necessarily  do  so.  They  may  be  read  legiti- 
mately as  simply  parts  of  their  respective  stories.  If  so,  then  Luke 
need  not,  by  his  inclusion  of  the  two  parables,  have  intended 
to  indicate  his  own  struggle  with  a  delayed  parousia.   (3)  The 
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Third  Evangelist  did  nothing  to  heighten  the  emphasis  on  the 
delay  supposedly  found  in  his  sources  by  his  redactional  efforts. 
In  fact,  his  additions  to  the  two  parables  in  question  minimize 
the  point  of  delay  by  directing  the  reader's  attention  in  alto- 
gether different  directions.  Verses  39-40  contain  no  hint  of  a 
delay.  They  only  emphasize  the  unknown  time  of  the  parousia 
(cf.  Acts  1:7).  Verses  47-48  are  also  devoid  of  any  interest  in  a 
delay.  Their  concern  is  to  point  out  that  heightened  privilege 
means  greater  responsibility.  Verse  41  controls  the  entire  section, 
and  its  concern  is  to  indicate  the  Evangelist's  interest  in  the 
Christian  ministry  and  its  responsible  teaching  in  the  church. 
Lucan  redactional  procedures  give  no  indication  that  the  Evan- 
gelist is  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  parousia's  delay.  Indeed, 
if  one  insists  on  seeing  a  Lucan  problem  with  the  delay  reflected 
here,  it  is  the  elders  who  are  influenced  by  it.  This  would  be  a 
rather  strange  phenomenon  in  light  of  Luke's  emphasis  on  the 
elders'  role  in  the  chain  of  true  tradition  elsewhere  in  Luke-Acts. 
(4)  All  of  the  other  passages  examined  so  far  have  pointed  away 
from  the  delay  of  the  parousia  as  the  source  of  the  Lucan  escha- 
tological  problem.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  although  there  is  a 
distinct  possibility  that  two  of  the  parables  contained  in  this 
section  reflect  the  church's  struggle  over  the  parousia's  delay,  it 
is  a  pre-Lucan  struggle.  There  is  no  clear  indication  that  it  was 
shared  by  the  Third  Evangelist  or  his  community. 

Exegesis  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  dominant 
eschatological  emphases  in  Luke-Acts.^^  One  is  the  proclamation 
that  the  End  is  near.  No  real  explanation  needs  to  be  given  for 
this  emphasis  apart  from  saying  that  this  is  a  point  of  view  that 
Luke  holds  in  common  with  much  of  the  early  church  (I  Thess. 
4:15;  I  Cor.  15:51-52;  Mark  9:1;  Heb.  10:25,  37;  I.  Pet.  4:7; 
James  5:8-9;  Rev.  22:7,  12,  20,  etc.).  The  other  eschatological 
emphasis  in  the  Lucan  writings  is  the  attempt  to  prevent  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  Jesus-tradition  by  someone  in  the  Lucan 
sphere  of  influence  to  the  effect  that  the  eschaton  had  been  and 
could  be  fully  experienced  in  the  present.  The  presence  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  Jesus'  ministry,  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  and 
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the  gift  of  the  Spirit  by  the  risen  Christ  were  all  interpreted  by 
these  people  as  the  moment  of  the  parousia.  Against  such  an 
eschatological  tendency  the  author  of  Luke-Acts  opposed  his  two- 
pronged  argument:  (1)  certain  stages  or  events  precede  the  End; 
(2)  the  parousia  has  a  nature  different  from  the  experience 
claimed  for  the  present.  This  eschatological  emphasis  which  we 
have  inferred  from  Luke-Acts  demands  further  explanation.  In 
particular,  there  are  two  questions  which  come  to  mind.  First, 
are  we  aware  in  early  Christianity  of  such  an  eschatological  prob- 
lem as  we  have  inferred  for  the  Lucan  community?  Second,  is 
the  two-pronged  Lucan  response  to  such  a  problem  found  else- 
where in  the  early  church? 

The  problem  of  a  spiritualized,  entirely  realized  eschatology  is 
widespread  in  the  early  church.  Outside  of  the  New  Testament 
we  hear  of  it  from  numerous  sources.  Several  examples  should 
suffice.  Irenaeus,  in  speaking  of  those  who  belong  to  Simon  and 
Carpocrates,  says  that  they  hold  "that  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  is  simply  an  acquaintance  with  that  truth  which  they  pro- 
claim." ^^  Irenaeus  also  says  that  Menander  claims  that  "his  dis- 
ciples obtain  the  resurrection  by  being  baptized  into  him,  and  can 
die  no  more,  but  remain  in  the  possession  of  immortal  youth."  ^^ 
According  to  Hippolytus,  the  Naassenes  think  that  "being  born 
again  spiritual"  is  the  resurrection.^^  Hippolytus  also  says  that  the 
Italian  wing  of  the  Valentinians — Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus — 
held  a  very  similar  position.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  was  regarded 
as  the  moment  of  Jesus'  resurrection  and,  correspondingly,  the 
baptism  of  the  Christian  as  the  time  of  his  resurrection.^^  Among 
the  Nag  Hammadi  documents,  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  logion  51, 
points  in  the  same  direction.  Here  the  disciples  ask  Jesus  "when 
will  the  new  world  come?"  Then  comes  Jesus'  answer:  "What  you 
expect  has  come,  but  you  know  it  not."  '^^  This  seems  to  be  very 
much  the  type  of  interpretation  someone  in  Luke's  church  was 
giving  of  Jesus'  words  in  Luke  17:20-21.  Also  in  De  Resurrectione 
we  hear:  "already  {rfhrj)  thou  hast  the  resurrection  (dvao-Tao-ts)."  '^^ 
And  in  the  Gospel  of  Philip  121:1-5  it  is  said:  "Those  who  say 
'They  will  die  first  and  rise  again'  are  in  error.  If  they  do  not 
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first  receive  the  resurrection  while  they  live,  when  they  die  they 
will  receive  nothing."  '^^  Perhaps  the  most  explicit  statement  of 
this  problem  outside  the  New  Testament  is  that  made  by  Ter- 
tullian  in  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  FleshJ'^  He  says  that  some 
claim  that  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  death  is  not  really 
so.  Death  is  rather  ignorance  of  God.  Therefore,  resurrection  for 
these  people  means  that  moment  when  a  man  is  reanimated  by 
access  to  the  truth.  At  this  moment  one  bursts  forth  from  the 
sepulchre  of  the  old  man.  It  follows,  then,  that  those  who  have 
attained  this  resurrection  are  with  the  Lord  after  they  have  once 
put  him  on  in  their  baptism.  Woe,  then,  to  him  who  has  not 
risen  in  the  present  body. 

Within  the  New  Testament  a  similar  problem  is  echoed  at 
several  points.  The  most  explicit  reference  is  that  in  II  Timothy 
2:17b-18:  "Among  them  are  Hymenaeus  and  Philatus,  who  have 
swerved  from  the  truth  by  holding  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already"  (avdcTTaaiv  ^S-q  yeyovevat).  There  is,  moreover,  a  widely  ac- 
cepted interpretation  of  I  Corinthians  which  sees  the  same  type 
of  problem  already  in  Paul's  lifetime  in  the  Corinthian  com- 
munity.'^^ The  Corinthian  problem  children  hold  to  a  completely 
realized  eschatology.  "Already  you  are  filled!  Already  you  have 
become  rich!  .  .  .  you  have  become  kings!"  (I  Cor.  4:8;  cf.  15:23  ff. 
where  the  same  thing  may  be  inferred.)  Having  experienced 
already  all  that  was  hoped  for,  they  denied  the  necessity  of  a 
future  resurrection  from  the  dead  (I  Cor.  15:12).  This  escha- 
tological  error  was  apparently  linked  with  an  interpretation  of 
Jesus'  resurrection  as  an  exaltation  to  heaven,  not  a  bodily  resur- 
rection.'''^ If  Jesus  was  exalted,  then  so  also  are  his  followers. 
Their  position  also  included  the  belief  that  the  Spirit  was  the 
inrush  of  heavenly  power,  in  which  finality  is  already  experi- 
enced.^^ These  exalted  ones  were  spiritual  men.  It  is  fascinating 
to  note  the  remarkable  similarities  between  this  Corinthian  prob- 
lem and  that  inferred  from  Luke-Acts.  In  both  instances  the 
eschatological  error  is  tied  to  a  misinterpretation  of  Jesus'  exalta- 
tion to  heaven  and  the  ensuing  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  are  viewed 
as  moments  of  finality  that  believers  could  share  in  the  present. 
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The  same  type  of  problem  has  also  been  suggested  for  Philippians 
3  (cf.  vss.  11,  12,  20)^8  and  II  Thessalonians  2  (cf.  vs.  2)J''  These 
suggestions  have  a  real  degree  of  plausibility  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  may  be  accepted  as  probable.  Our  survey  reveals, 
therefore,  that  early  Christianity  was  quite  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  type  of  problem  we  have  inferred  from  Luke-Acts.  The 
problem  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Paul  and  continued  to 
agitate  the  church  at  least  down  to  the  third  century. 

The  type  of  two-pronged  response  to  a  spiritualized  escha- 
tology  that  we  have  observed  in  Luke-Acts  can  also  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  early  church.  Outside  the  New  Testament  no 
example  is  clearer  than  that  of  Tertullian.  As  we  noted  earlier, 
in  his  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  19,  Tertullian  was  con- 
fronted by  a  group  of  spirituals  that  understood  death  as  ignor- 
ance of  God,  resurrection  as  being  reanimated  by  access  to  the 
truth,  and  the  Christian  life  as  being  exalted  with  the  Lord.  When 
Tertullian  gets  around  to  constructing  a  defense  against  such  a 
position, ^*^  he  does  so  by  contending:  (1)  that  before  the  resur- 
rection certain  events  must  take  place,  such  as  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem,  signs  in  the  heavens,  the  subjection  of  all  Christ's 
enemies  (based  on  Luke  21  and  Ps.  110:1),  and  (2)  that  the  re- 
turn of  Jesus  from  heaven  would  be  in  like  manner  as  the  apostles 
saw  him  ascend  (based  on  Acts  1:11).  Since  all  the  events  which 
precede  the  End  and  the  type  of  return  predicted  by  Acts  1:11 
have  not  yet  occurred,  the  End  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present. 
This  manner  of  argument  is  precisely  what  we  have  found  in 
Luke-Acts  and,  in  fact,  is  based  on  Luke  21  and  Acts  1:11  in  the 
main.  This  may  indicate  that  Tertulian  understood  Luke-Acts 
in  much  the  same  way  that  we  have  suggested. 

In  I  Corinthians  Paul  uses  very  much  the  same  type  of  two- 
pronged  argument.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sets  up  stages,  a  series  of 
events  which  must  occur  before  the  End.^^  I  Corinthians  15:22  ff. 
affirms  that  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,  but  "each  in  his  own 
order:  Christ  the  first  fruits,  then  at  his  coming  those  who  belong 
to  Christ."  Between  Christ's  resurrection  and  that  of  the  Christian 
comes   the   period  of  Christ's  reign.   Verse   25   probably   echoes 
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Psalm  110:1,  the  same  testimony  used  by  Tertullian.  This  reign 
must  continue  until  Christ  has  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 
"When  all  things  are  subjected  to  him,  then  the  Son  himself  will 
be  subjected  to"  God  (vs.  28).  "Then  comes  the  end,  when  he 
delivers  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father  after  destroying  every 
rule  and  every  authority  and  power."  Since  all  of  God's  enemies 
have  not  been  destroyed  and  since — as  the  Corinthians  themselves 
claimed — Christ  still  reigns,  the  End  has  not  yet  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  entire  discussion  from  15:35  on,  which  focuses 
on  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  forms  yet  another  argu- 
ment against  a  spiritualized  view  of  the  resurrection.  Since  nothing 
approximating  this  transformation  has  yet  taken  place  (cf.  11:30) 
and  since  it  remains  yet  in  the  future  (15:51  ff.),  the  End  has  not 
yet  come. 

In  Philippians  3  and  II  Thessalonians  2  there  are  similar  re- 
sponses to  an  over-realized  eschatology.  When  confronted  with 
claims  of  perfection  in  Philippi,  Paul  responds  by  (1)  removing 
perfection  into  the  future  by  the  use  of  the  image  of  a  race  which 
had  yet  to  be  run  before  one  could  obtain  the  victor's  prize 
(3:12-14),  and  by  (2)  treating  the  manner  of  the  resurrection  yet 
to  be  attained  and  for  which  the  Christian  waits  (3:20-21). 
Whether  II  Thessalonians  is  Pauline  or  Deutero-Pauline  makes 
little  difference  for  our  objectives.  When  some  claim  that  "the 
day  of  the  Lord  has  come"  (vs.  2b),  the  author  counters  with  an 
apocalypse  (vss.  3-12).^^  This  passage  sets  out  an  apocalyptic  pro- 
gramme involving  a  number  of  stages  before  the  End.  There  is 
first  a  period  during  which  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  is  being 
restrained  (vss.  6-7),  followed  by  the  rebellion  (vs.  3)  and  the 
revelation  of  the  lawless  one  (vss.  3,  8).  The  day  of  the  Lord  will 
not  come  until  after  these  events  have  taken  place  (vss.  3,  8).  Here 
the  use  of  stages  before  the  End  functions  to  counter  the  claim 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  has  come.  The  nature  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  also  described  as  a  battle  with  the  lawless  one 
in  which  the  evil  one  will  be  destroyed.  Once  again,  therefore, 
the  two  arguments  we  have  found  utilized  by  the  author  of  Luke- 
Acts,  Tertullian,  and  Paul  in  I  Corinthians  15  and  Philippians  3 
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are  discernible  in  the  response  of  II  Thessalonians  2  to  a  spiritu- 
alized, completely  realized  eschatology.  We  have  now  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  two  questions  raised  by  our  exegesis  of  several 
key  Lucan  passages  are  answered.  There  is  in  early  Christianity 
both  before  and  after  Luke-Acts  evidence  of  a  widespread  escha- 
tological  problem  akin  to  that  discernible  in  the  Lucan  com- 
munity. Moreover,  the  two-pronged  argument  against  the  spiritu- 
alist distortion  of  eschatology  advanced  by  the  Third  Evangelist 
is  used  elsewhere  in  the  early  church  before  and  after  the  writing 
of  Luke-Acts. 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  with  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  Lucan  theology  from  the  survey  just  made?  Obviously,  if 
the  position  outlined  here  is  correct  in  at  least  its  basic  thrust, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  any  longer  of  Luke-Acts'  adaptation  of 
various  eschatological  traditions  as  a  response  to  the  delay  of  the 
parousia.  The  history  of  salvation  scheme  in  the  Lucan  writings 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  Evangelist's  accommodation  to  a 
parousia  which  has  receded  into  an  indefinite  future.  It  is  rather 
Luke's  means  of  rejecting  a  view  of  the  parousia  as  actualized 
entirely  in  the  present.  Luke's  history  of  salvation  scheme  is  an 
expression  of  the  Evangelist's  eschatological  reservation.^^  More- 
over, if  the  position  taken  here  is  tenable,  it  contributes  one  more 
strand  of  evidence  to  the  contention  that  Luke's  place  in  early 
Christianity  is  to  be  found  among  the  anti-heretical  writers.  The 
indisputable  fact  is  that  the  eschatological  distortion  combatted 
by  the  Third  Evangelist  is  usually  found  to  be  part  of  Gnostic  or 
proto-gnostic  tendencies  in  the  early  church. 

II.   Two  Lucan  Traits  Related  to  Lucan  Eschatology 

Conzelmann's  reading  of  Luke-Acts  is  based  not  only  upon] 
certain  passages  explicitly  related  to  the  eschatological  perspectivej 
of  the  two  volumes  such  as  ^ve  have  examined  in  the  first  part  ofj 
this    paper,    but   also   on    two    Lucan    characteristics    which    are 
thought  to  be  related  implicitly  to  the  Lucan  eschatological  per- 
spective. These  traits  are:  (1)  the  Evangelist's  addition  of  the  Acts 
to  his  Gospel,  and  (2)  his  attempt  in  the  Third  Gospel  to  write 
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a  "life  of  Jesus."  Both  factors  are  regarded  by  Conzelmann  as 
clear  indications  that  Luke  is  responding  to  the  delay  of  the 
parousia. 

Regarding  the  first  Lucan  characteristic,  the  Evangelist's  addi- 
tion of  Acts  to  the  Third  Gospel,  Conzelmann  quotes  Philip 
Vielhauer  approvingly:  "How  uneschatological  Luke's  thinking 
is  is  proved  not  only  by  the  contents,  but  by  the  very  fact  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles."  ^*  In  following  this  line  Conzelmann  per- 
petuates the  position  of  Bultmann.  In  his  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament  Bultmann  states:  "The  very  fact  that  he  (Luke)  writes 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  earliest  history  of  the  Christian 
church — in  which  the  eschatological  congregation,  of  course, 
would  have  no  interest- — shows  how  far  removed  he  is  from  its 
own  way  of  thinking.  The  fact  that  he  wrote  Acts  as  a  sequel  to 
his  Gospel  completes  the  confirmation  that  he  has  surrendered 
the  original  kerygmatic  sense  of  the  Jesus-tradition  and  has  his- 
torized  it."  ^^  This  inclusion  of  Acts,  then,  is  clear  proof  that  its 
author  is  preparing  for  a  rather  long  duration  of  the  world. 

Intertwined  with  this  view  is  the  assumption  that  in  writing 
the  Acts  the  Evangelist  had  no  kerygmatic  model  as  he  had  in 
the  composition  of  the  Gospel. ^^  Most  likely  this  is  an  accurate 
assumption  since  the  references  to  the  apostolic  witness  in  the 
speeches  of  Acts  are  certainly  Lucan. ^'''  Even  if  there  was  an  appeal 
to  the  apostolic  witness  in  the  early  kerygma — as  has  been 
claimed  for  I  Corinthians  15:8-5 — this  can  hardly  account  for 
Acts  which  gives  not  so  much  a  record  of  various  instances  of  wit- 
nessed resurrection  appearances  as  an  account  of  the  extension  of 
the  apostolic  tradition  throughout  one  section  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  the  succession  of  the  same  tradition  from  the  original 
witnesses  to  the  elders  of  the  post-Pauline  period.^^  If  it  is  not  a 
kerygmatic  model  on  which  Acts  is  based,  then  what  model  does 
it  follow?  Within  the  Bultmann  camp  the  alternative  to  kerygma 
is  history.  So  if  Acts  has  no  kerygmatic  model  it  must  follow  a 
historical  one.  The  author,  then,  wrote  a  historical  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  early  church.  An  eschatological 
congregation,  however,  would  not  be  concerned  about  a  history 
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of  its  origins  and  development.  Only  if  its  eschatological  con- 
sciousness had  been  lost  under  pressure  from  a  delayed  parousia 
would  the  community  become  concerned  with  its  own  history. 
Hence  the  very  presence  of  Acts  is  a  testimony  to  Luke's  response 
to  the  delay  of  the  parousia. 

The  question  that  must  be  asked  at  this  point  is:  are  the  only 
possible  models  for  Acts  those  of  kerygma  and  history?  I  think  not. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  intended  to  offer  a  third  option.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  in  Luke's  world,  insofar 
as  a  teaching  was  concerned,  "authority  was  represented  by  suc- 
cession."^^ This  was  especially  true  of  the  schools  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  where  each  master  handed  down  doctrine  and  au- 
thority to  his  disciples.  A  whole  literature  on  these  successions 
(StaSoxat)  grew  up  in  the  Hellenistic  world.  Sotion  of  Alexandria,! 
between  200  and  170  B.C.E.,  produced  his  work  entitled  i^iahoxq 
or  AtaSoxat.''*'  Hcraclides  of  Lembus,  about  181-146  B.C.E., 
brought  out  his  AtaSox??  in  six  books. ^^  Two  citizens  of  Rhodes, 
Sosicrates  and  Antisthenes,  in  the  second  century  B.C.E.  wrote 
works  on  the  successions  of  the  philosophers.^^  Strabo  in  his 
Geography  traces  the  succession  from  Aristotle  of  his  library.^^ 
Cicero  traces  a  succession  from  Plato  of  those  who  inherited  his 
"system  and  authority."  Of  several  of  these  successors  he  says  that 
they  "were  assiduous  defenders  of  the  doctrine  they  had  received 
from  their  predecessors."^^  Near  the  time  of  Shammai  and  Hillel, 
Suidas  traced  the  fourteen  stage  succession  in  the  Epicurean 
school  which  lasted  from  271-44  B.C.E. '^^  In  his  Natural  History 
Pliny  (23-79  C.E.)  expresses  his  astonishment  over  the  survival  of 
magic  through  so  long  a  period  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "treatises 
are  wanting,  and  besides  there  is  no  line  of  distinguished  or  con- 
tinuous successors  to  keep  alive  their  memory."  ^^  The  implication 
is,  of  course,  that  a  line  of  succession  was  the  normal  thing  among 
such  teachers.  Plutarch  refers  to  a  succession  of  Stoic  scholars  in 
Babylon. ^^  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
successions  of  Greek  philosophers.^^  The  fullest  discussion  of  the  j 
successions  is  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius'  Lives  of  Eminent  Phi-  i 
losophers  early  in  the  third  century  C.E.^^  In  speaking  of  one 
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Metrodorus,  an  eminent  disciple  of  Epicurus,  Laertius  says  that 
from  his  first  acquaintance  with  Epicurus  he  never  left  him  ex- 
cept for  once  for  six  months  when  he  visited  his  native  place.^*^*^ 
What  was  true  of  the  Greek  philosophical  schools  held  for  other 
teachers  and  doctrines  as  well.  Sotion  also  gave  a  place  to  bar- 
barians in  his  coverage  of  the  successions  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers.^"^ In  his  Menippus,  Lucian  (125-180  C.E.)  says  that  he 
resolved  to  go  to  Babylon  and  address  himself  to  "one  of  the 
Magi,  the  disciples  and  successors  of  Zoroaster."  ^'^^  In  the  second 
century  C.E.,  in  his  Enchiridium,  Pomponius  Sextus  set  forth 
the  succession  of  Roman  jurists  down  to  his  time.^*^^  Celsus,  more- 
over, traced  a  succession  in  medicine. ^°^  The  Jews  also  utilized 
the  Hellenistic  succession  principle.  Eusebius  says  that  in  the 
second  century  B.C.E.,  Eupolemos,  a  Jew,  set  forth  the  idea  of  a 
succession  of  prophets  from  Moses  to  Joshua.^"^  In  the  first  cen- 
tury C.E.  Josephus  is  aware  of  a  prophetic  succession. ^^*^  At  the 
beginning  of  Pirke  Aboth  the  rabbis  set  out  what  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  succession  list  in  antiquity.  "The  Pharisees  also — in 
order  to  be  respectable  and  respected — wanted  to  establish  their 
pedigree  or  spiritual  ancestry.  They  traced  what  might  be  called 
a  professorial  succession  for  their  school  just  as  the  Platonists  did 
for  theirs."  ^°^  The  Christians,  of  course,  were  not  to  be  outdone. 
How  inevitable  the  Christian  appropriation  of  the  succession 
motif  was  may  be  seen  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  where  the  deposit 
of  doctrine  is  said  to  be  passed  on  from  Paul  through  Timothy  to 
the  elders  of  the  post-Pauline  church  (cf.  esp.  II  Tim.  2:2).  Even 
the  Christian  Gnostics  laid  claim  to  such  a  succession.  The  Epistle 
of  Ptolemy  to  Flora  which  speaks  explicitly  of  the  apostolic  tra- 
dition which  has  come  down  in  succession  is  but  one  example 
among  many.^°^  The  authority  of  a  doctrine  in  Luke's  world  was 
very  closely  connected  with  the  theme  of  a  succession  of  teachers 
from  the  master,  teachers  whose  great  task  was  to  transmit  faith- 
fully the  doctrine  of  the  school.  If  Luke  wanted  to  claim  au- 
thority for  his  tradition,  therefore,  he  would  very  likely  appeal, 
in  terms  of  the  common  idiom  of  his  day,  to  a  succession  of  tra- 
dition and  teachers  from  Jesus. 
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This  succession  theme  is  precisely  what  one  finds  in  Luke- 
Acts. ^^^  The  twelve  are  chosen  in  Galilee  at  the  beginning  of 
Jesus'  public  ministry  and,  like  the  eminent  disciple  of  Epicurus, 
never  leave  him  except  for  once,  during  which  brief  interval 
Luke  recounts  nothing  in  Jesus'  career.  These  apostles,  like  Plato's 
successors,  inherit  Jesus'  system  and  authority,  being  fully  in- 
structed and  empowered.  Accordingly  they  control  the  extension 
of  the  gospel  from  Jerusalem.  When  the  emphasis  shifts  from  the 
original  twelve  to  Paul,  it  is  only  after  Paul's  "ordination"  to 
apostleship  by  a  church  approved  by  Jerusalem. ^^^^  The  succession 
then  follows  from  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  who  being  fully 
instructed,  are  to  guard  the  flock  of  God.  As  Luke  sees  it,  there 
is  a  succession  from  Jesus  to  the  twelve  to  Paul  to  the  Ephesian 
elders.  The  Christians  have  a  "professorial  succession"  for  their 
"school"  just  as  the  Platonists  and  Pharisees  do  for  theirs.  In  this 
way  the  Evangelist  furnishes  the  certainty  he  has  promised 
Theophilus  (Luke  1:4)  in  categories  intelligible  to  a  citizen  of 
the  Greco-Roman  world. ^" 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  since  Socrates, 
philosophy  was  regarded  as  not  merely  technical  knowledge  but 
rather  as  a  mode  of  life  thought  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
founder  of  the  philosophical  school. ^^-  The  perpetuation  of  the  " 
founder's  discovery,  then,  was  achieved  not  only  by  his  writing 
books.  The  truest  writing  was  written  in  the  soul  of  the  student. 
Moreover,  the  mode  of  life  characteristic  of  the  school's  founder 
was  not  to  be  discerned  solely  from  books  of  his  teaching.  The 
founder  had  lived  his  doctrine.  His  doctrine,  therefore,  was  per 
petuated  in  the  lives  of  his  successors.  For  the  founder's  successors 
to  transmit  his  teaching  faithfully  meant  that  they  not  only  taughl 
as  he  taught  but  also  lived  as  he  lived. ^^'^  Elias  Bickerman  has 
pointed  to  a  connection  between  the  succession  lists  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  this  understanding  of  philosophy.  He  claims  that  th 
reason  for  the  lists  of  philosophical  succession  was  to  point  t 
those  who  had  "lived"  a  doctrine  as  the  locus  of  the  true  teach- 
ing.^^^  Here  was  the  importance  of  a  "living  succession." 

This  understanding  of  philosophy  in  antiquity  and  its  relatio: 
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to  the  function  of  the  philosophical  succession  lists  casts  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  Lucan  writings  in  which  we  have  already 
found  a  similar  motif  of  succession.  The  author's  interest  in  the 
twelve  apostles,  Paul,  and  the  Ephesian  elders  is  not  a  concern 
merely  with  the  verbal  content  of  the  master's  teaching — though 
he  is  most  certainly  concerned  about  that — but  also  with  the 
"lived"  aspect  of  Jesus'  doctrine.  The  remarkable  correspond- 
ences between  the  events  of  Jesus'  career  in  the  Third  Gospel  and 
the  events  of  the  apostles'  lives  in  Acts,^^^  as  well  as  the  emphasis 
on  Paul's  example  in  the  speech  of  Acts  20:17  ff.,  seem  to  confirm 
this  conclusion.  The  Evangelist  would  have  us  see  the  life  of  Jesus 
being  lived  out  in  the  lives  of  his  successors. ^^^  Hence,  it  is  to  the 
apostles  who  have  lived  it  that  one  must  look  for  the  faithful 
transmission  of  the  true  doctrine.  The  fact  that  the  author  fills 
out  his  line  of  succession  with  numerous  ideal  scenes  of  apostolic 
action  so  that  we  have  not  a  succession  list  but  a  succession  nar- 
rative may  very  well  point  to  a  problem  in  the  Lucan  community. 
The  appeal  to  Paul's  example  and  manner  of  life  in  Acts  20:17  ff. 
is  probably  intended  to  forestall  misuse  of  the  figure  of  the  apostle 
by  the  false  teachers  who  confront  the  Ephesian  guardians  of  the 
flock. ^^^  In  like  manner  the  succession  narrative  which  shows  in 
some  detail  the  apostolic  manner  of  life  may  be  meant  to  define 
the  content  of  the  true  Christian  tradition  by  showing  it  in  its 
"living"  form  over  against  certain  distortions  in  the  Lucan  com- 
munity. 

When  the  two  themes  of  a  succession  of  doctrine  and  teachers, 
and  of  a  lived  teaching,  are  linked  together,  as  they  are  in  the 
Hellenistic  world  of  Luke's  time,^^^  then  we  have  the  model  most 
nearly  approximating  what  is  found  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Lucan 
Acts.  My  contention  is  that  the  Lucan  Acts  is  a  narrative  form 
arising  out  of  a  Christianization  of  two  related  Hellenistic  themes, 
philosophical  succession  and  lived  doctrine.  Taken  together,  these 
themes  form  the  model  for  the  Lucan  Acts  of  the  Apostles. ^^^ 
Such  a  form  is  hardly  what  the  Bultmannians  mean  by  history, 
even  though  it  has  in  common  with  a  historical  model  the  re- 
counting of  certain  events  of  the  past  in  narrative  form.  Unlike 
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history — as  the  Bultmannians  conceive  it — the  Lucan  Acts  is  not 
concerned  merely  to  reconstruct  events  as  part  of  a  picture  of  the 
past.  Its  concern  is  primarily  with  the  present,  though  it  uses  a 
picture  of  the  past  for  its  present  goals.  At  the  same  time,  such  a 
form  can  hardly  be  called  kerygma,  even  though  it  has  in  common 
with  a  kerygmatic  model  the  concern  for  an  authentic  Christian 
self-understanding.  Unlike  the  kerygma  the  Lucan  Acts  is  de- 
signed to  establish  and  give  certainty  for  the  true  tradition.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  can  be  legitimately  described  by  neither 
kerygma  nor  history.  It  belongs  to  yet  a  third  source,  a  narrative 
form  which  Christianizes  the  Hellenistic  philosophical  succession 
and  lived  doctrine  motifs.  If  so,  then  the  presence  of  the  Acts 
alongside  the  Third  Gospel  does  not  in  and  of  itself  point  to  the 
problem  of  the  delay  of  the  parousia.  The  driving  motive  behind 
the  composition  of  the  Lucan  Acts,  as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the 
model  on  which  it  is  based,  is  not  an  adjustment  to  a  delayed 
parousia  but  rather  a  concern  to  establish  a  defense  against  a 
distortion  of  doctrine  and  life  in  the  Lucan  community.  The 
presence  of  Acts  points  to  the  problem  of  heresy  as  the  occasion 
for  the  Lucan  corpus.  This  means,  of  course,  that  for  the  Evan- 
gelist the  Acts  has  the  logical  priority  in  his  scheme  for  the  two- 
volume  work. ^2°  It  is  the  Acts  in  which  the  widespread  Hellenistic 
guarantee  of  a  pure  tradition  is  found. 

Regarding  the  second  Lucan  characteristic — the  Lucan  "life 
of  Jesus" — Conzelmann  thinks  that  the  picture  of  Jesus  in  the 
Third  Gospel  is  not  kerygmatic  or  eschatological.^-^  Rather  Jesus  is 
seen  as  belonging  to  past  history,  as  a  historical  phenomenon.  In 
taking  this  stance  he  continues  the  contention  of  Bultmann  that 
Luke  "endeavors  as  a  historian  to  describe  the  life  of  Jesus  in  his 
Gospel."  ^-^  In  so  doing  he  "has  surrendered  the  original  keryg- 
matic sense  of  the  Jesus-tradition  and  has  historized  it."  ^^^  What 
this  means  exactly  can  be  grasped  if  we  recall  Bultmann's  two 
allowed  alternatives  in  dealing  with  a  historical  phenomenon. 
One  can  either  be  interested  in  reconstructing  the  past  or  in 
learning  what  one  needs  for  his  present  practical  life.^^^  In  this 
context  he  says  that  the  kerygma  is  a  proclamation  addressed  not 
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to  the  theoretical  reason  (as  a  historical  reconstruction  would  be) 
but  to  the  hearer  as  a  self.^^^  Kerygma  is  personal  address  to  the 
hearer.  126  'pj^g  kerygma,  "in  contrast  to  all  other  historical  tradi- 
tion, accosts  the  hearer  as  personal  challenge."  ^^'^  It  is  "by  nature, 
personal  address  which  accosts  each  individual,  throwing  the  per- 
son himself  into  question  by  rendering  his  self-understanding 
problematic,  and  demanding  a  decision  of  him."  ^^^  The  kerygma 
is  eschatological  (i.e.,  linked  with  the  passing  of  the  old  man,  the 
creation  of  the  new)  "just  in  this  fact,  that  it  does  not  become  a 
fact  of  the  past  but  constantly  takes  place  anew  in  the  present."  ^^^ 
For  Conzelmann  too,  for  the  Jesus-tradition  to  be  eschatological 
is  for  it  to  be  kerygmatic,  that  is,  have  the  immediate  effect  of  a 
summons. 1^"  It  would  appear,  then,  that  for  Bultmann  and  Con- 
zelmann "learning  what  one  needs  for  his  present  practical  life" 
can  only  be  realized  if  the  historical  phenomenon  is  kerygmatic. 
Moreover,  since  Luke  is  not  kerygmatic,  it  can  only  be  a  recon- 
struction of  the  past  addressed  to  the  theoretical  reason  rather  than 
to  the  hearer  as  a  self.  This  loss  of  the  original  kerygmatic  sense  of 
the  Jesus  tradition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  "one  no  longer  thinks  of 
oneself  as  awaiting  an  imminent  parousia.  .  .  ."  ^^^  The  very  treat- 
ment of  Jesus  in  the  Third  Gospel,  therefore,  is  an  implicit  testi- 
mony to  the  thesis  that  Luke-Acts  was  written  to  deal  with  the 
delay  of  the  parousia. 

My  question  is:  is  it  really  true  that  the  Jesus  tradition  in  the 
Third  Gospel  does  not  have  the  character  of  personal  address  so 
that  it  cannot  throw  the  person  himself  into  question  by  render- 
ing his  self-understanding  problematic,  demanding  of  him  a  de- 
cision? Is  it  really  true  that  the  Third  Evangelist  as  a  historian 
wrote  a  life  of  Jesus  so  that  Jesus  was  seen  only  as  belonging  to 
past  history?  I  think  not.  The  following  paragraphs  offer  evidence 
for  another  position. 

In  recent  years  so  much  has  been  made  of  the  implications  of 
the  fact  that  the  Third  Evangelist  added  the  Acts  to  the  Lucan 
Gospel  that  no  one  seems  to  have  raised  the  question  of  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  the  author  placed  the  Third  Gospel 
before  the  Acts.  It  is  certainly  a  legitimate  question,  however,  not 
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only  because  the  Acts  is  logically  prior  to  the  Gospel  in  the  Lucan 
scheme  of  things  but  also  because  elsewhere  in  Luke's  time  when 
the  question  of  a  Christian  succession  was  treated  (e.g.,  I  Clement 
and  the  Pastorals),  no  need  was  felt  to  spell  out  the  content  of  the 
Jesus-tradition,  i.e.,  what  Jesus  did  and  said  in  a  meaningful 
larger  context.  Regardless  of  how  the  literary  and  historical  rela- 
tionships between  Luke-Acts,  I  Clement,  and  the  Pastorals  are 
understood,  the  two  latter  treatments  of  the  matter  of  a  Christian 
succession  represent  two  other  options  which  were  open  to  the 
Third  Evangelist  besides  the  one  he  chose.  A  consideration  of  the 
Lucan  position  in  relation  to  his  alternatives  will  enable  us  to 
answer  the  question:  why  was  Luke  prefixed  to  the  Acts?^^^ 

II  Timothy  2:2  clearly  points  to  a  succession  of  tradition  from 
Paul  through  Timothy  to  the  elders  of  the  post-apostolic  period. 
It  is  such  a  succession  that  the  author  of  the  Pastorals  hopes  will 
serve  as  a  defense  against  the  heretics  with  whom  his  church  is 
confronted.  If  we  ask  our  author  why  the  appointment  of  the 
elders  was  made  by  the  apostolic  men,  his  answer  is  that  such  a 
succession  exists  in  order  to  serve  the  tradition  by  preserving,  de- 
fending, and  preaching  it.  The  elders'  raison  d'etre  is  their  service 
of  the  tradition  which  is  entrusted  to  them.  In  the  Pastorals,  the 
Word  has  a  theological  priority  over  the  ministry.^'^^  In  I  Clement 
42-44,  however,  quite  a  different  conception  of  Christian  suc- 
cession emerges.  Although  the  succession  from  Christ  to  the 
apostles  emphasizes  the  preaching  of  the  good  news,  just  as  the 
succession  from  Moses  by  way  of  the  prophets  is  that  the  latter 
"testify  with  him  to  his  legislation"  (43:1),  when  Clement  con- 
siders the  transition  from  apostles  to  bishops  and  deacons  or  to 
presbyters,  the  emphasis  shifts  from  teaching  to  offering  Christian 
sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  (cf.  44:4).  The  bishops  are 
not  bearers  of  apostolic  tradition  in  I  Clement.^^^  On  the  one 
hand,  Clement  seems  to  reflect  the  Christian  appropriation  of  the 
Hellenistic  and  Jewish  concept  of  a  succession  of  teachers  and 
teaching,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  give  the  theme  of  suc- 
cession another  twist  so  that  it  becomes  a  ministerial  succession 
without  the  controlling  theme  of  apostolic  tradition.  If  we  were 
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to  ask  Clement  why  the  apostolic  appointment  of  elders  was  made, 
he  would  say  that  it  was  made  in  order  to  serve  a  divine  order, 
apparent  also  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
legitimate  chain  of  ministry.  I  Clement  bases  the  elders'  raison  d' 
etre  on  their  apostolic  appointment  in  accordance  with  the  hier- 
archical order  planned  by  God.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  two 
quite  different  conceptions  of  succession  from  the  apostles.  In 
both  cases  it  is  legitimate  to  talk  about  a  ministerial  succession 
from  the  apostles. ^^^  The  difference  lies  in  the  elders'  raison  d' 
etre,  and  their  resultant  position  with  reference  to  the  Word  or 
apostolic  tradition.  The  succession  in  the  Pastorals  has  its  closest 
non-Christian  analogy  in  the  successions  of  the  Greek  philosoph- 
ical schools  and  those  of  the  Jewish  rabbis.  In  both  the  philo- 
sophical schools  and  in  rabbinic  Judaism  there  is  a  succession  of 
teachers  from  an  earlier  master,  the  function  of  whom  is  to  serve 
the  tradition  and  keep  it  pure.  The  succession  in  I  Clement,  in 
spite  of  echoes  of  the  school  succession,  is  in  reality  much  nearer 
to  the  kind  of  succession  one  finds  among  priests  in  Judaism. ^^^ 
Here  the  succession  of  ministers  expresses  the  divinely  ordered 
plan  for  the  life  of  the  people  of  God.  With  which  of  these  con- 
ceptions of  Christian  succession  does  Luke-Acts  have  the  greater 
affinity? 

While  Luke-Acts  contains  a  concept  of  a  ministerial  succession 
from  the  apostles,  it  is,  like  the  successions  in  the  philosophical 
schools  and  in  the  Pastorals,  a  succession  whose  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  tradition.  The  Evangelist  decides  against  the  alternative  rep- 
resented by  I  Clement.  If  Luke  had  accepted  the  Clementine 
option  in  his  situation,  he  would  have  based  his  entire  defense 
against  error  on  the  authority  of  the  elders,  whose  apostolic  ap- 
pointment set  them  up  according  to  the  divine  plan  as  the  legiti- 
mate authority.  A  profound  theological  issue  was  at  stake  here. 
Merely  to  affirm  a  succession  of  tradition  from  the  twelve  through 
Paul  to  the  elders  of  his  own  time,  who  had  been  fully  instructed 
but  whose  authority  resided  in  their  apostolic  appointment  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  hierarchical  plan  for  the  people  of  God,  was 
to  be  devoid  of  controls  on  the  church  officials.  All  of  the  defense 
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against  heresy  would  be  located  in  the  authority  of  certain  eccle- 
siastical officials,  an  authority  given  them  by  the  fact  of  their 
apostolic  appointment,  and  perhaps  closely  associated  with  the 
fact  that  with  them  the  tradition  was  deposited,  but  now  an  au- 
thority which  could  and  would  become  autonomous.  Merely  with- 
out further  ado,  to  assert  the  apostolic  appointment  and  the  sue-  ' 
cession  of  tradition  to  the  elders  of  the  post-apostolic  age,  who 
were  then  appealed  to  as  the  bulwark  against  heresy,  would  be  to 
give  these  officials  power  to  legitimate  the  tradition.  That  tradi- 1| 
tion  would  be  apostolic  which  the  elders  (and  their  successors) 
named  apostolic.  Only  if  Luke  specified  the  content  of  the  apos- 
tolic tradition  would  there  be  controls  on  the  authority  of  the 
elders.  Defining  the  content  and  boundaries  of  the  apostolic  tra-  1 
dition  would  then  be  left  not  solely  to  the  reliability  of  apostolic  i 
appointees  but  would  be  crystallized  in  a  written  form.  The 
Lucan  dialectic  seems  to  be:  the  church  officials  appointed  by  the 
apostles  are  part  of  a  succession  of  teachers  which  guarantees  that 
the  tradition  here  recorded  is  apostolic,  but  at  the  same  time,  that 
ministry  is  apostolic  which  teaches  what  is  here  crystallized  in  the 
Third  Gospel  and  preaches  according  to  the  pattern  established  by 
the  apostles  (i.e.,  the  speeches  of  Acts).  Once  the  Gospel  is  made 
to  precede  Acts,  and  the  apostolic  speeches  are  inserted  into  Acts, 
it  is  clear  that  in  the  Lucan  succession  the  elders  are  appointed 
in  order  to  serve  the  tradition.  The  church  and  its  ministry  are 
brought  under  the  judgment  of  the  apostolic  word.  It  is  the  Word 
which  legitimizes  the  church  and  its  ministry  and  not  vice  versa.^'^'^ 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  for  Luke  the  apostolic  tradition 
was,  by  his  act  of  writing,  crystallized  in  Luke-Acts.  Something  of 
the  significance  of  this  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  how 
the  two  different  views  of  succession  mentioned  above  affect  the 
understanding  of  further  succession  after  the  specified  generation 
of  elders.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the 
apostles  is  but  an  expression  of  a  divinely  willed  order  for  the 
life  of  the  people  of  God,  then  one  must  provide  for  an  indefinite 
chain  of  bishops.  If  the  office  is  a  part  of  God's  plan  for  his  people, 
then  the  succession  must  continue  as  long  as  the  people  of  God 
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exist.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  I  Clement  mak- 
ing such  a  provision  part  of  apostolic  instruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  succession  from  the  apostles  is  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  the  apostolic  tradition  (i.e.,  guarding  it  against  distortion, 
etc.),  then  the  chain  of  presbyters  must  continue  so  long  as  the 
service  is  required.  If,  hypothetically,  the  function  was  no  longer 
necessary,  then  neither  would  be  the  ministerial  succession.  If, 
moreover,  the  apostolic  tradition  could  better  be  served  in  another 
way,  the  succession  would  lose  its  basic  rationale  and  elders/ 
bishops  would,  if  continuing  to  exist,  find  their  job  description 
altered.  The  author  of  Luke-Acts,  with  a  functional  view  of  suc- 
cession, nearer  to  the  Pastorals  than  to  I  Clement,  believed  that 
the  tradition  could  better  be  guarded  in  his  time  by  crystallizing 
the  oral  tradition  delivered  to  the  elders,  and  guaranteed  by  them, 
into  an  orderly  written  narrative.  For  Luke,  a  written  form  of 
the  apostolic  tradition  was  a  better  guardian  than  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  presbyters.  Hence,  as  far  as  the  Third  Evangelist  was 
concerned,  the  ministerial  succession  was  useful  up  to  his  time 
in  that  it  preserved  and  guaranteed  the  tradition  he  was  now 
putting  into  writing.  After  the  composition  of  Luke-Acts,  how- 
ever, a  presbyter's  job  description  would  be  altered  somewhat. 
His  function  would  be  limited  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
orderly  written  account  of  the  apostolic  Word.  Henceforth,  as  far 
as  Luke  was  concerned,  no  other  tradition  in  his  community  could 
rightly  be  appealed  to  as  apostolic.^^^  Ruled  out  of  order  would 
be  oral  traditions  generally.  Luke  would  have  as  little  patience 
with  Clement  of  Alexandria's  claim  to  secret  oral  yvwo-t?  descended 
from  the  apostles  in  unbroken  sequence  (xara  StaSoxa?),^^^  as  with 
similar  claims  by  the  Naassenes,^^^  a  Basilides,^^^  Valentinus,^^^  or 
Ptolemy.^^^  It  is  likely  that  Luke  would  even  have  questioned 
Irenaeus'  claim  that  the  apostolic  tradition  had  come  down  to 
him  through  the  succession  of  bishops. ^^^  For  Luke,  the  succession 
ended  with  his  written  account.  If  there  proved  to  be  a  there- 
after, the  elders-bishops  were  to  use  it  interpreting  his  work.  The 
apostolic  tradition  is  now  written  and  that  ministry  and  that 
church  are  apostolic  which  teach  and  preach  as  it  is  here  written. ^^^ 
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If  this  is  so,  then  the  author  of  Luke-Acts  conceived  of  his  task  as 
a  canonical  (i.e.,  normative)  one.  In  writing  Luke-Acts  to  define 
the  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  apostolic  tradition,  Luke  did 
essentially  the  same  thing  that  the  Old  Catholic  Church  did  in 
the  formation  of  its  New  Testament  canon.  He  distinguished  be- 
tween the  apostles'  tradition  and  all  subsequent  teaching.  One 
way  of  putting  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  "tradition" 
shifts  with  the  writing  of  Luke-Acts.  Before,  "tradition"  meant 
apostolic  doctrine  handed  down  in  succession.  After,  "tradition" 
means  commentary  on  apostolic  doctrine  now  written  down.  The 
Lucan  writings  thereby  become  an  early  (the  earliest?)  self- 
conscious  step  toward  the  formation  of  a  New  Testament  canon. ^^^ 
Even  the  basic  Gospel-Apostle(s)  structure  of  the  later  canon  is 
already  present  in  the  Lucan  Gospel-Acts  pattern. ^^^ 

Another  option  for  Luke  was  that  tendency  represented  in  the 
Pastorals.  Their  author,  like  Luke,  believed  that  the  Christian 
succession  was  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  tradition.  However, 
for  the  author  of  the  Pastorals  all  of  the  content  of  the  true  tra- 
dition that  was  sensed  as  necessary  was  a  cluster  of  "apostolic" 
summaries  such  as  certain  hymns,  creeds,  and  household  codes. 
Aside  from  the  content  supplied  by  these  traditional  fragments, 
the  author  was  satisfied  to  affirm  the  fact  of  a  succession  of  teach- 
ers and  tradition  from  the  apostle  Paul,  and  to  locate  that  tradi- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  elders-bishops  of  his  time.  There  was  a 
written  content  of  apostolic  tradition  under  whose  judgment  the 
teachers  stood,  but  the  specified  tradition  did  not  include  a  col- 
lection of  Jesus'  deeds  and  words.  This  approach  was  certainly 
an  option  for  the  Third  Evangelist.  Why  then  would  the  author 
of  Luke-Acts,  whose  Acts-form  grew  out  of  the  Hellenistic  theme 
of  a  succession  of  teachers  who  had  lived  their  doctrine  in  order 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  false  doctrine,  feel  any  need  to  precede 
his  Acts  with  a  Gospel?  Like  the  Pastorals,  the  Acts  already  con- 
tained a  series  of  summaries  of  "apostolic"  tradition  located  in 
the  speeches  attributed  to  Peter,  Stephen,  James,  and  Paul.  What 
more  content  was  necessary? 

The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  circumstances  of  Luke's  own 
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time.  The  Lucan  community  was  confronted  by  a  hermeneutical 
crisis  centering  on  the  meaning  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Jesus 
tradition.  Someone  in  the  Lucan  sphere  of  influence  was  inter- 
preting the  tradition  of  Jesus'  words  and  deeds  in  ways  considered 
illegitimate  by  the  Third  Evangelist.  The  first  part  of  this  paper 
has  attempted  to  show  that  the  eschatological  dimensions  of  cer- 
tain facets  of  Jesus'  career  were  being  interpreted  so  as  to  legiti- 
mate an  over-realized  eschatology  among  Christians  of  Luke's 
own  time;  namely,  Jesus'  words  about  the  secret  presence  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  his  earthly  ministry,  the  avaX.r]iJi\}/is  of  Jesus, 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  An  article  of  mine  published  in  New 
Testament  Studies  in  1968  has  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  cer- 
tain Christological  distortions  confronted  the  Evangelist  and  his 
church,  distortions  based  on  a  particular  interpretation  of  Jesus' 
baptism  and  ascension. ^^^  Interestingly,  both  this  Docetic  trans- 
formation of  Christology  and  the  spiritualization  of  eschatology 
by  Luke's  opponents  possess  a  common  factor.  Both  are  based  on 
certain  interpretations  of  the  Jesus-tradition  which  are  made  pos- 
sible by  their  violation  of  what  Luke  regards  as  the  proper  order 
of  events  in  salvation  history. 

This  is  clearly  the  case  with  the  eschatological  distortions.  At 
each  point  where  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Jesus-tradition  has 
been  noted,  the  major  argument  used  by  Luke  against  an  over- 
realized  eschatology  is  the  setting  up  of  certain  stages  that  must 
transpire  before  the  End  arrives.  Such  a  scheme  of  stages  serves  to 
locate  each  phenomenon  in  its  proper  context  in  the  history  of 
salvation.  Luke  responds  to  the  detachment  of  various  Jesus- 
traditions  from  their  legitimate  context  by  a  careful  delineation 
of  the  proper  order  of  events  in  salvation  history. 

The  Christological  distortions  with  which  the  Lucan  com- 
munity was  faced  were  also,  in  part,  due  to  a  violation  of  what 
Luke  regards  as  the  proper  order  of  events  in  salvation  history.^^^ 
The  ascension  was  interpreted  by  Luke's  opponents  as  a  spiritual 
event  which  took  place  before  the  passion  events  in  Jerusalem. 
The  baptism  was  understood  by  them  as  the  descent  of  the  spirit- 
ual Savior  upon  the  human  Jesus  and,  therefore,  as  the  moment 
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of  Jesus'  being  begotten  Son  of  God.  In  response,  Luke's  argument 
not  only  affirms  the  corporeality  of  the  ascension  and  baptism 
phenomena  but  also  attempts  to  place  each  event  in  its  proper 
context.  The  ascension  comes  after  the  passion.  Hence  the  one 
who  ascends  is  the  one  who  died  and  rose.  The  baptism  comes 
after  Jesus'  birth  and  before  his  public  ministry.  Hence  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit  is  not  his  being  begotten  Son  of  God  but  his 
being  anointed  servant  of  the  Lord.  Again  Luke's  technique  for 
responding  to  heresy  is  seen  to  be  the  careful  delineation  of  the 
proper  order  of  events  in  salvation  history. 

Such  a  manner  of  argument  is  not  the  sole  possession  of  Luke 
in  early  Christianity,  just  as  the  problem  the  Third  Evangelist 
faced  is  not  peculiar  to  his  time  and  place.  In  two  other  anti- 
heretical  writers,  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  a  similar  problem  and 
mode  of  response  are  found.  In  his  Against  Heresies,  Irenaeus 
complains  that  the  Gnostics  try  to  adapt  the  Jesus-tradition  to 
their  own  position. ^^*^  "In  so  doing,  however,  they  disregard  the 
order  (rdiiv)  and  the  connection  (elpiMov)  of  the  Scriptures,  and  so 
far  as  in  them  lies,  dismember  and  destroy  the  text.  By  trans- 
ferring passages,  and  dressing  them  up  anew  .  .  .  they  succeed  in 
deluding  many  through  their  wicked  art  in  adapting  the  oracles 
of  the  Lord  to  their  opinions."  They  "endeavor,  by  violently 
drawing  away  from  their  proper  connection,  words,  expressions, 
and  parables  whenever  found,  to  adapt  the  oracles  of  God  to  their 
baseless  fiction."  Irenaeus'  argument  against  the  heretical  viola- 
tions of  context  is  to  appeal  to  the  proper  order.  For  example,  he 
argues  that  if  it  had  been  the  Fourth  Evangelist's  intention  in  the 
prologue  to  his  gospel  to  speak  about  the  Ogdoad  above  "he  would 
surely  have  preserved  the  order  (ra^tv)  of  its  production. "^^^  In 
contrast  to  the  heretics,  the  orthodox  Christian  "when  he  has  re- 
stored every  one  of  the  expressions  quoted  to  its  proper  position 
(ra^tv),  and  has  fitted  it  to  the  body  of  the  truth,  he  will  lay  bare, 
and  prove  to  be  without  any  foundation,  the  figment  of  these 
heretics."  ^^^ 

Tertullian,  in  his  The  Prescription  Against  Heretics,  reflects 
a  similar  situation.  Analogous  to  the  way  the  heretics  treat  the 
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Jesus-tradition  is  the  treatment  in  Tertullian's  time  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  "You  see  in  our  own  day,  composed  out  of  Vergil,  a 
story  of  a  wholly  different  character,  the  subject  matter  being  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  verse,  and  the  verse  according  to  the 
subject  matter."  In  like  manner,  certain  collectors  of  Homeric 
odds  and  ends,  "stitch  into  one  piece,  patchwork  fashion,  works 
of  their  own  from  the  lines  of  Homer,  out  of  many  scraps  put 
together  from  this  passage  and  from  that  (in  miscellaneous  con- 
fusion)." ^^^  Unquestionably,  says  TertuUian,  the  Scriptures  offer 
an  even  better  opportunity  for  this  sort  of  perverse  effort.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  problem,  TertuUian  contends  that  "no  divine  say- 
ing is  so  unconnected  and  diffuse,  that  its  words  only  are  to  be 
insisted  on,  and  their  connection  left  undetermined.  "^^^  Context 
or  order  is  important.  When,  therefore,  the  Valentinians  appeal 
to  Matthew  7:7,  "Seek  and  you  shall  find,"  TertuUian  answers: 
"But  when  was  this  said?  At  the  outset  when  there  was  still  doubt 
whether  he  was  the  Christ."  ^^^  The  logion  is,  therefore,  not  prop- 
erly used  when  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  Christians,  who 
know  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  should  continue  to  seek,  i.e.,  for  the 
secret  Gnosis  the  Valentians  offer. ^^"^  The  argument  from  order  or 
context  is,  therefore,  a  major  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the  anti- 
heretical  writers  of  the  early  church. 

It  may  very  well  be  this  argument  from  order  is  used  by  the 
anti-heretical  writers  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian  and  by  the  author 
of  Luke-Acts,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Luke  1:3  when  the 
Evangelist  expresses  his  intention  to  write  an  orderly  (Ka6eirj<s) 
account.^^^ 

If  we  are  correct  in  claiming  that  Luke  conceived  of  his  task  as 
a  canonical  one,  attempting  to  insure  that  the  apostolic  word 
legitimate  the  church  and  its  ministry  and  not  vice  versa,  and  if 
we  are  correct  in  contending  that  Luke  prefixed  his  picture  of 
Jesus  to  the  Acts  in  no  small  measure  because  of  a  heretical  mis- 
use of  the  Jesus-tradition,  attempting  to  correct  the  hermeneutical 
error  in  his  community  by  locating  various  strands  of  tradition  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  history  of  salvation,  should  we  regard 
Luke's  Gospel  as  a  historian's  "Life  of  Jesus"?  Hardly.   In  pre- 
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fixing  the  Jesus-tradition  to  the  Acts,  Luke  has  been  concerned 
with  his  readers'  achievement  of  authentic  Christian  existence. 
(1)  Gnostic  hermeneutics  reflect  a  type  of  response  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Of  course,  the  self-understanding  derived  from  such  a  response  is 
severely  conditioned  by  the  Gnostics'  dualistic  assumptions.  Luke's 
picture  of  Jesus  has  the  purpose  of  raising  the  question  for  those 
holding  to  a  Docetic  Christology  and  a  spiritualized  eschatology 
as  to  whether  their  self-understanding  is  an  authentically  Chris- 
tian one.  It  is  intended,  moreover,  to  assure  those  of  the  opposite 
persuasion  that  their  self-understanding  is  an  authentically  Chris- 
tian one.  (2)  A  concept  of  the  ministry  such  as  we  found  in  I 
Clement  also  represents  a  type  of  response  to  Jesus,  though  one 
that,  from  the  Lucan  point  of  view,  is  short-sighted  in  its  view 
of  the  dialectic  between  church  and  Word.  Luke's  Gospel,  to- 
gether with  the  speeches  of  Acts,  is  intended  to  call  into  question 
a  ministry  which  sees  itself  as  legitimating  the  Word.  The  Evan- 
gelist intends  to  say  that  authentically  Christian  existence  finds 
the  church's  ministry,  as  well  as  all  her  ordinary  members,  under 
the  judgment  of  the  apostolic  message  written  here.^^^  The  picture 
of  Jesus  in  the  Third  Gospel,  therefore,  is  not  addressed  to  the 
theoretical  reason  but  to  the  hearer  as  a  self.  Luke's  Gospel  is  not 
kerygmatic.  Nevertheless,  when  taken  together  with  Acts,  it  ac- 
costs the  hearer  as  a  personal  challenge,  throwing  the  person 
himself  into  question  by  rendering  his  self-understanding  prob- 
lematic. Its  concern  is  with  the  achievement  of  an  authentically 
Christian  existence.  Summing  up,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  picture  of  Jesus  with  which  the  Evangelist  confronts  us  in 
the  Third  Gospel  arises  not  out  of  a  tragic  change  of  perspective 
created  by  the  delayed  parousia  but  out  of  an  early  Christian's 
attempt  to  guard  his  community  against  heresy  and  to  preserve 
authentically  Christian  existence  in  his  time.  The  Lucan  picture 
of  Jesus,  just  as  the  existence  of  Acts  and  numerous  eschatological 
sections  of  the  two-volume  work,  places  Luke  among  the  anti- 
heretical  writers  of  the  early  church. 

While  this  essay  has  yielded  support  for  Luke's  "new  look"  re- 
sulting from  Conzelmann's  monograph  of  1954 — he  is  no  longer 
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regarded  primarily  as  a  historian  but  as  a  theologian — at  the  same 
time  it  has  challenged  Conzelmanns  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  Lucan  theology.  If  the  basic  thrust  of  this  paper  is  tenable, 
then  the  clue  to  Luke's  thought  is  not  the  parousia's  delay  but  the 
pressure  of  heresy  in  the  Lucan  community.^^^ 
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16  As  for  example,  F.  F.  Bruce,  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Acts,  New  International 
Commentary  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1956),  p.  38;  and  C.  S.  C.  Williams,  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  Harper's  Commentaries  (New  York:  Harper,  1957),  p.  56.  Both  men 
explain  the  verse  in  light  of  the  presumed  political  aspirations  of  the  disciples  during 
Jesus'  lifetime  (cf.  Mark  10:35fl:.).  That  such  eschatological  problems  elsewhere  are 
explicitly  related  to  Luke's  own  time  should  give  one  pause  at  Acts  1:6. 
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17  Haenchen,  Apostelgeschichte,  p.   Ill;   Bruce,  Book   of  Acts,  p.   38.   Of  course 
Haenchen  locates  the  setting  in  Luke's  own  time,  Bruce  in  Jesus'  ministry.  BothI 
however,  take  the  question  to  be  asking:  Is  the  Kingdom  coming  with  the  gift  of  ihi 
Holy  Spirit? 

18  Haenchen,  Apostelgeschichte,  p.  Ill,  n.  8.  The  fikv  ovv  hardly  has  disjunctive 
force  enough  to  prevent  this  association. 

^^  H.  J.  Cadbury,  "Acts  and  Eschatology,"  in  The  Background  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Its  Eschatology,  ed.  W.  D.  Davies  and  D.  Daube  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1956),  p.  309. 

20  F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  2nd  ed.  (London:  Tyndale,  1952),  p.  90; 
C.  F.  Sleeper,  "Pentecost  and  Resurrection,"  JBL,  84  (1965),  390,  following  Kirsopp 
Lake,  regards  the  words  as  a  Lukan  addition.  Trugott  Holtz,  Untersuchungen  iiber 
die  Alttestamentlichen  Zitate  bei  Lukas,  TU,  104  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1968), 
p.  11,  feels  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  two  words  are  from  Luke  or  a  source. 
The  probabilities  are  with  the  former  alternative. 

21  As  the  more  probable  text  of  verse  17  says  explicitly.  In  support  of  this  reading, 
see  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  "An  Eclectic  Study  of  the  Text  of  Acts,"  in  Biblical  and  Patristic 
Studies  in  Memory  of  R.  P.  Casey,  ed.  J.  N.  Birdsall  and  R.  W.  Thomson  (Freiburg: 
Herder,  1963),  p.  65.  For  the  opposite,  but  improbable,  position  see  Haenchen,  p.  142. 
Haenchen  thinks  the  B  text  is  original  because  according  to  Lucan  theology  the  End- 
time  has  not  yet  broken  in  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  point  about  Lucan  theology 
is,  of  course,  only  partially  correct.  His  observation,  therefore,  does  not  necessitate  the 
B  reading.  Holtz,  Zitate  bei  Lukas,  p.  7,  merely  follows  Haenchen  and  adds  nothing 
to  the  argument. 

"  The  distinction  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Peter  by  G.  E.  Ladd,  "The  Christol- 
ogy  of  Acts,"  Foundations,  11  (1968),  27-41,  especially  p.  31.  It  is  correctly  attributed 
to  Luke  by  Flender,  St.  Luke,  p.  96,  n.  1,  and  p.  97. 

23  See  my  book  Luke  and  the  Gjiostics  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1966),  pp.  29fF.,  and 
article,  "An  Anti-Gnostic  Tendency  in  Lucan  Christology,"  pp.  262-63.  Further, 
R.  Zehnle,  "Jesus'  Death  in  Lucan  Soteriology,"  Theol.  Stud.,  30  (1969),  426. 

24  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  p.  124. 

25  Friedrich  Hauck,  Das  Evangelium  des  Lukas,  THKNT  (Leipzig:  A.  Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1934),  p.  215. 

26  Flender,  St.  Luke,  p.  94. 

27  W.  Manson,  Luke,  p.  198;  Erich  Klostermann,  Das  Lukasevangelium,  HBNT 
(Tubingen:  Mohr,  1919),  p.  538. 

28  So  J.  M.  Creed,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  (London:  Macmillan,  1930), 
p.  219.  See  also  the  useful  summary  of  interpretations  with  a  conclusion  like  that 
drawn  here  in  G.  E.  Ladd,  Jesus  and  the  Kingdom  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1964), 
p.  224,  n.  25. 

29  As  B.  S.  Easton,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1926), 
p.  262,  saw  years  ago:  This  reply  "to  Luke  ...  is  doubtless  a  side  glance  at  Christians 
who  allegorized  away  the  primitive  eschatology;  cf.  II  Tim.  2:18." 

2<>Plummer,  Luke,  p.  407;  Easton,  Luke,  p.  261;  Hauck,  Lukas,  pp.  216-17.  Sudden- 
ness is  there  in  the  image  (as  Conzelmann,  Theology,  p.  124)  but  it  is  subordinate  to 
brightness,  that  is,  being  universally  visible. 

31  Plummer,  Luke,  p.  408;  Flender,  St.  Luke,  p.  94. 

32  Flender,  St.  Luke,  p.  94.  The  period  of  exaltation  seems  much  more  appropriate 
to  the  context  than  the  life  of  Jesus  (as  Conzelmann,  Theology,  pp.  124—25)  or  the 
days  of  revealing  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man,  beginning  with  the  Transfiguration 
and  ending  with  the  final  consummation  (as  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  The  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke,  Harper's  Commentaries  [New  York:  Harper,  1958],  p.  231).  It  also  fits  into 
the  same  pattern  of  thought  that  we  have  noted  in  the  speech  attributed  to  Peter  in 
Acts  2. 

33  Most  recently,  Leaney,  Luke,  p.  261. 
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3*Cf.  W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Way  of  the  Lord,  pp.  71-72,  for  what  follows.  A.  W. 
Mosley,  "Audiences  in  the  Gospels,"  NTS,  10  (1963),  pp.  139ff.,  regards  the  elimination 
of  Marcan  secret  revelations  to  disciples  as  characteristic  of  Luke.  The  emphasis  on 
the  public  nature  of  the  tradition  was  a  typical  anti-Gnostic  strategem  (cf.  II  Tim. 
2:2). 

35  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  p.  129. 

36  M.  D.  Goulder,  Type  and  History  in  Acts  (London:  SPCK,  1964),  pp.  114ff.;  Tal- 
bert, Luke  and  the  Gnostics,  pp.  79ft. 

37  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  pp.  126,  130.  He  bases  this  in  part  on  Luke 
2I:7's  change  of  Mark  13:4's  awreXelcreai  to  ylvecrOai — a  very  slender  thread.  Cf.  also 
"Present  and  Future  in  the  Synoptic  Tradition,"  Journal  for  Theology  and  the 
Church,  5  (1968),  44. 

38  On  the  textual  problem,  see  n.  21.  For  a  point  of  view  very  near  what  follows, 
see  F.  O.  Francis,  "Eschatology  and  History  in  Luke-Acts,"  JAAR,  37  (1969),  49-63,  a 
very  interesting  article. 

39  Flender,  St.  Luke,  p.  1 14,  correctly  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  an 
eschatological  event. 

*o  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  pp.  131-32. 

41 /fofd.,  p.  40,  n.  1. 

*2/foid.,  p.  114. 

*3/fezd.,  p.  130. 

*4/6zd.,  pp.  129-130. 

^5  I  bid.,  p.  132. 

**>  Easton,  "The  Purpose  of  Acts,"  in  Earliest  Christianity,  ed.  F.  C.  Grant  (Green- 
wich, Conn.:  Seabury,  1954),  p.  93. 

47  Plummer,  Luke,  p.  411;  Hauck,  Lukas,  p.  215;  Rengstorff,  Lukas,  pp.  195,  197; 
Easton,  Luke,  p.  261. 

*8C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  "The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  and  the  Eschatology  of 
Luke-Acts,"  SJTh,  16  (1963),  297-301,  especially  p.  299. 

49  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  p.  107. 

5**  Francis,  "Eschatology  and  History  in  Luke-Acts,"  p.  61. 

51  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  p.  130. 

52  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  "The  Lucan  Portrait  of  Christ,"  NTS,  2  (1956),  172;  Leaney, 
Luke,  p.  141;  Talbert,  "The  Lukan  Presentation  of  Jesus'  Ministry  in  Galilee,"  Re- 
view and  Expositor,  64  (1967),  491-92. 

53  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  "The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,"  in  Studies  in  the 
Gospels:  Essays  in  Memory  of  R.  H.  Lightfoot,  ed.  D.  E.  Nineham  (Oxford:  Blackwell, 
1955),  p.  190;  Flender,  St.  Luke,  p.  23. 

54  As  E.  E.  Ellis,  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  New  Century  Bible  (Camden,  N.J.:  Nelson, 
1966),  p.  242,  supposes.  In  his  commentary,  Ellis  sees  a  multiplicity  of  eschatological 
problems  reflected  in  Luke  (cf.  p.  210).  This  procedure  is  valid  only  if  a  hypothesis  of 
one  problem  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  evidence.  A  larger  measure  of  Ellis'  problem  is 
his  failure  to  distinguish  what  language  must  mean  at  various  stages  in  its  history  of 
development. 

55  This  similarity  has  been  pointed  out  by  Schmid,  Lukas,  p.  305. 

56  H.  E.  Todt,  The  Son  of  Man  in  the  Synoptic  Tradition,  trans.  D.  M.  Barton, 
N.T.  Library  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1965),  p.  39. 

57  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  pp.  109,  116. 
58/Wd.,  p.  108. 

^^  Ibid.,  pp.  108,232. 

60  Joachim  Jeremias,  The  Parables  of  Jesus,  trans.  S.  H.  Hooke,  rev.  ed.  (New  York: 
Scribner's,  1963),  pp.  50,  56,  94. 

61  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  rev.  ed.  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1961), 
p.  129. 

62  Recognized  by  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  p.  108. 
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63  Jeremias,  Parables,  pp.  54-55. 
6*  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

65  Eta  Linnemann,  Jesus  of  the  Parables,  p.  135. 

66  Space  prohibits  an  exegesis  of  all  passages.  For  a  discussion  of  Luke  4:16ff.,  see 
Francis,  "Eschatology  and  History  in  Luke — Acts,"  p.  60. 

6''  Against  Heresies,  n:31:2  (Ante-Nicene  Fathers). 

68 /bfd.,  1:23:5.  J 

69  Refutation  of  All  Heresies,  V:3.  ^ 

7o/f,fd.,  VL30. 

■^1  A.  Guillaumont  et  al..  The  Gospel  according  to  Thomas  (New  York:  Harper, 
1959),  p.  29. 

^2  Michel  Malinine  et  al.,  De  Resurrectione  (Epistula  Rheginum)  (Zurich:  Rascher 
Verlag,  1963),  p.  66,  lines  15-16.  Cf.  also  p.  66,  lines  25-26,  and  p.  62,  line  39-p.  63, 
line  2. 

"  R.  McL.  Wilson,  The  Gospel  of  Philip  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1962),  p.  49. 

7*  Chapter  19. 

^5  This  line  of  interpretation  includes  such  names  as  Chrysostom,  Grotius,  Billroth, 
Usteri,  Oldshausen,  Godet,  von  Soden,  Schniewind,  Kiimel,  Kasemann,  Bartsch,  J.  M. 
Robinson,  E.  Schweizer,  R.  M.  Grant,  H.  Koester.  The  most  recent  discussion  of  the 
alternatives  with  a  conclusion  favorable  to  this  point  of  view  is  that  of  J.  H.  Wilson, 
"The  Corinthians  Who  Say  There  Is  No  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,"  ZNW,  59  (1968), 
90-107.  Cf.  also,  J.  H.  Schiitz,  "Apostolic  Authority  and  the  Control  of  Tradition: 
I  Cor.  15,"  NTS,  15  (1969),  439-56,  especially  p.  440. 

^6  Wilson,  "The  Corinthians  Who  Say  There  Is  No  Resurrection  of  the  Dead," 
p.  103,  107. 

"^  Eduard  Schweizer,  Church  Order  in  the  New  Testament,  trans.  F.  Clarke,  SBT, 
32  (Naperville:  Allenson,  1961),  p.  101. 

^8  H.  Koester,  "The  purpose  of  the  Polemic  of  a  Pauline  Fragment  (Phil.  3),"  NTS, 
8  (1962),  317-32. 

^9  R.  H.  Fuller,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Studies  in  Theology, 
55  (London:  Duckworth,  1966),  pp.  58-59. 

80  Chap.  22. 

81  On  what  follows,  see  Ernst  Kasemann,  "Zum  Thema  der  Urchristlichen  Apo- 
kalyptik,"  ZTK,  59  (1962),  280;  J.  M.  Robinson,  "Kerygma  and  History  in  the  New 
Testament,"  in  The  Bible  and  Modern  Scholarship,  ed.  J.  P.  Hyatt  (Nashville: 
Abingdon,  1965),  p.  124. 

82  Cf.  Fuller,  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  pp.  57-58. 

83  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  differences  between  Paul  and  Luke  by  Philip 
Vielhauser,  "On  the  'Paulinism'  of  Acts,"  in  Studies  in  Luke-Acts,  pp.  33-50.  For  a 
balanced  approach  to  the  problem  the  article  by  Vielhauser  must  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  Ulrich  Wilckens,  "Interpreting  Luke-Acts  in  a  Period  of  Existen- 
tialist Theology,"  in  Studies  in  Luke-Acts,  pp.  60-83,  and  Peder  Borgen,  "From  Paul 
to  Luke,"  CBCl,  31  (1969),  168-82.  For  our  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  following 
similarities  between  Luke  ana  Paul: 

(1)  Both  Luke  and  Paul  believe  that  the  End  will  come  in  their  generations  (Luke 
21:32;  18:8,  etc.;  I  Thess.  4-5;  I  Cor.  15). 

(2)  Both,  however,  have  an  eschatological  reservafion  which  refuses  to  allow  the 
possibility  of  an  over-realized  eschatology  (Luke  19;  17;  Acts  1-2;  Romans  6; 
I  Cor.  15;  Phil.  3). 

(3)  Both  think  in  terms  of  certain  epochs  or  stages  that  must  transpire  before  the 
End  comes  (Luke  19;  17;  Acts  1-2;  I  Cor.  15;  Rom.  9-11). 

(4)  Both  regard  the  present  as  the  time  of  Christian  witness  and  in  that  sense  "now" 
can  be  regarded  as  the  time  of  salvation,  that  is,  the  time  of  decision  though  not 
of  complete  fulfillment  (Luke  21;  Acts  2;  II  Cor.  4-5;  Rom.  15). 

While  significant  differences  still  exist  between   Luke  and  Paul,  differences  which 
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should  not  be  minimized,  a  proper  reading  of  the  two  theologians  enables  us  to  recog- 
nize their  agreements,  particularly  in  the  area  of  eschatology,  as  well  as  their  dis- 
agreements. 

84  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  p.  14,  n.  1. 

85  Trans.  K.  Grobel  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1955),  II,  116-17. 

86  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  p.  15,  n.  1. 
8''  Talbert,  Luke  and  the  Gnostics,  pp.  19-22. 

88  Borgen,  "From  Paul  to  Luke,"  p.  190,  claims  that  the  fact  that  Luke's  Gospel  is 
followed  by  Acts  is  no  Lucan  innovation  called  forth  by  the  delay  of  the  parousia  but 
rather  is  a  reflection  of  the  same  type  of  phenomenon  as  reflected  in  I  Cor.  15:1-11. 
The  moot  question  of  the  relation  between  Paul's  letters  and  Acts  prevents  our  basing 
any  conclusions  on  a  Pauline  model  for  Acts. 

89  Adolf  Harnack,  The  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Two  Cen- 
turies, trans.  F.  L.  Pogson,  Crown  Theological  Library,  31  (London:  Williams  & 
Norgate,  1910),  p.  123. 

9f*See  R.  D.  Hicks'  Introduction  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philoso- 
phers, Loeb  Classical  Library  (Harvard  University  Press,  1950),  I  xxiv;  and  C.  H. 
Turner,  "Apostolic  Succession,"  in  Essays  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  and  the 
Ministry,  ed.  H.  B.  Swete  (London:  Macmillan,  1918),  p.  198. 

91  Ibid. 

92  Ibid. 
93X111:1:54. 

94  ^cademfca,  1:34-35  (Loeb). 

95  Elias  Bickerman,  "La  chaine  de  la  tradition  Pharisienne,"  RB,  59  (1952),  49. 

96  XXX:4  (Loeb). 

97  de  exilo,  c.  14.  Cited  by  Turner,  "Apostolic  Succession,"  p.  198.  In  the  "Appendix" 
to  his  essay  Turner  gives  additional  references  to  succession  terminology  used  of 
philosophical  schools  and  teachers. 

98  Miscellanies,  1:14. 

99  See  especially  1:13-15;  11:47;  X:  16-17. 

100  X:  22. 

101  Bickerman,  "La  chaine  de  la  tradition  Pharisienne,"  p.  50. 

102  Chap.  6  (Loeb). 

103  w  J)  Davies,  "Reflections  on  Tradition:  The  Aboth  Revisited,"  in  History  and 
Interpretation:  Studies  Presented  to  John  Knox,  ed.  W.  R.  Farmer  et  al.  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  1967),  p.  141. 

104  Bickerman,  "La  chaine  de  la  tradition  Pharisienne,"  p.  50. 

105  p.  E.,  IX:30.  Eusebius  Werke,  8  Bande:  Die  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  ed.  Karl 
Mras,  GCSEJ,  VIII/2  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1956). 

100  Against  Apion,  I:8:38ff. 

107  Davies,  "Reflections  of  Tradition,"  p.  141. 

108  In  Epiphanius,  Against  Heresies,  XXXIII: 7. 

109  See  Talbert,  Luke  and  the  Gnostics,  pp.  49-56;  Ernst  Kasemann,  "Ministry  and 
Community  in  the  New  Testament,"  in  Essays  on  New  Testament  Themes,  trans. 
W.  J.  Montague,  SBT,  41  (Naperville:  Allenson,  1964),  pp.  89ff.;  R.  M.  Grant,  "Church 
History  in  the  Early  Church,"  in  Transitions  in  Biblical  Scholarship,  ed.  J.  C. 
Rylaarsdam,  Essays  in  Divinity,  6  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1968),  pp.  289ff.,  293. 
The  claim  by  Walter  Schmithals,  Das  kirchliche  Apostelamt  (Gdttingen:  Vandenhoeck 
&  Ruprecht,  1961),  p.  237,  that  (1)  Luke  is  not  interested  in  a  succession  from  the 
apostles,  and  (2)  that  Acts  21:18ff.  where  such  a  view  clearly  is  found  is  due  to  Luke's 
source,  is  incredible  in  light  of  the  evidence.  Conzelmann,  "Luke's  Place  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Early  Christianity,"  in  Studies  in  Luke-Acts,  p.  304,  also  claims  that 
Luke  does  not  make  the  tradition  secure  through  apostolic  succession.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  an  accurate  statement  depends  upon  how  one  understands   this  succession. 

iioEaston,  "The  Purpose  of  Acts,"  p.  59.  With  Acts  13:1-3  compare  14:23  and  20:28; 
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also  I  Tim.  4:14;  II  Tim.  1:6.  Georg  Giinther  Blum,  Tradition  und  Sukzession,  AGTL, 
9  (Berlin:  Lutherisches  Verlagshaus,  1963),  pp.  58,  90,  thinks  that  the  succession  idea 
in  early  Christianity  came  from  rabbinic  Judaism  rather  than  the  Hellenistic  philo- 
sophical schools.  The  chief  reason  is  that  in  Judaism  we  find  an  ordination  analogous 
to  that  found  in  early  Christian  sources.  This  is  unconvincing  in  light  of  ordination 
in  philosophical  circles  (Cf.  Turner,  "Apostolic  Succession,"  p.  199).  For  the  purposes 
of  this  essay,  however,  the  immediate  source  of  the  succession  idea  is  irrelevant.  At  the 
same  time  one  should  remember  that  rabbinic  Judaism  existed  as  part  of  the  Hellen- 
istic world. 

m  Geographical  overtones  are  not  unheard  of  in  the  succession  lists.  That  is,  a 
teacher  and  a  teaching  may  be  identified  with  a  particular  geographical  locale  and  a 
movement  from  one  place  to  another  may  be  noted.  Cf.  Strabo,  Geography,  XIII:  1:54; 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives,  1:13-15. 

112  Bickerman,  "La  chaine  de  la  tradition  Pharisienne,"  p.  49;  A.  K.  Rogers,  A 
Student's  History  of  Philosophy,  3d  ed.  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1963),  p.  127.  Rogers 
quotes  Seneca  {Letters,  11:4):  "Philosophy  is  .  .  .  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds  ...  it 
forms  and  fashions  the  mind,  sets  in  order  our  life,  directs  our  action,  shows  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  to  be  left  undone  .  .  .  Without  it  none  can  live  fearlessly, 
none  securely  .  .  ." 

113  Cf.  Epicurus'  last  will  as  it  is  recorded  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent 
Philosophers,  X:  16-17.  He  is  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the  "Common  life." 
Birger  Gerhardson,  Memory  and  Manuscript,  trans.  E.  J.  Sharpe  (Lund:  C.  W.  K. 
Gleerup,  1961),  pp.  184-85,  calls  attention  to  the  phenomenon  in  rabbinic  Judaism, 
"The  paths  of  the  Torah  are  taught  by  way  of  imitatio  magnstri."  "The  pupil  is  a 
witness  of  the  words  and  actions  of  his  teacher,  and  when  a  question  is  brought  up 
.  .  .  the  various  teachers  and  pupils  who  participate  in  the  discussion  are  able  to 
illustrate  the  question  by  repeating  or  applying  a  narrative  tradition  concerning  the 
procedure  of  an  earlier  teacher  .  .  ."  (p.  184)  Gerhardsson  also  claims:  "Irenaeus'  lively 
portrait  of  Polycarp's  life  and  conduct  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  said 
...  on  the  subject  of  imitatio  magistri."  (p.  205)  In  Against  Heresies  IX:xxvii:2-5, 
Irenaeus  certainly  reflects  this  mentality.  The  true  elder  in  succession  is  the  one 
whose  life  gives  no  lie  to  the  tradition  he  transmits. 

11*  Bickerman,  "La  chaine  de  la  tradition  Pharisienne,"  p.  50;  apparently  accepted 
by  Davies,  "Reflections  on  Tradition,"  p.  141.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  perhaps 
this  mentality  lies  behind  the  statement  of  Papias  that  he  preferred  the  living  voice 
(Eusebius,H.£.,  111:39:4). 

115  Recognized  by  many,  summarized  conveniently  by  R.  B.  Rackham,  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Westminster  Commentaries,  14th  ed.  (London:  Methuen,  1951),  p.  xlvii. 
Cf.  also  Violet  Wilkinson,  The  Centre  of  History  (Oxford  University  Press,  1967), 
p.  75. 

116  It  is  incorrect  to  depict  the  lives  of  the  apostles  in  Acts  solely  in  Divine  Man 
terms,  even  though  some  of  Luke's  traditions,  like  some  traditions  used  by  Mark  and 
John,  reflect  a  Divine  Man  mentality.  The  apostles  in  Acts  share  Jesus'  sufferings  as 
well  as  his  powers  (e.g.,  Stephen;  Paul).  It  is  a  serious  misunderstanding  of  Luke-Acts 
to  say  that  "in  Luke  the  passion  narrative  has  become  an  appendix  to  the  Gospel" 
and  that  "Luke  was  a  student  of  Paul's  opponents  (i.e.,  in  II  Cor.)  rather  than  of  Paul 
himself"  as  is  rather  rashly  done  by  Helmut  Koester,  "PNfiMAI  AIA<I>0P0I:  The 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Diversification  in  the  History  of  Early  Christianity,"  HTR,  58 
(1965),  314,  315.  For  an  appraisal  of  the  positive  significance  of  suffering  in  Luke-Acts, 
see  Luke  and  the  Gnostics,  pp.  71-82;  and  Sehnle,  "Jesus'  Death  in  Lucan  Soteriology," 
420^4. 

ii^Gunther  Klein,  Die  Zwolf  Apostel,  FRLANT,  77  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht,  1961),  pp.  183,  211-16. 

118  On  the  emphasis  on  lived  doctrine  in  connection  with  a  succession  of  tradition 
in  rabbinic  Judaism,  cf.  n.  113.  After  all,  Judaism  was  in  some  sense  a  part  of  the 
Hellenistic  world. 
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119  It  is  important  to  stress  that  it  is  the  Lucan  Acts  about  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  apocryphal  Acts  are  not  formed  on  the  pattern  of  the  canonical  Acts,  most  prob- 
ably. The  apocryphal  Acts  are  essentially  different  from  the  Lucan  Acts  in  genre  and 
literary  form  as  much  as  in  content  and  theology.  It  may  be  legitimate  to  regard  the 
apocryphal  Acts  as  Christian  aretalogies,  but  it  is  incorrect  so  to  regard  the  Lucan 
Acts.  Though  Luke  uses  Divine  Man  traditions,  his  total  conception  is  different.  On 
the  differences  between  the  Lucan  Acts  and  the  apocryphal  Acts,  see  Edgar  Hennecke, 
New  Testament  Apocrypha,  ed.  W.  Schneemelcher,  trans.  R.  McL.  Wilson  (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster,  1965),  II,  168-76,  581. 

120  At  least  four  scholars  in  this  century  have  argued  that  Acts  was  written  prior  to 
Luke.  (1)  F.  H.  Chase,  "The  Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Criticism,"  Cambridge 
Theological  Essays,  ed.  H.  B.  Swete  (London:  Macmillan,  1905),  pp.  371^19; 
(2)  C.  S.  C.  Williams,  "The  Date  of  Luke-Acts,"  Exp.T.,  64  (1953),  283-84;  (3)  Roland 
Koh,  The  Writings  of  St.  Luke  (Hong  Kong:  The  Diocesan  Literature  Committee, 
1953),  chaps.  2,  3;  (4)  H.  O.  Russell,  "Which  Was  Written  First,  Luke  or  Acts?"  HTR, 
68  (1955),  167-74.  The  arguments  are  unconvincing.  The  position  has  not  been  sub- 
stantiated. It  is  not  the  contention  here  that  Acts  was  written  first,  only  that  it  has 
logical  priority  in  the  Lucan  plan. 

121  Conzelmann,  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  pp.  11,  13,  17,  186. 

122  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  II,  116. 
123/foid.,  p.  117. 

^'^'^  Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1958),  p.  51. 

125  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

126  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  II,  128. 

127  Ibid.,  I,  306. 

128  Ibid.,  p.  307. 

129  Ibid.,  p.  302. 

130  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  p.  232. 

131  Ibid.,  p.  186. 

132  C.  K.  Barrett,  Luke  the  Historian  in  Recent  Study,  (London:  Epworth,  1961), 
pp.  75-76,  has  called  for  such  a  comparison  of  Luke-Acts  with  contemporary  Early 
Catholic  writings  such  as  I  Clement.  This  is  what  we  propose  to  do  here.  Barrett's 
article,  "Stephen  and  the  Son  of  Man,"  in  Apophoreta:  Festschrift  fiir  Ernst  Haen- 
chen,  ed.  W.  Eltester  (Berlin:  Alfred  Topelmann,  1964),  pp.  32-38,  attempts  to 
interpret  Lucan  eschatology  too  much  through  Johannine  spectacles. 

133  Gerhard  Krodel,  "Forms  and  Functions  of  Ministries  in  the  New  Testament," 
Dialog,  8  (1969),  200-01.  This  point  has  been  missed  by  Ernst  Kasemann,  "Ministry 
and  Community  in  the  New  Testament,"  pp.  86-89,  and  "Unity  and  Diversity  in  New 
Testament  Ecclesiology,"  Nov.T.,  6  (1963),  292-93. 

13*  Hans  Freiherr  von  Campenhausen,  Kirchliche  Amt  und  geistliche  Vollmacht  in 
den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten  BHT,  14  (Tubingen:  Mohr,  1953),  p.  172;  Blum, 
Tradition  und  Sukzession,  p.  49,  n.  20;  pp.  49-51;  and  Turner,  "Apostolic  Succession," 
p.  112. 

135  The  usual  way  Protestants  attempt  to  avoid  the  problem  of  a  ministerial  suc- 
cession in  the  earliest  Christian  documents  is  by  speaking  of  a  succession  of  apostolic 
tradition  rather  than  an  apostolic  succession.  (Cf.  Krodel,  "Forms  and  Function  of 
Ministries  in  the  New  Testament,"  p.  200,  on  the  Pastorals;  Talbert,  Luke  and  the 
Gnostics,  p.  54,  n.  12,  on  Luke-Acts.)  This  is  an  inadequate  description  for  both  the 
Pastorals  and  Luke-Acts.  As  in  the  philosophical  school  successions,  there  is  both  a 
succession  of  tradition  and  of  teachers,  of  teaching  and  of  authority.  The  crux  is  not 
whether  there  is  a  ministerial  succession  or  not  but  rather  how  the  ministry  is  con- 
ceived in  relation  to  the  apostolic  tradition.  E.g.,  for  an  office  to  be  in  succession  from 
the  apostles  is  quite  different  from  an  official's  being  a  successor  of  an  apostle. 

136  Arnold  Ehrhardt,  The  Apostolic  Succession  in  the  First  Two  Centuries  of  the 
Church  (London:  Lutterworth,  1953),  pp.  43-82,  after  sketching  the  various  types  of 
succession  lines  that  existed  in  the  environment  of  early  Christianity,  concludes  that 
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priesthood  was  the  root  of  apostolic  succession.  The  sacerdotal  lists  furnish  the  closest 
analogy  to  the  Christian  lists.  While  this  is  not  true  for  the  Pastorals  and  Luke-Acts, 
it  may  very  well  be  true  for  I  Clement. 

137  Again  the  point  has  been  missed  by  Kasemann,  "Ministry  and  Community  in  the 
New  Testament,"  pp.  89-91;  "Unity  and  Diversity  in  New  Testament  Ecclesiology," 
p.  293;  "Paul  and  Nascent  Catholicism,"  Journal  for  Theology  and  the  Church,  3 
(1967),  23-24. 

138  Conzelmann,  "Luke's  Place  in  the  Development  of  Early  Christianity,"  p.  305, 
assesses  it  properly.  Luke  "Does  not  merely  want  to  complement  but  to  replace  his 
predecessors.  He  offers  not  a  contribution  to  the  tradition  but  the  tradition."  Also 
"Luke  believes  that  once  the  tradition  is  formed  it  can  no  longer  be  developed." 

139  The  Miscellanies,  VI:61:3.  On  Clement's  view  of  a  secret  tradition,  see  R.  P.  C. 
Hanson,  Origen's  Doctrine  of  Tradition  (London:  SPCK,  1954),  pp.  53-72. 

1*0  Hippolytus,  Refutation  of  All  Heresies,  V:l-ll. 

141  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Miscellanies,  VII:  106:4. 

142  Ibid. 

143  Epistle  to  Flora,  VII:9;  in  Epiphanius,  Against  Heresies,  XXXIII:7. 

'^^  Against  Heresies,  111:3:1.  Although  Irenaeus  held  to  a  co-inherence  of  Scripture 
and  tradition  which  denied  the  validity  of  extra-scriptural  tradition,  Luke  apparently 
would  have  held  that  the  rule  of  faith  by  which  the  Gospel  was  to  be  interpreted  was 
to  be  found  in  the  written  "apostolic"  summaries  in  the  speeches  of  Acts.  Hence,  for 
Luke,  even  tradition  was  now  written.  Scripture  was  to  be  interpreted  by  scripture. 

145  The  second  century  tradition  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  the  Pauline  Gospel 
may  be  explained  by  these  observations.  The  elders  receive  the  gospel  from  Paul. 
That  tradition,  in  part,  is  set  out  in  the  Third  Gospel.  Hence  it  is  the  Pauline  Gospel. 
Of  course,  this  would  mean  that  such  a  belief  arose  before  the  collection  of  the  Four- 
fold Gospel  and  the  separation  of  Luke  from  Acts,  in  the  period  when  Luke  and  Acts 
were  still  joined  together.  That  is,  it  would  be  a  very  early  tradition  but  still  one 
based  on  a  reading  of  Luke- Acts. 

146  Since  1950  the  term  "Early  Catholic"  has  been  used  by  the  Bultmann  school  to 
differentiate  a  certain  layer  of  New  Testament  writings  from  the  kerygmatic  center  of 
the  Canon.  Recognition  of  the  existence  of  Early  Catholicism  in  the  New  Testament 
has  confronted  the  Bultmannians  with  a  difficult  decision.  Should  one  consider  the 
Early  Catholicism  in  the  New  Testament  as  an  expression  of  the  gospel  and  embark 
on  the  road  to  Late  Catholicism  as  did  Heinrich  Schlier?  Or  should  one  regard  the 
Early  Catholicism  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  departure  from  the  gospel  and  endorse 
only  a  "Canon  within  a  Canon"  as  does  Ernst  Kasemann?  Catholic  theologians  have 
attempted  to  eliminate  the  latter  alternative,  arguing  that  it  is  a  reductionist  pro- 
cedure based  on  a  subjective  evaluation  of  the  centrality  of  Paul.  (Cf.  Hans  Kiing, 
The  Council  in  Action,  trans.  C.  Hastings  [New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1963],  pp.  159- 
95;  J.  H.  Elliott,  "A  Catholic  Gospel:  Reflections  on  'Early  Catholicism'  in  the  New 
Testament,"  CfiQ,  31  [1969],  213-23.)  The  Episcopal-Anglican  variety  of  scholar  has 
searched  for  a  middle  ground  between  the  two  extremes,  affirming  that  Early  Ca- 
tholicism (i.e.,  the  institutional  structures:  canon,  creed,  baptismal  and  eucharistic 
liturgies,  bishops  in  apostolic  succession)  must  be  accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
canon  and  as  having  normative  significance  for  all  succeeding  ages,  while  at  the  same 
time  cautioning  that  it  stands  open  to  balance  and  correction  from  other  parts  of  the 
Canon,  including  Paul.  (Cf.  R.  H.  Fuller,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, pp.  196-7;  also  note  R.  R.  Williams,  "Church  History  in  Acts:  Is  It  Reliable?", 
p.  160.)  The  interpretation  of  Luke-Acts  offered  in  the  paper  opens  yet  another 
theological  option.  The  Lucan  brand  of  Early  Catholicism  (i.e.,  canon;  apostolic  sum- 
maries [=creed?];  ministry  in  succession  from  the  apostles;  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament)  in  character  is  "proto-Protestant."  Sola  Scriptura  is  a 
major  plank  in  the  Lucan  theological  platform.  Even  the  apostolic  summaries  by 
which  interpretation  is  guided  are  written,  with  the  result  that  scripture  is  inter- 
preted by  scripture.  The  Word  legitimates  the  church  and  her  ministry  and  not 
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vice  versa.  If  the  Lucan  variety  of  Early  Catholicism  is  considered  as  an  expression 
of  the  gospel,  then  one  embarks  on  the  road  to  the  Reformation  with  the  blessing  of 
Early  Catholic  thought  in  its  canonical  (normative)  form.  This  interpretation  of  Luke- 
Acts  raises  a  question  for  theology.  What  are  the  ecclesistical  ramifications  of  the 
presence  of  a  "proto-Protestant"  Early  Catholicism,  especially  in  the  areas  of  theologi- 
cal method  and  ecclesiastical  polity? 

i*'^  Such  an  observation  detracts  from  the  supposed  originality  of  Marcion.  Marcion 
did  not  originate  the  Gospel-Apostle  pattern.  It  existed  already  in  "canonical"  form 
in  Luke- Acts.  The  observation  also  supports  Tertullian's  claim  that  Marcion  cut 
down  an  existing  larger  canon.  At  least  he  cast  Acts  aside.  Marcion,  however,  had  in 
the  Lucan  church  a  precedent  for  his  use  of  Luke  as  the  Gospel  and  for  his  interest 
in  Paul. 

148  "An  Anti-Gnostic  Tendency  in  Lucan  Christology,"  NTS,  14  (1968),  259-71. 

149  Ibid. 

150  1:8:1  (Ante-Nicene  Fathers).  R.  M.  Grant,  The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965),  p.  114,  in  commenting  on  the  disarray  of  material 
in  the  Gospels  of  Thomas  and  Philip  raises  the  question:  "Does  this  suggest  that  the 
author  intentionally  disarranged  his  materials  so  that  only  the  Gnostic  reader  could 
understand  them?" 

1511:9:1. 

152  1:9:4. 

153  Chap.  39  (Ante-Nicene  Fathers). 

154  Chap.  9.  Perhaps  the  relative  silence  of  Paul  and  other  Hellenistic  Christians 
with  reference  to  the  Jesus-tradition  in  epistolary  literature  was  due  to  an  awareness 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  use  of  a  detached  saying  or  event  out  of  a  controlling 
context.  One  either  used  Jesus-material  in  some  kind  of  connected  account  or  context 
or  else  dealt  with  problems  in  other  ways. 

155  Chap.  8. 

156  Chap.  9. 

157  Of  course,  TertuUian  (The  Prescriptions  Against  Heretics,  31)  also  uses  a  second 
argument  from  order  against  the  Gnostics.  "From  the  actual  order,  therefore,  it  be- 
comes clear,  that  that  which  was  first  delivered  is  of  the  Lord  and  is  true,  whilst  that 
is  strange  and  false  which  was  afterwards  introduced."  (Ante-Nicene  Fathers)  This  is 
another  way  of  expressing  the  belief  that  "truth  precedes  copy."  (29)  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  Acts  also  reflects  this  argument  from  order.  In  Acts  the  apostolic  age 
is  heresy  free.  Error  rises  only  after  the  passing  of  the  apostles.  (Cf.  Kasemann,  "The 
Disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  in  Ephesus,"  in  Essays  on  New  Testament  Themes,  p. 
145;  Blum,  Tradition  und  Sukzession,  pp.  38-39;  Talbert,  Luke  and  the  Gnostics, 
pp.  89-97.)  This  contention  has  recently  been  opposed  by  W.  C.  Van  Unnik,  "Die 
Apostelgeschichte  und  die  Haeresien,"  ZNW,  58  (1967),  240-46.  The  article  argues 
that  Luke  does  not  picture  the  apostolic  age  as  free  from  heresy  and  cites  such  con- 
flicts as  the  Jewish  claim  that  Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah,  the  presence  of  paganism 
and  magic,  and  the  conflict  between  the  Hebrews  and  Hellenists.  To  this  one  may 
respond  with  a  question:  what  is  heresy  for  Luke?  For  Luke  and  for  his  time  gen- 
erally it  is  being  anti-apostolic  within  a  Christian  context.  To  be  a  heretic  one  must 
first  be  within  the  church  (this  would  rule  out  the  Jewish  claims  and  the  pagan 
tendencies)  and  then  be  anti-apostolic.  Rather  than  indicating  the  existence  of  heresy 
and/or  schism  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  conflict  between  the  Hebrews  and  Hellenists, 
as  well  as  the  tension  between  Pharisaic  party  and  Gentile  missionaries  in  Acts  15, 
points  to  the  ideal  character  of  the  time.  Though  there  were  problems  and  incipient 
conflict,  they  were  resolved  by  following  the  guidance  of  the  apostles.  For  Luke,  con- 
flict only  became  heresy  or  schism  if  and  when  apostolic  authority  is  rejected.  Acts 
20:29ff.,  moreover,  explicitly  states  that  it  will  be  after  the  apostles'  departure  that 
heresy  will  arise.  My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Luke  uses  the  same  two  arguments 
from  order  that  we  find  utilized  by  TertuUian. 

158  If  we  operate  within  the  framework  of  the  three  views  of  tradition  defined  by 
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H.  A.  Oberman,  "Quo  Vadis?  Tradition  from  Irenaeus  to  Humani  Generis,"  SJTh, 
16  (1963),  253-54,  and  The  Harvest  of  Medieval  Theology  (Harvard  University  Press, 
1963),  pp.  366-73,  (1.  Truth  is  grasped  and  held  through  reflection  on  Holy  Scripture. 
2.  .  .  .  through  reflection  on  Scripture  and  Tradition.  3.  ...  by  introspection  and  self 
analysis  on  the  part  of  the  church  focused  in  the  Teaching  Office.),  then  Luke  would 
inevitably  represent  the  first  option,  with  the  understanding  that  for  him  Holy 
Scripture  would  mean  his  two-volume  work.  With  such  a  view  the  Evangelist  must 
surely  have  thought  of  the  apostolic  tradition  written  in  Luke-Acts  not  as  an  object 
whose  inherent  value  must  be  attested  by  some  ecclesiastical  subject  outside  itself  but 
rather  as  itself  a  subject  which  attests  its  own  value,  doubtless  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  Spirit. 

153  In  a  paper  such  as  this  we  should  doubtless  attempt  to  delineate  the  major  tasks 
that  need  to  be  undertaken  by  Lucan  study  today  and  tomorrow.  As  far  as  I  can 
determine  them,  they  consist  of  two  agendas  for  immediate  action.  In  the  first  place, 
we  need  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  Lucan  theology  than  available  to  date, 
accompanied  by  a  reassessment  of  its  role  in  current  theological  reconstruction.  In 
attempting  to  fulfill  this  task,  discussion  inevitably  begins  with  the  agenda  supplied 
chiefly  by  Conzelmann  and  Kasemann  and  operates  initially,  at  least,  within  the 
framework  of  the  categories  of  eschatology  and  Early  Catholicism,  though  one  could 
hope  it  would  not  end  there.  I  would  also  hope  that  the  present  essay  will  furnish 
some  guidance  on  the  direction  such  description  and  reassessment  should  take.  In  the 
second  place,  over  and  beyond  all  the  needed  work  on  Luke  the  theologian  another 
agenda  has  been  in  the  process  of  being  assembled  by  the  last  generation  of  literary 
critics  and  the  current  efforts  in  much  study  of  the  Classics  in  English  speaking 
countries.  This  agenda  outlines  a  quest  for  Luke  the  literary  artist  and  for  the  rela- 
tionships between  artistry  and  theology  in  Luke-Acts.  Again  I  would  hope  that  a 
future  study,  "Artistry  and  Theology  in  Luke-Acts:  An  Analysis  of  the  Lucan  Archi- 
tecture," will  offer  constructive  leads  in  the  realization  of  the  goals  of  this  second 
agenda  of  action.  Only  if  we  solve  the  riddles  of  Luke  the  theologian  and  Luke  the 
literary  artist  will  we  be  able,  with  some  degree  of  success,  to  resume  the  quest  for 
Luke  the  historian.  In  the  meantime  one  can  hope  that  until  research  has  had  time  to 
deal  with  the  items  on  these  two  agendas,  a  moratorium  may  be  declared  on  the  pro- 
duction of  further  commentaries  on  Luke  and  Acts  which  add  nothing  material  to 
the  discussion.  Annotated  bibliography  more  properly  belongs  to  a  journal  article 
than  to  a  commentary. 
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HE  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  remains  an  unsolved  enigma. 
The  idea,  accepted  for  centuries,  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  is  founded  primarily  on  the  tradition  of 
the  ancient  church.  But  this  tradition  can  be  traced  back  only  to 
180  AD  and  is  subject  to  serious  doubt.^  Only  since  the  time  of  the 
Enlightenment  when  the  internal  evidence  of  the  last  canonical 
Gospel  came  under  investigation  ^  did  the  Johannine  question 
become  an  object  of  research.  Since  then  the  problem  has  not  been 
disposed  of,  let  alone  been  given  a  satisfactory  answer.  An  imme- 
diate connection  between  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  itself  and  the 
tradition  of  the  ancient  church  could  be  established  by  the  "disci- 
ple whom  Jesus  loved,"  provided  that  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
one  of  the  twelve,  could  unhesitatingly  be  identified  with  the  be- 
loved disciple.  However,  the  anonymity  of  this  figure,  the  symbolic 
meaning  apparently  attributed  to  him,  the  historically  suspect 
scenes  in  which  the  disciple  plays  a  role  (under  the  cross,  running 
to  the  grave),  and  not  least  the  entire  presentation  of  the  Gospel 
which  does  not  give  the  impression  of  an  eyewitness  account  and 
can  hardly  be  credited  to  the  fisherman's  son  from  the  Sea  of 
Gennesaret — all  this  raises  serious  questions  and  has  complicated 
even  more  the  entire  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Consequently,  recent  research  has,  with  considerable  reluctance, 
consigned  the  beloved  disciple  to  the  wings,  and  cast  about  for 
other  possibilities  and  methods  of  throwing  light  upon  this  prob- 
lem. Investigation  has  concentrated  particularly  on  language,  theo- 
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logical  views,  and  links  suggested  by  the  history-of-religions  ap- 
proach with  a  view  towards  determining  the  Johannine  "milieu." 
Attempts  have  also  been  made,  by  use  of  the  traditio-historical 
method,  to  infer  back  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Gospel's  origin. 
We  should  have  expected  it  to  have  been  possible,  by  making  use 
of  comparisons  of  a  religio-and  traditio-historical  nature,  to  deter- 
mine with  greater  accuracy  the  time  and  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  this  work.  But  the  result  has  been — and  this  is  almost  uni- 
versally accepted — that  we  are  actually  faced  with  a  somewhat 
lengthy  process  of  formation,  with  levels  of  composition  leading 
up  to  a  final  redaction.^  My  investigation  aims:  1)  to  describe 
briefly  the  limits  of  the  discussion  up  to  the  present;  2)  to  draw 
attention  to  new  research  into  the  concrete  contemporary  back- 
ground of  St.  John's  Gospel;  and,  3)  to  reopen,  in  connection  with 
the  beloved  disciple,  the  question  of  authorship. 

1.  The  State  of  the  Question  up  to  Now 

a)  The  History-of-Religions  Approach 

Debate  on  the  problem  of  the  home  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  and 
the  Johannine  milieu  was  formerly  dominated  by  the  alternative: 
Judaism  or  non-Judaic  Hellenism.  We  have  only  to  think  back  to 
A.  Schlatter  ^  and  P.  Billerbeck,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  his- 
tory-of-religions school  on  the  other,  in  order  to  recall  this  prob- 
lem. At  that  time  the  "significance  of  the  newly-found  Mandaean 
and  Manichaean  sources  for  the  understanding  of  St.  John's 
Gospel"  ^  was  being  discovered,  and  the  thesis  of  the  relation  of 
our  work  to  Gnosticism  was  gaining  lasting  influence.  Other 
scholars  placed  greater  emphasis  on  Jewish  Hellenism  which,  after 
all,  plays  an  important  mediating  role  between  the  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  worlds.  Thus,  it  gradually  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  no  one-sided  history-of-religions  derivation  could  do 
justice  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  stems  from  a  syncretistic  environ- 
ment, no  matter  where  its  author  may  originally  have  come  from.* 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  history-of-religions  research  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Qumran  texts,  which  provided  us  with  many 
striking  parallels  and  with  outlooks  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
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Gospel  o£  John.  The  emphasis  has  shifted  from  non-Jewish  Hel- 
lenism and  Gnosticism  to  the  Jewish  literature,  particularly  be- 
cause we  have  learned  in  the  meantime  that  we  can  no  longer 
consider  Judaism  as  a  homogeneous  body;  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count its  varied  tendencies,  among  them  mystical  (or  "Gnostic") 
currents  ^  and  "heterodox"  groups  (like  the  Qumran  sect).  Re- 
cently, Targum  and  Midrash  scholarship  has  blossomed  and  has  in 
its  turn  contributed  significantly  towards  the  understanding  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.^  Granted  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  domi- 
nant themes  in  the  parallels  discovered  by  the  history-of-religions 
approach,  this  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is 
clearly  a  syncretistic  work.  The  Hellenistic  and  Gnostic  compo- 
nents cannot  be  eliminated. 

It  thus  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  pin  down  the  Gospel  of 
John  with  certainty  to  a  definite  area  and  to  a  clearly  recognizable 
environment.  For  the  entire  contemporary  culture  was  syncretistic, 
and  the  eastern  half  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  only  half  which 
comes  in  question  as  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
contains  several  likely  regions  and  cities:  Syria  with  Antioch,  Asia 
Minor  with  Ephesus,  Egypt  with  Alexandria.^  The  problem  is 
further  complicated  when  we  start  distinguishing  the  background 
of  the  author,  the  intellectual  milieu  of  the  place  of  origin,  and 
perhaps  also  the  stages  of  development  of  the  work  itself.  Only  at 
one  point  do  scholars  interested  in  the  history-of-religions  ap- 
proach appear  to  agree:  the  work  in  its  present  form  cannot  be 
dated  too  early,  but  must  be  located  at  the  end  of  the  first  Christian 
century.  For  more  exact  information,  the  history-of-religions 
method  can  provide  very  little  help. 

b)  Traditio-historical  Investigations 

Johannine  research  recognized  relatively  early  that  the  appear- 
ance of  impressive  coherence  and  uniformity  in  the  Gospel  is  de- 
ceptive. The  literary  critics,  who  dominated  the  field  from  the  first 
half  of  this  century  until  the  second  world  war,  discovered  many 
breaks  and  sudden  transitions  which  led  them  to  attempt  the  re- 
construction of  a  basic  document,  or  an  original  Gospel.  They 
assumed  later  reworkings  by  redaction  and  gloss  until  the  Gospel 
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reached  its  final  form.  But  since  attempts  at  reconstruction  differed 
considerably  from  one  another  and  never  got  beyond  hypothesis, 
this  approach  gradually  petered  out. 

The  traditio-historical  method  brought  a  further  development. 
Form-critical  method  subjected  the  following  areas  to  a  more 
vigorous  investigation:  the  origin  of  the  units  of  tradition,  of  the 
individual  logia,^*^  of  the  major  miracle-stories  (the  Johannine 
"signs"),  and  of  the  speech  material. ^^  Thus  attention  was  again 
turned  towards  a  relationship  with  traditional  synoptic  material. 
But  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  John  adopting  Synoptic  tradi- 
tions; extensive  divergences,  plus  great  amounts  of  special  material, 
as  well  as  the  unique  topographical  data — all  point  to  an  inde- 
pendent tradition.  The  relationships  between  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  the  Synoptics  are  still  quite  differently  conceived;  ^^  but  many 
scholars  are  convinced  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  did  not  know 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  at  all,  or,  at  most,  only  indirectly.  If,  however, 
we  accept  the  existence  of  an  independent  Johannine  tradition 
which  contains,  among  other  things,  historically  reliable  mate- 
rial,^^  the  question  arises  whether  these  traditions  are  ancient 
enough  to  compete  with  the  synoptic  traditions.  Many  scholars 
actually  think  that  the  traditio-historical  method  can  help  them  to 
uncover  an  early  level  of  tradition  and  thus  enable  them  to  accept 
an  early  initial  stage  for  the  Fourth  Gospel.^* 

But  these  traditio-historical  investigations  also  have  their  limits. 
They  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  truly  early  form  of  the  work 
itself.  The  possibly  early  and  independent  traditions  have  been  so 
thoroughly  worked  into  and  embedded  in  our  Gospel  that  they 
give  us  no  information  about  its  origin.  The  traditio-historical 
method  can  hardly  determine  on  what  level  and  by  what  means 
these  traditions  entered  the  Gospel.  The  method's  admittedly 
valuable  observations  do  not  change  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  highly  developed  stage  of  tradition  throughout  the  Johan- 
nine material.  Accounts  which  can  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
Synoptics,  e.g.,  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  healing  of 
the  official's  son,  (4:46-54),  and  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
(6:1-15)  give  indications  of  a  developed  stage  of  tradition   (E. 
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Haenchen:  "zersagte"  tradition)/^  especially  of  theological  con- 
cepts and  ideas.  The  tradition  is,  on  the  whole,  treated  with  the 
greatest  freedom  and  made  to  serve  theological  purposes.  This  is 
also  evident  in  the  passion  narrative. ^^  The  thesis  of  an  early 
origin  of  the  Gospel  of  John  cannot  be  supported  by  any  firm 
evidence.  Rather,  it  seems  that  the  Evangelist  reworked  many  tra- 
ditions, some  of  them  perhaps  very  valuable  ones.  But  it  also  seems 
that  he  composed  the  work  only  at  a  relatively  late  date  (the  end 
of  the  first  century).  Other  theses  (origin  in  the  sixties  or  early 
seventies)  based  upon  questionable  speculations  on  the  problem  of 
authorship  or  upon  debatable  interpretations  of  various  texts,^^  are 
too  uncertain  to  demand  our  attention.  Even  the  admission  of 
early  elements  in  the  Gospel  of  John  will  not  prove  that  the  Gospel 
as  a  whole  is  an  early  work.  Its  origin  remains  obscure. 

2.  The  Concrete  Historical  Background 

of  St.  John's  Gospel 

Quite  some  time  ago,  attention  was  called  to  signs  of  contem- 
porary concern  within  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  1898,  W.  Baldensper- 
ger  argued  that,  throughout  the  Gospel,  a  controversy  is  being 
waged  with  the  Disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  group  competing 
with  Christianity.  He  considered  this  to  be  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Gospel.^^  In  such  a  one-sided  form,  the  thesis  cannot  be  defended. 
Yet  apologetic  against  the  contemporary  followers  of  the  renowned 
baptist  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  Gospel's  secondary  pur- 
poses.^^ 

The  Gospel's  attitude  towards  contemporary  Judaism  has  also 
been  looked  upon  for  some  time  as  a  problem,  for  the  constant  use 
of  the  term  ol  'lovSaloc  contrasts  with  the  differentiated  designation 
of  the  Jewish  groups  found  in  the  Synoptics.  Other  observations, 
e.g.,  the  foretelling  of  Jewish  persecutions  (16:1-4),  interest  in  the 
Messianic  question  (esp.  in  chap.  7),  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
Gospel  (20:30f),  all  have  served  to  draw  attention  to  the  Evange- 
list's interest  in  the  Judaism  of  his  own  day.  Some  scholars  have 
taken  St.  John's  Gospel  to  be  a  missionary  document  addressed  to 
Israel,  or,  as  has  more  recently  been  thought,  directed  to  the  Hel- 
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lenistic  Judaism  of  the  diaspora.^^  However,  is  a  missionary  or  an 
apologetic  interest  the  dominating  one?  Could  the  work  as  a  whole 
have  been  intended  for  the  non-Christian  world,  and  not  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Christian  reader  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
faith?  Do  not  other  interests  also  play  a  part,  e.g.,  the  Samaritan 
question  (chap.  4),  or  the  struggle  against  a  heterodox  docetic 
Christology  (cf.  1  John)? 

The  most  thorough  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  interpretation  which 
will  take  account  of  the  contemporary  environment  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  made  by  J.  L.  Martyn  in  his  book  History  and  Theology 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (New  York,  1968).  He  proposes  the  following 
thesis:  the  Fourth  Gospel  arose  in  a  Hellenistic  city  of  the  Jewish 
diaspora  where  a  Christian  community  lived  in  close  proximity 
with  a  Jewish  community  led  by  a  Gerousia  (council  of  elders).  As 
a  result  of  conversions  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  controversies 
arose  between  the  two  communities,  and  severe  measures  were  put 
into  effect  against  Jewish  apostates.  The  rivalry  is  reflected  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  a  fascinating  way,  for  the  thought  of  the  Gospel 
runs  on  two  levels  which  merge  with  each  other:  events  of  Jesus' 
time  reveal  conditions  of  the  author's  times. 

J.  L.  Martyn  doesn't  treat  the  whole  Gospel  but  limits  himself 
to  sections  most  helpful  to  his  thesis,  and  to  the  most  impressive 
arguments.  One  of  his  strongest  arguments  is  the  practice  of  ex- 
communication from  the  Synagogue  (9:22;  12:42;  16:2),  which 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity  only  after  approximately  90  AD.  This  is  not  a  new 
discovery.^^  Martyn,  however,  not  only  pursues  the  matter  inten- 
sively and  more  convincingly,^^  he  also  draws  from  it  far-reaching 
conclusions.  He  develops  his  idea  first  from  John  9:  the  healing  of 
the  blind  man  with  its  accompanying  discussions,  the  expulsion  of 
the  healed  man  by  the  Pharisees  (9:35),  and  his  act  of  faith  in  Jesus 
(9:38).  What  is  new  and  unique  in  Martyn's  thesis  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  individual  scenes  are  acted  out  on  two  levels:  the  Jeru- 
salem street  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  (9:1-7)  recalls  the 
Jewish  district  in  the  Evangelist's  own  city,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  following  scene  which  takes  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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man's  home  (v.  8-12);  the  proceedings  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  in 
vv.  13-17  and  18-23  are  a  reflection  of  a  meeting  of  the  Jewish 
Gerousia  in  the  Evangelist's  city;  the  street  where  the  healed  man 
meets  Jesus  (v.  35-38)  and  where  Jesus  speaks  with  the  Pharisees 
(v.  39-41)  points  to  a  locality  near  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Gerousia, 

Martyn  actually  presents  this  two-level  idea  at  first  only  as  a 
strong  suggestion  (he  uses  question-marks).^^  But  he  finds  confirma- 
tion for  his  thesis  in  the  following  observations:  the  characterizing 
of  Jesus  as  a  seducer  of  the  people  and  the  measures  taken  against 
him  (cf.  chaps  7  &  10);  discussions  about  his  messiahship  within  a 
framework  of  ideas  which  are  clearly  of  the  Evangelist's  own  time; 
the  designation  of  Jewish  authorities  (High-priests  =  Gerousia, 
pharisees  =  scribes;  both  groups  under  the  influence  of  the  central 
authority  at  Jamnia)  and  various  officials  (the  Temple  police  in 
7:32,  45  =  the  Chazzanim  in  the  Evangelist's  own  city);  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jewish  expectation  of  a  Messianic  prophet  like  Moses; 
the  Christian  interpretation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  stimulating 
theses  of  J.  L,  Martyn.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  two-level  theory  can- 
not be  applied  as  extensively  as  he  suggests.  But  the  general  trans- 
parency of  the  accounts,  disclosing  conditions  of  the  Evangelist's 
own  time,  and  the  superimposing  of  themes  arising  from  the 
Jewish-Christian  religious  debate  (esp.  the  Messianic  problem) 
cannot  be  denied. 

Excommunication  from  the  Synagogue  is  a  solid  historical  peg 
on  which  to  hang  the  terminus  a  quo  with  some  certitude.  And 
since  the  passages  in  question,  at  least  in  their  totality,  are  unques- 
tionably the  work  of  the  Evangelist,  we  cannot  presume  that  the 
original  formulation  of  the  Gospel  is  notably  earlier.  Less  con- 
clusive are  the  results  concerning  the  geographical  origin  of  the 
work;  Martyn  himself  is  rather  reserved  on  this  point.  The  condi- 
tions which  he  uncovered  for  the  "City  of  John" — the  existence  of 
a  tightly  organized  Jewish  community  with  a  Gerousia  at  its  head 
— apply  equally  well  to  Rome,  to  Alexandria  and  to  Antioch  in 
Syria.  He  himself  seems  to  favor  Alexandria,  although  he  admits 
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that  a  Jewish  quarter  may  also  be  found  in  a  number  of  other 
cities.^^  But  neither  should,  in  my  opinion,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor 
(perhaps  Ephesus)  be  ruled  out;  for  according  to  the  witness  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,  the  Jewish  presence  in  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  exerted  a  considerable  influence  (cf.  2:9;  3:9).  Other  ob- 
servations favor  Asia  Minor  too.  It  was  there  that  teachers  of  a 
false  Christology,  as  mentioned  in  the  Johannine  epistles,  made  an 
early  appearance.^^  A  certain  affinity  to  the  Ignatian  letters  cannot 
be  missed.  Finally,  the  tradition  of  the  early  church  is  also  of  im- 
portance for  this  question,  for  it  attests  at  least  to  the  repercussions 
by  recording  the  impact  made  by  St.  John's  Gospel.^^  Yet,  the  place 
of  origin  is  not  as  important  as  the  date  of  composition;  these 
investigations  based  on  the  history  of  the  period  support  a  late 
dating,  such  as  is  also  postulated  by  history-of-religions  investiga- 
tions. 

Martyn's  work  is  supplemented  by  other  investigations  dealing 
with  texts  and  facts  which  he  passed  over.  C.  H.  Dodd,  in  a  study 
which  appeared  back  in  1957,  attempted  to  uncover  the  concrete 
contemporary  background  for  the  lengthy  and  striking  discourse 
of  Jesus  with  the  "Jews  who  had  become  believers"  in  8:31-58.  He 
had  in  mind  Jewish-Christian  converts  who  accepted  a  strict 
legalistic  viewpoint,  similar  to  the  view  of  the  Judaizers  whom 
Paul  argues  against  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.^^  This  concrete 
inference  is,  to  be  sure,  unconvincing,  since  neither  circumcision 
nor  Law  are  mentioned;  yet  the  method  of  searching  for  a  discerni- 
ble contemporary  horizon  is  of  recognized  significance.  It  would 
be  more  accurate  to  assume  that,  behind  this  passage,  there  are 
also  discussions  between  Christians  and  Jews  on  Abraham  and 
Abraham's  posterity.  Perhaps  the  newly  converted  Jewish  Chris- 
tians were  in  danger  of  falling  back  again  into  Judaism,  as  v.  31 
may  be  interpreted  as  saying.  The  split  between  the  two  commu- 
nities is  at  any  rate  profound,  their  mutual  misunderstanding 
total,  and  their  alienation  irrevocable.  On  the  question  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  contemporary  discussion  which  it  presupposed, 
I  have  myself  published  a  study  which  repeatedly  refers  to  the 
fictitious  but  nevertheless  informative  dialogue  of  Justin  with  the 
Jew  Trypho.2^ 
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One  other  work  of  recent  date  should  be  mentioned:  a  Tu- 
bingen dissertation  on  the  well-known  Johannine  stylistic  device 
of  misunderstanding.^^  Although  Herbert  Leroy,  the  author,  is 
primarily  interested  in  a  form-critical  explanation  of  the  functions 
of  enigma  and  misunderstanding,  his  investigations  lead  him  di- 
rectly to  conclusions  regarding  the  contemporary  background  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  The  linguistic  device  of  enigma  is  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  special  form  of  language  which  a  group  uses  to  set 
itself  apart  from  its  environment.  Those  who  propose  the  enigma 
look  upon  themselves  as  the  enlightened  ones  whose  language  re- 
mains unintelligible  to  the  outsiders.  With  this  in  mind  the  au- 
thor examines  the  particular  Johannine  misunderstandings  and 
finds  that  they  have  their  Sitz  im  Leben  in  discussions  between  the 
Johannine  community  and  Judaism.  Thus  he  remarks  on  Jn 
8:51-53:  "it  would  not  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  it  was  precisely 
the  Jewish  element  in  the  community  which  was  involved  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  Synagogue.  These  discussions  were  controversies 
about  the  theological  character  of  Jesus  and  of  the  community.  In 
these  debates,  the  community  may  well  have  had  the  intention  of 
convincing  their  Jewish  counterparts  that  true  Judaism  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian  community"  (p.  8 If).  On  the  Eucharistic 
discourse  in  Chap.  6  he  says:  "The  evangelist  sets  himself  apart 
from  a  Judaism  which  does  not  understand  the  teaching  and 
liturgy  of  the  community,  and  against  those  circles  which  were  in- 
clining towards  Gnosis  .  .  .  The  acceptance  of  revelation  takes 
place  in  faith  and  in  the  sign  of  faith — the  sacramental  meal.  This 
so  to  speak  reform-minded  group  is  at  war  on  two  fronts.  On  the 
one  front  are  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  and 
person  of  Jesus  is  unacceptable,  and  all  the  more  so  the  liturgical 
activity  of  the  community.  On  the  other  front  are  groups  advoca- 
ting a  sacramentalism  which  offers  the  certainty  of  salvation.  But 
the  device  of  misunderstanding  is  employed  only  against  the 
Jewish  group.  They  alone  appear  to  be  the  outsiders  who  have  no 
access  to  the  community,  since  they  do  not  understand  the  com- 
munity's language."  (p.  132). 

The  last  mentioned  example  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  since 
other,  quite  different  views  concerning  this  discourse  of  Jesus  and 
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his  discussion  with  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  are 
still  being  advocated.  Most  recently  G.  Richter,  who  published  a 
monograph  on  the  foot  washing,  has  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  this  section.^"  He  also  attempts  to  solve  the  riddle  of  John's 
Gospel  against  its  contemporary  background  by  working  from  the 
situation  of  the  Johannine  community.  He  comes  back  of  course  to 
the  analysis  of  literary  levels,  major  portions  of  which  he  attributes 
to  authors  other  than  the  Evangelist.  On  the  basis  of  the  observa- 
tion that  two  different  levels  often  stand  side  by  side  and  overlap 
each  other,  he  concludes  that  the  Evangelist  advocated  a  different 
theology  and  was  pursuing  purposes  different  from  those  of  the 
second  level,  which  Richter  attributes  to  the  redaction.  Thus  he 
discovers  in  the  foot  washing  a  deep  Christological  and  soterio- 
logical  meaning  which  stems  from  the  Evangelist  himself  (13:6- 
10),  as  well  as  a  second  moral-paraenetical  meaning  (13:12-17) 
which  was  inserted  later  by  the  redaction.  The  Evangelist  uses  his 
Christology  to  combat  the  Jews  of  his  time  who  denied  Jesus' 
Messiahship,  and  who  were  especially  revolted  by  the  shameful 
death  on  the  Cross.  The  other,  in  itself  likely  older,  interpretation 
was  taken  up  by  the  redaction  because  the  community,  its  situation 
having  changed  in  the  meantime,  stood  in  need  of  teaching,  con- 
solation, and  admonition  because  of  its  internal  difficulties.^^  In  a 
very  recent  article,  G.  Richter  treats  John  6:31-58  in  a  similar 
fashion.  In  regard  to  the  well-known  question,  whether  the  last 
"Eucharistic"  section,  vv.  51-58,  should  be  attributed  to  the  Evan- 
gelist or  to  the  redaction,  he  offers  impressive  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  latter  view.  We  cannot  go  into  this  problem  here;  what  does 
interest  us  is  the  explanation  he  offers  for  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
discourse  of  Jesus,  the  true  bread  from  heaven  with  its  call  to  faith, 
and  the  discourse  on  the  eating  of  his  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his 
blood  in  a  sacramental  manner.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Evangelist  wrote  not  merely  to  defend  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
but  also  to  demonstrate  his  divine  Sonship  and  origin;  for  within 
his  communities  there  was  strong  opposition  against  this  doctrine 
and  favoring  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  merely  a  man.  The  Eucharis- 
tic verses  refer  to  a  different  situation,  i.e.,  to  struggle  against 
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another  group  within  the  Christian  communities,  namely  the 
Docetists,  who  may  well  have  founded  and  defended  their  own 
symbolic-spiritualistic  understanding  of  the  Eucharist  precisely 
upon  the  Evangelist's  "bread  from  heaven"  discourse.^^  To  me, 
this  is  a  very  questionable  interpretation.  I  prefer  the  view  of 
H.  Leroy  who  thinks  that  the  Evangelist  himself  wrote  the  en- 
tire discourse,  but  that  the  Eucharistic  passage,  which  does  in- 
deed bring  about  a  shift  in  theme  and  emphasis,  was  composed 
with  the  Jews  and  yet  another  group  within  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  mind.^^  Richter's  far-reaching  thesis  that  the  work 
of  the  Evangelist,  addressed  mainly  to  Judaism  (and  in  his  opin- 
ion not  even  a  "Gospel"),  was  considerably  filled  out  by  a  later 
redaction  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  situation — this  thesis 
cannot  be  subjected  to  satisfactory  scrutiny  until  the  writer  has 
applied  his  thesis  to  the  entire  Gospel.  Yet  Richter  also  attempts 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  Gospel  by  studying  the 
conditions  of  the  time  and  the  concrete  situation  of  Johannine 
communities  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
centuries.  This  endeavor  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  best  chances  for 
success. 

3.  The  Problem  of  Authorship:  The  Beloved  Disciple 

Perhaps  we  can,  in  a  similar  fashion,  reconsider  the  problem  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  namely,  on  the  basis  of  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  Gospel  and  in  view  of  its  historical  situation.  Exegesis  pre- 
sents two  opposing  views:  interpreting  him  as  a  historical  person 
or  as  a  symbolic  figure.  In  the  past,  the  tendency  to  take  this  myste- 
rious disciple  as  a  historical  person  has  been  strong;  recently,  how- 
ever, symbolic  interpretations  have  been  in  favor.  Particularly 
appealing  has  been  the  assumption  that  the  traditions  of  the  Early 
Church  confused  two  figures:  that  of  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
that  of  the  "Presbyter  John"  of  whom  Papias  speaks  (in  Eusebius, 
H.E.  Ill,  39,  4),  and  who  is  taken  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  But  this  hypothesis  is  no  more  than  a  mere  possibility,^^  and 
it  throws  hardly  any  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Gospel. 

Symbolic  interpretations  are  subject  to  serious  difficulties;  for 
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the  supplementary  chapter  21  clearly  shows  that  the  redactor  con- 
sidered the  beloved  disciple  to  be  a  historical  person.  It  is  prob- 
able, in  view  of  21:  20-23,  that  he  had  died  a  short  time  before, 
and  the  redactor  is  ascribing  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  to  him 
(21:24).  A  new  symbolic  interpretation  has  been  proposed  by 
A.  Kragerud  in  his  monograph  "Der  Lieblingsj linger  im  Johan- 
nesevangelium"  (Oslo,  1959).  He  takes  particular  notice  of  the 
rivalry  between  this  disciple  and  Simon  Peter,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  beloved  disciple  symbolizes  the  apostolic  itin- 
erant prophetism,  i.e.,  the  prophetism  responsible  for  the  entire 
Johannine  literature.  It  was  a  special  group  whose  aim  it  was  to 
transmit  and  interpret  the  revelation  of  Jesus  to  the  community. 
These  spirit-filled  prophets  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  intel- 
lectual leaders  of  the  communities,  conceding  all  the  while  to  the 
ecclesiastical  office-holders  their  authority  in  external  community 
leadership.  Rivalry  with  the  ecclesiastical  office  represented  by 
Peter  was  not  a  matter  of  teaching  but  of  practice.  This  hypothesis, 
however,  is  open  to  serious  objections.  If  Simon  Peter  is  an  in- 
dividual personality,  the  same  must  be  postulated  for  the  beloved 
disciple.  A  collective  interpretation  of  21:24^^  is  untenable.  We 
need  not  go  into  other  symbolic  interpretations.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  beloved  disciple  represents  the  ideal  of  discipleship.  That 
does  not  prevent  us,  however,  from  looking  upon  him  as  a  histori- 
cal individual.  I  would  say,  therefore,  that  we  must  settle  this  con- 
troversy in  favor  of  a  historical  person,  but  without  depriving  him 
of  paradigmatic  significance. 

But  then  who  was  this  anonymous  disciple?  Why  is  he  never 
mentioned  by  name?  Who  is  hiding  behind  him?  If  we,  for  reasons 
already  mentioned  (and  others  not  treated  here),  cannot  accept  the 
traditional  view  that  he  was  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,^®  other  well- 
known  persons  could  be  mentioned  such  as  Lazarus,  John  Mark, 
Matthias;  yet  none  of  these  suggestions  is  convincing.  The  riddle 
of  his  anonymity  remains,  and  affects  as  well  the  traditional  view 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman.  J.  Roloff  has  called  attention 
to  the  interesting  parallel  of  the  "Teacher  of  Righteousness"  who 
was  so  important  for  the  Qumran  community,  but  is  never  men- 
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tioned  by  name.^'^  He  also  is  to  the  community  above  all  the  in- 
terpreter of  scripture,  intellectual  leader  and  religious  authority. 
But  this,  as  Roloff  himself  admits,  is  of  little  help  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  beloved  disciple.  For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to 
propose  my  own  hypothesis,  which  is  based  on  analysis  of  the 
Gospel  texts  and  observations  on  the  contemporary  situation;  it 
may  perhaps  bring  us  a  little  closer  to  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 

a)  The  first  thing  is  to  delimit  the  textual  material  in  question. 
Kragerud  would  like  to  include  the  two  disputed  passages:  1:35-40 
(the  anonymous  disciple  with  Andrew)  and  18:15f  (the  "other" 
disciple  who  takes  Simon  Peter  into  the  court  of  the  High  Priest). 
We  do  not  want  to  dispute  the  possibility  that  these  two  anony- 
mous figures  are  intended  to  be  the  beloved  disciple;  but,  to  be 
safe,  we  shall  leave  them  aside  for  the  time  being.  It  is  no  mere 
accident  that  the  expression  which  characterizes  the  disciple  as 
"beloved"  does  not  occur  till  the  Last  Supper  scene  (13:23-26) 
where  he  rests  "on  Jesus'  lap,"  (ev  tw  koAttw,  v.  23)  and  leans  back  on 
Jesus'  breast  (tTrt  t6  (TTrj6o<;,  v.25).  He  is  thus  presented  to  the  readers 
as  the  disciple  closest  to  Jesus,  as  his  confidant.  This  was  not  done 
without  theological  intent:  using  the  same  word  (koAttos),  verse 
1:18  says  of  Jesus  Christ  that  he,  the  /^ovorei/T^s  wo?  or  (v.  1.)  6e6s,  who 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  has  brought  us  knowledge  and  reve- 
lation. The  disciple's  closeness  to  Jesus  signifies,  analogous  to  the 
incomparable  closeness  of  Jesus  to  the  Father,  a  uniquely  privi- 
leged knowledge  of  Jesus  and  his  thought.  It  is  this  scene  which  is 
referred  to  again  in  the  supplementary  chapter  (21:20).  It  is  this 
disciple,  and  not  Simon  Peter,  who  obtains  from  Jesus  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  betrayer's  identity.  On  this  point  two  observations  are 
important:  (1)  There  is  no  possibility  that  this  is  a  historical  scene 
in  the  strict  sense.  It  is  true  that  the  Evangelist  tries  to  obviate  the 
objection  that  the  other  disciples  allowed  the  betrayer  to  depart 
(v.  28f);  but  he  overlooked  another  implausibility,  namely,  that 
Peter  did  not  ask  the  disciple  leaning  on  Jesus'  breast  what  Jesus' 
answer  was.  The  synoptic  tradition  also  shows  no  knowledge  of  the 
"unmasking  of  the  traitor."  (2)  The  scene  cannot  be  explained  as 
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a  later  redactional  addition.  Not  only  does  the  entire  section,  w. 
23-30,  have  unmistakable  linguistic  and  stylistic  characteristics  of 
the  Evangelist,  but  it  is  also  closely  bound  up  in  content  with  the 
rest  of  the  Gospel,  as  is  evident  from  the  interest  in  the  figure  of 
the  traitor  whom  Jesus  already  recognized  as  such  (6:64,  71;  13:11), 
the  remark  that  he  managed  the  common  purse  (12:6),  and  the 
symbolism  of  the  hour,  "it  was  night"  (v.  30;  cf.  9:4;  11:10).  A 
traditio-historical  link  with  Luke  22:3  (Satan  entering  Judas;  cf. 
also  Jn  13:2)  and  22:53  (the  power  of  darkness)  can  be  discerned. 
As  far  as  the  relationship  of  the  beloved  disciple  to  Simon  Peter  is 
concerned,  the  privileged  position  of  that  disciple  cannot  be 
denied.  But  when  Kragerud  opines  that  the  disciple  is  here  the 
"mediator"  between  Jesus  and  Peter  and/or  the  disciples,^^  he  is 
not  being  true  to  the  text.  Peter  is  not  mentioned  again,  and  there 
is  no  contact  at  all  between  him  and  Jesus.  Surely,  then,  nothing  of 
fundamental  significance  is  being  said  here  about  the  relationship 
between  the  two  disciples.  Before  we  draw  further  consequences, 
let  us  consider  other  scenes.  Because  we  want  to  concentrate  upon 
instances  where  the  two  appear  together,  we  will  for  the  moment 
pass  over  the  scene  under  the  Cross  and  turn  immediately  to  the 
story  of  the  empty  tomb. 

b)  The  Johannine  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  empty  tomb 
(20:1-10)  presents  compositional  and  traditio-historical  problems. 
The  story  of  the  "race"  of  the  two  disciples  stands  in  competition 
with  the  visit  of  Mary  Magdalen  to  the  tomb.  She  sees  that  the 
stone  has  been  rolled  from  the  tomb,  runs  immediately  to  Simon 
Peter  and  the  other  disciples  and  reports  to  them  that  the  Lord  has 
been  taken  from  the  tomb  (v.  1-2).  The  story  of  the  two  disciples 
running  to  the  tomb  follows  (vv.  3-10),  and  then  Mary  Magdalen 
again  stands  by  the  tomb  (v.  11).  It  seems  at  first  as  if  the  visit  to 
the  grave  of  the  two  disciples  has  been  interpolated;  yet  there  are 
indications  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  story  freely  composed 
and  inserted  by  the  Evangelist.  Although  the  studies  of  P.  Benoit 
and  G.  Hartmann  ^^  analysing  the  Johannine  accounts  of  the 
empty  tomb  do  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  they  do  never- 
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theless  agree  that  beneath  20: 1-10  there  lies  a  coherent  story  which 
the  Evangelist  reworked. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  traditio-historical  observations. 
Of  particular  importance  is  Lk  24:12  which  tells  of  a  visit  to  the 
grave  by  Peter.  It  is  true  that  this  verse,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
so-called  Western  text,  has  long  been  considered  to  be  a  late  inter- 
polation based  on  Jn  20:3-10  ("Western  non-interpolation");  but 
recent  textual  criticism  has  revised  this  opinion.  K.  Aland  strongly 
defends  the  genuineness  of  this  and  other  similarly  witnessed  texts 
in  Luke  24.^''  The  problem  is  complicated,  and  we  cannot  examine 
it  at  length.  Lk  24:12  disturbs  the  context;  it  contains  strikingly 
Johannine  vocabulary  as  well  as  Lukan  stylistic  peculiarities.^^  I 
would  consider  a  later  scribal  gloss  based  on  Jn  20:3-10  to  be  very 
doubtful,  especially  since  Peter's  reaction  is  presented  differently 
(of  faith  there  is  not  a  word);  Peter  is  said  only  to  be  "amazed  at 
what  had  happened."  A  traditio-historical  explanation  seems  to  be 
more  acceptable:  Luke  had  before  him  a  tradition  of  Peter's  visit 
to  the  grave,  which  was  related  to  and  actually  had  some  real  con- 
nection with  the  Johannine  tradition.  Benoit  and  Hartmann  come 
to  similar  conclusions  despite  disagreements  in  detail. ^^  Sq  f^g 
Evangelist  did  not  compose  the  entire  account,  but  merely  inserted 
the  beloved  disciple  into  it.  What  moved  him  to  do  this?  We 
cannot  but  discern  a  certain  rivalry  with  Simon  Peter;  in  their 
race  to  the  grave,  he  is  the  first  to  arrive.  But  Peter  does  not  play  a 
completely  negative  role;  the  other  disciple  gives  him  the  prece- 
dence, and  nowhere  is  it  said  that  Peter  did  not  come  to  believe. 
Nonetheless,  the  point  is  made  only  of  the  beloved  disciple  that 
"he  saw  and  believed"  (v.  8).  The  following  sentence  states:  "For 
as  yet  they  did  not  know  the  scripture,  that  he  must  rise  from  the 
dead."  The  Evangelist's  judgment  on  Peter's  attitude  is  still  being 
disputed  among  exegetes.^^  It  seems  to  me  that,  by  means  of  the 
plural,  he  wishes  to  suggest  that  Peter  too  came  to  believe,  though 
through  the  other  disciple.  This  presentation  which  operates  by 
means  of  innuendo  is  instructive.  Verse  21:7  also  brings  out  the 
intention  of  the  Evangelist  to  characterize  the  beloved  disciple  as 
the  first  to  believe.  Yet  in  this  passage  Peter  reacts  quickly  and 
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swims  to  the  Lord  on  the  shore.  For  the  scene  at  the  grave,  it  was 
probably  the  tradition  he  had  received,  according  to  which  Peter 
only  "wondered,"  that  prevented  the  Evangelist  from  speaking 
just  as  openly  o£  Peter's  faith, 

c)  The  scenes  of  Chap.  21  confirm  these  observations.  But  first 
we  must  concur  with  Kragerud's  judgment  **  that  they  must  not 
be  separated  from  other  passages  in  the  Gospels;  the  idea  that  the 
redactor  misunderstood  or  intentionally  falsified  the  image  of  the 
disciple  in  the  Gospel  is  untenable.  The  first  scene,  21:7f,  shows, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  same  bias  as  the  race  to  the  tomb;  the 
beloved  disciple  recognizes  the  Lord  standing  on  the  shore,  his 
faith  is  more  deeply  perceptive,  but  Simon  Peter  throws  himself  \ 
into  the  sea  in  his  desire  to  reach  the  Lord  quickly.  He  too  has  a 
great  love  for  Jesus,  as  we  see  in  the  following  scene.  Moreover, 
Simon  Peter  is  given  a  great  privilege:   the  Risen  Lord  confers 
upon  him  the  office  of  pastor  (21:15-17).  We  should  also  point  out 
that  this  story  of  Jesus'  appearance  at  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  now 
replete  with  all   kinds  of  traditions  and  motifs,   probably   told 
originally  of  an  initial  appearance  in  which  Peter  was  highlighted.  I 
Traditio-historically  it  is  thus  to  be  linked  with  Lk  24:34  and  1  I 
Cor  15:5  (the  appearance  to  Cephas).  The  paramount  role  of  this  : 
disciple  is  acknowledged  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  (cf.  also  Jn  i 
6:66-69).  The  final  scene,  21:20-23,  refers  to  historical  events  j 
known  at  the  time  of  the  final  redaction:  Peter  has  died  a  martyr's 
death  (cf.  vv.  18f),^^  and  of  the  other  disciple  it  was  being  said  that ; 
he  would  not  die  before  Jesus  returned.  But  in  the  meantime  he  (j 
had  died,  and  the  misunderstanding  of  a  dominical  saying  is  cor-  n 
rected.  Thus  this  scene  was  written  with  the  beloved  disciple  in  i| 
mind.  It  is  false  to  psychologize  it,  interpreting  the  rebuke  of  Peter 
("What  is  that  to  you?",  v. 22)  as  a  disparagement  of  this  disciple  ij 
who,  after  all,  died  as  a  martyr, 

d)  We  must  also  consider  briefly  the  scene  under  the  cross* 
(19:25-27).  Here  we  meet  the  beloved  disciple  in  the  company,  not) 
of  Peter,  but  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Usually  the  passage  isi 
treated  from  a  Mariological  standpoint;  and  indeed  there  is  nd 
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reason  to  dispute  the  Evangelist's  special  views  about  Mary,  who 
is  mentioned  here  for  the  first  time  after  the  Cana  scene  and  who 
is  particularly  singled  out  by  the  words  of  her  Son,  although  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  extensive  speculations.  A  close 
analysis,  however,  does  show  that  the  Evangelist  also  has  a  special 
interest  in  the  disciple  to  whom  Jesus  entrusts  his  mother  (cf.  v. 
27).^^  A  purely  symbolic  interpretation  (as  e.g.  that  of  R.  Bult- 
mann,  among  others,  which  considers  Mary  a  representative  of 
Jewish  Christianity  and  the  disciple  a  representative  of  Gentile 
Christianity),  hardly  does  justice  to  the  passage.  This  becomes  all 
the  more  obvious  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  scene  after  Jesus'  death 
and  the  solemn  assurance  in  19:35.  The  person  who  saw  blood  and 
water  come  from  the  pierced  side  of  Jesus  can,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Evangelist,  hardly  be  anyone  other  than  the  disciple  who  stood 
under  the  Cross.  Kragerud  too  observes  that  "This  passage  is  the 
most  explicit  text  within  the  Gospel  on  the  status  of  the  beloved 
disciple  as  Christ-witness,  as  mediator  of  what  he  has  witnessed."  ^'^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  this  disciple  under  the  Cross  is 
surprising.  For  the  Fourth  Evangelist  knows  the  Synoptic  tradition 
about  the  scattering  of  all  the  disciples  who  are  with  Jesus  in  the 
upper  room  (Mk  14:27  parr.);  he  quotes  Jesus  as  saying,  "The 
hour  is  coming,  indeed  it  has  come,  when  you  will  be  scattered, 
every  man  to  his  home,  and  will  leave  me  alone"  (16:32).  This 
should  apply  to  the  beloved  disciple  also,  if  he  was  present  in  the 
upper  room. 

Having  made  these  observations  on  the  text,  I  am  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  formulate  my  own  thesis:  In  the  beloved  disciple  we  have 
to  do  with  the  authority  behind  the  Johannine  circle,  a  historical 
personage,  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who,  however,  was  not  one  of  the 
Twelve.  His  pupils  and  friends  had,  nonetheless,  strong  reasons 
for  including  him  in  the  inner  circle  of  Jesus'  disciples;  because 
the  teachings  he  handed  on,  and  above  all  his  interpretation  of  the 
revelation  made  in  and  through  Jesus,  formed  the  basis  of  their 
proclamation  and  teaching  and  the  mainstay  of  their  community 
self-image.  He  was  their  trustworthy  mediator  of  the  tradition,  still 
more,  a  Spirit-illumined  proclaimer  and  interpreter  of  Jesus'  mes- 
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sage,  and  thus  also  the  ideal  disciple  of  Jesus.  His  traditions  and 
teachings  were  compiled — pardy  by  himself,  partly  by  the  circle 
of  his  disciples — into  a  Gospel  which  was  to  be  disseminated  in 
the  Church.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  included  him  in  the 
Gospel,  in  that  ideal  scene  at  the  Last  Supper  when  Jesus  expressed 
his  innermost  thoughts  and  his  words  of  farewell  to  "His  own" 
(cf.  13:1).  Considered  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  he  was 
certainly  not  present  there  (cf.  Mk  14:17  parr.).  On  a  higher  level, 
however,  the  scene  is  true  for  that  disciple,  according  to  his  insight 
and  faith,  stands  closest  to  Jesus;  to  him  Jesus  discloses  himself 
most  profoundly  through  the  Spirit  (cf.  16:13).  This  holds  true 
also  for  his  grasp  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  Jesus'  death 
and  resurrection  ("exaltation"  and  "glorification")  and  for  his 
insights  into  Jesus'  innermost  nature,  i.e.,  that  he  is  the  "only" 
Son,  the  true  Son,  who  is  in  nature  equal  to,  and  yet  obedient  to, 
the  Father, 

Why  is  this  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved  in  such  a  signal  way, 
associated  in  important  passages  with  Simon  Peter?  Not  out  of 
rivalry,  let  alone  out  of  opposition!  Certainly  there  was  the  inten- 
tion to  point  out  the  prerogative  of  the  Spirit-filled  and  illumined 
interpreter  of  Jesus'  message,  but  hardly  at  the  expense  of  the 
"institution."  The  leading  role  of  Simon  Peter  was  acknowledged  I 
(cf.  1:42;  6:68f;  21:15ff),  the  traditions  about  Peter  accepted  with- 
out polemic  (cf.  his  attack  with  the  sword,  the  denial),  and  his  s 
martyr's  death  for  Jesus  highlighted  (13:36;   21:18f).   Indeed,  it  i 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  passages  where  Simon  Peter  is  mentioned  Ij 
next  to  the  beloved  disciple,  Peter's  undisputed  authority  served  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  this  disciple.  This  is  true  especially  for  ii 
the  passages  following  the  resurrection  where  the  beloved  disciple  tj 
arrives  at  faith  faster  and  fathoms  it  more  deeply  (20:8;  21:7)  and  I 
is  signaled  out  by  a  word  of  the  Lord  that  he  should  "remain"  j 
(21:22).  If  the  Johannine  communities  had  a  special  position  open 
to  attack  on  many  fronts,  then  this  bias  becomes  quite  compre- 
hensible. Just  as,  against  the  outside,  they  had  to  assert  their  posi- 
tion against  Judaism  as  well  as  dispute  with  the  Baptist's  disciples; 
and  just  as  they  had  to  counter  among  their  own  ranks  the  teachers 
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of  a  false  Christology  and  overcome  perhaps  other  ideologies  too: 
so  they  were  also  struggling  for  their  full  recognition  within  the 
Church  at  large.  If  this  be  correct,  then  they  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess with  their  Gospel  in  the  second  century:  the  universal  Church 
has,  despite  initial  reservations  (because  the  Gnostics  seized  upon 
this  Gospel  and  made  use  of  it  for  their  own  purposes)  accepted 
the  "Gospel  of  John."  The  mysterious  beloved  disciple  seems  to 
have  played  an  important  role  in  this:  in  him  the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  Apostle  John  was  recognized  hardly  on  the  basis  of  external 
reports,  but  rather  by  reflection  on  the  intrinsic  evidence.  This 
John,  who  was  for  the  Synoptics,  one  of  the  leading  disciples,  is 
mentioned  nowhere  in  the  Gospel  (of  course,  neither  are  some 
other  disciples  mentioned  who  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the 
Twelve,  such  as  James,  the  brother  of  John;  only  in  21:2  are  the 
"sons  of  Zebedee"  mentioned).  He  was  closely  associated  with 
Peter  according  to  the  witness  of  Acts  (cf.  3:1-11;  4:13-22;  8:14) 
as  well.  Hence  his  identification  with  the  beloved  disciple  lay  near 
to  hand.  How  the  Ephesus-tradition  was  formed,  and  to  what 
extent  it  rests  on  historical  foundations  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
If  we  follow  this  hypothesis,  we  have  to  face  some  further  ques- 
tions. Can  the  Gospel  text  tell  us  anything  more  about  this  anony- 
mous disciple?  Based  on  numerous  indications,  the  view  has 
already  been  expressed,  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  Jerusalem  disci- 
ple.^® The  unusual  interest  in  Jesus'  Jerusalem  visits  and  the 
goings  on  there;  the  highlighting  of  the  disciples  from  Judea  in 
7:3;  the  extraordinary  geographical  knowledge  (cf.  Bethesda, 
Siloam);  the  knowledge  of  the  council-session  with  its  death-sen- 
tence against  Jesus  (11:47-53);  and,  not  least,  the  special  relation- 
ship with  the  High  Priest  which  enabled  the  "other"  disciple  in 
18: 15  to  come  into  the  court — all  this  points  in  the  same  direction. 
A  lot  can  of  course  be  explained  by  appealing  to  the  Evangelist's 
access  to  sources  or  to  oral  tradition;  but  in  this  connection,  the 
"other  disciple"  mentioned  in  18:15  demands  attention.  It  is  not 
impossible,  even  if  not  provable,  that  this  be  the  beloved  disciple. 
In  that  case,  then,  he  is  mentioned  here  unobtrusively,  having 
already  been  introduced  to  the  readers  in  his  deeper  significance 
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in  the  Last  Supper  scene.  Less  certain  is  the  conjecture  that  he  is 
the  figure  behind  the  unnamed  disciple  in  1:40.  It  would  then 
have  to  be  assumed  that  he  had  formerly  been  a  disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist;  but  all  the  other  first  disciples  of  Jesus  mentioned 
there  come  from  Galilee.  After  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  appearances  in  Chap.  21,  together  with 
the  other  disciples  in  Galilee,  and,  of  all  things,  present  at  the 
catching  of  the  fish — rather  unexpected  for  someone  from  Jeru- 
salem. Thus  we  come  up  against  uncertainties  on  this  point. 

The  Jerusalem  origin  of  the  disciple  would  be  of  significance 
for  the  scenes  under  the  Cross  and  for  the  visit  to  the  grave.  In  : 
Luke,  too,  a  tradition  can  be  detected  that  Peter  (24:12)  and  i 
"some"  disciples  (24:24)  examined  the  grave.^^  So  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  our  disciple  was  also  present  at  the  crucifixion  (cf.  Lk 
23:49  "All  his  acquaintances  stood  at  a  distance" — a  scriptural  I 
allusion,  of  course).  The  strong  assurance  that  he  saw  and  gives 
witness  to  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  Jesus'  side  (19:35)  also 
calls  for  an  explanation,  as  does  his  connection  with  Jesus'  mother 
(19:27).  All  this  cannot  be  explained  simply  as  symbolism. 

We  are  unable  to  track  down  any  more  closely  the  life  and  fate  .■ 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  do  know  from  i 
other  sources,  that  down  into  the  second  century  there  were  "disci- 
ples of  the  Lord"  in  Asia  Minor.^°  Aristion  and  John  the  Presbyter  r 
were  characterized  as  such  in  the  quotation  of  Papias;  but,  by  many  i 
scholars,  this  is  not  regarded  as  original. ^^  While  on  this  subject  l 
we  should  also  examine  more  closely  whether  the  more  conspicu- 
ous members  of  the  Twelve  in  John's  Gospel,  in  particular  Philip, 
Andrew  and  Thomas,  are  not  also  given  positions  of  prominence 
because  of  contemporary  reasons  based  on  the  views  and  interests  s 
of  the  Johannine  community. 

For  the  very  early  history  of  Syriac  Christianity,  Thomas  has  a 
significance  which  must  be  investigated  further,  now  that  the  ' 
Gospel  of  Thomas  has  been  discovered.  Philip,  who  quite  early 
came  to  be  confused  with  Philip  the  Evangelist,  played  a  role  in 
Asia  Minor  (Hierapolis).  Andrew  is,  surprisingly,  mentioned  in  ! 
first  position  in  the  Papias  quotation,  where  the  other  apostles  we  i 
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have  just  mentioned  also  appear.  The  John  the  Presbyter  hypothe- 
sis may  thus  win  new  significance.  But  all  these  questions  should 
here  be  put  aside.  My  concern  has  centered  on  texts  from  the 
Gospel  itself,  and  on  possible  conclusions  relating  to  their  con- 
temporary background.  It  can  be  shown,  that  if  the  texts  are  re- 
read with  the  presupposition  that  they  have  a  relationship  to  the 
concrete  conditions  of  the  Johannine  circle  and  the  Johannine 
communities,  they  can  throw  new  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Gospel 
of  John.  And  the  texts  which  deal  with  the  beloved  disciple  can 
just  as  surely  form  the  basis  for  conclusions  as  do  those  other  texts 
investigated  by  J.  L.  Martyn.  It  is  in  this  direction,  I  believe,  that 
Johannine  scholarship  should  should  strike  out. 
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by  the  Johannine  church"  (9f). 

2*  Op.  cit.  58,  note  94. 

25  See  R.  Schnackenburg,  Die  Johannesbriefe  (Freiburg  i.  Br.  3,1965),  pp.  16-23. 
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28  Reference  should  be  made  here  to  the  local  tradition  of  Ephesus  witnessed  to  by 
the  letter  of  Bishop  Polycrates  to  Pope  Victor  I  (about  190,  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  Ill, 
31,3)  and  by  archaeological  excavations;  on  this  cf.  F.  M.  Braun,  op.  cit.  365-374. 
But  whether  one  can  draw  broad  conclusions  from  this  devotion  to  a  grave  of  John, 
even  if  it  does,  according  to  Polycrates,  go  back  to  190,  remains  doubtful.  This 
bishop  also  confused  the  Apostle  Philip  with  the  "evangelist"  Philip  for  the  grave 
in  Hierapolis. 

27  C.  H.  Dodd,  "A  I'arriere-plan  d'un  dialogue  Johannique,"  in:  Rev.  d'Histoire 
et  de  Philos.  Rel.,  37  (1957).  5-17. 

28  R.  Schnackenburg,  "Die  Messiasfrage  im  Johannesevangelium,"  in:  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Aufsatze,  Festschrift  fiir  J.  Schmid  (Regensburg,  1963),  pp.  240-264.  Ob- 
servations on  the  contemporary  background  of  the  Gospel  of  John  are  to  be  found 
also  in  E.  L.  Allen,  "The  Jewish  Christian  Church  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  JBL,  74 
(1955),  88-92. 

29  H.  Leroy,  Rdtsel  und  Missverstdndnis.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Formgeschichte  des 
Johannesevangeliums  (Bonn,  1968). 

3<*G.  Richter,  Die  Fusswaschung  im  Johannesevangelium  (Regensburg  1967).  The 
major  part  of  the  work  is  a  history  of  the  exegesis  of  this  passage;  only  in  the  last 
chapter  does  he  present  his  own  opinion  (pp.  285-320).  Id.,  "Zur  Formgeschichte 
und  literarischen  Einheit  von  Joh.  6:31-58,"  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  neutest.  Wiss.,  60  (1969), 
21-55.  He  takes  issue  most  of  all  with  P.  Borgen  {op.  cit.)  who  considers  the  whole 
section  to  be  a  unified  homily  on  verse  6:31. 

31  G.  Richter,  Die  Fusswaschung,  pp.  309-318. 

32  G.  Richter  in  ZNW,  60  (1969),  46-48. 

33  H.  Leroy,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 

3*  See  C.  K.  Barrett,  op.  cit.  pp.  88-92;  Peine,  Behm,  and  Kiimmel,  op.  cit.  p.  170. 
The  Presbyter-John-hypothesis  has  been  defended  right  up  to  our  own  day,  e.g.  by 
O.  Merlier,  op.  cit.  pp.  446^48. 

35  A.  Kragerud,  op.  cit.  p.  1 15f. 

3SThe  reasons  against  the  authorship  of  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  are  gathered 
together  in  the  greatest  detail  by  P.  Barker,  "John  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel,"  JBL,  81  (1962),  35^3.  Of  his  21  reasons  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  gospel,  many  carry  no  or  only  very  little  weight;  but  the  over-all  impression, 
namely,  the  traditions  centered  about  Judea-Jerusalem,  the  questionable  "eyewit- 
nessing,"  and  the  raised  theological  language  and  formation  speak  against  an  im- 
mediate authorship  of  the  fisherman's  son.  R.  E.  Brown,  op.  cit.  xcvii,  would  like  to 
hold,  on  the  basis  of  Jn  19:25,  that  John  through  his  mother  Salome  was  a  nephew 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Very  critical  of  this  hypothesis  is  J.  Blinzler,  Die 
Bruder  und  Schwestern  Jesu  (Stuttgart,  1967),  p.  113f,  note  11  ("in  fact  very  ques- 
tionable, since  the  Sons  of  Zebedee  never  appear  as  cousins  of  Jesus"). 

37  J.  Roloff,  "Der  johanneische  'Lieblingsj linger'  und  der  Lehrer  der  Gerech- 
tigkeit,"  New  Testament  Studies,  15  (1968/69),  129-151. 

38  Op.  cit.  22ff.  The  author  thinks  that  the  traitor  is  also  "unmasked"  in  Mk  14, 
20;  but  an  identification  does  not  take  place.  Thus  it  is  not  correct  for  him  to  say: 
"Jesus  himself  solves  the  enigma  without  further  ado.  But  in  John,  L  (the  Beloved 
Disciple)  comes  in  as  mediator  in  the  situation  of  perplexity"  (22).  Certainly  Peter 
is  supposed  to  be  representing  the  disciples,  but  hardly  in  such  a  way  that  he  thereby 
represents  the  "institution"  over  against  prophecy. 

39  P.  Benoit,  "Marie-Madeleine  et  les  disciples  au  tombeau  selon  Joh  20,  1-18," 
Judentum,  Urchristentum,  Kirche,  Festschr.  fiir  J.  Jeremias  (Berlin,  1960),  pp.  141- 
152;  G.  Hartmann,  "Die  Vorlage  der  Osterberichte  in  Joh  20,"  Zeitschrift  f.  d. 
neutest.  Wiss.,  55  (1964),  197-220. 

*°  R.  Aland,  "Die  Bedeutung  des  p^s  fiir  den  Text  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Frage  der  'Western  non-interpolations',"  Studien  zur  Uberlieferung  des 
Neuen  Testaments  und  seines  Textes  (Berlin,  1967),  pp.  155-172;  esp.  p.  168. 

*i  Unusual  words  which  occur  only  in  John  are  irapaKvirreiP  (and  this  only  in  Jn 
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20:5,  11)  and  especially  606via  (cf.  Jn  19:40;  on  the  other  hand  Lk  23:53  aivhwv); 
Lukan  special  words  are  dvaaras,  Qa.vjj.dseLv  w.  ace.  (Lk  7:9;  Acts  7:31)  and  to  yeyovos 
(7  times  in  Lk  and  Acts,  otherwise  only  Mk  5:14).  See  P.  Benoit,  art.  cit.  142f;  J. 
Jeremias,  Die  Abendmahlsworte  Jesu  (Gottingen  ^,1960),  p.  143f. 

*2p.  Benoit,  art.  cit.  143:  Lk  24:12  presupposes  a  Johannine  tradition  which  is 
older  than  our  present  redaction;  G.  Hartmann,  art.  cit.  204  with  note  18,  while 
refusing  to  decide  how  the  verse  came  to  be  inserted  here,  considers  it  to  be  second- 
ary; but,  he  adds,  "it  forms  in  any  case  an  analogy  to  the  elaborated  Vorlage,  but 
not  to  the  Johannine  account  in  its  present  form." 

*^  In  support  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  view  of  the  evangelist,  Peter  came  to 
believe,  are,  among  others  Th.  Zahn,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes  (Leipzig  ^'^, 
1921),  p.  674;  R.  Bultmann,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  p.  530;  A.  Wikenhauser, 
Das  Evangelium  nach  Johannes  (Regensburg  2,  1957),  p.  338;  H.  Grass,  Osterge- 
schehen  und  Osterberichte  (Gottingen  ^,  1962),  p.  56. 

44  Op.  cit.  13ff. 

4^  Less  important  is  the  question  whether  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  in  21,  18  implies 
martyrdom  in  general  or  a  special  kind  of  martyrdom;  crucifixion.  The  latter  is  held 
by  W.  Bauer,  Das  Johannesevangelium  (Tubingen  ^,  1933),  ad  loc;  E.  Dinkier  in: 
Theol.  Rundschau,  25  (1959),  203;  O.  Cullmann,  Petrus,  Junger-Apostel-Martyrer 
(Zurich-Stuttgart  -,  1960)  p.  98. 

46  See  A.  Dauer,  "Das  Wort  des  Gekreuzigten  an  seine  Mutter  and  den  Junger, 
den  er  liebte',"  Bibl.  Zeitschr.,  11  (1967),  222-239;  12  (1968),  80-93. 

4'  Op.  Cit.  140. 

48  See  the  authors  mentioned  in  Kragerud,  op.  cit.  46,  note  19.  H.  E.  Edwards, 
The  Disciple  Who  Wrote  These  Things  (London,  1953),  advocates  the  following 
opinion:  The  "other  disciple"  of  Jn  18:15  was  a  young  man  of  the  Jerusalem  priestly 
families  whose  name  perhaps  was  John.  He  collected  and  edited  the  traditions  of 
John,  the  Son  of  Zebedee  (=  the  Beloved  Disciple);  he  wrote  these  things  down  in 
the  sixties  in  Palestine.  The  Gospel  was  then  published  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century.  The  "other  disciple"  would  then  be  John  of  Ephesus  who  was 
later  confused  with  the  Apostle  John. 

49  Lk  24:24  surely  refers  to  Lk  24:12.  But  it  is  disputed  whether  the  word  rives 
represents  a  generalization  over  against  Lk  24:12  where  Peter  alone  is  mentioned, 
thus  being  secondary  (Benoit),  or  whether  Lk  24:24  is  an  older  tradition  which  in 
Lk  24:12  is  made  more  precise  and  applied  to  Peter  (Hartmann). 

^<>See  the  extensive  material  in  Th.  Zahn,  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des  neu- 
testamentlichen  Kanons  und  der  altkirchlichen  Literatur  VI,  Teil  I  Apostel  und 
Apostelschiiler  in  der  Provinz  Asien  (Leipzig,  1900). 

51  Many  scholars  take  these  words,  which  are  lacking  in  the  Syrian  translation,  to 
be  an  interpolation;  thus  Th.  Mommsen  in:  Zeitschr.  f.d.  neutest.  Wiss.,  3  (1902), 
156-159;  M.-J.  Lagrange,  Evangile  selon  s.  Jean  (Paris  ^,  1948),  xxxiii;  G.  Bardy  in: 
Diet,  de  la  Bible,  Suppl.  IV  (1949),  844.  Otherwise,  J.  Munck,  "Presbyter  and  Dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  in  Papias,"  Harv.  Theol.  Rev.,  52  (1959),  223-243;  especially  230 
and  239f;  in  agreement:  W.  G.  Kiimmel,  Einleitung,  169  ("personal  disciples  of 
Jesus"). 
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SOURCE  CRITICISM  AND 

RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE  IN  THE 

FOURTH  GOSPEL 


T 


HE  time  available  for  this  working  paper  made  necessary  the 
familiar  choice:  either  to  work  with  some  care  on  perhaps  two  or 
three  passages,  or  to  try  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  part  of  the  Johan- 
nine  landscape.  Had  I  chosen  the  former  route,  the  passages  would 
probably  have  been  drawn  from  the  passion  narrative,  where  (1) 
the  discipline  of  source  criticism,  (2)  the  comparative  study  of 
religious  ideas,  and  (3)  the  informed  quest  for  John's  place  in  the 
history  of  early  Christian  thought  seem  to  me  to  intersect  in  un- 
usually productive  ways.  I  suspect  that  current  divergent  opinions 
regarding  John's  attitude  toward  Jesus'  death  might  be  at  least  set 
in  better  order  by  such  labor. ^ 

As  it  is,  I  have  chosen  the  more  general  alternative  which  neces- 
sarily leads  to  the  more  sketchy  result.  But  it  suits  my  present 
purpose  well  enough:  simply  to  suggest  some  of  the  gains  that  may 
be  had  if  one  will  be  reckless  enough  to  try  to  ride  uphill  and 
downhill  on  three  horses  at  once,  and,  much  of  the  time,  by  night. 

Some  Abbreviations 

Bomkamm  "Zur    Interpretation    des    Johannes-Evange- 

liums,  Eine  Auseinandersetzung  mit  Ernst 
Kasemanns  Schrift  'Jesu  Letzter  Wille  nach 
Johannes  17',"  Ev  Th  28  (1968),  8-25,  re- 
printed in  Gesammelte  Aufsatze  Band  III 
(1968),  104-121 

J.  Louis  Martyn  is  Edward  Robinson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (New  York). 
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Brown  Raymond  E.  Brown,  The  Anchor  Bible,  29 

(1966) 

Fortna  Robert    T.    Fortna,    The    Gospel    of    Signs 

(Forthcoming  CUP,  1969) 

Fortna,  "S  and  R"  "Source  and  Redaction  in  the  Fourth  Gospel's 
Portrayal  of  Jesus'  Signs,"  a  paper  read  to 
SBL  at  Berkeley,  California,  December  20, 
1968 

Meeks  Wayne  A.  Meeks,  The  Prophet-King  (1967) 

Rig  Religionsgeschichte 

Schnackenburg  Rudolf  Schnackenburg,  The  Gospel  Accord- 

ing to  St.  John,  I  (1968) 

Testament  E.  Kasemann,  The  Testament  of  Jesus  (1968) 

Thg  Theologiegeschichte 

I.  HYPOTHESES  AND  PROBES 

I  can  indicate  the  area  under  conscious  purvue  and  the  general 
approach  by  stating  two  working  hypotheses  and  two  critical 
probes. 

Hypothesis  #1 :  Fortna's  Signs  Gospel  (SG)  is  reasonably  similar 
to  the  Fourth  Evangelist's  narrative  source. 
I  do  not  find  Fortna's  analysis  equally  compelling  in  all  of  its 
parts.  Toward  the  end  of  this  paper  I  will  cite  one  or  two  instances 
of  disagreement.  There  are  others.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  source  analysis  of  John  will  be  uniformly  convincing  to  anyone 
save  its  author,  and  probably  not  even  to  him.  In  the  main  I  find 
Fortna's  work  to  be  a  solid  working  hypothesis.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions posed  in  this  paper — stated  below — is  whether  the  placing  of 
Fortna's  work  as  one  hypothesis  alongside  others  will  lead  to  in- 
creased or  lessened  confidence  in  it  and/or  modifications  in  it. 

Hypothesis  #2:     Between  the  production  of  SG  and  the  writing  , 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (4G)   lie  dynamic  develop- 
ments of  various  sorts  which  played  important 
roles  in  causing  the  Fourth  Evangelist  to  handle 
SG  as  he  did. 
One  might  think  that  so  obvious  a  hypothesis  is  superfluous,  but 

a  survey  of  recent  literature  indicates  the  contrary.  To  cite  a  single 
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example,  I  must  say  that  in  regard  to  this  hypothesis  Bornkamm's 
generally  telling  review  of  Kasemann's  Jesu  Letzter  Wille  is  a  step 
backward.^  For  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  distinct  services  of 
Ernst  Kasemann,  curiously  overlooked  in  Bornkamm's  review,  to 
renew  and  make  potent  in  our  time  the  voice  of  F.  C.  Baur.^ 

Nothing  is  gained  when  someone  conjures  up  an  inaccurately  pictured 
ghost  of  the  terrible  "Tubingen  School,"  only  to  pose  as  a  modern  St. 
George  when  he  has  laid  it  again  in  its  grave.  Much  will  be  gained  if  we 
can  re-learn  how  to  analyze  'the  concrete,  the  individual,  the  peculiar'  in 
the  history  of  early  Christian  thought,  and  only  after  having  done  that 
to  attempt  a  synthetic  picture  which  is  therefore  drawn  on  the  basis  of 
the  stubborn  details  rather  than  drafted  according  to  modern  desires  for 
a  balanced  harmony.* 

A  careful  reading  of  Kasemann's  Johannine  studies  will  cause 
one  at  the  very  least  to  re-examine  an  assumption,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  that  John  wrote  in  response  almost  exclusively  to 
forces  internal  to  himself,  caring  very  little  whether  his  work 
would  be  read  or  not.^  The  Fourth  Gospel  does  belong  somewhere 
in  the  history  of  early  Christian  thought,  even  if  we  are  not  able  to 
fix  that  "somewhere"  as  easily  as  in  the  case,  let  us  say,  of  Galatians 
(which  is  problematic  enough  itself).  And  the  chances  of  our 
finding  its  historical  locus  are  vastly  increased  if  we  will  listen  for 
clues  to  the  dynamism  of  the  setting.  John  is  not  fighting  mad  as 
he  writes^ — contrast  Paul  in  several  instances — but  neither  is  he 
pronouncing  the  benediction  at  the  graduation  exercises  of 
Ephesus  University,  even  if,  as  a  modern  parallel,  a  commence- 
ment speaker  might  be  tempted  to  enlighten  some  graduating 
seniors  regarding  their  true  parentage  (John  8:44a). 

In  short,  there  are  numerous  data  in  the  Gospel  which  indicate 
that  John  is  a  theologian  with  opponents  perhaps  every  bit  as 
active  and  aggravating  as  those  Paul  knew  in  Corinth.  In  part  and 
in  some  sense  of  the  term  John  apparently  writes  in  order  to  win. 
Kasemann  has  helped  us  to  see  this. 

Probe  #1:     Do   the    two   working   hypotheses   intersect   in   ways 
which  are  illuminating  to  one  or  both  of  them? 
Again  we  are  dealing  with  the  more-or-less  obvious.  The  sur- 
veyor knows  that  a  point  fixed  by  measuring  along  a  single  line  is 
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more  reliable  if  it  is  confirmed  by  the  intersection  of  two  reason- 
ably drawn  lines.  To  be  specific,  if  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  John 
is  a  theologian  with  opponents,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  scholar 
who  searches  for  clues  to  the  identity  and  beliefs  of  those  oppo- 
nents will  need  as  many  scientific  controls  as  he  can  get.  One 
recalls  how  the  pendulum  has  swung  almost  off  its  mooring  in  the 
various  attempts  to  identify  Paul's  opponents  at  certain  points  in 
his  work.  The  relative  success — so  it  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate — in 
the  case  of  the  Corinthian  correspondence  is  due  in  no  small  part 
to  the  fact  that  literary  criticism  has  provided  us  with  several  docu- 
ments representing  successive  stages  in  the  volatile  give-and-take, 
perhaps  even  including  snippets  of  the  opponents'  work.^  Will 
Fortna's  source-critical  labors  provide  a  similar  helpful  control  for 
a  renewed  attempt  to  distinguish  stages  in  the  Johannine  tradi 
tion?  7 

But,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  hypothesis  #2,  it  is  puttin 
Fortna  and  Kasemann  together  which  has  caused  me  to  formulate 
it  as  I  have  (Between  .  .  .  dynamic  .  .  .).  I  can  scarcely  believe  that 
John  expended  the  massive  effort  necessary  to  re-think  and  re- 
shape— perhaps  one  should  say  recreate — SG  (and  other  available 
traditions),  and  to  do  so  as  he  did,  merely  because  some  inade- 
quacies in  SG  offended  his  theological  sensitivities.^  In  other  words 
we  are  dealing  here  not  with  two  stages  (SG  and  4G),  but  rather 
with  at  least  three:  the  writing  of  SG;  subsequent  and  thus  chron- 
ologically intervening  developments,  including  activities  on  the 
part  of  "opponents;"  and  the  writing  of  4G.  This  being  so,  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  third  stage  will  require  careful 
consideration  of  both  its  predecessors.^ 

Probe  #2:  Do  the  two  hypotheses  intersect  in  ways  which  are 
illuminating  with  regard  to  both  the  general  history 
of  religious  ideas  {Rig)  and  the  history  of  early  Chris- 
tian theology  (Thg)}  Conversely,  are  they  supported 
by  what  we  already  know  of  Rig  and  Thg} 
In  an  age  which  seems  thoroughly  entranced  with  redaction 

criticism,  for  the  sake  of  quickly  acquired  theological  pay  dirt,  one  j 
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needs,  perhaps,  to  recall  that  patient  labors  in  the  general  history 
of  religious  ideas  and  in  the  history  of  specifically  Christian 
thought  are  themselves  carried  out  by  Neutestamentler  for  the 
sake  of  theological  precision,  gained  by  observations  similar  to 
those  proper  to  Redaktionskritik.^^  That  is  to  say,  each  of  the  three 
disciplines  under  consideration  here — source  criticism.  Rig,  and 
Thg — forms  a  basis  for  possible  redaction  criticism  or  something 
similar  to  it.  Therefore,  mutual  criticism  among  the  three  is  im- 
perative. But  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  two  working  hypotheses,  it 
will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say  that  these  will  acquire  added 
probability  to  the  extent  that  a)  SG  proves  to  be  readily  identi- 
fiable religionsgeschichtlich  and  theologiegeschichtlich,  b)  the  in- 
tervening stage  or  stages  posited  between  SG  and  4G  and  c)  John's 
own  contribution  are  similarly  identifiable,  or  at  least  compre- 
hensible. 

It  may  be  further  clarifying  for  me  to  add  that  the  impulse  to 
attempt  the  present  paper  came  to  me  when  I  began  to  ask  myself 
how  three  recent  monographs  might  fit  together,  or  not  fit  to- 
gether, on  the  Johannine  shelf:  Kasemann's  The  Testament  of 
Jesus,  Meeks'  The  Prophet-King,  and  Fortna's  The  Gospel  of 
Signs.  Kasemann  seeks  to  fix  the  historical  place  of  John's  theology 
— mainly  Christology — by  means  of  carefully  and  boldly  con- 
structed theologiegeschichtlich  comparisons.  Meeks  explores  an 
aspect  of  John's  Christology  partly  by  following  a  similar  approach 
(Prophet-King,  p.  60ff.),  but  mainly  by  placing  great  weight  on 
religionsgeschichtlich  comparisons,  an  avenue  Kasemann  explicitly 
leaves  aside  (Testament,  p,  66).  The  results  reached  in  these  two 
monographs  are  not  entirely  harmonious,  to  say  the  least. ^^  Now 
Fortna  has  propounded  a  far-reaching  source  analysis,  relying  very 
little  on  either  of  these  kinds  of  conceptual  comparisons,  but  mak- 
ing some  concluding  observations  which  do  indeed  speak  to  the 
questions  of  Rig  and  Thg,  and  which  are  now  being  expanded  in 
papers  and  in  a  forthcoming  redaktionsgeschichtlich  monograph. ^^ 

However,  the  major  point  here  is  not  the  need  for  ecumenical, 
scholarly  interchange,  but  rather  the  methodological  imperative  to 
allow  mutual  critique  among  the  three  disciplines.  Points  which 
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are  fixed  by  the  supportive  intersection,  so  to  speak,  of  two  or, 
better,  of  all  three  are  surely  worth  very  serious  consideration. 

*     *     * 

It  should  be  obvious  that  in  a  relatively  brief  working  paper  one 
can  make  only  a  modest  beginning  in  the  very  large  task  to  which 
the  two  hypotheses  and  the  two  probes  point.  Three  factors  lighten 
the  load  somewhat  and  enable  me  at  least  to  make  an  attempt. 

I  do  not  take  it  as  my  task,  at  the  present  juncture,  explicitly  to 
test  Hypothesis  #1.  An  initial  testing  was  provided  by  the  oral 
examination  of  Fortna's  work  in  dissertation  form.  Further  evalu- 
ation will  doubtless  be  provided  by  reviewers  and  others.^^ 

With  regard  to  Hypothesis  #2,  I  will  consciously  impose  a 
limitation.  In  stating  that  hypothesis  I  have  spoken  of  various 
developments  taking  place  between  the  production  of  SG  and  the 
writing  of  4G.  The  range  of  these  developments  may  be  rather 
large.  Were  one  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the  present  state  of 
Johannine  research,  rather  than  following  a  more  inductive  path, 
several  possibilities  would  demand  attention.  Perhaps  between 
SG  and  4G  arose: 

a)  a  struggle  with  followers  of  John  the  Baptist 

b)  a  hardening  of  battle  lines  between  synagogue  and  church 

c)  inner-church  problems,  such  as: 

(1)  overemphasis  on  the  anticipated  glories  of  Jesus'  future 
coming 

(2)  loss  of  a  sense  of  contact  with  and  memory  of  the  earthly 
Jesus,  with  concomitant  danger  that  Christianity  might 
devolve  into  a  mystery  religion 

(3)  docetism 

(4)  growth  of  a  hardening  and  institutionally  oriented  or- 
thodoxy which  pits  itself  with  increasing  fervor  against 
the  growth  of  Hellenistic  enthusiasm  in  the  church 

(5)  theological  developments  which  are  not  truly  christocen- 
tric.i^ 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  range  of  possible  developments  is  large 
indeed.  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  even  a  survey  of  the  whole 
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picture,  but  rather  to  look  for  some  of  the  intervening  develop- 
ments which  seem  fairly  directly  and  simply  reflected  in  the  Evan- 
gelist's handling  of  SG.  If  the  results  of  my  sketch  are  taken  as  an 
over-all  view,  they  will  be  misinterpreted. 

Finally,  I  shall  not  be  mechanical  in  relating  the  two  probes  to 
the  two  hypotheses.  For  the  time  being  I  am  content  to  pose  a 
series  of  questions  and  to  allow  the  probes  and  hypotheses  to  form 
a  general  methodological  context. 

II.  QUESTIONS  AND  DEVELOPING  ANSWERS 

A.  Who  is  Jesus? 

We  may  begin  at  a  point  many  interpreters  identify  as  the  very 
center  of  Johannine  theology:  the  remarkable  and  massive  con- 
centration on  christology.  When  we  raise  the  question  which  is 
surely  a  key  to  the  Gospel — Who  is  Jesus? — do  we  hear  answers 
along  the  line  which  affect  the  degree  of  probability  attaching  to 
our  hypotheses? 

The  Signs  Gospel 

Fortna  finds  in  SG  a  single-minded  focusing  on  Christology 
which  appears  to  be  even  more  exclusive  than  that  often  attributed 
to  4G.  The  reader  of  SG  is  not  told  that  a  new  age  has  dawned  or 
is  about  to  dawn.  He  is  not  taught  that  suffering  and  sin  are  now 
destroyed  (Jesus  does  not  perform  miracles  in  order  to  alleviate 
suffering  or  to  attack  sin  and  evil),  that  the  Spirit  is  bestowed  on 
believers,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  God  has  begun  to  build  an  ecclesia, 
that  in  the  ecclesia  the  sacraments  are  centrally  important.  He  is 
told  again  and  again  who  Jesus  is:  the  Christ,  the  Messiah  of  Israel. 

On  the  face  of  it,  source  criticism  is  not  strongly  supported  here 
by  Rig  and  Thg.  Fortna  speaks  of  SG's  uniqueness  in  this  regard, 
vis-a-vis  not  only  first-century  Christian  literature  (p.  234),  but  also 
Jewish  apocalyptic  (p.  228).  It  is  a  kind  of  Christological  oddity, 
and  its  being  such  does  not  especially  increase  one's  confidence  in 
the  source  analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  4G  is  itself  nearly  as  single- 
mindedly  oriented  to  Christology.  Kasemann  is  fully  justified  in 
thinking  cif  John  when  he  quotes  Zinzendorf:  "I  have  but  one 
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passion.  That  is  He  and  only  He."  Furthermore,  when  one  pon- 
ders the  question  What  percentage  of  the  religious  literature  of 
the  Hellenistic  age  has  come  down  to  us?,  he  will  be  very  slow  to 
label  any  document  a  religionsgeschichtlich  "bastard." 

More  important  are  observations  which  may  be  made  regarding 
SG's  optimistic  assumption  that  a  simple  recounting  of  Jesus'  signs 
will  lead  the  reader  to  confess  him  as  Messiah.  Fortna  points  here 
to  Old  Testament  traditions  about  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Moses,  and 
he  refers  his  reader  to  Dieter  Georgi's  pages  on  deloi  avSpe?  in  Jewish 
tradition.  There  are,  then,  several  possible  recognizable  concep- 
tual milieux  for  SG's  sign-working  Messiah,  a  figure  who  appar- 
ently raised  not  only  Lazarus,  but  also  himself  from  the  dead.  The 
milieux  are  all  OT-Jewish  in  character. 

Post-SG  Developments 

With  only  a  pinch  of  imagination  one  can  pursue  the  question 
of  Jesus'  identity  into  the  intervening  period  between  SG  and  4G. 
For  the  moment  I  will  limit  myself  to  three  suggestions,  each  of 
which  is  given  some  strength,  I  think,  by  the  intersection  of  source 
criticism  and  Rig: 

1.  "To  the  Bet  ha-Midrash!" 

Some  of  the  persons  exposed  to  SG,  specifically  some  of  the  po- 
tential Jewish  converts  for  whom,  at  least  in  part,  it  was  written 
(Fortna,  p.  234)  reacted  quite  reasonably  by  saying,  in  effect:  "Very 
well,  if  your  claim  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  [note  the  tense]  is 
to  be  sustained,  it  must  stand  up  under  careful  and  extensive  mid- 
rashic  examination,  carried  out  by  those  whose  training  equips 
them  for  such  work"  (Consider  John  5:39;  6:30ff.;  7:17,  all  non-SG 
passages.) 

We  see  a  similar  reaction  in  the  case  of  Trypho;  and  there  are 
numerous  data  in  Christian  documents  which  indicate  that  many 
early  Christian  preachers  not  only  encountered  such  Jewish  reac- 
tions, but  also  accepted  the  demanding  challenge,  as  did  Justin  in 
the  second  century. 
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The  challenge  has  epistemological  implications,  notably  those 
evident  in  the  assumption  that  one  can  "book  a  through  train" 
from  rational  midrashic  discussion  to  dependable  conclusions.  God 
gave  the  Torah.  He  stands,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  line 
extending  from  Moses. ^^  If  He  acts  today.  He  will  do  so  in  forms 
that  are  consistent  with,  and  perhaps  even  pre-given  in,  the  Torah. 
When  He  gave  the  Torah,  He  did  not  keep  anything  back.  Hence, 
one  can  pronounce  judgment  on  the  basis  of  authoritative  mid- 
rash. 

2.  "Moses  is  the  one  who  ascended  and  received  the  heavenly 
secrets." 

A  bit  more  exotic,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  a  second  possible  inter- 
vening development,  corresponding,  I  suppose,  to  SG's  portrait  of 
Jesus  as  the  Elijah-like,  Elisha-like,  Moses-like,  prophetic  ^eio?  av^p. 
The  opponents  evidently  countered  such  a  portrait  by  identifying 
themselves  as  followers  of  Moses  himself ^  who  on  Sinai  ascended 
to  heaven  where  the  heavenly  secrets  were  imparted  to  him. 

The  Jewish  data  which  support  such  a  possible  development,  as 
well  as  the  relevant  Johannine  data,  have  been  carefully  collected 
and  sifted  by  Wayne  Meeks.^®  What  calls  for  emphasis  here  is  the 
fact  that  the  Johannine  data  suggesting  such  a  reaction  on  the  part 
of  SO  readers  fall  outside  SO.  In  this  important  matter,  then, 
Fortna's  source  criticism  and  Meeks'  work  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gious ideas  are  mutually  supportive.  And  again  we  see  an  inter 
vening  development  which  involves  extra-church  opponents. 

3.  "You  are  Ditheists!" 

We  are  not  to  assume,  of  course,  that  Jewish  opponents  did  all 
of  the  talking  in  the  interval  between  SO  and  4G,  or  that  the 
Johannine  theologians  limited  their  counter-response  to  a  simple 
repetition  of  SG's  materials.  There  are  data  in  4G  which  suggest 
that  at  some  point(s)  the  Johannine  church  so  elevated  Jesus  as  the 
^etos  dviyp,  the  God  Striding  across  the  face  of  the  earth,^"^  as  to  evoke 
from  Jewish  opponents  the  charge  of  ditheism.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Johannine  community  apparently  used  SG  and  embroidered  on  it 
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in  ways  which  caused  the  Jewish  opponents  to  see  perhaps  in  it, 
and  certainly  in  the  use  being  made  of  it,  an  abrogation  of  mono- 
theism. 

Religionsgeschichtlich  we  may  see  a  move  here  which  corre- 
sponds in  some  rough  way  to  a  move  from  the  materials  (proper 
to  SG?)  by  which  van  der  Woude  and  Hahn  investigate  the 
Prophet  to  those  (added  in  the  interval  between  SG  and  4G?)  cited 
by  Wetter  as  he  made  a  similar  attempt.^^  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
about  that.  Perhaps  it  merits  further  investigation.  I  want  only  to 
suggests  that  such  passages  as  5: 18ff.,  8:53  and  10:33  reflect  a  charge 
which  Jewish  opponents  hurled  at  the  Johannine  community  with 
considerable  reason,  between  the  writing  of  SG  and  that  of  4G. 

It  may  also  be  relevant  to  note  that  the  "Logos  Hymn"  could 
have  played  a  part  in  such  developments.  For  it  moves  implicitly  in 
the  direction  of  ditheism,  as  Conzelmann  has  recently  pointed 
out.i'' 

With  regard  to  the  opponents,  there  are  numerous  possible 
parallels.  Perhaps  one  should  consider  some  of  the  Rabbinic  ref- 
erences which  show  polemic  against  those  who  hold  the  doctrine 
of  "Two  Powers  in  Heaven,"  though  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
limit  the  field  at  this  point  to  Rabbinic  data.^*^ 

The  Fourth  Gospel 

1.  Confronted  by  opponents  who  enthusiastically  exclaim,  "To 
the  Bet  ha-Midrash,"  and  knowing  quite  well  the  simple  implica- 
tions in  SG  regarding  the  relationship  between  signs  and  faith,^^ 
John  appears  to  react  in  several  ways: 

a.  He  makes  the  frequent  failure  of  the  signs  an  important 
theme  in  his  Gospel.^^  John  12:37ff.  shows  the  Evangelist  ponder- 
ing the  development  of  dominant  Jewish  opposition  which  has 
characterized  the  interim  since  the  writing  of  SG.  The  signs  are 
now  seen  as  the  dividing  /cpiats,  rather  than  as  simple  occasions  for 
faith. 

b.  He  corrects  SG  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  that  the  question  of 
Jesus'  identity  can  be  settled  by  midrash.^^ 

c.  He  makes  clear  that  this  all-important  question  is  not  Was 
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he  Messiah?,  but  rather  Who  is  he?  I  have  pointed  out  that  Born- 
kamm  in  his  review  of  Kasemann's  Jesu  Letzter  Wille  steps  back 
from  the  heritage  of  F.  C.  Baur  in  that  he  does  not  ask  about  the 
dynamic  setting  of  4G.  But  he  does  provide  some  very  helpful 
comments,  including  an  accurate  listing  of  four  aspects  of  John's 
critical  stance  toward  his  tradition.  The  first  two  are  relevant  here: 

"Nicht  zufallig  ist  darum  mindestens  implizit  und  potentiell,  oft  aber 
auch  explizit  den  Wunderberichten  eines  der  grossen  Ich-bin-Worte 
zugeordnet  (6,35;  9,5,vgl.  5,  12;  11,25).  Nicht  zufallig  darum  der  haufige 
Umschlag  aus  dem  Vergangenheitstempus  der  Erzahlung  in  das  Gegen- 
wartstempus  der  Reden"  ...  (p.  116). 

d.  John  senses  the  epistemological  naivete  present  both  in  SG 
and  in  the  arguments  of  the  opponents;  hence  he  emphasizes: 

1)  what  Bornkamm  (ibid.)  lists  as  a  fourth  aspect  of  John's 
critical  stance  toward  his  tradition:  Verwerfungen  (geologi- 
cal faults)  which  make  clear  that  there  are  no  "through 
trains"  from  this  side. 

2)  the  role  of  the  Paraclete  in  perception.  Note  that  John 
points  forward  to  the  five  paraclete  sayings  by  three  times  ap- 
pending to  an  SG  passage  an  emphatic  note  about  the  transi- 
tion from  ignorance  to  true  understanding  (2:17;  2:22; 
12:16).  In  each  of  these  cases  the  transition  involves  perceiv- 
ing the  true  relationship  between  17  ypa(f>T]  and  Jesus'  deeds/ 
words.  The  verb  ixvrjcrO^vai,  absent  from  SG,  is  very  important 
to  John  as  an  epistemological-hermeneutical  key. 

3)  the  dualism  of  present  election.  There  are  numerous  facets 
to  this  emphasis.  John  accomplishes  it  in  part  by  employing 
what  Bornkamm  calls  the  language  and  perspective  of  gnosis 
(p.  118):  the  exclusive  character  of  the  claim  to  revelation, 
the  enmity  to  the  world,  the  esoterica.  But  he  employs  such 
language  and  perspectives  in  order  to  sharpen  the  episte- 
mological issue.  Unlike  the  author  of  SG,  John  is  interested 
in  exploring  various  patterns  which  can  arise  when  the  verbs 
"to  see"  and  "to  believe"  are  related  to  one  another.^^  (Note 
e.  g.  6:36f)  Perhaps  Peder  Borgen's  ingenious  exegesis  of  vs. 
36  is  correct;  ^^  either  way  the  point  here  is  the  same:  seeing 
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and  believing  cannot  be  properly  related  to  one  another  apart 
from  the  motif  of  present  election.  God  does  not  stand  only 
at   the   beginning   of   either   creation   or   Torah-revelation 

(Sinai).26 

e.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  John's  introduction  and  shaping 
of  Son  of  Man  tradition,  wholly  absent  from  SG,  and  his — so  I 
think — creation  of  two-level  dramas  are  also  to  be  listed  here,  i.e. 
as  adjustments  of  SG  in  the  face  of  inadequacies  in  it  which  have 
been  revealed  in  the  course  of  Jewish  opposition  to  it.^^ 

2.  Confronted  by  opponents  who  not  only  are  disciples  of  Moses 
(9:28;  cf.  5:39,  45),  but  also  claim  that  Moses  received  the  heaven- 
lies  on  the  occasion  of  his  Sinai  ascent,  John  counters  quite  dog- 
matically: 

No  one  has  ever  seen  God  (1:18),  except,  of  course,  the  Son,  and  him 
who  has  truly  seen  the  Son  (14:8f.).  No  one  has  ascended  to  heaven, 
except  the  Son  of  Man,  not  even  Moses  (3:13).^^ 

John's  exegesis  of  the  "Logos  Hymn"  (i.e.  1 :  14-18)  cannot  be  fully 
grasped,  I  think,  unless  one  a)  gives  due  weight  to  both  of  the 
emphatic  elements,  vs.  14  and  vss.  17-18,  and  b)  notes  that  the 
literary  seam  preceding  vs.  14  coincides  with  a  disjuncture  in 
religionsgeschichtlich  background.^^  For  our  present  purposes  it  is, 
perhaps,  enough  to  say  that  John  is  considerably  more  interested 
in  Moses  than  was  the  author  of  SG,  and  that  the  reason  for  this 
increased  interest  apparently  lies  with  the  intervening  volatile 
developments  vis-a-vis  the  synagogue.  Unlike  the  author  of  SG, 
John  finds  it  necessary  to  deny  claims  made  for  Moses. 

3.  To  the  charge  of  ditheism,  a  charge  nowhere  reflected  in  SG, 
John  constructs  a  careful  response.^"  Here  it  is  important  to  see 
that  John  does  not  place  the  lengthy  sermon  of  5:19-47  immedi- 
ately after  the  healing  (raising — vs.  8)  sign  of  5:l-9a.  Nor  is  it  the 
sabbath  conflict  as  such  which  introduces  this  long  speech  of  Jesus 
on  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  The  transition  is  accom- 
plished, rather,  by  5:18b.  One  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
that  the  sermon  in  5: 19-47  is  preached  at  least  in  part  to  those  who 
do  not  honor  the  Son  at  all,  while  claiming  nevertheless  to  honor 
God  (vs.  23).  Verse  21  (cf.  26)  may  very  well  be  an  indirect  chal- 
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lenge  to  those  who  regularly  recite  the  Shemoneh  Esreh,  the  second 
benediction  of  which  reads  in  part: 

"Thou  art  strong  .  .  .  Thou  livest  forever,  bringing  the  dead  back  to 
life  . . .  Thou  supportest  the  living  and  revivest  the  dead  .  .  .  Blessed  be 
thou,  O  God,  who  bringeth  the  dead  back  to  life." 

Why  do  the  addresses  not  honor  the  Son?  From  their  point  of  view 
they  refuse  to  do  so  in  order  to  remain  true  monotheists  (vs.  18). 
John  is  also  a  monotheist.  Therefore  he  is  at  pains  to  show  his 
opponents — among  other  things — "wie  er  den  Monotheismus  (den 
die  Juden  auf  ihre  Weise  vertreten)  mit  der  Zweiheit  von  Vater 
und  sohn  vereint:  Der  Sohn  kann  nichts  von  Selbst  tun;  er  tut 
nur,  was  er  den  Vater  tun  sieht."  ^^ 

Here  we  may  receive  a  valuable  clue  to  John's  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  thought.  There  is  a  theological  "both  .  .  .  and"  in 
4G,  and  there  is  a  theological  "both  .  .  .  and"  in  I  John.  The  two 
are  related,  yet  significantly  different.  The  Evangelist's  "both  .  .  . 
and"  is  directed  to  opponents  (Jews)  who  want  the  Father  without 
the  wondrous  Son,  and  who  hurl  at  John  the  charge  "Ditheist!" 
The  Epistle  writer  directs  his  "both  .  ,  .  and"  to  inner-church 
opponents  who  want  Christ  without  Jesus,  and  against  whom  he 
hurls  the  charge  "Docetist!"  Apparent  ditheism  and  unreflecting 
docetism  (Kasemann's  term)  are  coupled  in  the  Johannine  com- 
munity until  first  one  development  and  then  another  cause  them 
to  be  separated  and  individually  handled  vis-a-vis  disparate  oppo- 
nents. Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  unreflecting  docetism  of  SO 
and  of  the  "Logos  Hymn" — Kasemann's  term  may  be  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  for  SO  than  for  4G,  though  I  suspect  it  is  sug- 
gestive for  both  ^^ — has  come  home  to  roost  by  the  time  of  the 
First  Epistle.  Paradoxically,  docetic  opponents  must  now  be  faced 
by  a  member  of  a  community  which  at  an  earlier  date  had  to  find 
a  way  simultaneously  to  honor  the  dtlos  av-qp  and,  being  largely 
Jewish,  to  remain  monotheistic. 

Results  thus  far: 

Posing  the  question  of  Jesus'  identity  in  these  ways  leads,  I 
think,  to  a)  increased  confidence  in  the  hypothesis  of  SG,  to  b)  the 
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view  that  dynamic  and  influential  developments  do  lie  chronologi- 
cally between  SG  and  4G,  to  c)  the  conclusion  that  some  of  these 
developments  constitute  a  sharp  debate  between  John's  church  and 
a  mostly  hostile  Jewish  community,  and  to  d)  the  conviction  that 
John's  own  theological  stance  is  in  part  formed  by  this  post-SG 
debate. 

B.  Can  one  follow  Moses  and  Jesus? 

The  Signs  Gospel 

The  question  does  not  come  up  in  the  mind  of  the  author;  thus 
it  is  neither  posed  nor  answered  as  such.  Assumed,  however,  is  a 
clear  continuity  between  Moses  and  Jesus.  Indeed,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  when  SG  was  produced,  the  community  of 
messianic  believers  was,  in  John's  city,  a  group  within  the  syna- 
gogue fellowship.  John  1:45  is  typical  of  a  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated strain  in  SG: 

We  have  found  the  one  of  whom   Moses  and  the   prophets 

wrote  .  .  . 

Intervening  Developments 

I  have  already  suggested  that  John  was  far  more  interested  in 
the  Moses-Jesus  question  than  was  the  author  of  SG,  and  that  the 
reason  for  his  being  so  lies  in  certain  intervening  developments. 
Of  these  developments,  9:28  is  typical.  To  the  question.  Can  one 
follow  Moses  and  Jesus?,  the  answer  is  now  a  resounding,  No!  ^^ 
With  this  come  two  further  moves  on  the  part  of  the  opponents: 
excommunication  of  those  confessing  Jesus  as  Messiah,^^  and  trial 
and  execution  of  Jewish-Christian  evangelists  who  continue  the 
mission  among  Jews.^^ 

The  Fourth  Gospel 

Here  again,  in  light  of  what  has  already  been  said,  no  lengthy 
comment  is  needed.  It  is  John,  not  the  author  of  SG,  I  think,  who 
knows  and  ponders  the  two  awesome  moves  just  mentioned,  and 
who  hears  "the  resounding  No!"  In  light  of  these  developments  he 
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works  out  a  profoundly  dialectic  stance  toward  the  Moses-Jesus 
issue.^® 

C.  What  significance  has  Jesus'  death? 

I  have  remarked  above  (in  the  initial  paragraph  of  the  paper) 
that  the  disciplines  of  source  criticism,  Rig,  and  Thg  seem  to  inter- 
sect in  unusually  productive  ways  as  one  pursues  them  through  the 
Johannine  passion  narrative.  In  the  space  and  time  remaining  let 
me  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

The  Signs  Gospel 

The  reader  of  SG  makes  his  way  through  what  Fortna  calls  the 
Exordium,  the  Baptist's  testimony,  the  conversion  of  the  first 
disciples,  and  all  seven  of  the  signs  without  encountering  a  single 
note  which  is  preparatory  for  Jesus'  death.  There  are  no  Streitge- 
sprache,  no  hostile  murmurings,  not  even  any  opposition  to  the 
faith  awakened  by  Jesus'  signs.  We  certainly  have  no  guarantee 
that  Fortna's  reconstruction  presents  the  whole  of  this  hypothetical 
document;  indeed  he  explicitly  avoids  such  a  claim.^^  Nevertheless, 
one  who  works  with  SG  as  an  hypothesis  is  clearly  justified  in 
pointing  out  the  absence  of  a  correspondent  to  Mark  3:6.  The 
signs  produce  faith,  not  a  death  plot. 

Thus,  the  weight  of  showing  motivation  on  the  part  of  Jesus' 
enemies  in  the  passion  story  is  placed  squarely,  and  virtually  ex- 
clusively, on  the  confrontation  provoked  by  Jesus'  cleansing  of  the 
Temple.  Even  here,  however — that  is,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Temple  cleansing  pericope  itself — the  accent  may  fall  not  so  much 
on  Jesus'  death  as  on  his  resurrection.  To  the  authorities'  demand 
for  a  legitimizing  sign  Jesus  responds.  Aware  rov  vaov  tovtov  koI  iv 
TpLdlv  rjfxipaL<;  iyepw  avTov.  To  the  author  of  SG  this  old  piccc  of  tradi- 
tion (Bultmann  argues  well)  is  a  clear  reference  to  Jesus'  death 
and  resurrection,  perhaps  implying  that  he  will  raise  himself  from 
the  dead.2^  In  any  case  the  saying  refers  primarily  to  Jesus'  chief 
arjixelov,  the  One  which  shows  his  messiahship  more  clearly  than  any 
other:  his  resurrection.^^ 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  SG 
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was  not  greatly  interested  in  Jesus'  death,  and  did  not  see  great 
significance  in  it.  To  paraphrase  Kasemann's  statement  about  4G 
and  apply  it  to  SG,  the  passion  comes  into  view  only  at  the  very 
end,  is  provided  with  virtually  no  preparation,  and  is  over- 
shadowed by  Jesus'  signs  which  find  their  proper  climax  in  his 
resurrection.^'^ 

Intervening  Developments 

These  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  identify  in  this  case  than 
in  the  earlier  instances.  As  before,  one  tries,  of  course,  to  look 
forward  from  SG  and  backward  from  4G.  Doing  so  here  suggests 
that  some  factors  caused  the  death  of  Jesus  to  be  far  more  impor- 
tant to  John  than  it  was  to  his  predecessor.  Let  me  suggest  that 
two  intervening  developments  already  mentioned  played  roles 
here  also: 

1.  It  is  clear  that  John's  church  knows  the  experience  of  Chris- 
tian martyrdom.  The  prophecy  of  16:2,  spoken  virtually  from 
heaven  (17:1  If.)  by  the  departing  Lord  points  to  just  such  a  de- 
velopment, and  redaction-criticism  will  indicate  it  to  lie  chrono- 
logically between  SG  and  4G.  Jewish  Christians  have  somehow 
been  brought  to  their  deaths  by  Jews.  A  priori  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  experience  would  fail  to  leave  some  kind  of  marks  on  the 
tradition  of  the  passion  narrative.  We  shall  see  in  a  moment 
whether  that  may  be  the  casePbut  let  me  mention  11:16  and  12: 10 
which  lie  outside  the  passion  story  and  are  non-SG. 

2.  In  a  rather  different  way  another  development  already  dis- 
cussed may  belong  here:  the  polemical  claim  that  Moses  is  the  one 
who  ascended  into  heaven.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  which 
is  claim  and  which  counter-claim,  but  that  there  is  polemic  seems 
clear  enough. 

The  Fourth  Gospel 

1.  We  begin  with  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  because  with 
respect  to  the  passion,  John's  handling  of  this  pericope  is  his  most 
obvious  alteration  of  SG,  and  because  some  interpreters  have  taken 
the  re-location — it   is   a  re-location  on  virtually  any   theory  of 
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tradition-history — to  indicate  John's  interest  in  Jesus'  death.  In 
handling  this  pericope  John  did  at  least  four  things:  (1)  He 
moved  it  to  a  position  very  early  in  the  Gospel,  separating  it  rather 
completely  from  the  passion  narrative.  (2)  He  introduced  the  motif 
of  literalistic  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  "the  Jews."  (3)  He 
portrayed  the  opposite  to  such  literalistic  misunderstanding:  the 
perspective  which  is  provided  in  a  memory  informed  by  Jesus' 
resurrection.  I  have  spoken  above  about  the  epistemological 
weight  John  attached  to  the  verb  ixvrjaOrjvai.,  pointing  ahead  to  the 
coming  of  the  Paraclete.  By  introducing  this  motif  so  early  in  his 
Gospel,  John  signals  that  the  whole  of  the  story  is  to  be  understood 
from  Jesus'  glorification  backwards  (so  also  Bornkamm,  p.  114). 
(4)  It  is  not  entirely  surprising,  then,  that  John  ignores  the  verb 
kiaare,  whereas  he  twice  repeats  and  thus  highlights  the  verb 
eye/ow  (vss.  20  and  22).  In  this  way  he  accents  the  hermeneutical 
importance  of  the  resurrection,  looking  forward  again  to  14:26. 

These  alterations  show  two  things:  first,  that  John  places  the 
so-called  "Book  of  Signs"  not  in  the  shadow  of  Jesus'  death — the 
cleansing  pericope  no  longer  has  about  it  even  the  small  odor  of 
death  it  possessed  in  SG — but  rather  in  the  light  of  Easter  and  of 
the  coming  of  the  Paraclete,  Second,  that  having  removed  SG's 
sole  passion-motivation  pericope  from  its  passion  setting,  John  will 
have  to  show  the  adversaries'  motivation  in  some  other  way. 

2.  The  second  of  these  points  calls  for  exploration.  How  does 
John  portray  the  motivation  for  Jesus'  passion-adversaries? 

a.  While  SG  lacks  a  note  corresponding  to  Mark  3:6,  4G  does 
indeed  have  one,  namely  5:18.  We  have  already  noted  that  this 
verse  is  the  major  link  by  means  of  which  John  makes  his  way  from 
the  drama  of  the  paralytic  to  the  lengthy  speech  about  the  Son's 
relation  to  the  Father.  Now  we  note  that  it  is  also  the  first  of  a 
weighty  series  of  references  to  Jesus'  death,  by  means  of  which 
John  points  forward  to  11:53,  a  verse  he  took  from  SG:  5:18;  7:1; 
7:19;  7:20;  7:25;  8:22;  8:37;  8:40;  8:44;  11:50;  11:51.^1  Further- 
more, John  extends  the  same  line  beyond  the  verse  taken  from 
SG:  12:10  ("also");  12:24;  12:33;  18:14;  18:31;  18:32;  19:7. 

John  takes  the  verb  airoKTuvai  from  SG  only  once  (11:53).  Else- 
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where,  about  11  times,  he  either  draws  it  from  other  traditional 
materials  or  introduces  it  himself,  alternatives  which  may  amount 
to  very  nearly  the  same  thing  if,  as  the  hypothesis  has  it,  SG  is 
John's  narrative  source.  Add  to  this  that  the  seven  references  em- 
ploying airodvqaKf.iv  are  all  non-SG,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  John  is  far  more  concerned  with  Jesus'  death  than 
was  the  author  of  SG.  But  is  it  equally  obvious  that  by  constructing 
the  long  lines  leading  up  to  and  away  from  the  SG  verse  (11:53), 
he  is  providing  a  picture  of  the  Jewish  motivation  for  killing  Jesus, 
a  picture  to  replace  the  one  portrayed  in  SG  by  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  pericope. 

b.  Several  factors  suggest  that  John's  portrait  of  this  motiva- 
tion is  drawn  in  light  of  the  first  of  the  intervening  developments 
mentioned  above,  the  appearance  of  ditheism,  the  charging  of 
Jewish-Christian  evangelists  as  Beguilers,  and  their  execution. 
This  development  seems  clearly  reflected  in  the  climactic  motive- 
describing  references  to  Jesus'  death,  the  first  and  the  last: 

5:18  For  this  reason  the  Jews  sought  all  the  more  to  kill  him, 
because  ...  he  was  speaking  of  God  as  his  own  Father, 
thus  making  himself  God's  equal. 

19:7     The  Jews  answered  him  [Pilate],  "We  have  a  law,  and 

according  to  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  madei 

himself  the  Son  of  God."  ^'^ 

And  the  same  development  is  dramatically  portrayed  in  relation  to 

the  death  references  in  John  7. 

3.  An  alteration  of  SG  very  nearly  as  obvious  as  the  re-locating 
of  the  Temple  cleansing,  and  from  a  literary  view-point  its  coun- 
terpart, is  the  sewing  together  of  the  Lazarus  story  and  the  por- 
tentious  convening  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Again  John's  editing  isj 
multifaceted.  Consider  one  facet.  In  SG,  the  Lazarus  story  ended 
with  the  optimistic  note  characteristic  of  the  signs  in  that  docu- 
ment: ".  .  .  those  who  came  to  Mary  and  who  saw  what  he  did 
believed  in  him."  Typically,  John  accepts  this  positive  reference 
to  believers;  but  he  then  turns  immediately  to  speak  of  others  who 
show  themselves  to  be  informers  against  Jesus.  Recall  the  healed 
paralytic  and  his  action  in  chapter  5: 
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5:15  11:46 

aTrrjXOev    6    avOpwiros    Koi   avT^yyet.Xev  Ttve?  8e  e|  avTwv  aTr^\6ov  7rpo5  tovs 

TOts    'lovSatois    OTi    'It^ctous    CCTTiv    6  $aptcrators  Kat  elirav  aurots  a  liroiyjatv 

ttoitJcto?  auTOv  uyi^  'Iijo-oiJs 

This  parallelism,  plus  the  notes  struck  somewhat  obliquely  in 
12:10-11  and  12:19,  point  to  the  same  conclusion:  the  experience 
of  martyrdom  on  the  part  of  highly  successful  Jewish-Christian 
evangelists  has  strongly  colored  John's  presentation  of  the  death 
motif  in  the  first  half  of  his  Gospel.  In  light  of  the  developments 
since  the  writing  of  SG,  it  is  important  for  the  one  who  thus  dies  to 
know  that,  like  Lazarus,  he  has  already  passed  from  death  to  life  by 
Jesus'  word. 

But  I  suspect  that  the  experience  of  martyrdom  is  reflected  also 
in  the  passion  narrative  itself.  For  the  same  motif,  in  the  form 
True  Mosaic  Prophet/False  Beguiling  Prophet,  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  trial  scenes,  as  Meeks  has  shown.  And  the  key  verses  in 
this  regard  appear  to  be  John's  additions  to  SG.  This  may  be  one 
of  those  junctures  at  which  religionsgeschichtlich  research  inter- 
sects source  criticism  in  such  a  way  as  to  modify  slightly  the  latter's 
results.  I  have  in  mind  John  18:19.  Fortna  gives  this  verse  to  SG 
with  some  reservations,  expressed  by  enclosing  it  in  parentheses 
(p.  242).  In  his  discussion  of  it  (p.  120)  he  calls  it  "very  likely 
pre-Johannine,  showing  none  of  the  signs  of  John's  characteristic 
dialogues." 

A-gainst  its  stemming  from  SG  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  prior 
reference  to  Jesus  StSax^y  in  that  document.  Correspondingly,  in 
favor  of  viewing  it  as  John's  own  addition  are  factors  recently 
mentioned  by  Meeks.  At  the  parallel  point  in  synoptic  tradition, 
the  High  Priest  asks  Jesus  whether  he  is  6  xpto-ros.  This  question 
would  have  been  well  suited  to  SG;  perhaps  it  originally  stood  in 
SG  at  this  point,  though  that  can  be  no  more  than  a  guess.  In  any 
case  it  would  have  been  in  character  for  John  to  substitute  for 
some  such  question  the  picture  of  the  High  Priest  querying  Jesus 
about  his  StSax?;  and  his  ixadrjTal.  For 
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"of  the  false  prophet  it  is  required  to  determine  whether  he  teaches 
words  which  have  not  come  from  God  (Deuteronomy  18:20)  and 
whether  he  has  "led  astray"  others  (Deuteronomy  13:1-6).*^ 

(Perhaps  a  similar  confluence  of  source  criticism  and  Rig  would 
lead  one  to  delete  ^v  hi  6  /3apa(3/3d<i  Aj/o-Tr/s  [18:40]  from  SG.  See 
Meeks,  pp.  67f.). 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  obvious  that  with  Bornkamm  ** 
and  Meeks  ^^  I  find  some  of  the  statements  Kasemann  has  recently 
made  about  John's  attitude  toward  the  passion  less  than  convinc- 
ing. But  they  are  also  far  from  being  entirely  wide  of  the  mark.  If 
comparison  with  SG  shows  that  John  carefully  introduced  quite 
a  number  of  remarks  that  point  ahead  to  the  passion  (contra  Testa- 
ment, p.  7),  thus  supplying  a  distinct  motive  for  the  adversaries' 
deeds,  an  equally  important  and  well-known  pattern  is  revealed  by 
a  linear  reading  of  4G  itself,  especially  if  one  bears  in  mind  the 
synoptic  tradition  of  Jesus'  passion  predictions:  there  is  a  distinct 
line  pointing  from  such  verbs  as  airoKTetvaL  to  such  verbs  as  Wayetv. 
Such  a  pattern  did  not  escape  Bultmann's  notice,  of  course,^^  and 
it  is  clearly  this  pattern  which  Kasemann  has  firmly  in  mind.^^ 
Kasemann's  mistake  lies,  I  think,  in  his  assumption  that  the 
oLTroKTelvaL  references  are  traditional  and  more-or-less  excess  baggage, 
while  "the  comprehensive  and,  for  John,  characteristic  description 
of  Jesus  death  is  given  with  the  verb  hypagein."  ^^  If  Fortna's 
source  analysis  is  essentially  correct,  both  sets  of  references  are 
largely  Johannine. 

But  so  is  the  pattern  which  leads  from  the  one  to  the  other  and 
which  makes  abundantly  clear  that  the  Jesus 

who  walks  on  the  water  and  through  closed  doors,  who  cannot  be  cap- 
tured by  his  enemies,  .  .  .  [who]  debates  with  them  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  infinite  difference  between  heaven  and  earth"  *^ 

is  not  snatched  away  and  killed.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes  away  in 
an  entirely  sovereign  manner.  Why  does  John  employ  so  emphati- 
cally the  verbs  mrayuv,  ava/SalveLV  CtC? 

A  full  answer  to  this  question  may  not  be  attainable.  I  close 
with  it  primarily  in  order  to  point  up  the  complex  character  of  the 
religionsgeschichtlich  factors  which  are  involved  in  the  transition 
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from  SG  to  4G.  On  the  one  side,  it  should  be  clear  that,  in  part, 
the  pattern  dTroKretvat  -^  vTrdyeiv I ava^aLvuv  is  polemically  related  to 
the  opponents'  claims  regarding  Moses'  ascent.^"  But  the  more  ob- 
vious and  more  often  commented-upon  pattern  KaTa^alveiv-avafiaiveiv 
is  scarcely  to  be  viewed  in  such  a  manner.  The  Moses  traditions 
provide  no  parallel.  Indeed  the  notion  of  a  descending  and,  there- 
fore, pre-earthly-existent  figure  is  not  "at  home"  either  in  Jewish 
apocalyptic  or  in  Jewish  mysticism.^^  And  while  it  is  true  that 
Wisdom  descends,  her  descent  is  nowhere  tied  to  a  victorious  and 
redemptive  ascent.  In  short,  the  descent /ascent  pattern  "has  been 
and  remains  the  strongest  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  Johan- 
nine  Christology  is  connected  with  gnostic  mythology."  ^^  At  this 
point — and  it  is  a  very  important  point  for  John's  theology — 
comparing  4G  with  SG  supports  Haenchen's  suggestion: 

Die  gnostische  Terminologie  .  .  .  muss  daraufhin  untersucht  werden,  ob 
sie  der  Wunder-Quelle  oder  nur  dem  Evst  angehort.  Ich  vermute  das 
Zweite  .  .  ."  ^^ 

III.  A  SKETCH  OF  A  SKETCH 

1.  Source  Criticism  and  Religionsgeschichte 

This  sketch — I  accent  again  its  partial  character — suggests  that 
a  significant  portion  of  the  developments  transpiring  between  SG 
and  4G  arises  from  the  side  of  Jewish  opponents.  There  is  a  syna- 
gogue which,  having  expelled  the  messianic  believers,  now  stands 
opposite  John's  church;  its  complex  and  varied  response  to  Chris- 
tian propaganda,  including  and,  I  suppose,  centering  in  SG,  is 
reflected  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  dominantly  in  non-SG  passages. 
Moreover,  one  of  John's  concerns  as  he  re-shapes  SG  is  to  correct 
those  of  its  deficiencies  which  the  intervening  debate  has  brought 
to  light. 

If  one  is  convinced  of  this  much,  the  next  question  is:  What 
kind  of  a  synagogue  stands  opposite  John's  church?  Two  points  are 
clear:  (1)  The  Jewish  community  of  John's  city  follows,  at  least  in 
large  part,  the  lead  of  Jammia  (dTroawaywyos  ytviaOai  is  related  to  the 
reworded  Birkath  ha-Minim).  The  local  Gerousia  is  through  and 
through  Pharisaic.  (2)  At  least  some  of  the  Jewish  opponents  know 
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and  treasure  exotic  traditions  about  Moses  as  the  one  who  as- 
cended into  heaven,  receiving  the  secrets. ^^  But  this  sort  of  specu- 
lation was  very  widespread  (See  Meeks).  Its  presence,  therefore, 
cannot  serve  to  draw  narrow  limits  for  the  type  of  Jewish  com- 
munity in  question.  The  possibility  is  certainly  not  to  be  excluded 
that  some  of  the  opponents  represent  a  form  of  Jewish  gnosis, 
although  it  is  also  possible  that  elements  of  gnosis  are  introduced 
into  the  picture  by  actors  other  than  these  opponents.  One  may 
recall  with  uncommon  interest  the  remarks  with  which  Odeberg 
forty  years  ago  concluded  his  comments  on  John  5:19-29: 

"(1)  With  regard  to  language,  terms,  expressions  used,  or  problems 
treated,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that,  on  the  whole,  Jn  5:24-30  is  most 
akin  to  Jewish,  early  Rabbinic,  terminology.  The  section,  it  is  true, 
makes  use  of  two  single  terms  which  are  foreign  to  the  Rabbinic  termi- 
nology, as  far  as  it  is  known,^^  viz.  those  of  the  "voice"  and  the  "Son  of 
God,"  terms,  which  are  familiar  to  other  circles.  Yet,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  large  proportion  of  terms  used  and  the  contiguity  of  the 
statements  best  fit  in  with  Rabbinic  modes  of  reasoning  and  assertion. 
(2)  With  regard  to  the  inner  meaning  (roughly  speaking:  the  doctrine) 
conveyed,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  urged  that  Jn  moves  in  a  sphere 
far  removed  from  the  Rabbinic  world  of  ideas.  The  situation  in  this  re- 
spect might  perhaps  be  best  pictured  by  one  of  the  two  supppositions 
following  viz.  1.  either  that  Jn  himself  completely  familiar  with,  brought 
up  in,  Rabbinic  Jewish  learning  and  schools  of  thought,  tries  to  convey 
to  Rabbinic  readers,  by  using  their  terms  and  language,  a  doctrine,  yea, 
a  spiritual  reality  altogether  different  from  their  world  of  thought  2.  or 
else  that  Jn  addresses  himself  to  readers  who,  although  sharing  the  terms 
and  language  of  Rabbinic  religious  thought,  belong  to  a  circle  different  . 
from  normative  Rabbinic  Judaism. 

...  If,  then,  we  call  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Jn  'the  Johannine 
(Christian)  salvation-mysticism'  it  might  be  said  that  the  Johannine 
salvation-mysticism  uses  an  idiom  which  is  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Rabbinic  style  and  terminology. 

It  is  significant  1.  that  in  the  scanty  sources  of  early  Samaritan  and  I 
Jewish  Mysticism  or  Gnosticism  we  meet  with  a  similar  salvation- 
mysticism,  2.  that  we  are  actually  able  to  demonstrate  that  there  existed 
already  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  A.D.,  in  the  Judaism  that 
moved  within  the  folds  of  Rabbinic  tradition,  several  circles  of  a 
salvation-mystical  character,  and  3.  that  some  of  these,  in  ideas  and 
expressions,  were  more  closely  bound  up  with  Mandaean  mysticism  than 
with  any  other  known  mystical  religious  formation  outside  Judaism. 
Certainly  Jn  cannot  be  maintained  to  be  identical  with  or  to  have  de- 
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veloped  from  any  of  these  and  still  less  from  Rabbinic  circles — ,  but  the 
sources  in  question  afford  parallel  phenomena  to  Jn  and  make  it  pos- 
sible to  discern  the  approximate  position  of  Jn  in  relation  to  Palestinian 
mysticism."  '® 

In  short,  religionsgeschichtlich  developments  behind  4G  are  com- 
plex. Accepting  SG  as  a  working  hypothesis  promises  to  bring 
the  complexity  into  sharper  focus,  if  not  to  render  it  more  readily 
understandable,  and  that  fact  speaks  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  Source  Criticism,  Rig,  and  Theologiegeschichte 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  finding  John's  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  thought,  the  sketch  leads  to  at  least  one  conclu- 
sion: John  belongs  in  a  dominantly  Jewish-Christian  milieu. 
Bultmann  suggested  something  similar  about  the  setting  of  the 
Semeia-Quelle.^^  But  if  the  lines  of  thought  pursued  above  are 
essentially  correct,  the  same  must  be  said  about  the  Gospel  itself. 
As  one  views  the  growth  of  the  tradition  from  SG  to  4G,  overt 
concerns  with  Jewish  questions  become  more,  not  less  central.^^ 

Although  I  have  given  no  preparation  for  it  in  the  body  of  the 
paper,  let  me  underline  this  conclusion  by  appending  a  note  on 
John  and  Luke.  One  thinks  of  comparing  these  two  theologians 
because  F.  C.  Baur  placed  both  of  them  at  or  near  the  emergence 
of  early  Catholicism,  and  because  in  his  own  way  Kasemann  has 
revived  Baur's  thesis  in  our  time.  Without  suggesting  that  the 
thesis  is  entirely  erroneous,  I  want  simply  to  point  out  one  sig- 
nificant difference  between  Luke  and  John. 

Centrally  characteristic  of  Luke's  stance  is  the  replacing  of  the 
old  frontier,  the  synagogue,  by  the  new  frontier,  the  marketplace 
of  Greco-Roman  culture.  Luke's  church  views  the  Jewish  mission 
as  thoroughly  closed.  The  horizon  is  occupied  by  a  Gentile  church 
which  is  expanding  into  the  Gentile  world.  Luke  must  remind  this 
church  of  its  Old  Testament  roots,  but  even  as  he  does  just  that,  he 
emphasizes  that  the  synagogue  frontier  is  closed. 

The  author  of  the  Signs  Gospel  is  of  quite  a  different  view.  He 
pens  "a  textbook  for  potential  Jewish  converts."  ^^  And  John  him- 
self, in  spite  of  the  bitter  Jewish  opposition  and  persecution,  holds 
that  frontier  still  to  be  at  least  partially  open. 
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"Yet  there  may  have  been  one  group  of  Jews  that  the  Gospel  addressed 
with  a  certain  hopefulness;  namely,  the  small  group  of  Jews  who  be-( 
lieved  in  Jesus  but  as  yet  had  not  severed  their  relationship  with  the 
Synagogue.  In  the  80's  and  90's  of  the  1st  century  these  Jewish  Christians 
were  going  through  a  crisis."  ^o 

In  short,  John  precisely  does  not  substitute  one  frontier  for  an- 
other. If  he  belongs  to  a  sectarian  milieu,  as  Kasemann  has  pro- 
posed, I  wonder  whether  that  milieu  may  not  be  considerably 
more  Jewish-Christian  than  most  interpreters  have  thought.®^ 

NOTES 

1  Among  the  numerous  works  which  might  be  mentioned  are  W.  Thiising,  Die  i 
Erhohung  und  Veherrlichung  Jesu  im  Johannesevangelium  (1960);  E.  Haenchen, 
"Historie  und  Geschichte  in  den  johanneischen  Passionsberichten,"  in  Zur  Bedeu- 
tung  des  Todes  jesu  (1967);  E.  Kasemann,  The  Testament  of  Jesus  (1968);  and  the 
reviews  of  this  last  work  by  G.  Bornkamm  and  W.  A.  Meeks  cited  below  in  notes 
2  and  11. 

2  "Zur  Interpretation  des  Johannes-Evangeliums,  Eine  Auseinandersetzung  mit 
Ernst  Kasemanns  Schrift  'Jesu  letzter  Wille  nach  Johannes  17',"  Ev  Th,  28  (1968), 
8-25,  reprinted  in  Gesammelte  Aufsdtze  Band  III  (1968),  pp.  104-121.  Pages  cited 
below  are  from  the  reprint. 

3  See  particularly  Kasemann's  "Einfuhrung"  for  volume  1  (1963)  of  Baur's  Ausge- 1\ 
wdhlte  Werke  in  Einzelausgaben,  ed.  K.  Scholder.  The  pervasive  influence  of  F.  C.  J 
Baur  is  apparent  in  most  of  Kasemann's  works;  only  to  a  lesser  degree,  perhaps,  \ 
that  of  W.  Bauer. 

*In  much  of  his  work  Kasemann's  overt  emphasis  is  on  the  first  of  these  two* 
demands,  but  the  second  is  surely  present.  In  the  American  context — as  distinct  i 
from  the  Condnental  and  the  British — I  suspect  both  must  be  emphasized.  As  one  i 
surveys  the  labors  of  SBL,  for  example,  one  is  reminded  of  A.  Schweitzer's  eulogistic  i 
remark  about  F.  C.  Baur,  with  emphasis  on  the  first  words:  "He  was  the  last  who  i 
dared  to  conceive  and  to  deal  with,  the  history  of  dogma  in  the  large  and  general  i 
sense  .  .  ."  Paul  and  His  Interpreters  (1911),  vi. 

s  In  the  excellent  introduction   to  his  commentary  C.  K.  Barrett  discusses  the  i 
Gospel's  purpose  by  drawing  a  picture  which  is  stretched  against  the  background 
of  "two  urgent  problems"  faced  by  the  church  at   the  turn  of  the  first  century:  ) 
eschatology  and  gnosticism.  But  the  tenor  of  his  discussion  is  thoroughly  set  by  the ' 
following  statements: 

.  .  .;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  [John]  was  very  interested  in  its  publication. 
It  is  easy,  when  we  read  the  gospel,  to  believe  that  John,  though  doubtless  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  Christians  and  converting  the  heathen,  wrote 
primarily  to  satisfy  himself.  His  gospel  must  be  written:  it  is  no  concern  of  his  ij 
whether  it  was  also  read  .  .  .  [the  traditional  material]  cried  aloud  for  rehandling;  i 
its  true  meaning  had  crystallized  in  his  mind,  and  he  simply  conveyed  this  mean-  ' 
ing  to  paper  .  .  .;  no  book  ever  was  less  a  party  tract  than  John  (p.  115).  ! 

I  do  not  suppose  Barrett  had  Kasemann's  lecture  'Ketzer  und  Zeuge"  in  mind  as  i, 
he  wrote  this  last  sentence.  The  lecture  was  given  in  Gdttingen  on  June  30,  1951, 1| 
and  the  manuscript  of  the  commentary  was  completed  in  Durham  on  December  31  Ij 
of  the  same  year  (with  no  mention  of  Kasemann  in  the  index).  However  that  may  ij 
be,  the  influence  of  Baur  and  of  Bauer  is  dominant  on  the  one  side  and  very  nearly  Ij 
absent  on  the  other.  | 

s  John  Hurd,  The  Origin  of  I  Corinthians  (1965);  S.  Schulz,  "Die  Decke  des  Moses" 
ZNW,  49  (1958),  an  important  thesis  regarding  the  presence  in  II  Cor.  3  of  a  mid- 
rash  composed  by  Paul's  opponents  and  edited  by  him;  G.  Bornkamm,  Die  Vorge- 
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ichichte  des  sogenannten  Zweiten  Korintherbriefes  (SAH,  Phil.  -hist.  KL,  1961,2); 
D.  Georgi,  Die  Gegner  des  Paulus  im  2.  Korintherbrief  (1964).  Note  again  the  roles 
played  here  by  Baur  and  Kasemann  (e.g.  Georgi,  7-16). 

]  7  For  the  Corinthian  correspondence  compare  Kurd's  bold  chart,  pp.  290-293,  and 
jGeorgi's  attempt  to  sketch  the  sequence  of  developments,  pp.  25-29. 

8  One  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  according  to  the  hypothesis  SG  was  the  gospel 
pi  John's  church,  used  and  no  doubt  in  some  sense  venerated  in  its  worship. 
j  ^  It  is  a  helpful  and  illuminating  exercise  to  relate  Schnackenburg's  comments  on 
Tradition  and  Redaction,  pp.  59-74  (46-70  in  the  German  edition)  to  his  discussion 
of  Theological  and  Topical  Interests,  pp.  153-172  (146-153);  and  the  corresponding 
jsections  in  Brown  (XXXIV-XXXIX  and  LXVII-LXXIX)  offer  an  equally  illumin- 
ating exercise. 

1"  Scarcely  needed  in  the  circle  of  Festival  participants,  but  probably  helpful  in 
a  wider  context  is  S.  Schulz's  reminder: 

Der  Sinn  aller  religionsgeschichtlich-kritischen  Arbeit — nicht  nur  am  Joh-Ev — 
ist  zuletzt  nicht  der,  den  fiir  uns  in  Frage  kommenden  johanneischen  Reden  ihre 
Besonderheit  zu  nehmen,  sondern  diese  vielmehr  herauszustellen  (note  to  G. 
Kittel,  Spdtjudentum,  19).  Denn  jeder  religionsgeschichtlich-kritische  Vergleich 
zeigte  zur  Geniige,  dass  mit  der  t)bernahme  einer  religionsgeschichtlichen  Vor- 
stellung  immer  auch  ihre  Verarbeitung  verbunden  war;  d.h.  sie  wurde  kritisiert, 
modifiziert  und  neu  zentriert.  Und  in  diesem  Prozess  der  verarbeitenden  Neuaus- 
legung  liegt  das  Theologisch-Entscheidende  und  Bedeutsame  (Reden,  140). 

11  See  now  Meeks'  review  of  Testament  in  USQR,  xxiv  (1969),  414-420.  On  the 
whole  Meeks'  own  monograph  has  apparently  not  received  the  thorough  treatment 
in  written  reviews  which  it  deserves.  An  exception  is  the  review  by  R.  Schnacken- 
burg  in  BZ,  13  (1969),  136-138,  where  the  book  is  given  a  serious  and  responsible 
critique. 

12  Note  particularly  his  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  SBL  in  Berkeley,  December 
20,  1968:  "Source  and  Redaction  in  the  Fourth  Gospel's  Portrayal  of  Jesus'  Signs," 
hereafter  abbreviated  "S  and  R." 

13  Raymond  Brown  has  given  a  critique  of  certain  aspects  for  the  Gospels  Seminar 
of  SBL  at  the  Toronto  meeting,  November  17,  1969.  It  is  a  helpful  probe,  purposely 
emphasizing  points  of  disagreement.  On  the  whole  I  find  myself  measurably  less 
skeptical  than  Brown.  Cf.  also  the  paper  prepared  by  D.  Moody  Smith  for  the  same 
occasion.  Smith  is  mainly  concerned  to  provide  a  critique  of  the  source-critical 
aspects  of  E.  Haenchen's  emerging  commentary,  but  he  also  offers  some  evaluative 
comments  about  Fortna's  monograph. 

1*1  have  sketched  these  possibilities  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  offered  in  such 
works  as  the  commentaries  by  Schackenburg  and  Brown  and  the  monographs  by 
Kasemann  and  Meeks.  They  are  not  intended  to  comprise  an  exhaustive  list. 

15  The  theological  implications  of  such  patterns  of  thought  have  been  several 
times  voiced  by  Kasemann.  See,  e.g.,  "The  Structure  and  Purpose  of  the  Prologue 
to  John's  Gospel,"  in  New  Testament  Questions  of  Today  (1969),  pp.  138-167. 

16  The  Prophet-King  (1967). 

17  Kasemann,  Testament,  9  and  passim  citing  Baur,  Wetter,  and  Hirsch.  I  doubt 
that  the  reader  of  Kasemann's  Testament  will  fully  understand  it  until  he  makes 
some  careful  comparisons  with  F.  C.  Baur's  work  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a  task  to 
which  Kasemann's  footnotes  invite  him.  See  also  note  32  below. 

18  A.  S.  van  der  Woude,  Die  messianische  Vorstellungen  der  Gemeinde  von 
Qumran  (1957);  F.  Hahn,  Christologische  Hoheitstitel  (1963);  G.  P.  Wetter;  Der  Sohn 
Gottes  (1916).  See  also  Meeks,  p.  22ff. 

13  H.  Conzelmann,  An  Outline  of  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (1968),  p. 
335. 

20  See  e.g.,  R.  Travers  Herford,  Christianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash  (1903),  p. 
255ff.;  291ff.;  G.  F.  Moore,  Judaism  (1927),  i,  p.  364ff. 

21  Cf.  E.  Haenchen  "Johanneische  Probleme,"  ZThK,  56  (1959),  19-54;  "Der  Vater, 
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der  mich  gesandt  hat,"  NTS,  9  (1962-63).  208-216;  Fortna,  "S  and  R,";  Paul  Meyer, 
"Seeing,  Signs  and  Sources  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  a  paper  read  at  AAR  in  Dallas, 
November,  1968.  I  do  not  cite  all  of  these  studies  as  support  for  the  statement  in 
the  text,  but  rather  as  relevant  to  the  question  whether  or  not  John  and  SG  had 
distinguishable  attitudes  toward  the  signs.  Haenchen,  Fortna,  and  Meyer  are  not 
of  a  common  mind  on  this  question. 

22  Fortna,  "S  and  R,"  p.  9. 

23  J.  Louis  Martyn,  History  and  Theology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  (1968)  p.  112ff. 
2*  Fortna,  "S  and  R,"  p.  lOff. 

25  P.  Borgen,  Bread  from  Heaven,  SNT,  X  (Leiden:  Brill,  1965),  p.  74. 

26  See  note  15. 

2''  History  and  Theology,  passim. 

28  1  paraphrase  3:13  according  to  the  results  of  Meeks'  exegesis,  pp.  297-301. 

29  Points  to  be  developed  in  a  forthcoming  study  in  which  Kasemann's  structural 
analysis  is  accepted  as  correct. 

30  "If  the  formulae  of  his  commission  through  the  Father  and  his  unity  with  the 
Father  are  isolated  from  each  other,  the  result  will  be  subordinationism  or  ditheism. 
Both  formulae  are  correlative  and  complementary,  because  only  together  do  they 
describe  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  nothing  but  the  revealer  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Jesus  is  the  only  revealer  of  God  and  therefore  belongs  totally  on  the  side  of 
God  while  he  is  on  earth"  (Kasemann,  Testament,  p.  11). 

31 E.  Haenchen,  "Johanneische  Probleme,"  ZThK,  56  (1959),  50.  Doesn't  John 
thereby  diminish  the  initiative  of  Jesus  (contra  Fortna,  "S  and  R,")?  I  think  so.  1 
quite  agree  with  Kasemann  that  Jeusu'  obedience"  is  the  form  and  concretion  of 
Jesus'  glory  during  the  period  of  his  incarnation"  (Testament,  p.  lOf.).  Nevertheless, 
compared  with  SG's  portrait,  that  of  John  emphasizes  at  points  Jesus'  subordination 
to  the  Father,  and,  I  think,  for  the  reasons  suggested  above. 

32  Essentially,  therefore,  I  find  myself  standing  with  Kasemann  as  regards  "unre- 
flektierter  Doketismus"  (contra  Bornkamm).  To  believe  that  John  intended  1:14  to 
guard  against  docetism  one  would  have  to  hold,  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  was  asleep 
when  he  wrote  the  words  koc.1  eaKrjvwaev  ev  rjfilv.  But  even  that  would  be  scarcely 
possible,  since  these  words  carefully  point  forward  to  "the  paradoxical  'A  little 
while'  of  the  farewell  discourses  in  14:19ff;  16:16ff;  as  already  in  7:33;  12:35;  13:33" 
(Testament,  p.  10  n.  10). 

33  That  this  resounding  "No"  should  come  from  the  "orthodox"  Jewish  authorities 
in  John's  setting,  rather  than  from  thinkers  in  his  own  messianic  community  tells 
us  something  of  the  distance  between  John's  world  and  that  of  Paul.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out  that  Torah  as  the  way  of  salvation  is  not  the  problem 
for  John  that  it  is  for  Paul  (e.g.,  Bultmann,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  II,  8). 
But  to  make  this  observation  in  the  correct  context,  to  make  it  with  precision,  and 
only  then  to  explicate  it  theologically  are  tasks  not  yet  fully  accomplished. 

3*  Here  a  good  bit  turns,  of  course,  on  the  literary  analysis  of  John  9.  Bultmann 
alloted  the  drama  of  that  chapter  to  the  Semeia-Quelle:  see  Moody  Smith,  The 
Composition  and  Order  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1965)  p.  42f.  But  he  regarded  9:22  as 
a  remark  which  the  Evangelist  inserted  in  SQ:  Johannes,  254  n  10:  "Der  Stil  des 
Evglisten  ist  deutlich."  For  Bultmann  the  three  dwoavvdy wyos  references  point  to  a 
period  which  stretches  approximately  from  Paul — to  Justin  (428).  Ray  Brown  gives 
9:22  to  stage  5,  the  final  redaction  by  someone  other  than  the  evangelist,  because — 
if  I  read  him  correctly — a)  it  is  inconceivable  in  stage  1,  and  b)  it  is  literarily  paren- 
thetical. I  feel  the  force  of  both  reasons,  but  in  light  of  12:42  and  especially  16:2, 
and  noting  the  harmony  between  9:22  and  9:34,  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  see  ample 
justification  for  bringing  in  the  final  redactor  at  this  point.  Haenchen  allots  most  of 
John  9  to  the  source,  much  as  did  Bultmann,  and  he  does  not  find  himself  con- 
vinced by  such  exegetes  as  Hirsch  and  Windisch  who  refer  to  the  Evangelist  as  a 
gifted  dramatist  on  the  basis  of  that  chapter.  Whether  it  is  truly  consistent  to  give 
the  post-miracle  scenes  in  chapter  5  to  the  Evangelist  and  to  deny  him  what  appear 
to  be  corresponding  scenes  in  chapter  9  is  a  question  I  must  ponder.  There  seem  to 
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me  to  be  at  least  three  good  grounds  for  crediting  the  Evangelist  with  the  drama 
of  chapter  9:  1)  the  apparent  relationship  of  9:4a  to  14:12;  2)  the  structural  similar- 
ity as  regards  scene  presentation  of  the  trial  before  Pilate  (Paul  Meyer  in  Meeks, 
p.  293).  I  quite  agree  with  Haenchen  (Einleitung,  §6,  p.  3,  a  privately  circulated 
section  of  Haenchen's  forthcoming  commentary)  that  for  the  Evangelist  "der  eigent- 
liche  Sinn  der  Geschichte  nicht  in  dem  legitimierenden  Wunder  Lag,  sondern  in 
dem  Hinweis  von  V.  9,5:  'Ich  bin  das  Licht  der  Welt.'  "  But  that  does  not  tell  me 
ithat  John  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  drama.  Quite  the  opposite.  It  supports  such 
'an  interpretation  if  one  perceives  that  John  is  interested  not  only  in  the  dass  of 
this  Hinweis  but  also  in  the  wie,  namely  the  two-level  drama. 

35  History  and  Theology,  pp.  45-77. 

3s  See  note  23  above. 

37  Gospel  of  Signs,  p.  242. 

38  Fortna,  "S  and  R,"  5. 

39  Ibid.,  13. 

40  Testament,  p.  7:  "Apart  from  a  few  remarks  that  point  ahead  to  it,  the  passion 
jcomes  to  view  in  John  only  at  the  very  end." 

!  41  Bornkamm  is  fully  justified,  of  course,  in  taking  exception  to  the  statement  of 
Kasemann  quoted  in  my  preceding  note:  "Zur  Interpretation.  .  .  ,"  114. 

42\Yhich  law  is  this?  I  suppose  the  reference— as  in  the  case  of  5:18— is  to  Deuter- 
onomy 13:5,  9,  as  this  law  was  interpreted  and  developed  in  Rabbinic  tradition. 

*3  Meeks,  60f.  Dodd  reaches  a  similar  conclusion  by  a  somewhat  different  route 
[Historical  Tradition,  95),  as  Meeks  notes. 
i    **  Bornkamm,  p.  11 3f. 

45  Meeks'  review  is  mentioned  in  note  11  above.  See  particularly  p.  419. 

46  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  II  (1955),  p.  53. 

47  Testament,  p.  17ff. 

48  Ibid. 

49  Testament,  p.  9. 

50  See  Meeks,  pp.  297-301. 

51  See  e.g.  H.  Odeberg.  The  Fourth  Gospel  (1929),  p.  73;  R.  Schackenburg,  The 
^ospel  according  to  St.  John,  I  (1968),  p.  551;  also  Schackenburg,  Present  and  Future 
1966),  p.  176f. 

52  Meeks,  p.  297. 

53  Haenchen,  in  a  letter  to  J.  M.  Robinson,  Spring,  1966. 

54  It  would  be  intriguing  to  see  what  would  be  shown  by  putting  Fortna  and 
i^eeks  together  regarding  the  portraits  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  as  Kings.  For  example, 
fortna  gives  6:14  to  SG  and  6:15  to  the  Evangelist.  Is  the  tradition  of  Moses  as  King 
mknown  or  unimportant  to  the  author  of  SG?  I  have  had  insufficient  time  to  ex- 
)lore  this  question  and  others  which  might  similarly  arise. 

55  This  is  one  of  Odeberg's  careful  statements  which  would  now  have  to  be 
hanged. 

56  H.  Odeberg,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  214ff. 

57  See  Moody  Smith,  Composition,  p.  37f.,  and  Bultmann,  Johannes,  p.  76  n  6  and 
8  n  4.  On  the  basis  of  Yoma  29a  (St.-B.  II  409f.)  Bultmann  ponders  whether  already 
ti  Judaism  the  OT  miracles  had  been  numbered  and  placed  in  a  series. 

58  Again,  one  should  be  warned,  of  course,  that  much  turns  on  the  precise  con- 
ours  of  SG. 

59  Fortna,  p.  234. 

60  Brown,  LXXIV. 

611  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  John's  own  church  is  Ebionite  in  any  proper 
ense  of  that  term,  but  I  am  still  struck  with  the  natural  way  in  which  Johannine 
eferences  crop  up  so  often  in  H.  J.  Schoeps'  Theologie  und  Geschichte  des  Juden- 
\hristentums  (1949).  There  is  surely  something  to  it.  Unfortunately  an  article  by 
urgen  Becker  appeared  too  late  for  reference  here,  "Wunder  und  Christologie,  zum 
terarkritischen  und  christologischen  Problem  der  Wunder  im  Johannesevaneelium  " 
JTS,  16  (1969-70),  130-148. 
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and  Man's  Hope. 
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Seminary. 
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valuable  service  as  circulation  secretary  now  that  she  is  moving  on  to  other 
duties. 
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late  colleague  Dr.  Paul  Lapp,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  and  Archeology, 
who  died  tragically  in  the  spring  of  1970.  The  memorial  issue  will  contain 
contributions  from  many  of  the  noted  archeologists  and  Bible  scholars  across 
the  world  who  knew  and  respected  Paul  Lapp  and  his  work. 
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Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing:  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if 
we  faint  not  [Galatians  6:9]. 


NE  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  is  a  long  time  in  America 
nd  the  contribution  that  this  Seminary  and  its  predecessors  have 
iiade  to  theological  education  west  of  the  Alleghenies  in  this  span 
if  time  has  been  dedicated  and  imaginative.  You  have  reason 
0  be  proud  of  this  record;  it  is  an  honor  to  share  its  memory 
i/ith  you  on  this  occasion.  And  you  also  have  reason  to  be  proud 
f  the  man  whose  vision,  leadership  and  fortitude  are  ingredient 
in  this  chapel — as  the  rest  of  us  in  American  theological  education 
lave  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  and  those  who  with  him  have 
tiade  this  chapel  possible.  Donald  Miller  is  a  man  whose  friend- 
|hip  I  cherish  and  I'm  honored  to  share  this  moment  of  fruition 
/ith  him.  There  is  more  here  than  personal  feelings.  Don  Miller 
»  a  distinguished  theological  educator — as  we  who  live  and  work 
n  other  parts  of  the  academic  vineyard  have  reason  to  know  and 

Albert  C.  Outler  is  Professor  of  Theology  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Southern 
[ethodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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be  grateful  for.  Just  five  weeks  ago,  some  three  hundred  of  us 
were  here  for  a  great  International  Festival  of  the  Gospels — one 
of  the  really  important  events  of  this,  or  any  other,  year.  In  all 
sorts  of  ways,  it  was  Don  Miller's  show.  Some  of  you  already  know 
this.  It  needs  to  be  recorded  and  remembered. 

But  a  new  chapel  is  a  long-term  venture  and  its  dedication  calls 
for  more  than  a  look  backward  and  a  passing  word  of  affection 
and  admiration.  When  you  dedicate  a  chapel,  you  cast  a  massive 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  future  and  in  the  uses  to  which  such  a 
building  may  be  put.  I  think  I  understand  the  misgivings  of  those 
who  currently  doubt  the  human  future — and  occasionally  I  share 
those  misgivings  in  part.  I  have  tried  to  listen  to  those  who  reject 
the  notion  of  bricks  and  mortar  as  appropriate  means  for  opening 
up  whatever  future  there  may  be.  But  I'm  convinced  that  their 
Utopian  zeal  is  mistaken. 

In  any  future  I  can  foresee,  there'll  still  be  ample  warrant  for 
sheltered  spaces  that  will  allow  for  and  encourage  the  concurrence 
of  sacral  and  secular  activity — integrated  and  interactive — for 
Christian  life  and  work,  in  community  and  for  the  world.  Those 
of  us  who  have  seen  this  building  put  to  just  such  integrated  and 
interactive  use  are  persuaded  that  its  usefulness  will  increase  rather 
than  diminish. 

All  this  depends,  of  course,  on  what  sort  of  future  there  may  be 
to  be  served,  what  sorts  of  agenda  the  generations  ahead  may  find 
on  their  docket.  This  problem  baffles  me — my  crystal  ball  was 
never  cloudier! — but  there  are  some  obvious  things  that  can 
serve  to  define  any  and  all  our  prehensions  of  the  future  and  its 
possibilities. 

The  most  obvious  aspect  of  our  present  climate  in  which  any, 
future  is  to  be  imagined  is  the  furious,  self-righteous  discontent  j 
that  roils  and  pervades  the  general  atmosphere.  Most  of  the  folks! 
I  know,  old  and  young,  are  disaffected — edgy,  uptight,  dissatisfied. 
The  times  they  are  a-changing,  but  either  too  fast  or  too  slow  ori 
not  to  my  likes  or  to  your  self-interest.  And  this  has  created  aj 
climate  of  hysteria,  surcharged  with  irony  and  tragedy.  To  hearj 
the  church's  critics  in  full  cry,  you'd  think  that  it  was  no  better  j 
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than  a  den  of  thieves,  a  temple  of  injustice  in  the  clutch  of  Christ's 
enemies — or  else,  alternatively,  that  it  was  hopelessly  irreformable, 
deaf  to  human  need  and  blind  to  its  own  live  options.  You'd 
never  guess  that,  comparatively  speaking,  the  churches  were  never 
more  self-critical  and  soul-searching,  never  more  anxious  and 
guilt-ridden  in  their  fumbling  efforts  to  be  effectual  and  relevant, 
never  more  eager  to  acquit  themselves  of  the  verdicts  levied 
against  them  by  the  disadvantaged,  the  dispossessed,  the  young 
and  the  Utopians. 

To  hear  the  activists  tell  it,  the  churches  have  only  to  speak 
but  the  word  and  the  world's  mangled  soul  will  be  healed.  They 
have  only  to  re-order  their  budgets,  and  peace  and  brotherhood 
will  reign  forthwith.  They  have  only  to  replace  their  present 
leadership  with  prophets  and  reformers  and  the  Age  of  Aquarius 
will  dawn.  They  have  only  to  avow  the  cause  of  justice — and  lo, 
there  will  be  justice,  as  if  by  fiat.  I  sometimes  think  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  my  rebel  friends  hate  history  is  that,  measured  by 
any  historical  norm  they  can  name,  the  modern  churches  come 
off  moderately  well,  comparatively  speaking,  save  only  for  a  few 
quite  uncommon  episodes  not  now  replicable.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  they  dote  on  the  future — and  on  theologies  of  hope — is 
that  wishful  thinking  is  one  of  the  pleasanter  forms  of  self- 
deception. 

This  is  no  apology  for  the  status  quo  ante — only  a  plea  for  his- 
torical (and  eschatological)  realism.  God  knows,  the  churches  are 
in  deep  trouble — all  their  future  indices  are  ominous.  God  knows 
that  none  of  us  is  rising  to  the  needs  and  challenges  of  these 
revolutionary  times — and  none  can  promise  confidently  that  we 
can  or  will  rise  up  and  save  the  day.  But  the  notion  that  the 
failures  of  the  church  are  simply  or  chiefly  failures  of  goodwill 
and  vision  is  based  on  a  simple  historical  misconception:  that  the 
church  is,  or  ought  to  be,  omnicompetent.  This  is,  and  always  has 
been,  sheer  illusion,  never  more  misleading  than  just  now. 

The  only  course  of  wisdom  for  the  church  in  hard  times  is  to 
renew  its  essential  commitments  in  the  light  of  as  clear  a  view  of 
the  future  as  she  can  muster  and  so  shape  her  agenda  for  the 
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generation  ahead.  This  is  one  way  of  trying  to  update  the  fine  old 
Pauline  monitum  about  not  being  weary  [or  bored?]  with  well- 
doing and  to  claim  the  matching  promise  that  we  shall  reap,  if  we 
faint  not!  Some  of  us  are  already  weary  in  what  we  have  thought, 
or  hoped,  was  well  doing — and  we  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  carry  on  without  "fainting."  But  all  the  other  alternatives  lead 
to  worse  despair:  the  despair  that  comes  to  the  forsworn  diehard 
who  can't  hold  back  the  dawn  or  the  equally  poignant  despair  that 
overtakes  the  disenchanted  Utopian. 

Barring  outright  catastrophe — which  I  sometimes  think  would 
be  an  easy  out  for  the  truly  desperate — we  have  laid  on  us  the 
urgent  demand  to  re-consider  the  challenges  and  the  opportunities 
facing  God's  people  in  their  service  of  the  eternal  Gospel  in  a 
strange,  new  tomorrow.  And  for  this  reconsideration,  or  so  it 
seems  to  me,  we  could  do  with  a  mite  less  breast-beating  and 
somewhat  more  loin-girding.  This  chapel,  I  take  it,  is  a  major 
exercise  hereabouts  in  loin-girding! 

At  my  age  and  with  my  avowed  cynicism  toward  all  messiahs 
save  one,  I  have  been  denied  anything  like  an  apocalypse  for  to- 
morrow; nothing  that  would  pass  as  a  clear  word  to  the  angels  of 
the  churches  or  seminaries — if,  indeed,  seminaries  have  "angels," 
in  the  biblical  sense.  Still  and  all,  there  are  a  few  signs  of  the 
times  that  anyone  can  read  off — and  others  can  interpret  them 
according  to  their  own  lights  and  auguries. 

One  of  these,  surely,  is  the  rapid  shift  away  from  the  premises  of 
gradualism  toward  a  new  mind-set  that  takes  swift  and  radical 
social  change  for  granted.  Time  was  when  time  was  on  the  side 
of  slow  and  steady  progress.  One  major  gain,  one  single  giant 
step  ahead  in  any  given  generation,  was  enough  to  raise  men's 
hopes  and  hold  them  up.  Now,  "the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions" generates  demands  that  cannot  possibly  be  met  on  schedule 
— and  this  in  turn  churns  up  tensions  that  may  shift  and  alter  but 
do  not  abate.  This  means  that  the  future  must  be  lived  in  the  con- 
text of  chronic  crisis.  We  shall  have  to  learn  to  work  under 
escalated  pressures,  relentless  schedules,  within  the  grace  of  un-  \ 
foreseen  options — and  all  this  without  weakening  our  commit- 
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merits  to  rational  judgment  in  the  face  of  the  gusts  of  sentiments 
that  sweep  and  sway  the  unreflective. 

There  is  a  second  sign  of  the  times,  present  and  future,  that 
helps  define  any  agenda  for  the  generation  ahead.  This  is  the 
passing  of  the  doctrine  of  white  supremacy — in  the  Christian 
community,  in  America  and  in  the  world.  In  the  fullness  of  time, 
the  first  premise  of  Christian  morality  and  ecclesiology — the  God- 
given  dignity  of  man  (all  men,  every  man) — has  come  finally  to 
be  accepted  as  a  self-evident  fact.  It  will  take  at  least  a  generation 
to  work  out  the  import  of  this  event — but  the  event  is  even  now 
undeniable  and  irreversible.  White  racism  has  been  condemned 
past  penance  and  absolution.  But  is  black  racism — or  brown — any 
more  warranted  as  an  alternative?  God  knows,  no  man  with  my 
skin  and  accent  has  any  moral  right  to  caution  any  other  race — 
but  even  the  blind  can  see  that  the  exchange  of  one  mode  of  racial 
triumphalism  for  another  is  perilous  and  counter-productive. 

With  this  comes  a  problem  that  will  have  to  be  grappled  with 
on  any  new  agenda  for  the  future — the  functions  of  the  moral 
demand  systems  ordered  around  designated  quotas  rather  than 
traditional  criteria  of  "merit."  In  the  academy,  the  merit  system 
is  under  furious  attack;  in  politics  and  business  the  new  rule  is 
quantitative  representation.  And  now  the  church  as  well. 

Two  weeks  ago,  in  St.  Louis,  white,  male  Methodists  over  thirty 
got  it  full  in  the  face.  Six  percent  of  our  membership  is  black; 
.04%  is  Mexican-American;  .008%  is  Amerindian;  15%  is  young, 
under  thirty  (active  membership,  that  is);  and  65%  of  our  active 
membership  is  female.  Their  collective  quota  demands  for  ad- 
ministrative posts  were  as  follows:  30%  for  the  blacks,  10%  Mexi- 
can-Americans, 5%  Amerindians,  50%  for  the  young  (25%  under 
thirty,  25%  under  eighteen)  and  50%  for  the  women.  Even  an 
illiterate  in  the  new  math  can  figure  it  out  that  this  leaves  the 
white  male  over  thirty  in  a  state  of  utter  statistical  redundance. 

My  point  is  that  the  merit  system  as  we  have  known  it  is  going, 
going,  gone,  and  its  passing  need  not  leave  us  inconsolable — but 
not  automatically  hopeful,  either.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  this 
is  aimed  only  at  the  redress  of  an  unconscionable  imbalance  in 
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the  merit  system  as  it  has  actually  operated,  the  end  of  it  all  will 
be  clear  gain.  But  any  quota  system  whatever  is  linked  with  a 
rhetoric  of  self-interest  and  partisanship.  And  there  are  very  few 
historical  precedents  for  supposing  that  constitutional  advantages, 
once  gained,  are  ever  thereafter  readily  relinquished. 

There  is  a  third  phenomenon  that  will  deeply  affect  the  future 
— the  problem  of  moving  beyond  freedom  understood  chiefly  as 
emancipation,  to  freedom  experienced  as  commitment  in  the 
constructive  service  of  mankind.  The  unfree  must  be  freed;  but 
freedom  that  issues  in  contumacy  is  no  great  boon  to  mankind. 
Will  the  next  generations  be  able  to  hold  Luther's  great  double- 
truth  in  balance  better  than  we  have:  "The  Christian  man  is  the 
most  free  lord  of  all  and  therefore  subject  to  none;  but  he  is  also 
the  most  bound  by  the  love  of  Christ  and  therefore  subject  to 
everyone"?  • 

A  fourth  issue  in  any  future  agenda  will  surely  be  the  continued 
effort  to  move  further  from  the  fragmentation-principle  that  has 
dogged  us  in  the  West — in  the  churches,  business,  politics,  culture 
— to  a  more  truly  unitary  conception  of  life,  to  a  more  convincing 
experience  of  the  Pauline  affirmation  that  we  really  are  members 
one  of  another  in  Christ.  However  attractive  the  glad  tidings  of 
doing  one's  own  thing,  we  shall  either  learn  what  it  means  for 
free  men  freely  to  bind  themselves  to  the  common  good,  or  else 
there  will  be  no  common  good.  ~ 

But  this  implies  that  in  the  upcoming  future,  the  churches 
must  recover  a  more  compelling  sense  of  their  mission  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  We  must  somehow  kick  the  habit  that 
we've  fallen  into — of  divers  ministries  to  divers  cliques  and  par- 
tisans— whether  left  or  right  or  "middle."  We  must  be  more 
sensitive  than  ever  to  the  rightful  demands  of  victimized  minorities 
— and  not  only  to  the  self-clamant  minorities,  either.  But  must  we, 
in  this  process,  neglect  or  despise  the  residual  loyalties  of  middle- 
class  Americans  to  Christianity  in  some  form  or  another?  We  lost  I 
the  intelligentsia  a  long  time  ago,  in  the  Enlightenment.  We  lost  I 
"Labor"  in  the  last  century  (in  the  "First  Industrial  Revolution"). 
Is  it  predestined  that  we  must  now  lose  the  middle-class  in  the 
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course  of  the  Second  Industrial  (technological)  Revolution?  Their 
drift  from  the  church  has  begun;  can  it  be  reversed?  I  doubt  it. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  with  these  auguries  of  our  times  and 
our  future,  but  this  can  be  left  to  your  own  musings — and  I  will 
hasten  to  a  final,  obvious  and  desperate  task  that  faces  the  churches 
if  they  are  to  have  any  hopeful  future  at  all.  We  are  in  trouble 
on  many  counts,  but  none  more  inexcusable  or  tragic  than  our 
failure  to  communicate  the  actual  basics  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
life:  to  those  who  call  and  profess  themselves  Christians,  and  to 
the  world  that  has  developed  the  suspicion  that  Christian  pro- 
fession is  more  rhetoric  than  a  self-understood  theory  of  life,  more 
a  decorative  fringe  than  the  live  core  of  significant  existence.  We 
have  talked  so  much  about  the  so-called  practical  implications  of 
the  Gospel  that  we  have  forgotten  or  fogged  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  essence  of  the  Gospel.  One  of  the  rarest  things  one  runs  across 
nowadays  is  a  Christian  layman  who  can  give  an  articulate,  com- 
prehensive, self-tested  account  of  the  Christian  faith  that  is  in  him. 
I  am  not  talking  about  half-clericalized  lay-theologians — who 
have  read  Barth  and  Tillich  and  Lonergan  or  Cox  and  Van 
Buren  and  Pannenberg  and  the  documents  of  Vatican  II.  I  mean, 
rather,  ordinary  men  and  women  who  can  testify  to  the  basic 
elements  of  their  Christian  faith,  the  prime  ingredients  of  their 
Christian  self-understanding,  with  critical  insight,  beyond  rote 
learning  and  conventional  cliches.  I  read  reams  and  reams  of 
church  literature — always  with  a  Socratic  eye  for  the  signs  that 
'people  are  talking  from  deeply  funded  clarity  about  their  key 
I  terms,  from  a  firm  grip  on  ultimate  presuppositions:  the  reality  of 
!  Jesus  Christ,  of  God's  love  in  Christ,  of  man's  salvation  and  un- 
jdying  hope  in  Christ.  The  suspicion  has  finally  jelled  that  an 
appalling  fraction  of  Christians  (and  here  I  make  no  hard  and  fast 
I  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity)  have  only  the  vaguest,  most 
superficial  and  partial  understanding  of  the  sum  and  substance  of 
biblical  revelation,  the  mystery  and  truth  about  Jesus  Christ,  the 
church  as  the  matrix  of  salvation,  the  first-level  principles  of 
Christian  self-discipline  and  moral  choice.  My  most  impressive 
evidence  for  this  uncheerful  hypothesis  is  daily  contact  with  semi- 
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narians — i.e.  laymen  on  their  way  to  becoming  clergy,  or  some- 
thing. These  are,  as  we  all  know,  intelligent  young  men:  sensitive, 
humane,  socially  concerned;  they  are  lovely  and  lovable  (all  but 
the  scruffy  ones  and  the  bombthrowers!).  They  know  as  much 
about  Christianity  as  most  other  churchmen  and  their  interest  in 
being  "relevant"  is  even  more  zealous  than  most.  But  I'm  not 
telling  tales  out  of  school,  or  pillorying  my  own  school  in  contrast 
to  any  other,  when  I  mention  that  many  of  them  know  next  to 
nothing  about  the  fundaments  of  Christian  teaching — Scripture, 
the  Christian  tradition,  systematics,  moral  theology,  the  sociology 
of  religion — and  what  they  do  know  will  rarely  stand  stern  aca- 
demic assessment.  All  teachers  have  a  collection  of  student  howlers 
— just  as  most  students  have  shattering  lampoons  of  their  profes- 
sors— but  I  confess  that  I  was  not  quite  ready  for  the  following 
revelation  in  a  recent  examination  on  contemporary  theology — 
an  insight  that  had  come  as  a  sort  of  epiphany  to  one  of  our  sen- 
iors: "Modern  men  must  learn  once  more  that  God  is  a  bit  more 
and  a  bit  different  from  men!" 

Now  don't  ease  your  conscience  by  any  easy  claim  that  this  was  a 
Methodist  seminarian,  .  .  .  !  I  do  not  wander  over  the  seminary 
world  with  my  ears  closed — and  I  only  thought  it  more  polite  to 
use  one  of  our  examples  rather  than  yours.  My  point  is — and  I 
wish  it  were  not  as  widely  confirmed  as  I  know  it  to  be — that  lay- 
men and  clergy  with  impressive  credentials  as  fine  human  beings, 
truly  sophisticated  in  modern  folklore  and  culture,  are,  also  and  at 
the  same  time,  woefully  linsophisticated,  marticulate,  underdevtl- 
oped  in  their  theological  language,  analysis,  conceptualizations. 
This  would  be  quite  tolerable  if  it  did  not  also  raise  questions 
about  the  clarity,  and  depth,  of  their  own  actual  religious  experi- 
ences and  basic  beliefs.  And  there's  no  denying  that  many  of  the 
non-churchmen  I  know  have  unwashed  doubts  as  to  whether  or  i 
not  their  Christian  neighbors,  lay  and  clerical,  really  believe  much, 
or  believe  deeply  what  they  do  believe,  or  understand  what  they 
believe  well  enough  to  communicate  it  and  translate  it  into  action 
and  policy.  Christians  generally  have  yet  to  convince  the  world 
that  we  know  what  we  believe,  that  we  understand  its  import,  that 
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it  really  matters — save  as  a  private  affair,  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 

And  it  won't  do  to  say  that  we  do  believe  deeply  but  that  we  are 
shy  about  giving  out  with  it.  This  is  not  a  reticent  age;  there  is 
nothing  any  longer  in  any  language  that  is  tahu.  Why,  then,  re- 
ligion— if  it  is  real  or  relevant  or  communicable?  The  Christian 
act  proceeds  from  Christian  convictions  and  these  are  the  fruits  of 
Christian  experience  of  faith,  hope,  love,  in  Christ. 

The  Christian  church  has  been  defined  as  a  community  of  be- 
lievers and  witnesses.  It  is  our  business  in  this  generation  coming 
up  to  re-possess  and  re-present  the  basic  truths  of  this  historic  faith, 
the  basic  reality  of  our  sense  of  the  living  God's  real  presence,  the 
basic  excitement  and  awe  of  worship  in  the  Spirit,  the  basic  dread 
and  glory  of  Christian  decisions  that  entail  some  sort  of  oblation 
of  love,  in  Christ's  name  and  for  his  sake.  Our  business  is  to  be- 
lieve and  to  be  believable,  in  what  we  say  and  what  we  do.  The  pri- 
macy of  faith,  the  centrality  of  Christ,  the  church  as  the  matrix  of 
all  authentic  Christian  experience,  the  Christian's  self-discipline  in 
expressive  love — our  Christian  profession  manifested  in  Christian 
behavior,  sustained  by  Christian  communion,  expressed  in  life- 
transforming  deeds — something  like  this  is  our  message  to  experi- 
ence, to  understand,  to  communicate.  The  alternative  is  just  to 
keep  on  talking  as  if  we  did  believe,  as  if  we  did  understand  our 
own  professions,  as  if  we  really  did  expect  the  world  to  hear  God's 
Word  in  Christ  in  and  through  our  words  and  our  actions — and 
this  will  not  suffice  for  very  much  longer. 

The  months  and  years  ahead  will  test  the  Christian  community 
as  it  has  not  been  tested  for  generations.  We  will  lose  much  of  our 
erstwhile  status  and  privilege  and  prestige.  We  have  many  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  ahead  and  most  of  us  are  allergic  to  agony. 
But  there's  no  help  for  it.  What  matters  is  whether  the  church  can 
again  become  credible,  internally  assured,  convinced,  outwardly 
bold,  imaginative,  creative — if,  in  short,  we  can  convince  a  world 
that  has  grounds  for  doubting  it  that  we  are  a  company  of  faithful 
men  and  women  amongst  whom  God's  Word  is  truly  preached, 
Christ's  sacraments  are  duly  administered,  where  the  Christian  ex- 
perience of  joyful  love  and  generosity  really  is  a  settled  habit. 
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Then  and  not  till  then  can  we  expect  the  world,  and  our  own  half- 
hearted comrades,  to  attend  and  hear  the  Word,  and  from  that 
hearing,  find  Christ  alive  in  their  hearts  and  redemptive  in  the 
world  he  came  to  save. 

This,  or  something  like  it,  is  what  this  chapel  is  for.  This  is  what 
it  may  make  possible.  But  it  is  also  what  this  Seminary  is  for,  the 
chief  warrant  for  all  that  is  invested  here.  And  for  the  heart  and 
nerve  and  drive  it  will  take  to  keep  us  from  fainting  in  this  sort  of 
well-doing,  it  struck  me  that  we  might  do  well  to  heed  the  words  of 
promise  and  hope  implied  in  the  latest  address  to  the  churches 
from  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union,  in  which  many  of  us 
are  involved: 

"As  we  go  forward  together" — in  this  overlap  of  the  generations 
— "a  lost  greatness  in  the  church's  life  may  well  be  found.  As  we 
commit  ourselves  in  relevant,  effective  action  together  .  .  .  our 
isolation  from  the  needs  of  the  world  .  .  .  will  be  lessened,"  Listen- 
ing to  each  other  and  reinforcing  our  belief  and  commitment, 
wincing  at  the  cries  of  pain  and  indignity  in  the  world,  repossess- 
ing our  Christian  heritage,  re-presenting  it  in  bold  new  deeds,  "we 
may  [indeed]  awake  to  a  new  understanding  of  how  great  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  Christian  in  our  generation  and  how  great  a  work  God 
is  doing  and  calling  on  us  to  share"! 
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Paul  J.  Achtemeier 

ON  THE  HISTORICAL-CRITICAL  METHOD 

IN  NEW  TESTAMENT  STUDIES: 

Apologia  pro  Vita  sua 


A, 


-mong  the  many  informative  and  stimulating  addresses  given 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the  Gospels  (April,  1970),  few  were 
more  elegantly  written,  more  persuasively  presented,  or  more  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  observers  present  than  the  one  by 
Dr.  Roland  M.  Frye,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Because  of  the  challenge  it  presented  to 
Biblical  scholars  who  pursue  current  methodologies  (form  criti- 
cism, demythologizing,  redaction  criticism,  et  al.),  and  because 
the  possibility  of  dialogue  on  the  part  of  those  who  study  the  New 
Testament  with  experts  in  the  methodologies  appropriate  to  the 
formal  study  of  literature  bears  promise  of  real  gain  for  Biblical 
studies,  it  would  be  a  failure  of  courtesy  and  a  needless  self-denial 
not  to  engage  Professor  Frye  in  a  discussion  of  his  presentation.  If 
in  this  way  some  beginnings  can  be  made  for  the  kind  of  cross- 
fertilization  across  departmental  lines  which,  as  Frye  himself 
noted,  often  promotes  advancement  of  scholarship  and  science, 
then  New  Testament  studies  in  particular,  and  Biblical  studies  in 
general  will  be  well  served.  It  is  with  that  ultimate  goal  in  view 
that  we  shall  attempt  to  engage  Professor  Frye  in  discussion. 
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Although  the  text  of  Frye's  address,  "A  Literary  Perspective  for 
the  Criticism  of  the  Gospels,"  is  available  in  Jesus  and  Man's 
Hope,  Vol.  II,  a  review  of  his  position  will  perhaps  serve  to  recall 
some  of  the  points  he  wished  to  make.^ 

Noting  that  his  task  was  to  bring  to  bear  upon  Gospel  studies 
insights  gained  from  "principles  and  methodologies  which  are 
generally  accepted  in  other  fields  of  literature,"  Frye  confessed  to 
two  reactions  to  a  review  of  NT  studies:  a  deep  impression  made 
upon  him  by  the  achievements  of  100  years  of  such  activity,  and 
disappointment  and  grave  misgivings  at  what  appear  to  be  the 
ascendency  of  eisegesis  over  exegesis,  speculation  over  evidence, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  Gospels,  by  the  use  of  twentieth-century 
preconceptions,  to  a  "pale  reflection  of  our  own  convictions." 
While  the  task  of  the  literary  critic  is  to  make  a  text  come  alive  in 
its  own  right,  Frye  finds  much  evidence  that  contemporary  NT 
studies  engage  in  attempts  to  re-write  the  Gospels,  both  to  conform 
them  to  the  "general  prejudgments  of  a  particular  critic  or  school 
of  critics,"  and  to  eliminate  passages  which  do  not  fit  the  critic's 
understanding  of  what  Jesus  really  did  or  said.  Playing  "fast  and 
loose  with  literary  texts"  in  that  way  means  the  abandonment  of 
"anything  which  might  legitimately  be  regarded  as  literary  criti- 
cism." 

Since  such  a  procedure  results  in  "talking  to  a  stereotype  of 
ourselves"  rather  than  engaging  in  dialogue  with  the  text.  Profes- 
sor Frye,  in  the  second  section  of  his  discussion,  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  one  such  stereotype,  "the  modern  man."  Noting  that  this 
phrase  serves  either  as  massive  self-delusion,  or  as  a  Procrustean 
bed  "on  which  all  differences  are  unsubtly  obliterated,"  Frye 
argues  that  modern  life  is  in  fact  marked  by  "every  variety  of 
human  response,  capability  and  orientation,"  and  that  our  only 
common  point  is  our  living  in  the  same  age,  and  hence  facing  "a 
series  of  related  problems."  He  concludes  this  second  section  with 
a  plea  that  we  take  seriously  the  insights  of  men  of  the  past,  and 
in  that  way  enrich  our  own  "self-understanding,"  lest  we  fall  vic- 
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tim  to  the  illusion  that  our  age  alone  knows  truth.  It  can  still  be 
said  that  "there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Frye  then  applies  this  approach  to  the  literature  of  the  past  in  a 
discussion  of  the  way  mythology  is  to  be  treated  (section  three, 
"The  Literary  Problem  of  Mythology").  Attacking  Bultmann's 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  mythological  materials  in  the  Gospels  as 
"a  paraphrase  .  .  .  into  terminology  more  familiar  to  twentieth- 
century  ears,"  an  attempt  which  violates  a  "tested  and  approved 
canon  of  criticism,"  that  no  literary  work  can  validly  be  para- 
phrased, Frye  offers,  as  an  alternative,  the  way  in  which  Dante  and 
Milton  understood,  and  used,  this  literary  form.  Though  both 
were  capable  of  abstract  thought,  both  nevertheless  made  use  of 
myth  in  their  literary  endeavors,  thus  disproving  the  idea  (Bult- 
mann's) that  myth  is  a  pre-abstract  way  of  thinking.  In  fact,  Frye 
argues,  myth  can,  in  some  areas,  communicate  better  than  abstrac- 
tion, when  it  is  used  to  accommodate  to  human  modes  of  expres- 
sion things  which  transcend  the  ordinary  categories  of  thought 
based  on  "human  sense"  (quoting  Dante).  Affirming  that  Dante 
and  Milton  show  mythology  to  be  indispensable,  although  not  "to 
be  taken  literally,"  in  the  accommodation  of  the  "Christian  evan- 
gel" to  our  understanding,  Frye  maintains  that  the  theory  of 
accommodation  thus  demonstrates  what  Bultmann  would  deny, 
namely  that  we  may  "(take)  myth  and  symbol  seriously  without 
taking  them  literally."  He  concludes  this  section  by  comparing 
the  contemporary  impact  of  Milton's  myth-bestrewn  Paradise 
Lost,  and  his  non-mythological  treatise,  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  ar- 
guing that  the  former  is  now  held  in  much  higher  regard,  since  it 
is  approached  in  a  way  which  "(recognizes)  the  integrity  of  his 
(Milton's)  myths"  and  which  "(treats)  them  faithfully  to  their  own 
terms,"  rather  than  in  a  way  which  regards  them  as  Bultmann  does 
(according  to  Frye),  namely  as  "a  monument  to  dead  ideas."  On 
this  basis,  Frye  wishes  that  "every  Biblical  scholar  would  use  the 
principle  of  accommodation  as  a  primary  critical  technique," 
rather  than  the  method  of  demythologizing  as  he  has  outlined  it. 

The  fourth,  and  longest,  segment  of  the  address  is  devoted  to  a 
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discussion  o£  the  Gospels  as  "dramatic  history,"  and  their  under- 
standing when  viewed  in  that  way.  The  genre  is  discussed  in  the 
light  of  its  employment  by  three  dramatists,  William  Shakespeare, 
G.  B.  Shaw,  and  Robert  Sherwood.  Historical  dramas  are  in- 
tended to  be  interesting  to  an  audience,  but  they  also  carry  a 
"tenor  of  meaning;"  they  carry  a  commitment  to  the  original  his- 
torical situation  which  is  familiar  to  many  in  the  audience;  per- 
sons, incidents,  and  actions  are  developed  which  "did  not  occur" 
but  which  "represent  and  express  many  things  which  did  occur." 
These  characteristics.  Professor  Frye  argues,  are  "generally  as- 
cribed by  scholars  to  the  Gospels,"  and  their  recognition  both  aids 
us  in  accounting  for  such  a  problem  as  the  differences  among  the 
Gospels,  and  would  keep  us  from  "too  precise  a  curiosity"  about 
the  Gospels  which  would  lead  us  "to  misunderstand  and  misrep- 
resent them."  Any  attempt  to  recover  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  composed  runs  against  the  experience  of  literary  critics  who 
have  undertaken  such  attempts  and  found  them  unprofitable;  and 
besides,  hard  evidence  for  doing  this  with  the  Gospels  is  lacking. 
To  attempt  to  recover  sources  of  the  individual  Gospels  thus  rep- 
resents "a  misguided  methodology."  Such  "disintegrative  criti- 
cism" diverts  attention  from  the  literary  work  as  such,  and  ought 
to  be  abandoned  in  Gospel  studies  as  it  has  been  by  many  in 
literary  criticism  during  the  past  half-century. 

In  a  concluding  section,  Frye  summarizes  his  principles  for  in- 
terpreting the  Gospels:  the  whole  text  is  to  be  interpreted;  mytho- 
logical materials  are  to  be  treated  with  full  literary  respect  (prin- 
ciple of  accommodation  as  interpretative  method);  excessive  con- 
centration on  sources  must  be  avoided  as  counter-productive;  and 
the  Gospels  must  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  genre  of  dra- 
matic history. 

II 

Frye  has  made  some  telling  points,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  if  he  is  correct,  then  NT  studies  have  gotten  themselves 
badly  off  the  track,  and  the  whole  critical  apparatus  needs  inspec- 
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tion  and  overhauling.  We  must  therefore  look  more  closely  at  his 
arguments,  and  assess  the  accuracy  of  his  challenge. 

It  is  rather  apparent  that  the  critical  work  of  Rudolph  Bultmann 
represents  for  Frye  a  prime  example  of  NT  studies  gone  wrong. 
Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  Frye  has  not  entirely  understood  what 
Bultmann  has  attempted  to  do.  For  example,  Frye  asserts  the 
Bultmannian  position  to  hold  that  we  "must  think  in  terms  of  a 
particular  modern  system  not  only  in  order  to  be  saved  but  even 
in  order  to  interpret  the  Scripture."  That  is  of  course  to  miss  the 
point;  we  are  not  required  to  think  as  modern  men,  we  simply  do. 
Few  people  belonging  to  the  Church  in  our  time  are  still  visited 
by  angels,  or  understand  themselves  to  be  plagued  by  the  "demons 
of  the  air,"  or  participate  in  state-sponsored  events  where  the  vis- 
cera of  birds  are  examined  to  determine  the  will  of  the  gods  for 
governmental  policy.  Whether  or  not  demons  or  angels  exist  is  not 
the  question;  the  point  is  simply  that  we  assign  other  causes  to 
events  than  did  the  people  of  the  first-century  Hellenistic  world. 
Frye  is  quite  correct  when  he  says  that  we  are  "modern  men"  only 
in  the  sense  that  "this  age  poses  to  us  a  series  of  related  problems." 
The  fact  that  those  problems,  because  of  a  technological  world 
view  which  affects  us  all,  whether  we  like  it,  or  even  understand 
it,  or  not,  are  different  in  some  measure  at  least  from  the  problems 
of  the  first  century,  constitutes  the  interpretative  problem  for  our 
day.  Whether  Bultmann's  analysis  of  the  contours  of  modern  man 
is  correct  may  be  questioned;  that  the  NT  does  not  deal  in  the 
same  categories  within  which  we  carry  on  most  of  our  conscious 
lives  can  hardly,  I  would  think,  be  contested. 

Bultmann  has  used  the  rubric  "myth,"  which  he  defines  as  a 
form  of  thinking  which  takes  seriously  the  intervention  of  divine 
power  into  the  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  (lightning  is 
caused  by  a  bolt  hurled  by  some  god;  a  storm  at  sea  is  the  result  of 
a  deity's  anger,  etc.).  The  attempt  to  express  the  same  point  (Bult- 
mann calls  it  an  "understanding  of  existence,"  a  term  Frye  finds 
acceptable)  in  other  thought  categories  Bultmann  called  "demy- 
thologizing."  From  the  tenor  of  Frye's  remarks,  it  seems  apparent 
that  he  has  not  altogether  understood  Bultmann's  intention  here. 
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Bultmann  wants  to  take  the  way  of  looking  at  the  world  and  man, 
expressed  in  "mythological"  (i.e.  first-century)  categories,  and  put 
it  into  other  categories  which  are  as  congenial  to  modern  man  as 
the  mythical  categories  were  to  the  first  century  world.  Bultmann 
does  not  want  to  "eliminate  myth"  as  so  many  "dead  ideas,"  as 
Frye  claims.  This  was  the  intention  of  an  Enlightenment-inspired 
attempt  to  measure  "myth"  against  "reason,"  and  excise  and  dis- 
card the  former,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  "demythologizing." 
This  latter  programme  wants  simply  to  take  myths  seriously  with- 
out taking  them  literally;  it  wants  to  see  if  the  view  of  self  and 
world  (man  as  a  creature  of  God  burdened  by  sin  but  saved  by 
grace)  embodied  in  first-century  language  can  be  expressed  in 
modern,  and  hence  less  confusing  language. 

In  his  address,  Frye  suggested  an  alternative  way  of  dealing  with 
myth,  namely,  the  method  of  "accommodation."  Accommodation 
refers  to  the  process  "by  which  otherwise  inaccessible  understand- 
ings are  made  intelligible  to  us."  As  illustration,  he  cites  Dante 
and  Milton,  who  expressly  state  that  this  was  their  reason  for  em- 
ploying mythical  categories.  Yet  this  proposal  brings  with  it  prob- 
lems of  its  own.  We  know  Milton  and  Dante  understood  myth  in 
that  way  (i.e.  poetically,  not  literally),  since  they  said  so.  There  is 
no  comparable  claim  regarding  myth  made  in  the  NT,  and  Frye 
would  have  helped  his  case  had  he  cited  as  an  example  of  accom- 
modation a  definition  drawn  from  the  historical  milieu  of  the 
NT,  rather  than  one  from  many  centuries  later.  This  raises  a 
nagging  question:  could  it  be  that  what  once  was  a  serious,  even 
literal  world  view  has  now  become  an  accommodation  for  us,  since 
we  no  longer  share  that  world-view?  Suppose  first-century  man 
took  them  literally,  not  as  "accommodation" — what  are  we  then 
to  do  with  them?  Obviously,  according  to  Frye,  even  if  they  once 
were  intended  literally,  we  can  not  understand  them  in  that  way 
now.  Yet  how  then  would  such  accommodation  differ  in  the  goal  it 
sets  for  itself  from  the  goal  to  which  demythologizing  aspires,  i.e. 
to  get  the  sense  of  the  myth  without  having  to  take  its  form  as  a 
literal  description  of  reality? 

Frye's  discussion  of  accommodation  confirms  the  suspicion  that 
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he  and  Bultmann  are  in  fact  pursuing  the  same  goal.  Frye  is 
quite  explicit  on  the  point  that  myths  cannot  be  treated  as  descrip- 
tive of  reality;  the  great  point  of  accommodation  rests  in  the  fact 
that  it  "takes  myth  and  symbol  seriously  without  taking  them 
literally."  Frye's  further  claim  that  undergraduates  have  no 
trouble  grasping  Milton's  mythological  structures  may  Vv/^ell  be 
true,  but  surely,  under  Professor  Frye's  guidance,  they  are  not 
taken  to  be  literal  descriptions  of  reality.  They  are  treated  as 
myths,  and  as  symbolic  of  another  level  of  meaning;  in  other 
words,  their  meaning  is  put  into  non-mythic  categories,  so  the 
real  point  of  the  myth  can  be  grasped.  And  that  is  just  what  "de- 
my thologizing"  intends.  That,  of  course,  is  also  what  Bultmann 
means  when  he  speaks  of  "non-objectifying  speech"  concerning 
God,  namely,  that  we  ought  not  to  think  that  myths  give  us  the 
kind  of  description  of  God  and  his  heaven  that  a  biology  text  book 
gives  us  about  the  anatomy  of  a  frog.  Even  this  is  quite  congenial 
to  Frye's  argument,  as  when  he  writes  that  Dante's  mythological 
language  "does  not  cancel  out  the  differences  between  God  and 
man,  and  does  not  make  God  an  object  like  other  objects."  That  is 
true,  provided,  of  course,  that  myths  are  seen  as  myths,  as  point- 
ing to  something  other  than  their  surface  meaning,  as  intending 
something  other  than  literal  descriptions  of  actual  reality. 

Frye  and  Bultmann  would  appear  to  agree  therefore  that 
myths  can  be  valuable  so  long  as  they  are  not  taken  as  literal  de- 
scriptions of  reality  (or  as  objective  descriptions  of  God),  but 
rather  as  vehicles  for  conveying  a  way  of  understanding  man  in 
relation  to  his  universe.  Were  Biblical  scholars  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  accommodation,  as  Frye  urges,  one  wonders  how  different 
the  results  would  be  from  those  now  achieved  by  means  of  de- 
mythologizing.- 


Ill 

Perhaps  the  major  point  that  Frye  wished  to  make  in  his  ad- 
dress concerned  the  need  to  identify  properly  the  category,  the 
"genre"  to  which  Gospels  as  a  literary  work  belong.  This  is,  of 
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course,  a  key  point,  one  that  is  not  so  widely  recognized  as  it  needs 
to  be,  and  it  is  a  contribution  to  NT  studies  that  Professor  Frye, 
with  his  highly-trained  literary  sensitivities,  has  called  attention 
to  it.  Until  one  can  recognize,  and  identify,  the  kind  of  literature 
a  given  writer  was  producing,  one  can  only  misinterpret  his  inten- 
tion and  meaning.  To  confuse  poetry,  for  example,  with  scientific 
description,  or  fable  with  serious  history,  must  result  in  confusion 
and  misrepresentation.  If  Frye  is  correct,  therefore,  in  identifying 
the  genre  to  which  the  Gospels  belong,  he  will  have  made  a  singu- 
lar contribution  to  NT  studies. 

Frye  suggests  that  the  genre  of  dramatic  history  provides  the 
overall  category  within  which  to  see,  and  interpret,  the  Gospels  as 
literary  products.  They  are  thus  not  purely  historical  treatises, 
although  they  are  rooted  in  historical  event,  and  have  as  their  in- 
tention the  mediation  of  historical  knowledge.  They  are  not  biog- 
raphies in  any  useful  meaning  of  that  word,  but  they  do  intend 
to  inform  the  reader  about  the  life  of  a  person.  They  may  take 
poetic  license  with  hard  historic  fact,  but  always  in  the  service  of 
conveying,  within  limitations  of  space,  an  accurate  impression  of 
the  history  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

That  all  of  this  is  not  so  revolutionary  as  might  be  for  NT 
scholars,  viz.  that  the  Gospels  are  not  pure  history,  or  biography, 
is  due  to  critical  Biblical  scholarship  as  it  has  been  carried  on  over 
the  past  half  century  or  so.  It  was  not  always  self-evident  that  the 
Gospels  were  not  biographies,  or  "scientific"  history  (i.e.  chrono- 
logically-accurate, sequentially  correct  accounts  of  "what  really 
happened,"  at  least  in  intention).  The  attempt  to  "help"  the 
Gospels  become  what  scholars  thought  they  were  intended  to  be 
loosed  the  "life  of  Jesus"  movement,  which  dominated  NT  schol- 
arship for  decades  during  the  past  century,  and  extended  into  the 
present  century  in  some  areas.  It  is  largely  as  a  result  of  form- 
critical  studies  that  no  serious  scholar  any  more  cares  to  claim 
such  categories  as  appropriate  to  the  Gospels.  It  is  not  a  little 
ironic  that  it  is  precisely  the  form  critical  method  which  has  given 
to  Frye  the  view  of  the  Gospels  which  allows  him  to  class  them  as 
dramatic  history,  a  method  which  he  condemns  as  replete  with 
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"highly  rationalized  suppositions,  built  layer  upon  layer  into  in- 
triguing structures  of  marvelous  intricacy."  As  in  the  case  of  de- 
mythologizing,  he  seems  ready  to  accept  and  use  the  method,  while 
rejecting  the  nomenclature  that  has  become  attached  to  it. 

Aside  from  such  observations,  however,  there  are  several  points 
to  be  made  against  "dramatic  history"  as  an  accurate  description 
of  the  genre  of  the  Gospels,  and  against  the  conclusions  Frye  draws 
from  this  identification.  One  must  question,  for  example,  whether 
his  definition  of  dramatic  history  as  "dramatic  vehicles  (carrying) 
a  tenor  of  meaning"  is  really  a  fair  characterization  of  the  Gospels. 
The  works  by  which  Frye  demonstrates  the  genre  are  all  intended 
as  dramas  to  be  portrayed  on  the  stage,  "obviously  intent  upon 
being  interesting,"  with  the  added  purpose  of  conveying  some 
historical  meaning.  Surely  the  Gospels  are  not  written  to  be  per- 
formed; surely  they  were  not  intended  primarily  to  "entertain"  or 
even  to  be  "interesting;"  surely  their  primary  intention  is  to  con- 
vey meaning  in  a  way  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  dramas  of  Shaw 
or  Shakespeare  or  Sherwood.  The  Hellenistic  world  had  a  long 
heritage  of  drama  which  it  treasured  and  to  which  it  added.  It 
knew  what  drama  was,  and  had  developed  it  to  a  high  degree.  The 
Gospels  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  a  drama. 

In  addition  to  form,  the  content  of  the  plays  Frye  discusses 
(Henry  V,  Saint  Joan,  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois)  differs  widely 
from  the  content  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  claims  made  in  each  in- 
stance for  the  central  character.  Frye  is  quite  wrong  when  he  com- 
pares "the  French  campaigns  of  Henry  V,  or,  we  might  add,  the 
ministry  of  Jesus"  as  "great  and  greatly  significant  events"  which 
can  be  dealt  with  by  an  author,  and  then  interpreted  by  a  critic,  in 
comparable  ways.  However  important  the  "warlike  Harry"  may 
have  been  to  Shakespeare's  England,  no  one  claimed  that  he, 
risen  from  the  dead,  was  the  way  to  eternal  salvation.  No  com- 
munity of  the  faithful  formed  around  Abe  Lincoln  and  found  in 
his  words  and  his  risen  presence  the  presence  of  God  in  their  lives. 
None  of  the  dramatists  seek,  in  their  dramas,  to  elicit  commitment 
to  their  central  character  as  their  savior,  as  the  Gospels  do.  For 
those  reasons,  if  for  no  others,  the  reader  will  approach  the  Gos- 
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pels  and  ask  questions  of  them,  their  reliability  and  intentions, 
with  a  seriousness  unmatched  by  those  who  study  historical  drama. 
No  one  I  know  has  seriously  suggested  that  my  eternal  destiny 
rests  on  my  relationship  to  Henry  V,  or  that  a  serious  misunder- 
standing of  the  intention  of  Abe  Lincoln,  who  he  was  and  what 
he  did,  could  affect  my  relationship  to  my  Creator  and  Judge. 

Nor,  be  it  noted,  is  there  any  myth  in  the  dramas  Frye  cites, 
and  Dante  and  Milton,  who  did  use  myths,  are  not  writing  any- 
thing that  could  seriously  be  called  historical  drama  as  he  has 
defined  it.  If  Prof.  Frye  wants  to  make  a  case  for  the  Gospels  as 
dramatic  history,  it  would  help  him  were  he  to  use  historical 
dramas  that  employed  mythical  language  to  the  extent  that,  ad- 
mittedly, the  Gospels  do.  All  of  this  suggests  that  dramatic  history 
may  not  be  the  best  way  to  define  the  genre  to  which  the  Gospels 
belong.  A  better  alternative  might  be  "kerygmatic  history,"  a 
term  which  would  allow  one  to  include  the  element  of  procla- 
mation, and  the  intention  to  elicit  faith  and  commitment  (cf. 
John  20:30f)  which  so  characterized  the  Gospels. 

Now  all  of  this  could  seem  to  be  rather  a  side  issue,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  Frye  draws  some  conclusions  about  the  proper 
method  for  approaching  and  understanding  the  Gospels,  based  on 
his  contention  that  the  Gospels  belong  to  the  genre  of  dramatic 
history,  which  conclusions  contain  some  rather  explicit  criticism 
of  the  way  NT  scholars  currently  go  about  their  business.  Since 
the  judgment  on  the  type  of  literature  carries  with  it  some  very 
specific  indications  of  the  appropriate  methodology  for  approach- 
ing it,  we  must  examine  more  closely  some  of  Frye's  comments  on 
this  point,  and  his  criticism  of  the  way  NT  studies  are  currently 
carried  out. 


IV 

One  of  the  major  conclusions  Frye  draws  from  his  analysis  of 
the  Gospels  as  dramatic  history  centers  in  the  uselessness,  even 
danger,  of  attempting  to  recover  the  sources  out  of  which  the 
Gospels  were  composed.  Such  activity  ("disintegrative  criticism") 
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has  proved  itself  useless  in  the  literary  approach  to  dramatic  his- 
tory, and  will  also,  he  argues,  prove  the  same  in  Gospel  studies. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  point  in  Frye's  argument.  In  fact,  one 
gets  the  impression  from  the  address  that  the  only  proper  kind  of 
activity  with  regard  to  the  Gospels  is  literary  criticism.  Bultmann 
is  criticized  for  not  operating  "on  principles  which  leading  critics 
in  other  literary  fields  could  accept  as  valid;"  certain  rules  must 
be  observed  "if  critical  interpretations  are  to  be  of  any  literary 
value;''  demythologizing  is  rejected,  since  to  operate  in  that  way 
is  not  to  treat  the  Gospels  "by  the  same  literary  critical  principles 
as  are  other  narratives;"  source  analyses  are  "counter-productive" 
because  "they  almost  always  divert  attention  from  the  literary 
work  itself  by  breaking  it  up  into  fragments,  with  the  attention 
focused  upon  the  fragments"  (italics  mine  in  each  instance).  The 
thesis  of  his  address  seems  therefore  to  be:  NT  scholarship 
ought  to  give  up  all  historical  research  in  relation  to  the  Gospels, 
and  confine  itself  to  literary  interpretation.^ 

The  impossibility  of  such  a  methodology  with  respect  to  the 
Gospels  is  demonstrated  by  the  way  in  which  Frye  himself  pro- 
ceeds. In  his  discussion  of  dramatic  history  as  a  literary  genre,  he 
asserts  that  the  author  "may  even  have  to  develop  incidents  which 
did  not  occur  but  which  concisely  represent  and  express  many 
things  which  did  occur"  (a  possibility  long  since  conceded,  be  it 
noted,  by  form  critics  in  their  work  with  the  Gospels).  And  he 
warns  us  against  reading  such  works  "with  too  precise  a  curiosity." 
Apparently  any  attempt  to  analyse  sources,  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  historical  reliability  of  various  events  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  would  be  an  example  of  such  "too  precise  a  curi- 
osity," and  would  result  in  the  kind  of  "disintegrative  criticism" 
which  Frye  holds  to  be  counter-productive.  That  ought  to  mean 
we  should  not  raise  the  historical  question  about  any  particular 
event,  since  it  may  be  an  incident  developed  by  the  author  as 
illustrative,  but  not  historical.  Imagine,  then,  our  surprise  when 
Frye  himself  (note  40)  condemns  a  positivistic  historicism  for  too 
readily  discarding  Jesus'  resurrection  from  the  dead  as  non- 
historical!  On  his  own  principle,  can  that  event  not  also  be  the 
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creation,  for  effect,  of  an  author,  and  would  not  the  attempt  to 
affirm  its  historicity,  on  his  own  principles,  be  an  example  of 
"too  precise  a  curiosity"  which  misunderstands  and  misrepresents 
the  Gospels? 

Yet  who,  least  of  all  Professor  Frye,  would  want  to  deny  that  it 
is  in  fact  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  Christian  faith  how  the 
resurrection  is  understood  in  terms  of  historic  event?  All  of  this 
simply  illustrates  that  the  content  of  the  Gospels,  invested  as  it  is 
with  an  over-riding  importance  for  personal  and  communal  des- 
tiny, cannot  simply  be  limited  to  the  kind  of  approach  which  is 
adequate  for  Henry  V  or  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  The  history  of 
Gospel  scholarship  has  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  historical 
questions  with  regard  to  them  are  in  fact  important,  and  cannot 
be  brushed  aside  as  methodologically  unfitting  for  application  to 
literary  works. 

In  short,  Frye  himself  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  dealing 
with  the  Gospels  as  purely  literary  works,  of  the  genre  dramatic 
history,  in  the  way  he  wants  to  suggest.  And  that,  I  think,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  Gospels  do  not  belong  so  completely  to  the 
genre  "dramatic  history"  as  Frye  assumes.  The  nature  of  their 
content,  driving  as  they  do  to  proclamation  and  acceptance  in 
faith's  decision,  shows  them  to  be  not  so  much  dramatic  as  keryg- 
matic,  and  some  devices  appropriate  for  drama  may  not  be 
present  when  the  goal  is  proclamation  and  conversion.  And  second, 
Frye  shows  a  one-sided  concern  (excusable,  perhaps,  in  a  literary 
critic)  for  the  literary  approach  to  the  Gospels,  to  the  exclusion  of 
historical  work  with  them.  All  history  represents  that  "scholarly 
reconstruction"  which  Frye  finds  so  uncongenial  in  Gospels  studies 
(note  42).  Yet,  if  his  own  ideal  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the  ideal,  namely, 
that  man  may  be  able  to  "expand  and  ennoble  his  current  exist- 
ence by  a  knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  insights  of  men  who 
died  long  before  he  was  born,"  then  those  "scholarly  reconstruc- 
tions" must  be  continued,  lest  we  become  lost  in  a  fog  of  con- 
temporaneity that  shuts  us  off  from  all  contact  with,  or  vision  of, 
events  of  the  past.  If  history  in  general  is  necessary  for  such  vision, 
then  why  not  also  the  history  of  which  the  Gospels  speak?  Is  that 
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history  alone  of  no  value  for  an  expanded  and  ennobled  existence? 
Neither  I  nor  Professor  Frye  think  that. 


V 

It  is,  finally,  apparent  that  the  problem  of  NT  studies  is  broader 
and  more  far-reaching  than  Frye  indicates  in  his  address,  and  that 
for  two  reasons,  closely  linked.  In  the  first  place,  the  task  of  the 
theologian  who  takes  the  NT  seriously  is  not  literary  analysis,  or 
exegesis,  or  even  historical  research  and  reconstruction.  It  is  proc- 
lamation. In  arguing  against  any  kind  of  attempt  to  find  the 
sources  used  by  the  Evangelists,  Frye  avers:  "It  is  the  literary 
works  themselves  which  should  and  must  be  our  continuing  con- 
cern as  literary  exegetes"  (italics  mine).  While  literary  exegesis  is 
surely  part  of  the  NT  scholar's  concern,  it  is  not  his  sole,  or  even 
primary  concern.  His  concern  is  proclamation,  just  as  that  was  the 
concern  of  the  Gospels  with  which  he  works.  There  is  therefore,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  above,  a  qualitative  difference  in  the  way  his- 
torical drama  and  the  Gospels  are  to  be  approached,  a  difference 
both  in  content  and  in  the  results  to  which  study  of  the  literary 
work  is  to  be  put.  No  professor  of  English  literature  has  it  as  his 
task  to  proclaim,  say.  Saint  Joan  as  Lord  and  Savior,  nor  will  he  be 
forced  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  questions  about  the  reliability  and 
credibility  of  his  statements  as  will  the  one  who  announces  that  in 
Jesus,  God  has  acted  for  our  salvation,  the  record  of  which  act  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Gospels. 

But  if  the  goal  of  NT  studies  is  proclamation  (and  this  is  the 
second  point),  then  we  must  ask  again  and  again,  in  each  new  age, 
how  that  proclamation  is  to  be  effected.  We  have  learned  that  it 
will  not  do  simply  to  repeat  the  language  of  the  NT,  or  even  of 
the  Gospels.  Proclamation  demands  that  the  message,  the  kerygma, 
be  put  into  terms  as  contemporary  for  us  as  were  the  NT  terms 
for  the  man  in  the  Hellenistic  world,  to  whom  our  documents 
were  addressed.^  The  situation  we  face,  namely  how  to  use  the  tra- 
ditions bequeathed  to  us  by  the  church  in  the  form  of  the  NT 
writings,  is  quite  similar  to  that  faced  by  the  Evangelists,  who  also 
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had  the  task  of  using  the  traditions  bequeathed  to  them.  If  we 
could  learn  something  of  the  way  such  traditions  were  dealt  with 
by  the  Gospel  writers,  we  might  find  a  clue  to  how  we  ought  to 
deal  with  our  traditions.  There  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  that 
will  be  the  case,  but  in  a  matter  as  important  as  Christian  procla- 
mation, dare  we  give  up  any  method  of  study  which  carries  some 
promise  of  aid  in  proclamation,  however  liable  it  may  be  to  abuse, 
and  however  tenuous  its  evidence?  Can  we  in  post  hoc,  propter 
hoc  fashion,  argue,  as  does  Frye,  that  because,  thus  far,  evidence 
and  methodology  are  open  to  question,  that  they  are  so  of  neces- 
sity? Are  NT  scholars  to  be  forbidden  lines  of  investigation  be- 
cause they  are  as  yet  unperfected  and  in  a  constant  state  of  refine- 
ment and  development?  I  should  hope  they  would  not  be. 

The  basic  problem  facing  the  church  at  present  is  how  to  do 
theology  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  rather 
clear  that  no  consensus  has  yet  emerged  concerning  the  way  tra- 
dition (viz.  the  NT  writings)  is  to  be  used  in  this  task.  I  would 
argue  that  any  possibility  of  observing  the  Evangelists  doing  the-  | 
ology  with  their  traditions  is  worth  the  effort  it  may  take  to 
achieve  that.  Our  task  is  analogous,  not  to  one  who  would  appre- 
ciate historical  drama,  but  to  one  who  must  continue,  as  it  were, 
the  process  of  creating  historical  drama.  We  are  called,  not  to  ad- 
mire theology,  but  to  do  it.  Surely,  for  one  learning  to  do  historical 
drama,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know  precisely  what  sources  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Robert  Sherwood  may  have  used,  to  see  just  how 
they  went  about  "transmuting"  (Frye's  word,  see  note  43)  their 
sources  into  the  finished  literary  product.  Similarly,  for  those  who 
would  learn  again  to  do  theology,  it  is  helpful  to  see  doing  the- 
ology precisely  those  men,  the  Evangelists,  to  whom  we  look  for 
the  normative  substance  of  the  faith  we  hold  and  proclaim.  NT 
scholars  cannot,  of  course,  and  will  not,  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
task  of  writing  new  Scripture.  But  perhaps  they  can  aid  in  the  task 
of  finding  the  way  to  do  theology  effectively  for  our  time,  by  find- 
ing clues  to  the  way  the  Evangelists  did  theology  in  their  time,  as 
they  used  and  "transmuted"  their  sources  to  meet  the  theological 
needs  confronting  them. 
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To  this  end  the  variety  of  NT  methodologies  have  been  de- 
veloped, refined,  discarded,  and  renewed:  form  criticism,  historical 
criticism,  redaction  criticism  and  all  the  rest.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  methods  can  be  abused,  and  when  they  are  NT 
scholarship  must  be  grateful  to  men  like  Frye  who  call  our  atten- 
tion to  that  fact.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  open  to  being  abused 
dare  not  prevent  their  use  and  refinement,  lest  those  who  have  the 
task  of  proclaiming  Christ  to  the  modern  world  be  denied  a  useful 
tool  for  that  task. 

We  will  not  be  saved  by  scholarship;  salvation  is  in  God's  hands. 
But  we  may  be  helped  to  be  more  effective  proclaimers  of  God's 
salvation  through  the  work  of  NT  scholarship.  Let  a  homely  anal- 
ogy close  the  discussion.  It  is  rather  clear  that  God  can  save  men 
apart  from  the  sermon  which  the  preacher  prepares  and  delivers  to 
his  congregation.  Yet  that  does  not  excuse  the  preacher  from  mak- 
ing that  sermon  as  responsible,  as  persuasive,  and  as  cogent  as  he 
can.  Surely  God  can  and  does  save  men  apart  from  the  results  of 
current  NT  scholarship.  But  that  does  not  excuse  the  scholar  from 
pursuing  his  task  as  diligently  and  as  responsibly  as  he  is  able, 
since  God  may  be  waiting  to  use  his  work  for  his  own  ends.  God 
does  not  need  the  sermon  to  work  his  will,  but  he  may  choose  to 
use  it  to  set  forward  his  purpose.  I  should  like  to  think  that  NT 
scholarship  could  become  the  same  kind  of  vehicle,  uhi  et  quando 
visum  est  Deo. 


NOTES 

^Because  that  volume  had  not  yet  been  published  when  this  material  was  being 
written,  I  have  not  been  able  to  document  my  quotations  from  Professor  Frye's 
published  text.  A  reading  of  that  text,  when  published,  will  indicate,  I  think,  my 
faithfulness  to  his  intention  when  I  quote  him. 

^For  a  good  discussion  of  the  need  to  "demythologize"  ancient  literature  of  all 
kinds,  see  Richard  E.  Palmer,  Hermeneutics  (Evanston:  Northwestern  University 
Press,  1969),  pp.  28ff.  Professor  Palmer  is  himself  a  literary  critic. 

''It  is  again  ironic  to  note  that  at  this  point,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  historical 
figure  of  Jesus,  Professor  Frye  sides  with  Bultmann  against  the  latter's  followers  who 
have  felt  compelled  to  re-open  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the  events  associated 
with  Jesus,  lest  the  Gospels  appear  to  dissolve  into  a  kerygma  with  no  non-mythic 
remnant. 
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*Let  one  point  be  made  clear:  I  do  not  claim  that  the  first-century  language  of  the 
NT  message  made  that  message  acceptable  to  first  century  man,  only  that  it  made  it 
clearer  to  him  than  that  same  language  does  to  us.  No  interpretative  device,  as  no 
translation,  can  make  the  kerygma  "acceptable."  The  decision  for  faith  in  a  crucified 
and  risen  Lord  is  never  an  easy  one.  But  contemporary  language  can  make  the  need 
for,  and  import  of,  that  decision  clearer.  If  first  century  man  heard  the  kerygma  in 
language  appropriate  to  his  time,  why  should  not  twentieth-century  man  have  the 
same  advantage? 
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HOEVER  has  done  his  meandering  in  the  theological 
meadows  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  done  so 
with  a  decent  degree  of  breadth,  has  discovered  more  than  one 
other  search  party,  the  members  of  which  have  been  pursuing  the 
nature  of  Christian  worship.  The  several  parties  of  which  I  speak 
may  at  times  have  seemed  to  be  hunting  totally  different  objects,  to 
have  been  following  totally  different  paths,  and  to  have  been  em- 
ploying totally  different  strategies;  with  the  result  that  from  time 
to  time  they  have  appeared  to  him  to  have  no  relationship  what- 
ever to  each  other.  But  if  he  were  to  stop  them  all,  and  subject 
their  members  to  even  casual  questioning,  he  would  soon  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  that,  yes,  all  were  bent  upon  the  same  end:  the  dis- 
covery of  the  central  character  of  praise,  that  which  men  do  when 
they  offer  of  their  noblest  and  their  best  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  could  be  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  the  Liberals. 
Their  leaders  were  such  redoubtable  men  as  Van  Ogden  Vogt  and 
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Willard  L.  Sperry.  They  endeavored,  as  responsible  modern  ad- 
vocates of  the  ancient  art  of  worship,  to  commend  to  their  con- 
temporaries what  was  at  bottom  a  psychological  understanding  of 
it,  and  their  impact  is  still  very  powerful  among  American  Chris- 
tians. One  may  belittle  them  by  saying  that  they  were  as  much  the 
symptom  of  an  era  as  the  cause  of  it.  One  may  accuse  them,  in 
some  instances,  of  an  appallingly  cavalier  attitude  toward  the  dog- 
matic sources  of  Christian  praise.  But  they  had  grasped  an  impor- 
tant, even  an  indisputable,  truth:  that  the  thinking  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  controlled  by  the  categories  of  psychology  as  it  is 
controlled  by  nothing  else.  Furthermore,  they  were  aware  of,  and 
were  prepared  to  capitalize  on,  the  breakdown  of  the  old  crude 
supernaturalism.  They  had  an  enviable  lust  for  relevance — one 
thinks  of  Vogt's  symbols  of  contemporary  life  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Hyde  Park  in  Chicago.  It  is  their  stress  on  psychological 
categories,  however,  that  was  far-reaching  as  no  other  emphasis 
of  theirs  could  be. 

That  stress  is  familiar  enough.  The  central  thesis  of  Dean 
Sperry's  "Reality  in  Worship"  is  that  the  worshipper  is  first  con- 
fronted by  the  objective  reality  of  God  in  praise  and  lection;  is 
then  made  aware,  as  a  direct  result  of  that  confrontation,  of  his 
own  inadequacy,  and  so  led  to  introspection;  and  finally  is  given 
— through  the  sermon  above  all — a  renewed  awareness  of  the  ob- 
jective reality  that  undergirds  his  days  and  sends  him  forth  to 
serve.  Objective,  subjective,  objective:  that  was  the  three-fold 
character  of  any  full  act  of  corporate  Christian  worship;  and  we 
were  the  fortunate  possessors,  in  the  famous  sixth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  of  a  perfect  illustration  of  it. 

The  Liberals  have  thought  of  worship  largely  in  those  terms. 
At  their  best  they  have  shown  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  human 
spirit.  At  their  worst  they  have  been  guilty,  or  so  it  seems  to  me, 
of  an  appallingly  presumptuous  attitude;  for  they  have  acted,  in 
Joseph  Sittler's  words,  as  psychological  manipulators  under  the 
assumed  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Rheostatic  lighting,  clouds  of  perfume  released  from  the  church 
ceiling  with  odors  produced  to  be  appropriate  to  this  mood  or 
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that,  vestments  introduced  "for  the  sake  of  color,"  mood  music  at 
the  organ,  electronic  carillons,  and  all  the  rest:  they  are  the  not- 
very-subtle  arsenal  of  the  man  who  feels  that  if  only  he  can  pro- 
duce a  goose  pimple  he  has  led  his  people  into  the  nearer  presence 
of  God. 

That  is  approach  number  one,  the  Liberal,  and  it  accentuates 
the  importance  of  the  psychological. 

Approach  number  two  is  the  Catholic.  It  makes  common  cause 
with  the  Liberal  in  the  sense  that  its  representatives  also  are  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  visible  symbols — and  for  that  matter 
of  tactile  and  audible  symbols  as  well — and  have  no  Puritan  prej- 
udice against  them.  For  the  Catholic,  in  whatever  obedience  he 
may  find  himself,  things  of  sense  are  hints  of  the  things  of  the 
spirit;  they  are  imperfect  but  necessary  phenomena  of  nature 
which  offer  suggestions  of  a  super-natural  world.  Christ  is  above 
culture  but  is  a  fitting  crown  of  it:  there  are  continuities  between 
the  two.  Bread  may  be  bread,  but  is  lifted  out  of  itself  and  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  its  own  aptitude  becomes  the  bread 
of  heaven.  What  is  more,  the  Catholic  tradition  being  what  it  is, 
a  thing  of  continuity  not  only  between  nature  and  supernature  but 
also  between  present  and  past,  the  liturgical  stresses  of  former  years 
are  regarded  not  as  outdated  but  as  part  of  the  living  present.  Be 
astonished  we  may  by  recent  developments  in  connection  with 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  amazed  in  the  face  of  changes  which 
even  the  most  sympathetic  non-Roman  Christian  never  thought 
conceivable;  but  the  hard  fact  remains  that  the  Catholic  church- 
man is  still,  and  so  far  as  anyone  can  tell  will  continue  to  be, 
the  advocate,  however  critical,  of  a  philosophical  system  that 
stresses  the  harmony  of  revelation  and  reason,  the  complementary 
and  not  the  antagonistic  relationship  between  the  two.  As  a  busy 
parish  priest  I  have  not  had  the  leisure,  or  the  freedom  from 
parochial  anxieties,  to  follow  closely  whatever  inroads  into  the 
inherited  scholasticism  may  have  been  made  by  the  more  recent 
and  fashionable  schools  of  philosophy;  I  am  at  least  dimly  aware 
that  Gilson  has  advocated  of  late  a  more  existentialist  interpreta- 
tion of  Thomism  than  was  once  customary  within  his  church,  and 
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that  certain  younger  theologians  are  considerably  more  free  of  the 
old  armour  than  were  their  predecessors.  Nevertheless,  Cathol- 
icism— whether  in  its  Roman  or  in  any  other  form — is  the 
approach  that  stresses  continuity  and  not  discontinuity;  if  it 
ceases  to  do  so  it  ceases  to  be  Catholicism.  The  Catholic  emphasis 
in  worship  will  continue  to  be  felt. 

The  third  school,  or  search-party,  to  which  I  promised  to  make 
reference  could  be  called  the  neo-Reformation  school.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  those  churches  which,  having  drifted  away  from  the  classi- 
cal Reformation  faith  and  into  a  mixed  swamp  of  humanism, 
nationalism  and  culture  piety,  have  in  recent  years  regained  at 
least  some  slight  awareness  of  the  Reformation  heritage. 

I  say  "some  slight  awareness"  advisedly,  with  no  desire  to  slip 
into  hyperbole,  because  the  acute  observer  of  American  church 
life  cannot  help  noticing  that  whatever  revival  of  Reformation 
thought  and  Reformation  approaches  to  worship  there  may  be 
among  us  is  doomed  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  fairly  super- 
ficial; for  the  prevailing  secular  ideology  in  this  country  is  still 
compounded  of  progress-theory,  the  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility 
of  man  and  the  fundamental  conviction  that  social  problems  can 
be  solved  by  an  application  of  general  goodwill,  especially  individ- 
ual goodwill — the  hippie  movement  illustrating  all  these  trends 
of  thought  and  more  of  the  same.  And  therefore  pure  Reformation 
thinking  simply  goes  against  the  American  grain;  if  at  times  there 
were  groups  among  whom  it  did  not — I  am  thinking  of  the  earliest 
New  England  Congregationalists  in  the  17th  century  and  the 
earliest  Reformed  churchman  in  the  18th,  when  both  were  work- 
ing on  the  basis  of  their  European  experience- — ^that  time  passed 
quickly;  de  Toqueville  was  saying  very  shortly  thereafter  that 
American  religious  institutions  were  remarkable  chiefly  for  their 
devotion  to  practical  good  works,  their  indifference  to  theological 
distinctions  and  their  desire  to  associate  true  religion  with  the 
goals  and  the  aspirations  of  the  American  nation.  The  result  is 
that  the  return  of  Reformation  principles  to  the  churches  that  we 
know  is  bound  to  limit  itself  to  the  theological  cognoscenti,  clerical 
and  lay;  while  the  masses  of  the  pious  hear  the  Reformation  slo- 
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gans  and  salivate  appropriately  but  get  their  nourishment  from 
less  pure  sources.  I  am  not  sure,  then,  how  far  Reformation  lit- 
urgical theology  really  reaches  into  the  depths  of  the  modern 
Protestant  spirit.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Theology  of  the 
Word,  about  the  sound  of  that  Word  and  its  ability  to  elicit  a 
response  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  about  its  bipartite  form 
in  Scripture  and  Sacrament,  about  the  construction  of  the  service 
of  the  Church  in  a  form  that  represents  that  division,  about  the 
need  of  a  ritual  and  ceremonial  that  properly  body  forth  that 
structure,  and  about  the  degree  to  which  we  are  permitted  the  use 
of  Catholic  elements  in  the  service  where  those  elements,  far  from 
being  in  themselves  outright  denials  of  Reformation  and  biblical 
Christianity,  are  simply  human  and  helpful  parts  of  piety  that 
ought  not  to  cause  embarrassment  to  anyone.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
of  all  these  high  questions.  But  I  confess  that,  apart  from  the 
theology  itself,  I  am  unpersuaded  that  its  expression  in  a  certain 
liturgical  frame  and  with  the  use  of  certain  unchanging  literary 
forms  is  either  necessary  or  desirable.  I  know  I  am  permitting  per- 
sonal and  private  judgments  to  enter  in  at  a  point  of  the  discussion 
from  which  they  should,  perhaps,  be  excluded.  But  there  it  is. 
The  neo-Reformation  liturgiologists  have  meant  much  to  me;  and 
yet  I  cannot  think  that  a  slavish  application  of  their  principles  will 
be  an  especially  productive  course  to  follow.  Some  years  ago  my 
late  friend  Marvin  Halverson — on  whom  be  peace — told  of  his 
experience  as  a  minister  in  a  small  Connecticut  town,  remarking 
that  he  had  been  very  careful  to  arrange  the  service,  always  of 
course  with  the  help  of  the  forever-cooperative  lay  officers,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  authentic  and  historic  Congregationalism. 
One  Sunday,  he  said.  Professor  Pauck  of  Union,  who  had  been  his 
teacher  in  Chicago,  visited  the  church,  and  Halverson  asked  him 
over  Sunday  dinner  what  he  had  thought  of  the  church's  worship. 
"I  felt,"  said  Pauck,  "that  I  was  in  a  congregation  of  Marian 
exiles!"  It  is  an  accurate  verdict  upon  much  that  we  are  doing  now. 
I  have  been  a  little  uncomfortable  of  late  in  my  cassock,  gown  and 
bands — although  I  shall  probably  never  get  rid  of  them;  age  comes 
on  too  fast  and  too  decisively. 
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If  I  have  spent  more  time  on  the  neo-Reformation  theology  of 
worship,  and  on  a  friendly  but  ever-so-slightly-polemical  tilting  at 
it,  it  is  only  that  I  am  probably  a  part  of  it,  just  as  many  of  my 
readers  probably  are,  and  that  it  is  a  godly  exercise  to  critize  one- 
self with  more  severity  than  one  employs  in  the  criticism  of  others. 

That  done,  I  wish  to  devote  the  rest  of  this  article  to  a  construc- 
tive rather  than  an  analytical  phase. 


First,  I  believe  that  a  genuine  Christian  theology  of  worship 
must  issue  in  the  doctrine  that  the  sermon  is  the  Word  of  God  to 
men;  and  I  begin  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  quotation  from  Luther. 
The  Reformer  is  discussing  the  question  of  the  possible  sinfulness 
of  doctrine,  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  preaching.  "It  is  certainly  true, 
to  speak  realistically,  that  holy  Church  is  not  without  sin,  as  it 
confesses  in  the  Lord's  prayer:  Forgive  us  our  trespasses.  So  too 
John:  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  make 
God  a  liar  who  always  describes  us  as  sinners  .  .  .  But  doctrine 
is  not  sinful  or  culpable;  nor  does  it  belong  to  the  Lord's  prayer 
when  we  say:  Forgive  us  our  trespasses;  but  doctrine  is  God's  own 
doing  which  can  neither  sin,  nor  do  wrong.  For  a  preacher  must 
not  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  nor  ask  forgiveness  of  sins,  when  he  had 
preached  (if  he  is  a  true  preacher),  but  must  confess  and  exult 
with  the  prophet  Jeremiah:  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  what  has 
gone  forth  from  my  mouth  is  right  and  pleasing  to  thee.  He  must 
boldly  say  with  St.  Paul  and  all  the  apostles  and  prophets:  Haec 
dixit  dominus,  Thus  saith  God  Himself;  or,  again,  in  this  sermon 
I  am  a  professed  apostle  and  prophet  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  good  here  to  ask  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  though 
the  teaching  were  false.  For  it  is  not  my  word,  but  God's,  which 
He  neither  will  nor  can  forgive  me,  and  for  which  He  must  always 
praise  and  reward  me,  saying:  You  have  taught  rightly  for  I  have 
spoken  through  you  and  the  Word  is  mine.  Whoever  cannot  boastJ 
thus  of  his  preaching  repudiates  preaching;  for  he  expressly  denies  j 
and  slanders  God." 
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Now  it  may  be  the  case,  as  Barth  concedes,  that  these  words 
have  a  certain  need  of  qualification!  But  Barth  is  right,  I  think, 
in  feeling  that  they  are  the  first  words  that  need  to  be  spoken  about 
preaching.  It  may  be  true,  as  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that  certain 
"dangers"  are  attached  to  this  kind  of  teaching,  that  the  minister 
really  does  need  forgiveness  "in  so  far  as  he  is  the  one  who  dis- 
charges this  commission  in  his  own  words."  It  may  be  true  that, 
for  the  sake  of  balance,  we  need  also  to  remember  the  other  state- 
ment of  Luther:  "...  humility  and  fear  of  God's  word  has  at  all 
times  been  the  true  mark  of  the  true  Church,  boldness  and  audac- 
ity in  human  arrogance  has  been  the  true  mark  of  devils,  as  indeed 
cannot  but  be  noticed  manifestly  even  in  the  pope's  'decretals.'  " 
Nevertheless,  "...  what  presumption  it  would  be  to  dare  to  be 
a  Church  and  to  speak  and  hear  as  a  Church  without  (the)  pre- 
supposition (that)  .  .  .  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Word  of 
God  itself  for  the  utterance  of  the  Word  of  God."  (quoted  in  K. 
Earth's,  "Church  Dogmatics,"  1/2,  pp.  747,  750). 
I    These  are,  to  say  the  least,  startling  and  almost  frightening  sen- 
Itiments  to  the  mind  of  the  emancipated  Protestant  minister  of 
:oday.  He  rather  hopes,  to  do  him  justice,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
ise  his  language  as  a  means  of  conveying  significant,  and  even 
laving,  truth  to  those  who  hear  him.  And  yet  if  it  happens,  he 
pelieves,  it  will  happen  more  by  accident  than  otherwise.  For  he 
jioes  not  announce  something  called  "the  Church's  faith"  by  any 
jiesign  of  his  own.  He  is  interested  in  expressing  "truth  through 
)ersonality,"  as  he  puts  it,  and  in  "meeting  people  where  they 
ive."  He  wants,  and  is  doubtless  genuine  in  the  desire,  to  "adapt 
he  Christian  faith  so  that  it  will  speak  to  the  felt  needs  of  modern 
)eople."  When  he  preaches  from  the  Bible,  which  he  is  somewhat 
)roud  of  doing  once  a  month  in  order  to  meet  his  quota  of  "ex- 
pository sermons,"  he  will  as  likely  as  not  apply  his  own  precon- 
ceived structure,  his  own  arbitrary  outline,  to  the  text  of  the  day. 
^nd  therefore  he  has  more  than  a  little  justification  for  protesting 
gainst  the  contention  that  his  word  is — God's  Word.  We  can  ap- 
)reciate  his  dilemma,  I  think,  however  much  we  may  lament  the 
auses  of  it.  We  can  even  sympathize  with  him  when  he  feels,  as  he 
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sometimes  does,  that  it  would  be  good  to  have  a  "musical  service" 
instead  of  a  sermon  some  Sunday  soon.  He  is  no  Pastor  Bugen- 
hagen,  who  relished  the  possibility  of  preaching  for  five  hours  on 

end. 

It  all  stems,  however,  from  his  own  misunderstanding  of  his 
role.  If  the  preacher  is  grappling,  however  inferior  his  grammar 
and  however  lacking  his  cultural  sophistication,  with  the  apostolic 
"kerygma,"  the  issue  is  very  different.  Then  the  Spirit  can  use 
his  words  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  purposes,  and  make 
them  for  an  instant  the  very  Word  of  God.  It  was  the  sailor- 
preacher  Father  Taylor,  we  are  told,  who  once  found  himself  in  a 
bad  grammatical  tangle  in  his  peroration,  and  made  the  best  of 
it  with  this  exclamation:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  lost  the  nominative 
of  this  sentence,  and  things  are  generally  mixed-up,  but  I  am 
bound  for  the  kingdom  anyhow!" 

That  is  why,  with  all  due  reserve,  and  with  an  awareness  of  our 
obligation  to  take  the  Church's  traditional  language  about  sacra- 
ments respectfully  and  exactly,  we  have  no  other  course  than  to  use 
sacramental  language  about  the  sermon.  It  is  really  a  denial  of  the 
sacramental  principle  when  we  protest  that  a  sermon  has  no  right 
to  be  so  described.  We  are  saying  that  spirit  and  body  have  no  call 
to  be  together.  Or  else  we  are  affirming  their  unity  in  the  past,  io 
the  Incarnation  itself  and  in  the  Bible,  but  are,  at  the  same  time, 
denying  the  possibility  of  a  similar  unity  in  the  present.  The  dis ! 
tinction  is  false.  The  sermon  is  sacramental.  Fail  to  recognize  the, 
fact  and  we  are  open  to  one  of  the  apostolic  verdicts,  only  slightl) 
altered:  "Men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  you  are  ver) 
spiritual."  It  would  not  necessarily  be  a  compliment. 

The  notions  may  be  thought  to  be  somewhat  grandiose.  Hastily 
then,  certain  qualifications  should  be  entered. 

One  is  that,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  sermon  as  preached; 
no  such  sanctity  attaches  to  the  manuscript  itself.  Undeniably,  o| 
course,  there  are  here  and  there  sermons  from  one  to  twenty  cen 
turies  old  which  have  the  power  of  speaking  Christian  truth  to  ou  | 
contemporaries;  and,  as  Professor  Hendry  pointed  out  in  an  articLj 
some  years  ago,  there  is  no  iormal  reason,  saving  possibly  that  ol 
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their  lack  of  simultaneity  with  the  historical  events  recorded  in 
the  gospels,  why  they  should  not  be  placed  in  the  canon.  Even  the 
best  of  manuscripts,  however,  has  a  time-bound  character;  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  have  spoken  through  them  once,  but  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  do  so  any  longer  in  the  same  manner,  for  circum- 
stances have  changed  and  what  may  have  been  vital  then  is  no 
longer  so.  A  Chrysostom  does  not  always  wear  well.  Lately  I  read 
one  of  his  sermons,  the  text  of  which  was  exceedingly  attractive; 
"Drink  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake."  But  when  the  saint 
brought  forward  not  only  his  promised  eight,  but  an  additional 
two  reasons  for  the  lamentable  condition  of  Timothy's  stomach, 
my  enthusiam  suffered  a  perceptible  diminution. 

The  other  qualification  is  that  what  is  inspired  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  for  one  may  have  no  significance  whatever  for  another. 
We  have  all  known  what  it  means  to  read  some  passage  from  a 
theologian  or  a  preacher  and  to  be  almost  transported  by  it,  and 
then,  months  or  years  later,  to  look  the  passage  up  once  more, 
hoping  to  re-kindle  the  original  fire,  only  to  discover  that  it  no 
longer  has  the  old  power  to  persuade  and  move.  And  the  same 
may  be  true  of  two  different  hearers  of  the  same  sermon.  It  may 
be  a  mistake  to  identify  inspiration  with  feeling.  But  the  two  are 
related  to  each  other. 

In  this  connection  a  word  about  language  is  in  place.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  infer  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  close  relation- 
ship which  must  obtain  between  sermon  and  kerygma  if  the  Holy 
[Spirit  is  to  use  the  sermon  and  to  enable  us  to  say  of  it,  "Haec  dixit 
\dominus,"  involves  the  explicit  mention  of  the  formulae  of  Chris- 
Itian  theology.  There  are  those  who  become  impatient  with  the 
jslightest  suggestion  that  the  Atonement,  let  us  say,  can  be  preached 
without  the  use  of  the  word  "atonement"  itself.  And  their  argu- 
ments are  strong.  The  Church,  they  say,  has  an  obligation  to  main- 
tain its  traditional  vocabulary,  and  not  to  be  disheartened  at  the 
prospect  of  explaining  the  terms  of  that  vocabulary  anew  in  every 
generation.  Let  us  call  sin  by  its  true  name;  and  the  same  applies 
to  justification,  and  redemption,  and  sanctification  and  the  rest — 
although  I  am  sure  they  would  draw  the  line  at  supralapsarianism. 
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And  their  contention  is  just.  But  a  mere  repetition,  a  mere  making 
explicit  of  the  terms,  will  not  of  itself  provide  the  kind  of  faithful 
rendering  which  enables  the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  effectively  in 
men.  Forsyth  is  right  when  he  suggests  that  to  preach  about  the 
atonement  is  not  necessarily  to  preach  the  atonement.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  preacher  not  simply  to  say  that  such-and-such  is  true, 
nor  to  arrange  his  vocabulary  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  sermon 
is  over,  he  can  feel  satisfied  that  the  bric-a-brac  of  the  Christian 
faith  have  received  adequate  and  honorable  mention  on  the  morn- 
ing in  question.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  show  that  "these  things 
are  most  certainly  true."  And  the  conclusion  is  hard  to  avoid, 
therefore,  that  kerygmatic  language  is  not  a  requirement  in  preach- 
ing. Kerygmatic  content  is. 

t 

II 

The  second  conclusion  to  which  I  have  made  reference  is  com- 
plementary to  the  first.  If  the  sermon  is  the  Word  of  God  to  men, 
the  hymn  is  the  answering  word  of  men  to  God.  And  just  as  the 
preached  word  is  God's  although  the  terms,  phrases,  and  para- 
graphs have  come  out  of  the  free  activity  of  one  man's  mind,  so 
the  sung  word  is  man's  even  though  the  terms,  phrases,  and 
stanzas  come  straight  from  the  Holy  Scripture  itself. 

Before  elaborating  this  theme  may  I  be  permitted  a  slighll 
digression.  No  one  wishes,  I  suppose,  or  at  least  no  realistic  per 
son  expects,  to  abolish  the  anthem  from  Sunday  worship.  Inferioii| 
though  it  may  be  in  most  churches,  both  as  to  selection  and  as  t(| 
quality  of  performance,  the  anthem  has  a  defensible  if  not  ai| 
altogether  honorable  history.  At  all  events,  it  has  a  place  of  sorts  irj 
the  Church's  corporate  praise,  if  only  on  the  theory  that  Goc! 
deserves  the  best  that  we  can  do  for  Him,  musically  speaking  as  iij 
other  respects,  and  the  ragged  sound  of  most  congregational  singj 
ing  hardly  qualifies  for  that  description.  Furthermore,  a  case  caij 
surely  be  made  for  the  belief  that  the  Church  ought  to  claim  aj 
its  own  the  immense  volume  of  musical  literature  that  has  beei 
produced  out  of  its  life  and  ought  itself  to  be  presenting  a  judi 
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cious  sampling  of  it,  at  the  very  least,  in  the  hearing  of  modern 
congregations  whose  members,  listening,  can  then  make  the  sing- 
ing of  those  works  of  art  a  portion  of  its  vicariously  offered  praise. 

Nevertheless,  the  hymn  is  the  classical  expression  in  music  of 
the  words  of  men  to  God.  The  anthem  must  take  second  place  to 
it  if  only  because  the  congregation  as  a  whole  is  singing.  I  for  one 
subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  familiar  dictum  of  Bernard 
Manning,  who  asserted  that  he  didn't  care  who  wrote  the  Church's 
creeds,  but  would  rather  like  to  write  its  hymns.  And  we  have  it 
on  excellent  authority  that,  for  centuries,  the  chief  manual  of 
devotion  after  the  Bible  in  churches  of  the  Reformed  way  was 
not  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  the  Breviary,  obviously,  but 
certainly  was  the  hymnal. 

So  saying,  I  come  once  again  to  the  thesis  that  the  hymn  is 
sung  prayer  and  as  such  is  man's  word  to  God  even  though  the 
terms,  phrases,  and  stanzas  come  straight  from  Holy  Scripture 
itself. 

Or  perhaps  I  should  say,  especially  when  they  come  straight 
from  Scripture  itself.  Calvin  may  have  been  excessively  rigid  on 
this  point,  but  his  instinct  was  right;  for  other  words  than  the 
biblical  may  turn  out  to  be  right  but  too  often  turn  out  in  fact  to 
be  not  quite  right.  You  may  be  an  admirer,  as  I  am,  of  Watts  and 
Doddridge  and  Wesley;  but  if  we  are  justified  in  admiring  them 
it  is  because  they  were  arrangers  of  Scripture,  summarizers,  con- 
densers, givers  of  the  gist  of  this  passage  or  that,  and  the  better 
they  are  the  closer  they  stay  to  the  biblical  pattern.  Many  critics, 
among  them  the  late  C.  S.  Lewis,  have  pointed  frankly  to  the  fact 
that  as  poets,  as  creative  geniuses,  they  are  second-raters  at  best. 
Some  Watts,  I  believe,  is  included  in  the  "Oxford  Book  of  Eng- 
lish Verse,"  but  he  is  the  exception.  His  genius,  like  the  genius 
of  others  of  his  type,  lies  in  his  ability  as  a  skilled  versifier  and 
his  position  as  a  biblical  Christian.  Great  poets  are  too  intro- 
spective, perhaps  too  complicated,  often  too  rebellious,  certainly 
too  free  of  any  model  to  be  great  hymn-writers.  One  can  love 
George  Herbert's  "Teach  Me,  My  God  and  King"  and  enjoy 
Wellesley's  music  to  which  it  is  set,  without  subscribing  to  the 
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opinion  that  it  is  a  good  hymn;  for  the  effort  to  follow  the  twists 
and  turns  of  Herbert's  quite  subtle  mind  and  relatively  intricate 
imagery  requires  more  time  than  the  quickly-moving  melodic  line 
permits.  The  thought  is  too  novel,  too  strange,  too  elusive  for  a  i 
hymn — at  least  for  the  first  six  times  you  sing  it.  A  very  little 
Milton  is  in  the  hymnal,  but  the  name  Milton  is  all  that  distin- 
guishes it,  which  is  perhaps  why  "Let  Us  With  a  Gladsome 
Mind"  is,  unlike  "Teach  Me,  My  God  and  King,"  a  good  hymn. 
It  is  simple.  Several  years  ago  I  saw  a  small  hymnal  that  was  more 
impressive,  perhaps,  than  expressive;  the  interesting  composer 
Vincent  Persichetti  had  prepared  its  music,  but  its  texts  were 
chosen  from  some  of  the  more  opaque  work  of  W.  H.  Auden  and 
others  like  him;  we  sang  it,  some  of  us,  by  way  of  experiment,  but 
the  result  was  comparable  to  what  mighj^  happen  if  an  Arabian 
convert  were  to  try  to  sing  in  Danish.  One  would  never  be  wrong- 
headed  enough  to  advocate  a  revival  of  Calvin's  ban  on  extra- 
biblical  hymns;  but  the  temptation  is  strong.  The  hymn  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  man's  response  to  God  when,  oddly  enough,  the  t 
words  it  employs  are  those  which  are  closest  to  what  men  have 
regarded  as  God's  Word  to  man. 

What  is  more,  that  hymn  is  likely  to  be  most  useful  which  em- 
ploys more  language  about  what  God  has  done,  is  doing  and  will 
do  for  the  worshipper  than  about  what  men  are  doing,  thinking 
and  feeling  about  themselves.  "I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour"  has  as 
a  fatal  defect  not  so  much  its  individualism  as  its  egoism.  "Guide  ( 
Me,  O  thou  Great  Jehovah"  is  full  of  the  first  person  singular, 
true,  but  it  is  also  full  of  God's  character  and  power,  not  only  of 
the  needs  of  him  who  sings  it.  It  is  a  strange  but  undeniable  fact — 
and  I  know  how  personal  a  judgment  this  is,  so  do  not  take  the  (i 
word  "fact"  with  undue  seriousness — that  the  hymn  which  moves 
men  deeply  and  fires  men  powerfully  is  a  hymn  which  places  on 
men's  lips  the  classic  affirmations  about  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and 
even  the  hymn  that  rings  the  changes  on  some  of  the  doctrinal  con- 
victions that  some  today  regard  as  expendable.  Why  do  we  always, 
or  nearly  always,  try  to  make  the  hymn  a  sermon  set  to  music, 
when  it  ought  to  be  a  celebration  of  what  and  who  God  is?  Para- 
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doxically,  the  sermon  is  most  a  sermon  when  its  language,  although 
a  setting  for  the  biblical  truth,  is  most  worldly,  while  a  hymn  is 
most  clearly  a  hymn  when  its  language,  although  a  setting  forth 
of  our  human  response,  is  most  churchly  and  traditional.  That  is 
why,  to  this  observer  at  least,  "God  of  Grace  and  God  of  Glory" 
and  "Rise  Up,  O  Men  of  God" — those  two  war  horses  that  are 
now  chosen  nearly  as  automatically  at  Church  gatherings  as  "Our 
God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past"  must  have  been  chosen  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  ago — ought  to  be  given  honorable  retirement.  They 
are  more  sermons  in  verse  than  real  hymns. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  close  on  such  a  note.  The  heart  of  this 
paper  can  be  put  in  a  few  propositions:  one,  that  American 
churches  have  known  at  least  three  basic  approaches  to  Christian 
worship  in  recent  decades;  two,  that — regrettably — the  more 
acceptable  those  approaches  are  to  the  worshipping  public  the 
more  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  secular  pseudo-religion  they 
will  be  seen  to  be;  three,  that  the  authorities  and  leaders  in  the 
field  of  worship  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  be  rigid  or  legalistic 
in  applying  their  principles  in  detail  to  the  modern  liturgical  situ- 
ation; four,  that  the  sermon  is — in  defiance  of  the  absurdities 
presently  being  put  forward  in  the  name  of  reason  by  self-appoint- 
ed critics  of  the  pulpit — the  Word  of  God  to  men,  however  worldly 
the  terms  it  employs  may  be;  and  fifth,  that  the  hymn  is,  with 
spoken  prayer,  the  classic  form  of  human  response  to  God,  how- 
ever biblical  its  terms  may  be. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  IMPERATIVE: 
GORDON  IN  THE  SUDAN 


H, 


-ISTORIANS  of  imperialism  have  noted  the  necessity  of  bio- 
graphical study  as  groundwork  for  broader  interpretations  of 
imperial  events.^  In  dealing  with  the  vast  British  Empire  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century  such  study  is  particularly  vital,  for  the 
sheer  size  and  diversity  of  the  Empire  made  centralized  policy  and 
uniform  administration  impossible.  Consequently,  the  decisions 
and  actions  of  the  "man  on  the  spot"  were  very  often  taken  inde- 
pendently of,  or  even  contrary  to,  any  specific  instructions  from 
London.  Indeed,  Lord  Salisbury  once  remarked  that  obedience 
was  an  eccentric  quality  in  governors.-  To  understand  the  shape 
of  imperial  history  in  any  given  place,  then,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  try  to  understand  the  motivations  which  led  the  man  on  the 
spot  to  his  decisions.  Among  British  imperialists  there  were  many 
who  acted  out  of  some  sense  of  religious  duty,  or  who  at  least 
sought  to  justify  their  activities  in  consciously  religious  terms.  One 
of  the  most  famous  and  interesting  of  such  persons  is  Chinese 
Gordon.  His  mission  to  Khartoum  in  1884  and  subsequent  death 
there   provides   the  student   of  imperialism   with   a   remarkable 
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specimen  o£  the  complex  interplay  of  official  and  unofficial,  gov- 
ernmental and  personal  factors  in  the  course  of  imperial  history. 
The  political  documents  have  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere;^  but 
it  is  instructive  to  examine  in  addition  the  religious  dimension 
of  Gordon's  personality  in  order  to  assess  the  role  played  by  his 
faith  in  his  activities  in  the  Sudan. 

Charles  George  Gordon  earned  the  nickname  "Chinese"  when, 
after  joining  the  Royal  Engineers  and  serving  in  the  Crimea,  he 
led  an  army  of  Chinese  irregulars  against  the  Taiping  rebels  in 
the  1860's.  He  served  as  Governor  of  Equatoria  and  of  the  Sudan 
in  the  employ  of  Egypt  in  the  1870's,  as  well  as  performing  several 
other  minor  missions  for  the  British  Government.  After  studying 
Biblical  sites  in  Palestine  he  was  sent  to  evacuate  Khartoum  during 
the  Mahdist  rising;  there  he  died  in  1885  after  holding  the  be- 
sieged city  for  ten  months,  while  Gladstone's  Government,  not 
wishing  to  become  involved,  delayed  in  sending  a  relief  expedi- 
tion. 

Gordon's  preoccupation  with  religion  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. His  letters  and  journals  are  full  of  his  speculations  on 
moral  theology,  reflections  on  the  religious  aspects  of  his  private 
and  public  lives,  discoveries  of  prophetic  nuggets  in  Scripture, 
and  counsel  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  sister.  But  there  is  no 
label  for  Chinese  Gordon's  religion.  He  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  Anglican  Church  and  English  Presbyterianism,  but  never 
joined  any  body;^  in  fact,  he  warned  his  sister  against  doing  so: 
"Join  no  sect,  though  there  may  be  truth  in  all.  Be  of  the  true 
army  of  Christ,  wear  his  uniform,  Love:  'By  this,  and  by  no  other 
sign,  shall  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples.'  "^  Gordon's  per- 
sonal doctrines  might  be  called  eclectic  except  that  he  did  not 
dabble  in  formal  theology,  but  worked  out  his  own  beliefs  from 
Scripture  and  experience  and  his  ruminations  upon  the  two 
together.  His  view  of  body  and  soul  was  virtually  Manichaean;^ 
the  body  is  completely  evil,  doomed;  but  God  dwells  in  the  spirit, 
which  is  destined  for  bliss.  Sin  is  inevitable,  but  of  no  significance, 
for  evil  is  put  off  when  we  leave  the  body.  Therefore,  guilt  is 
immaterial  to  salvation;  in  fact  Gordon  once  remarked  that  sin  is 
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good  for  morality  in  that  it  shows  us  our  conditionJ  He  believed 
this  life  to  be  one  of  many  incarnations,  each  a  progressive  step 
towards,  but  never  attaining,  perfection.^  Although  in  his  early 
years  he  believed  in  universal  salvation,  his  views  on  the  afterlife 
later  shifted  several  times. ^  Finally  in  1883  he  repudiated  com- 
pletely his  earlier  belief  that  there  is  no  eternal  punishment  and 
vowed  not  to  say  any  more  on  the  subject  of  salvation. ^°  By  1880 
he  had  developed  a  theory  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist  that 
smacked  of  outright  popery  to  his  contemporaries,^^  as  did  his 
wearing  of  a  crucifix. ^^  Indeed,  if  any  of  his  beliefs  can  be  said  to 
have  remained  unchanged,  it  was  his  absolute  reliance  on  the  Bible 
as  a  spiritual  sourcebook  and  guide  for  life. 

Despite  his  frequent  sniping  at  Evangelicals,  Gordon's  religious 
life  exhibits  characteristics  usually  associated  with  Evangelicalism. 
His  life  was  one  Aldersgate  after  another,  and  his  careful  attention 
to  his  own  spiritual  condition  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  a 
seventeenth  century  diarist.  After  a  religiously  indifferent  and 
somewhat  rowdy  youth  he  first  developed  a  serious  religious  strain 
through  the  influence  of  a  Captain  Drew  in  1854,  and  took  his 
first  Communion  in  that  year  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. ^^  An 
attack  of  smallpox  eight  years  later  produced  a  revival  of  religious 
concern, ^^  but  it  appears  that  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  brother- 
in-law  in  1 865  triggered  his  most  intense  religious  crisis,  which  he 
recounted  in  1868  in  a  document  headed  "My  experiences  show- 
ing the  order  in  which  God  revealed  himself  to  me."  He  describes 
a  struggle  of  eight  or  nine  months  to  subdue  the  body  in  order 
that  he  might  give  up  all  for  God's  service.  The  results  were  ob- 
vious to  all  who  knew  him  while  he  was  stationed  at  Gravesend: 
he  began  to  care  for  homeless  boys  (his  "kings"),  taught  in  a 
Ragged  School,  visited  the  sick,  and  left  everywhere  a  trail  of 
tracts  behind  him,  many  of  which  he  wrote  himself.^^  He  found 
the  "secret"  which  he  regarded  as  the  key  to  his  faith  by  glancing 
at  the  Bible  while  dressing  for  dinner:  "  'Whosoever  confesseth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in 
God.'  "^^  The  last  stage  of  his  conversion  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  1880  when  he  discovered  the  importance  of  the  Eucharist 
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as  spiritual  food;  in  fact,  he  took  it  like  a  tonic,  as  often  as  he 
could,  and  claimed  he  had  become  more  gentle  as  a  result.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  increased  his  asceticism  also.  Always  self-conscious 
about  smoking  too  much,  he  had  cut  down  on  cigars  and  stopped 
drinking;  now  he  ruthlessly  abandoned  the  reading  of  newspapers 
as  well.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to  consult  the  Bible  as  an 
oracular  book,  seeing  in  it  then  a  new  dimension  that  had  escaped 
his  previous  scrutiny.^" 

Those  who  have  accused  Gordon  of  being  medieval  in  his 
theology  have  good  cause  to  think  so  from  his  use  of  the  Bible. 
In  addition  to  allegorical  interpretation  he  also  found  the  Bible 
to  be  an  analogue  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  so  that  if  one  can 
determine  that  he  is  currently  "in  Egypt"  he  can  then  expect  an 
"Exodus"  soon.^^  It  was  for  Gordon  a  code  book  by  which  one 
could  unlock  all  the  secrets  of  life:  "I  believe,  if  a  man  knows  his 
Bible  fairly  and  then  goes  forth  into  the  world,  God  will  show 
him  His  works. "^^  And  he  attempted  to  do  so.  Among  his  more 
quixotic  enterprises  were  his  peregrinations  about  the  Holy  Land, 
Bible  in  hand,  identifying  Biblical  sites,  completely  oblivious  to 
traditional  locations.  (His  Calvary  and  Holy  Sepulchre  are  still 
regarded  as  authentic  by  some.)-^  He  found  the  Garden  of  Eden  in 
the  Seychelles  Islands-^  and  located  the  devil's  seat  at  31°  47'  S., 
144°  45'  W. — opposite  the  Rock  of  Abraham  in  Jerusalem.  Even 
the  most  ardent  Biblical  literalist  would  be  given  pause  by  the 
cosmological  speculations  deriving  from  Gordon's  researches:  e.g., 
that  the  Rock  in  Jerusalem  was  the  first  dry  land,  for  God  dwells 
above  that  spot  (the  location  of  the  Temple)  and  therefore  when 
he  spoke  the  word  separating  the  waters  from  the  dry  land,  the 
sound  of  his  voice  reached  that  point  first.^- 

Manichaean,  Evangelical,  Puritan,  crypto-Catholic — all  of  those 
Gordon  was  in  part,  but  more  than  all  these,  a  fatalist.  He  held 
to  a  rigid  predestination  (hence  his  approval  of  Calvinists)  but 
with  his  own  modifications.  He  was  a  fatalist  about  the  past:  "I 
have  nothing  further  to  do  when  the  scroll  of  events  is  unrolled 
than  to  accept  them  as  being  for  the  best.  Before  it  is  unrolled  it  is 
another  matter,  and  you  could  not  say  I  sit  still  and  let  things 
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happen  with  this  belief."-''  In  such  a  manner  did  he  justify  his 
notorious  penchant  for  taking  matters  into  his  own  hands,  while 
maintaining  a  remarkable  indifference  to  the  consequences;  for 
however  it  turned  out,  that  was  what  God  had  willed.  And  so  it 
was  that  he  could  refer  to  himself  as  "on  leave,  as  it  were,"  while 
governing  Equatoria,-^  and  could  even  explain  his  confused  fi- 
nances as  Providential: 

How  the  920  pounds  has  gone  I  have  not  an  idea,  but  gone  it  has. 
Someone  has  got  it,  and  that  person  or  persons  were  destined  to  get  it; 
it  never  was  mine  but  was  lent  me,  and  He  who  lent  has  given  it  to 
someone  else  and  not  told  me.  I  have  not,  I  know,  spent  it  on  merry- 
making. ...  I  know  it  is  not  altogether  right  to  be  so  careless,  but  I 
think  if  God  pleases,  He  can  settle  the  accounts,  and  as  it  were  keep 
my  books  for  me.  It  is  a  query  if  it  is  right  to  put  this  on  Him,  but  I 
think  if  you  have  a  Friend  of  His  might  and  wisdom  you  cannot  too 
much  trust  Him,  and  with  His  power  it  is  no  trouble  to  Him,  and 
therefore  the  closer  your  intimacy  the  better.^ 

Nor  was  his  trust  merely  a  matter  of  private  piety.  Upon  his 
return  to  Khartoum  in  the  crisis  of  1884  he  "ordered  an  Arabic 
text,  'God  rules  the  hearts  of  all  men,'  to  be  put  up  over  my 
throne,  to  which  I  can  refer  when  people  come  to  me  in  fear."^^ 
And  the  coolness  under  fire  for  which  he  was  renowned  from  the 
Yangtze  to  the  Nile  was  the  public  demonstration  of  the  absolute 
fatalism  of  his  convictions.  "If  we  could  believe  it,"  he  wrote  at 
Khartoum,  "we  are  as  safe  in  the  fiercest  battle  as  in  a  drawing- 
room  in  London."^''  Let  one  illustration  of  his  aplomb  demon- 
jstrate  the  role  of  Gordon's  faith  on  the  job.  While  attempting  to 
break  up  the  slave  trade  in  the  Sudan  in  the  1870's  he  earned  the 
murderous  hatred  of  the  Arab  slavers;  but  having  tracked  down 
the  leaders  in  the  wilderness  of  Darfur,  he  dealt  with  them  in  his 
usual  direct  manner: 

At  dawn  I  got  up,  and  putting  on  the  golden  armour  the  Khedive 
gave  me,  went  out  to  see  my  troops,  and  then  mounted  my  horse, 
and  with  an  escort  of  my  robbers  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  rode  out  to  the 
camp  of  the  other  robbers  three  miles  oft.  I  was  met  by  the  son  of 
Sebehr — a  nice-looking  lad  of  twenty-two  years — -and  rode  through  the 
robber  bands.  There  were  about  3,000  of  them — men  and  boys.  I  rode 
to  the  tent  in  the  camp;  the  whole  body  of  chiefs  were  dumb-foundered 
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(sic)  at  my  coming  among  them.  After  a  glass  of  water  I  went  back, 
telling  the  son  of  Sebehr  to  come  with  his  family  to  my  divan.  They 
all  came,  and  sitting  there  in  a  circle,  I  gave  them  in  choice  Arabic  my 
ideas:  That  they  meditated  revolt;  that  I  knew  it,  and  that  they  should 
now  have  my  ultimatum,  viz.,  that  I  would  disarm  them  and  break 
them  up.  They  listened  in  silence,  and  then  went  off  to  consider  what 
I  had  said.  They  have  just  now  sent  in  a  letter  stating  their  submis- 
sion, and  I  thank  God  for  it.'* 

How  does  a  fatalist  make  a  diflficult  decision?  He  tosses  a  coin. 
"Why  did  you  go?  Well,  He  sent  me,  for  I  went  on  a  toss  up.  He  is 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL.  I  am  only  His  agent."^^ 

But  this  placid  assurance  that  was  so  maddening  to  some  and 
inspiring  to  others  was  indeed  only  the  public  face  of  Gordon; 
for  his  temperament  was  ill-suited  to  perfect  resignation,  and  his 
private  writings  are  full  of  self-criticism.  "Talk  of  two  natures  in 
one!  I  have  a  hundred,  and  they  none  think  alike  and  all  want  to 
rule.  Whether  it  is  the  climate  I  cannot  say,  but  I  never  know  my 
own  mind  for  two  days  consecutively."^*'  One  of  his  biographers 
remarks,  "Many  of  the  qualities  of  the  mystic  Gordon  possessed, 
but  the  injunction  to  'be  still'  was  more  than  he  could  obey."^^ 
"Paul  said,  'I  have  learned'  (as  in  a  school)  'in  whatsoever  state  I 
am  to  be  content.'  I  can  only  say,  7  am  learning,'  but  have  'not 
learned.'  "^^  He  could  admit  that  his  theology  was  childish  and 
heretical,^^  and  yet  justify  the  alleged  madness  of  his  faith  as 
evidence  of  its  validity.  "There  is  no  doubt  that  whosoever  acts 
after  the  true  precepts  of  our  Lord  will  be  considered  a  madman. 
His  precepts  are  out  of  the  question  and  cannot  be  followed. "^^ 

But  he  watched  himself  most  closely  for  any  sign  of  seeking 
fame.  He  refused  to  explore  the  Nile  sources  himself  lest  he  earn 
that  fame  "which  he  shunned  all  the  more  resolutely  because  he 
knew  that  in  his  inmost  heart  he  sometimes  desired  it  so  much."^^ 
He  recognized  that  human  glory  is  "composed  of  nine-tenths 
twaddle,  perhaps  ninety-nine  hundredths  twaddle, "^^  he  despised 

catering  for  notice,  hailing  the  tram  of  the  world'  ";  but  "he 
got  bored  and  hailed  the  next  tram"  anyway .^^  So  he  would  find 
himself  in  Equatoria,  for  instance;  yet  express  his  curious  indiffer- 
ence to  the  outcome  of  his  work:  "In  a  way,  I  do  not  care  if  my 
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mission  is  a  success  or  not,  so  that  I  can  have  the  conscience  of  not 
having  sought  my  own  ends,  followed  my  own  spites,  or  acted  to 
get  the  world's  praise. "^^  Some  of  his  successes  he  dismissed  as 
"flukes,  or  chances,  as  the  world  calls  them,"  telling  himself  "You 
know  you  had  no  idea  of  what  would  happen  on  your  so  acting. "^^ 
He  preferred  to  find  himself  without  emotion  regarding  the 
duties  that  came  upon  him.  "I  thank  God,  to  a  great  measure, 
/  am  dead — dead  to  the  world's  glory,  its  money,  or  its  honours; 
and  this  it  is  that  helps  me."^°  "I  go  to  the  Soudan  to-night  to 
finish  a  work,  then  to  the  Congo,"  he  reported  to  his  sister  in  1884; 
"I  am  not  moved,  and  hope  you  will  not  be";  and  a  week  later, 
"Good  night,  my  dear  Augusta,  I  am  not  (thanks  to  God)  moved 
even  a  little.  "^^  As  for  the  final  heroism  at  Khartoum  which  was  to 
I  win  him  the  reputation  of  a  martyr,  he  dismissed  it  in  his  Journal 
by  saying,  "It  is  not  over  praiseworthy  if  one  holds  out,  when,  if 
you  do  not,  your  throat  is  cut."^^ 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  man  for  whom  religion  was  so  im- 
portant would  attempt  to  pursue  a  Christian  policy  in  relation  to 
peoples  among  whom  he  labored.  "He  had  some  notion  that  men 
since  they  were  equal  in  the  sight  of  God  should  also  be  equal  in 
the  sight  of  one  another;  and  he  supposed  that  the  business  of 
empire  was  to  promote  such  a  state  of  affairs. "^^  "To  govern  men 
there  is  but  one  way,"  Gordon  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  "and  it 
is  eternal  truth,  'Get  into  their  skins,'  that  is,  try  and  realize  their 
feelings  and  to  do  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  to  you.  This 
is  the  true  secret. "^^  Yet  Gordon,  like  many  another  man  on  the 
spot,  found  his  Christian  ideals  sorely  tested  by  daily  incidents; 
and  the  Gordon  temper  frequently  erupted: 

I  declare  solemnly,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  honour's  sake  of  our 
nation,  I  would  let  these  people  slide,  they  are  of  the  very  feeblest 
nature,  and  the  Arabs  are  ten  times  better;  but  because  they  are  weak, 
there  is  so  much  more  reason  to  try  and  help  them;  for  I  think  it  was 
because  we  were  such  worthless  creatures,  that  Our  Lord  came  to 
deliver  us.*" 

Similarly,  the  realities  of  his  situation  left  him  with  little 
patience  for  the  idealism  of  the  Jellybys  at  home: 
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Some  philanthropic  people  write  to  me  about  "noble  work,"  "poor 
blacks,"  etc.  I  have,  I  think,  stopped  their  writing  by  acknowledging 
ourselves  to  be  a  pillaging  horde  of  brigands,  and  proposing  to  them 
to  leave  their  comfortable  homes  and  come  out  to  their  favourite 
"poor  blacks"  or  to  give  up  their  wine  and  devote  the  proceeds  to 
sending  out  real  missions/" 

But  his  own  sense  of  mission  was  very  strong.  What  made  him 
such  a  difficult  person  to  count  on  as  an  agent  of  Empire  was  his 
insistence  on  being  an  agent  of  God  above  all  other  responsibili- 
ties. In  reference  to  the  rottenness  in  Egypt  in  1874  he  wrote: 
"If  He  wills,  I  will  shake  all  this  in  some  way  not  clear  to  me 
now."^"  After  outlining  his  audacious  plans  for  the  Sudan  upon 
his  arrival  there  in  1877  he  said: 

Let  me  ask  who  that  had  not  the  Almighty  with  him  could  do  that?  I 
have  the  Almighty  with  me,  and  I  will  do  it.  ...  No  man  ever  had  a 
harder  task  than  I,  unaided,  have  before  me;  but  it  sits  as  a  feather 
on  me.  As  Solomon  asked,  I  ask  wisdom  to  govern  this  great  people; 
and  not  only  will  He  give  me  it,  but  all  else  besides.  And  why?  Be- 
cause I  value  not  the  "all  besides."*^ 

What  God  required  of  his  agent  was  complete  surrender.  "A 
man  must  give  up  everything,  understand  everything,  everything, 
to  do  anything  for  Christ  here.  No  half  nor  three-quarter  measures 
will  do."^''  Repeatedly  he  asserted  that  God  was  Governor-General 
of  the  Sudan:  "Were  it  not  for  the  very  great  comfort  I  have  in 
communion  with  God,  and  the  knowledge  that  He  is  Governor- 
General,  I  could  not  sjet  on  at  all."^*'  Gordon  himself  was  but  an 
instrument.  "/  do  nothing  of  this — /  am  a  chisel  which  cuts  the 
wood;  the  Carpenter  directs  it.  If  I  lose  my  edge.  He  must  sharpen 
me;  if  He  puts  me  aside  and  takes  another,  it  is  His  own  good  will. 
None  are  indispensable  to  Him;  He  will  do  His  work  with  a  straw 
equally  as  well."^^  Or  again,  "I  feel  as  if  I  had  naught  to  do  with 
the  Government.  God  must  undertake  the  work,  and  I  am  for  the 
moment  used  as  His  instrument."^-  "A  sack  of  rice  jolting  along 
on  a  camel  would  do  as  much  as  /  think  I  do."^^  And  if  God  be  on 
our  side,  who  needs  the  Foreign  Office?  "What  have  the  Eoreign 
Office  to  do  with  me  or  I  with  them?  I  do  not  want  their  aid.  I 
should  be  unfaithful  to  H.  H.  [the  Khedive]  were  I  to  accept  it. 
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Besides,  'those  with  me  are  more  than  those  with  them.'  I  want 
no  alliance  beyond  the  Almighty. "^^  Herein  lay  the  central  diffi- 
culty between  Gordon  and  his  superiors:  "Therefore  bear  in  mind 
that  the  censure  or  praise  I  may  acquire  from  any  of  my  actions 
are  as  water  on  a  duck's  back,  and  will  not  make  me  swerve  from 
what  I  think  He  directs  me  to  do."°^ 

Hence  it  was  that  when  the  question  of  evacuating  the  Sudan 
because  of  the  rising  of  the  followers  of  the  Mahdi  developed  in 
1883,  and  the  name  of  Gordon  was  inevitably  raised,  the  opinions 
about  his  suitability  for  the  mission  were  in  sharp  contrast. 

To  some  he  was  "useless  for  civilized  work,"^^  to  others  he  was 
"impossible"  but  "for  exceptionally  difficult  tasks  in  uncivilized 
countries  he  was  ideally  fitted. "^'^  "To  the  creatures  of  routine  and 
humdrum  General  Gordon  is  a  sheer  lunatic.  To  the  official  with 
his  red  tape  and  straight  lace  he  is  a  bete  noire. "^^  To  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Cromer)  in  Cairo,  assessing  in  hindsight 
the  sending  of  Gordon,  "He  was  recklessly  adventurous,  fanatically 
brave,  extremely  pugnacious,  as  capricious  in  forming  his  resolu- 
tions as  he  was  precipitate  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  he 
had  never  during  his  entire  career  shown  the  smallest  disposition 
to  obey  an  order  which  did  not  happen  to  suit  his  mood  at  the 
moment. "^^  Baring  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  deal- 
ing with  Gordon:  "A  man  who  habitually  consults  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  when  he  is  in  difficulty  is  not  apt  to  obey  the  orders  of  any 
man."^°  On  this  ground  others  agreed  that  "his  firm  conviction 
that  he  is  a  necessary  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  that  God 
'needs'  him,  disqualifies  him  for  carrying  out  any  mission  but  his 
own."^i  His  queer  theology  made  it  incredible  that  the  future  of 
nations  should  depend  on  him.^- 

There  were  others,  however,  who  saw  in  Gordon's  faith  the  best 
reason  for  entrusting  him  with  the  rescue  of  the  Sudan  from 
fanaticism;  those  who  had  earlier  seen  him  as  continuing  the 
work  of  Livingstone  when  he  went  into  Equatoria;^^  those  who 
saw  him  as  "King  Arthur  come  to  life  again,  nerved  with  the  faith 
of  Cromwell,  to  serve  England  in  the  Soudan";*^^  who  viewed  his 
work  as  "nominally  under  the  employment  of  the  Khedive,  but 
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really  in  the  interests  of  Christianity,  humanity,  commerce,  and 
progress" ;^°  who  saw  in  him  "the  great  missionary  qualities"  that 
made  for  "moral  heroism"  in  the  service  of  his  country.^*' 

Once  in  Khartoum,  then,  Gordon  became  a  symbol  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  British  Empire;  and  his  refusal  to  abandon 
the  garrisons  of  Egyptian  soldiers  whom  he  was  determined  to 
rescue  was  based  upon  defending  the  honor  of  England  and  his 
personal  duty  as  a  Christian.  "I  must  say,"  he  telegraphed  on  his 
way  to  Khartoum,  "that  it  would  reflect  great  discredit  on  our 
name  to  recall  me  after  seeing  these  people;  also  as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, in  spite  of  all,  God  will  bless  our  efforts."*^'  Cut  off  by  siege 
he  set  down  in  his  Journal:  "The  only  thing  which  actuates  me  is 
this:  /  think  it  mean  to  leave  the  garrisons.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment must  not  say  /  luas  replaced,  because  I  luished  to  keep  the 
Soudan,  FOR  I  DO  NOT  SAY  SO,  it  is  an  useless  country;  what 
I  say  is,  that  it  is  shabby  to  abandon  the  garrisons,  8cc.,  'k.c."^^  He 
reiterated  many  times  that  he  would  not  be  the  "rescued  lamb," 
that  if  an  expedition  came  it  would  be  to  save  the  garrisons,  not 
him.69 

It  is  not  from  any  feeling  of  respect  to  the  people  up  here  that  I  urge 
their  relief,  but  it  is  because  they  are  such  a  weak  selfish  lot,  and  be- 
cause their  qualities  do  not  affect  the  question  of  our  duties  to  them. 
The  Redemption  would  never  have  taken  place  if  it  had  depended  on 
our  merits.^"  ^ 

If  the  Government  refused  to  get  the  garrisons  out,  Gordon 
threatened  to  resign  his  commission  and  get  them  out  himself.^^ 

I  declare  positively,  and  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not  leave  the  Soudan 
until  every  one  who  wants  to  go  down  is  given  the  chance  to  do  so, 
unless  a  government  is  established,  which  relieves  me  of  the  charge; 
therefore  if  any  emissary  or  letter  comes  up  here  ordering  me  to  come 
down,  I  WILL  NOT  OBEY  IT,  BUT  WILL  STAY  HERE,  AND 
FALL  WITH  THE  TOWN,  AND  RUN  ALL  RISKS." 

Baring  knew  his  man. 

In  the  pages  of  Gordon's  Journal,  kept  after  the  last  Englishman 
but  he  had  gone  down  river,  one  finds  that  odd  mixture  of  fatalism 
and  fury  that  kept  Gordon  on  the  spot  and  made  the  fall  of  Khar- 
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toum  such  a  cause  celebre  in  England.  "What  a  contradiction  is 
life!  I  hate  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  their  leaving  the  Soudan 
after  having  caused  all  its  trouble;  yet  I  believe  our  Lord  rules 
heaven  and  earth,  so  I  ought  to  hate  Him,  which  I  (sincerely)  do 
not.'"^^  He  doubted  his  earthly  masters  enough  not  to  put  much 
faith  in  rumors  of  a  relief  expedition:  "I  have  the  strongest  sus- 
picion that  these  tales  of  troops  at  Dongola  and  Merowe  are  all 
gas-works,  and  that  if  you  wanted  to  find  Her  Majesty's  forces  you 
would  have  to  go  to  Sheph card's  Hotel  at  Cairo. "^*  Gordon  knew 
his  men,  too.  Wolseley  and  his  staff  left  Cairo  ten  days  later. 

I  could  write  volumes  of  pent-up  wrath  on  this  subject  if  I  did  not 
believe  things  are  ordained  and  all  work  for  the  best.  ...  I  should  be 
an  angel  (which  I  am  not,  needless  to  say)  if  I  was  not  rabid  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  but  I  hope  I  may  be  quiet  on  the  subject  of  this 
Soudan  and  Cairo  business,  with  its  indecision;  but  to  lose  all  my 
beautiful  black  soldiers  is  enough  to  make  one  angry  with  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  our  future.'" 

He  began  to  suspect  that  the  delay  was  not  merely  bungling,  but 
a  deliberate  abandonment  of  a  pestilent  employee  in  a  nasty  mess. 
"I  know  of  no  sort  of  parallel  to  all  this  in  history,  except  it  be 
David  with  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  then  there  was  an  Eve  in  the 
case,  who,  I  am  not  aware  of,  exists  in  this  case."^^ 

In  his  solitude  he  imagined  conversations  about  him  in  Cairo 
and  London:  "('March,  April  .  .  .  August,  why!  he  ought  to  have 
surrendered,  he  said,  six  months.  ...  I  declare,  it  is  a  breach  of 
contract.')'"^" 

Six  weeks  before  the  city  fell  he  sent  his  Journal  and  last  letters 
down  the  river.  To  his  sister  he  wrote:  "I  am  quite  happy,  thank 
God,  %c  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty."^^  The  final 
entry  in  his  Journal  repeats  a  last  time  the  theme  of  national 
honor: 

NOW  MARK  THIS,  if  the  Expeditionary  Force,  and  I  ask  for  no 
more  than  two  hundred  men,  does  not  come  in  ten  days,  the  town  may 
jail;  and  I  have  done  my  best  for  the  honour  of  our  country.  Good  bye. 

C.  G.  Gordon 
You  send  me  no  information,  though  you  have  lots  of  money. 

C.  G.  G.'" 
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Two  days  before  the  relief  expedition  arrived  Khartoum  fell  to 
the  Mahdi  and  Gordon  was  slain. 

Gordon's  death  came  as  a  personal  blow  to  many  Englishmen 
who  had  invested  in  him  a  religious  as  well  as  a  national  faith. 
"The  faith  in  him  in  England  .  .  .  developed  into  a  kind  of  super- 
stition, till  thousands  held  in  their  secret  hearts  that  he  could  not 
fail,  that  God  would  not  allow  him  to  fail,  and  his  failure  would 
have  been  considered  a  sort  of  condemnation  passed  by  Providence 
upon  the  Government  which  had  sent  him."^*^  "How  could  he  be 
dead,"  they  said,  "when  we  trusted  so?"^^  The  acceptance  of  a 
hero's  death  comes  hard  for  many  people;  but  even  to  such  a 
person  as  Richard  Burton,  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had 
any  fanciful  notions  about  Gordon's  infallibility,  his  death  seemed 
open  to  doubt.  "I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  him  some- 
where in  the  direction  of  the  Congo  slowly  making  his  way  south," 
he  wrote  six  months  later.  "I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself  to  despair 
of  shaking  hands  once  more  with  Chinese  Gordon,  and  of  congrat- 
ulating upon  another  quasi-miraculous  escape  the  man  I  have  ever 
looked  upon  as  the  Soul  of  Honour."^-  It  proved  to  be  "many  years 
before  the  conviction  that  Gordon  would  come  again  died  down 
either  in  Egypt  or  in  England. "^^ 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  then,  that  Gordon's  religious  orientation 
was  the  dominating  idea  in  his  mind,  both  in  motivating  decision 
and  in  justifying  action.  In  an  age  when  conscious  religious  faith 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the  lives  of  Englishmen^^  there 
were  no  doubt  many  others  who,  finding  themselves  the  isolated 
agents  of  Empire  and  Christianity,  sought  for  direction  and  self- 
justification  in  religious  terms.  The  historian  who  would  trace  the 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  history  can  find  fruitful  employ- 
ment in  observing  through  biographical  study  the  role  of  religious 
motivations  in  British  Imperialism. 
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The  Covenant:  A  Theology  of  Human  Destiny,  by  Jacob  Jocz. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans,  1968.  Pp.  320. 
$6.95. 

Professor  Jocz  has  made  a  solid  contribution  towards  a  vigorous  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  explicitly  based  upon  Eichrodt's  thesis  that  the  Cove- 
nant concept  is  "the  unifying  principle  that  binds  and  keeps  together  this 
fascinating  and  widely  heterogeneous  literature"  (p.  13).  He  also  describes 
his  own  stance  as  that  of  "a  believer  who  humbly  listens,  before  he  is  a 
scholar  who  tries  to  speak"  (p.  15). 

The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  an  extremely  closely  argued  and  systematic 
treatment  of  six  major  and  nearly  thirty  minor  topics,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Covenant  concept  is  examined  from  every  point  of  view.  When  we  men- 
tion that  there  are  almost  250  listings  in  the  bibliography,  that  about  470 
authorities  are  cited,  and  that  there  are  at  least  500  scriptural  references  in  a 
text  of  less  than  300  pages,  it  will  be  understood  that  nobody  can  complain 
that  Dr.  Jocz  has  not  done  his  homework.  Indeed,  this  book  calls  for  a  lot  of 
digestion.  However,  the  reader  who  is  after  solid  fare  rather  than  entertain- 
ment will  find  that  this  sober  and  painstaking  study  wears  well. 

Iain  Wilson 


The  Knoiuledge  of  God  in  Ancient  Israel,  by  Robert  C.  Dentan. 
New  York:  The  Seabury  Press,  1968.  Pp.  278.  $7.50. 

Professor  Dentan's  book  is  not  a  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
"knowledge  of  God"  as  is  Zimmerli's  work,  Erkenntnis  Gottes  nach  dem 
Buche  Ezechiel,  but  is  a  synthesis  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  God  in  the  OT. 
Having  observed  that  there  are  no  Hebrew  words  for  "theology"  or  "religion," 
he  shows  that  "fear  of  God"  in  the  OT  means  essentially  the  same  as  religion, 
and  "knowledge  of  God"  the  same  as  theology,  and  so  he  has  chosen  this  title 
for  his  book.  It  contains  material  on  the  doctrine  of  God  which  will  be 
familiar  to  every  scholar,  for  it  is  not  an  effort  to  write  a  "new"  theology  of 
the  OT.  Chapters  are  included  on  God  in  the  Past,  God  in  the  Present,  The 
Being  of  God  and  The  Character  of  God,  in  addition  to  digressions  on  God 
and  the  Natural  World  and  the  Names  of  God,  plus  excellent  introductory 
and  concluding  sections. 

Dentan  makes  judicious  use  of  the  work  of  other  scholars,  not  being  willing 
to  follow  wholeheartedly  either  Eichrodt's  covenantal  scheme  for  organiz- 
ing theology  or  von  Rad's  refusal  to  systematize  OT  thought.  He  is  strongly 
influenced  by  von  Rad's  work  and  places  a  corresponding  emphasis  on  the 
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meaning  of  history  for  Israel,  but  believes  that  it  also  is  appropriate  to  write 
about  Israel's  conceptions  of  the  being  and  character  of  God,  as  traditional 
theologies  have  done.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  in  Wisdom,  which 
does  not  fit  the  structure  of  von  Rad's  theological  writing  so  well,  that 
Dentan  finds  his  main  justification  for  saying  that  there  was  in  Israel  some 
formal  and  systematic  thought  about  God  which  went  beyond  the  mere  recital 
of  his  acts  in  history. 

The  book  may  be  cited  for  two  chief  virtues:  the  well-balanced,  reasonable 
positions  which  are  taken  throughout,  and  the  clarity  of  its  prose.  Hence  it 
may  be  recommended  with  enthusiasm  for  ministers  who  need  to  catch  up  on 
their  OT  studies,  serious  laymen  who  have  already  done  some  reading  of 
scholarly  work,  college  courses  which  go  beyond  the  survey  level,  and  as  a 
beginning  book  in  OT  theology  for  seminarians. 

Donald  E.  Gowan 


The  Gospel  of  Signs,  by  Robert  Fortna.  Society  for  New  Testa- 
ment Monograph  Series,  11.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1970.  Pp.  275.  $11.50. 

Robert  Fortna,  who  is  Associate  Professor  of  Religion  at  Vassar  College, 
has  with  the  publication  of  this  revision  of  his  doctoral  dissertation  (Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York)  provided  us  with  the  first  thorough  source 
critical  theory  for  the  narrative  portions  of  the  fourth  gospel  since  Bultmann's 
commentary.  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes.  This  is  a  particularly  significant 
feat  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Bultmann's  efforts  had  generally  fallen  into 
disfavor — with  the  possible  exception  of  his  proposed  semeia  source — in  the 
face  of  the  attacks  of  his  critics  (especially,  Ruckstuhl's  demonstration  of  the 
literary  unity  of  the  gospel).  But  it  is  also  an  important  accomplishment  since 
there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  the  redaction  criticism  of  the 
fourth  gospel  marked,  for  example,  by  the  contributions  of  Ernst  Kasemann 
and  J.  Louis  Martyn  (Fortna's  teacher)  and  the  persistence  of  the  concern  to 
investigate  the  tradition  behind  the  fourth  gospel  (e.g.,  C.  H.  Dodd  and  Bent 
Noack).  Fortna  takes  up  his  project  in  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  en- 
cumbering it:  "The  failure  of  earlier  theories  show  the  potential  source  critic 
today  that  his  task  is  not  an  easy  one;  it  does  not  show  it  to  be  impossible" 
(p.  14). 

Fortna's  study  begins  with  a  careful  discussion  of  methodology.  He  pro- 
poses that  a  source  analysis  must  employ  three  criteria  in  endeavoring  to 
distinguish  between  the  pre-johannine  material  and  the  work  of  the  evan- 
gelist himself:  ideological  (differing  concepts  in  the  source  and  the  com- 
pleted gospel),  stylistic  (elements  of  style  peculiar  to  each),  and  contextual 
(primarily  difficulties  in  the  flow  of  the  narratives).  Fortna  observes  that  no 
one  of  these  is  adequate  in  and  of  itself  and  all  three  must  together  produce 
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cumulative  data  in  favor  of  separation,  but  by  intention  and  practice  the 
author  leans  most  heavily  upon  contextual  evidence  and  gives  most  attention 
to  the  "aporias"  of  the  narratives  as  clues  to  the  evangelist's  use  of  a  source. 
Another  important  character  of  his  method  is  the  use  of  johannine  parallels 
with  synoptic  material  as  indications  of  pre -johannine  tradition;  such  a 
methodological  feature  rests  upon  the  assumption,  of  course,  that  the  contact 
between  the  synoptic  and  fourth  gospels  is  in  the  pre-johannine  oral  tradition 
(e.g.,  p.  84).  All  in  all,  Fortna's  method  is  careful  and  fully  conscious. 

With  his  methodology  articulated  Fortna  examines  the  miracle  stories  in 
John,  the  passion  and  resurrection  narratives,  and  other  narratives  which 
betray  evidence  of  having  been  drawn  from  a  source  (e.g.,  the  Baptist  nar- 
ratives and  the  Samaritan  woman).  Fortna  explicitly  reconstructs  the  relevant 
portion  of  the  proposed  source  at  the  conclusion  of  each  discussion  of  a  nar- 
rative with  the  result  that  in  an  appendix  to  the  volume  he  reproduces  the 
entire  text  of  the  proposed  "Signs  Gospel."  The  final  two  portions  of  the 
book  are,  first,  a  test  of  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  style  of  the  source  and, 
second,  a  discussion  of  its  character.  In  the  stylistic  tests  he  applies  the  rigid 
demands  of  Eduard  Schweizer  and  Ruckstuhl  with  the  conclusion,  ".  .  .  we 
have  uncovered,  however  inexactly  in  detail,  a  pre -Johannine  stratum 
which  had  already  a  distinctive  literary  character  imposed  upon  it"  (p.  217). 
Finally,  he  attempts  to  draw  out  some  characteristics  of  the  source  as  he  has 
reconstructed  it.  It  was,  he  claims,  a  gospel  with  a  careful  literary  structure  as 
opposed  to  a  loosely  connected  series  of  narratives  (comparable  to  the  sup- 
posed Q  source  for  the  synoptics).  It  probably  sprang  from  a  Jewish-Christian 
milieu  centered  in  Syria.  Its  date  cannot  be  established,  although  Fortna 
claims  it  could  well  have  been  composed  before  the  Jewish  War.  The  intent 
of  the  source  was  clearly  missionary:  ".  . .  to  show  (presumably  to  the  po- 
tential Jewish  convert)  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah"  (p.  225).  He  does  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Signs  Gospel  has  any  distinctively  historical  value,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  Jesus  of  history  is  concerned,  but  it  does  reflect  a  clear 
theological  stance  which  suggests  the  character  of  a  pre-johannine  Christian 
community. 

This  study  has  some  obvious  strengths  in  addition  to  its  careful  and 
thorough  methodology.  By  means  of  his  source  theory,  Fortna  suggests  new 
explanations  of  some  of  the  classical  Johannine  problems  in  an  undoubtedly 
impressive  manner  (e.g.,  the  apparent  disorder  of  the  gospel  which  has 
evoked  theories  of  dislocation,  p.  56,  and  the  puzzling  presence  of  chapter 
21  so  widely  understood  to  be  the  work  of  a  redactor,  p.  88).  Moreover,  his 
use  of  synoptic  parallels  both  strengthens  his  argument  and  aligns  him  with 
those  who  are  increasingly  convinced  that  the  fourth  evangelist  did  have  some 
contact  with  the  synoptic  tradition,  while  not  able  to  affirm  that  he  utilized 
any  one  much  less  all  of  the  first  three  gospels.  Still,  this  impressive  study  is 
not  without  its  difficulties.  As  convincing  as  the  accumulation  of  evidence  is 
and  as  cogent  as  the  Sign  Gospel  which  Fortna  gleans  from  its  present  resting 
place  in  the  fourth  gospel  is  made  to  appear,  one  is  occasionally  struck  with 
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the  fact  that  the  fourth  evangelist  at  the  hands  of  Fortna's  critical  skill 
emerges  as  a  rather  inadept  editor,  blundering  in  his  task  so  consistently  as 
to  leave  his  glaring  literary  footprints  in  the  text  (e.g.,  p.  130).  This  may  well 
have  been  the  case,  but  it  nonetheless  produces  a  suspicion  which  cannot  be 
easily  dismissed.  Moreover,  Fortna's  effort  to  press  his  analysis  to  such  detailed 
concern  invites  further  suspicion;  such  a  reaction  is  particularly  likely  as  even 
the  most  convinced  of  source-critical  believers  reads  the  author's  occasional 
suggestions  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  Signs  Gospel  and  the  pre-Sign 
Gospel  tradition.  (Source  criticism  applied  to  the  source!)  Finally,  and  most 
seriously,  the  persuasiveness  of  Fortna's  argument  is  uneven  and  diminishes 
with  his  consideration  of  each  of  the  three  sections  of  material.  Most  con- 
vincing is  his  reconstruction  of  the  signs  source  itself  from  the  miracle  stories 
in  John;  less  so  is  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  Signs  Gospel  included 
the  passion  and  resurrection;  and  still  less  effective  is  his  inclusion  of  other 
johannine  narrative  material  which  seems  almost  arbitrarily  selected  to  round 
out  the  source. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  however,  that  Fortna  produced  a  work  which 
will  become  the  focus  of  much  discussion  in  the  years  to  come  and  that  in 
spite  of  its  occasional  weaknesses  it  merits  the  study  and  (so  far  as  this  reviewer 
is  concerned)  general  agreement  of  a  large  number  on  the  scholarly  scene. 
This  work  will  provide  the  point  of  focus  around  which  sources  for  the 
fourth  gospel  can  again  be  sought  and  eventually  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
skills  of  Redaktionsgeschichte  developed  on  the  synoptic  gospels  can  with 
measurable  profit  be  applied  to  the  most  puzzling  and  promising  of  the 
gospels. 

Robert  Kysar 


Jesus  and  the  Christian,  by  William  Manson.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan: Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1967.  Pp.  236.  |5.95. 

Increasingly  the  student  of  New  Testament  studies  (and  biblical  studies 
in  general)  is  faced  with  a  choice  between  two  kinds  of  research.  The  first 
approaches  the  New  Testament  from  within  the  context  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  often  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  life  of  the  community  of 
faith.  The  second  is  characterized  by  a  disinterest  in  contemporary  faith  and 
purports  to  investigate  the  New  Testament  without  regard  to  its  consequences 
for  the  life  and  faith  of  the  Christian.  The  publication  of  these  collected 
essays  by  the  late  William  Manson,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1958  was 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  former  type  of  New  Testament  investigation,  for  Manson's 
scholarship  attempted  above  all  a  "...  'depth-exegesis'  in  which  the  literary 
forms  are  interpreted  in  their  historical  actuality,  without  divorce  either  from 
the  spiritual  realities  to  which  they  refer  us  or  from  the  prophetic  religion 
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and  culture  stemming  from  the  Old  Testament  to  which  they  go  back,"  to 
quote  from  Thomas  F.  Torrance's  introduction  to  the  volume  (p.  10).  The 
inter-relatedness  of  Manson's  New  Testament  research  and  his  concern  for 
the  life  of  the  church  is  illustrated  in  his  linking  first  century  demonology  and 
Christian  evangelism  (e.g.,  p.  87),  New  Testament  eschatology  with  the  mission 
of  the  church  (Part  III  passim),  and  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
the  proclamation  of  Jesus  with  the  moral  regeneration  of  Christian  con- 
version (e.g.,  p.  169). 

The  volume  consists  of  fourteen  essays  some  of  which  are  printed  here  for 
the  first  time  (a  few  of  which  show  evidence  of  their  partially  completed  state) 
and  some  of  which  are  reprinted.  They  are  grouped  rather  loosely  and 
arbitrarily  around  three  general  topics:  "The  Ministry  of  Jesus,"  "The  Chris- 
tian Life"  (in  which  two  of  the  three  essays  deal  with  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans),  and  "Eschatology  and  Mission."  A  number  of  interesting  ideas 
emerge  which  are  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  author.  His  concern  for  the 
gospel  of  Mark  and  the  evangelist's  profound  theological  contribution  is 
strikingly  similar  to  the  pursuits  of  contemporary  redaction  criticism,  even 
though  Manson  was  extremely  critical  of  the  methods  of  the  early  form 
critics  (p.  10).  He  praises  Mark's  originality  and  insight  and  credits  him  with 
an  "inspiration  and  freedom"  unrivaled  in  the  New  Testament  by  any  ex- 
cept the  fourth  evangelist  (p.  34).  Second  and  more  pervasive  throughout  this 
volume  is  Manson's  apparent  preoccupation  with  the  relationship  between 
the  original  Christian  religious  experience  and  its  secondary  expressions  in 
theology  and  ethics.  This  motif  leads  him  to  demonstrate  the  roots  of  New 
Testament  thought  in  the  crucial  "manifestation  of  God"  in  several  cases; 
most  important  of  these  are  the  articles  entitled  "The  Expression  of  Chris- 
tian Life  in  the  New  Testament  Literature:  An  Analysis  of  Religious  Reality" 
and  "The  Ego  Eimi  of  the  Messianic  Presence  in  the  New  Testament."  This 
fascination  with  the  experiential  beginnings  of  biblical  thought  is  guarded 
by  a  general  suspicion  of  tendencies  toward  "psychologizing"  (pp.  17-19  and 
79).  Specific  passages  which  are  exegeted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  attention 
include  Mark  4:10-12,  the  Ego  Eimi  logia  in  Mark  13:6,  and  Romans  7. 

To  respond  critically  to  this  collection  of  essays  is  to  venture  a  judgment  of 
the  entire  scholarship  of  William  Manson,  so  representative  of  him  and  his 
work  are  these  studies.  This  reviewer  must  respectfully  submit  that  Manson's 
scholarship,  while  admirably  Christian,  is  burdened  with  a  pietistic  prejudice 
which  continually  distracts  from  its  contributions.  The  appeal  to  such 
categories  as  "soul,"  the  "numinous  background  of  the  Church,"  and  the 
"mysticism  of  spiritual  life"  cannot  help  but  lose  the  focus  of  the  scholar's 
task.  This  is  to  say  that  biblical  scholarship  which  ranks  too  highly  the  goal 
of  enriching  the  life  of  the  community  of  faith  thereby  necessarily  sacrifices 
its  all-important  scientific  and  scholarly  commitments.  Aside  from  this  funda- 
mental tendency,  the  volume  suffers  also  from  those  difficulties  which  are 
nearly  always  present  in  a  collection  of  essays,  namely,  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition  among  the  articles,  a  loose  organization,  and  a  diffusion  of  topics. 
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The  latter  difficulty  might  have  been  aided  by  the  inclusion  of  an  index  of 
topics. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  this  volume  will  be  of  special  interest  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  preaching  and  teaching  ministries  of  the  church,  for  it  will 
vastly  enhance  the  effort  to  embed  the  contemporary  life  of  the  Christian  in 
the  New  Testament  faith.  Especially  important  for  the  church  today  as  it 
reassesses  the  nature  of  its  mission  to  the  world  will  be  the  final  section  of 
Manson's  book.  If  the  volume  assists  in  that  reassessment  by  calling  for  the 
reconsideration  of  the  New  Testament  theologies  of  the  church  and  its 
mission,  it  will  have  performed  a  function  of  which  its  author  would  have 
been  duly  pleased. 

Robert  Kysar 


The  Relevance  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Heinrich  Schlier.  New 
York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1967.  Pp.  258.  $6.50. 

The  English  title  of  Professor  Schlier's  fourteen  essays  is  not  too  happy  a 
rendering  of  the  German  "Besinning  auf  das  Neue  Testament",  for  while 
such  papers  as  "The  State  According  to  the  New  Testament"  do  speak  rather 
directly  to  the  contemporary  situation,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  collection 
is  scholarly. 

Professor  Schlier  gives  us  the  fruit  of  a  long  pastoral  and  academic  experi- 
ence, lived  out  in  the  turmoil  of  Nazi  and  post-war  Germany,  and  involving 
his  own  conversion  from  Lutheranism  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  former  Marburg  Privatdozent's  treatment  of  the  New  Testament 
and  myth: 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  completes  as  a  real 
event  the  real  occurrence  of  the  Cross  and  in  this  way  reveals  it  in  its 
true  and  manifest  nature.  Only  with  such  a  conception  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  is  it  possible  to  understand  how 
the  apostle  Paul  in  his  argument  with  the  enthusiasts  in  Corinth  who 
were  inclined  to  mythologize  the  event,  can  say  'If  Christ  has  not 
been  raised,  then  our  preaching  is  in  vain  and  your  faith  is  in  vain' 
(I  Cor.  15:14)  ...  The  New  Testament,  then,  does  not  proclaim  myth 
and  a  mythical  redemptive  event,  but  it  expounds  by  a  critical  use  of 
certain  myths  or  fragments  of  myths,  the  revelation-event  which  has 
been  made  known  to  faith  on  the  ground  and  in  the  light  of  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  saving 
events  of  the  Old  Testament,  (pp.  85,  91). 

Again,  the  experience  of  the  pastoral  ministry  is  evident  in  Father  Schlier's 
discussion  of  hermeneutics:  "What  exegesis  works  out  by  a  methodical  process 
and  attentive  understanding  as  being  what  holy  scripture  proposes  for  our 
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consideration,  is  committed  to  the  believing  reflection  of  the  Church,  so  that 
this  meditation  may  think  over  what  has  to  be  thought  and  penetrate  the 
subject-matter  itself."  (p.  73):  or  in  his  concept  of  New  Testament  theology: 
". .  .  when  the  New  Testament  is  interrogated  for  its  theology  it  answers  first 
of  all  by  giving  various  theologies,  according  to  each  group  of  writings  and,  in- 
deed, according  to  individual  books  .  .  .  But  the  name  of  our  discipline  ...  is 
not  concerned  merely  with  a  number  of  different  theologies.  It  has  one  in 
view,  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament.  This  it  claims  to  produce  because 
there  exists  a  previous  theological  conviction  of  the  unity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  has  in  the  course  of  a  long  process  impressed  itself  on  the  mind 
of  the  Church  and  received  its  approbation."  (p.  6).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  Father  Raymond  E.  Brown's  Foreword  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  as  it  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  on  which  Professor 
Schlier  has  written  a  commentary,  which  led  to  his  conversion. 

One  must  listen  with  the  greatest  respect  to  Professor  Schlier's  analysis  of 
the  New  Testament  teaching  about  the  State.  The  closing  passage  of  this 
essay  suggests  the  power  and  lucidity  of  the  book  as  a  whole: 

"It  can  be  seen  that  the  . .  .  point  of  view  .  .  .  derived  from  St.  John's 
Gospel  is  confirmed  and  elucidated  by  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  domination  of  the  state  by  the  forces  of  the  world  which  place 
all  their  hopes  in  Caesar,  is  at  all  times  a  danger  for  the  political 
domain.  One  day  it  will  finally  determine  a  political  reality  which  will 
close  itself  to  God  and  Christ.  The  state  which  in  itself  has  limited 
mission  from  God,  and  which  must  and  can  hear  the  claim  of  God's 
rule,  will,  if  it  does  not  accept  the  latter's  validity,  change  into  the 
totalitarian,  anti-Christian  and  anti-God  contrary  of  the  state.  At  the 
point  in  history  where  the  state  rejects  God's  claim,  Christ  will  drive 
out  Antichrist.  Antichrist,  however,  is  an  intellectual  and  political 
phenomenon.  With  him  the  state  even  as  state  will  be  destroyed.  Even 
in  that  it  is  shown  once  again,  this  time  negatively,  that  the  state 
which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  world,  thanks  to  God's  commission, 
and  even  has  a  counterpart  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  lawful  witnesses, 
needs  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Church  in  order  to  persist  in  its  own  nature. 
It  is  true  of  course  that  the  inhumanity  of  the  degenerate  state  will 
also  be  an  indication  of  the  proximity  of  the  Son  of  man."  (p.  238). 

This  book  is  exceptionally  valuable  for  pastors  as  well  as  biblical  scholars. 

Iain  Wilson 
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An  Introduction  to  the  New  Hermeneutic,  by  Paul  J.  Achtemeier. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1969.  Pp.  190.  $6.50. 

History  As  Myth,  by  W.  Taylor  Stevenson.  New  York:  Seabury 
Press,  1969.  Pp.  178.  $6.95. 

Spirit,  Faith  and  Church,  by  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  Avery  Dulles 
and  Carl  E.  Braaten.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1970. 
Pp.  123.  $4.50. 

Early  Christian  Experience,  by  Gunther  Bornkamm.  New  York 
and  Evanston:  Harper  &  Row,  1969.  Pp.  193.  $5.95. 

The  authors  of  these  books  share,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  one  cen- 
tral concern.  The  concern  is  that  of  interpretation,  translation,  hermeneu- 
tics.  It  is  well  summarized  at  the  very  beginning  of  Professor  Achtemeier's 
volume.  "Can  a  past  event",  he  asks  "and  the  text  to  which  it  gave  birth 
have  any  real  significance  for  my  life,  now?  That  is  the  fundamental  question 

about  the  possibility  of  current  meaning  for  the  Christian  faith For 

unless  the  Biblical  text,  and  the  kind  of  reality  to  which  it  points,  can  in 
fact  give  meaning  to  life  in  the  present  age,  then  the  need  for  the  Christian 
faith,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  theology,  has  been  seriously  compromised,  if 
not  eliminated". 

A  phrase  often  heard  today  is  'crisis  of  confidence'  and  in  a  very  real  sense 
these  books  reflect  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  history  as  it  has  generally  been 
understood  in  the  Western  world  over  at  least  the  past  two  centuries.  Can  the 
study  of  history  give  us  the  facts?  If  so,  what  is  their  significance  for  the 
present?  How  far  is  history  dependent  on  language  and  how  do  modern 
enquiries  about  language  affect  our  view  of  history?  Achtemeier's  book  pro- 
vides an  excellent  introduction  to  modern  thinking  about  these  problems  with 
clear  expositions  of  the  theories  of  Heidegger  and  Bultmann  and  a  fine 
survey  of  the  work  going  on  within  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  new 
Hermeneutic. 

Stevenson  has  chosen  a  challenging  title  which  carries  the  danger,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  confusing  the  reader  just  because  the  word  myth  has  come  to  bear 
so  many  connotations.  What  is  at  stake  is  the  total  world-outlook  of  a  partic- 
ular culture  in  a  defined  period  and  Stevenson  declares  that  we  in  the  West 
over  the  past  two  centuries  have  been  increasingly  concerned  to  formulate  this 
outlook  in  terms  of  history.  But  how  is  history  to  be  expressed  in  language? 
In  a  Cartesian,  'scientific'  fashion?  Or  in  the  way  brilliantly  advocated  by 
Vico  and  to  some  extent  followed  by  Bultmann?  This  is  a  very  able  and 
stimulating  essay  which  has  important  implications  for  the  task  of  theology 
today.  j 
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The  concern  with  history  is  central  in  Spirit,  Faith  and  Church  and  by 
giving  full  attention  to  the  relationship  between  doctrinal  formulations  and 
historical  perspectives  the  authors,  drawn  from  different  traditions,  discover 
possibilities  of  going  forward  together  in  the  common  task  of  reinterpretation. 

Early  Christian  Experience  is  a  collection  of  essays  mainly  on  Pauline  the- 
ology by  the  author  whose  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  been  so  widely  admired.  The 
exegetical  method  could  be  called  traditional  but  Bornkamm  is  constantly 
concerned,  as  the  opening  essay  shows,  with  the  question  of  how  God's  Word 
becomes  revelation  to  us  and  for  us. 

Each  of  these  volumes  reveals  the  importance  and  yet  the  complexity  of  the 
interpreter's  task.  Each  contributes  fresh  insights  and  suggestions.  My  chief 
uncertainty  arises  from  what  seems  to  be  an  almost  exclusive  concentration  on 
words  and  language  within  the  interpretive  process.  Is  this  limitation  valid 
in  the  light  of  modern  experiments  in  perception  and  communication?  I  be- 
lieve that  words  need  to  be  set  in  a  wider  context — structures  and  dramatic 
actions — than  appears  to  be  assumed  as  sufficient  in  much  of  the  argument  of 
these  books. 

Frederick  W.  Dillistone 
Oxford,  England 


What  Is  Religion,  by  Paul  Tillich.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1969.  Pp.  191.  $5.95. 

My  Travel  Diary:  1936,  by  Paul  Tillich.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  1970.  Pp.  192. 15.95. 

The  same  author,  the  same  publisher,  the  same  price,  the  same  size!  Yet 
how  different  in  their  manner  of  writing  and  in  the  topics  they  discuss.  The 
first  book,  admirably  introduced  by  James  Luther  Adams,  reveals  Tillich  at  a 
formative  stage  of  his  thinking  shortly  after  the  first  World  War.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  essential  elements  of  Religion  and  with  the  relation  of 
Religion  to  Culture.  It  employs  already  the  categories  which  were  to  be- 
come famous  in  later  systematic  presentations  and  reveals  astonishing  con- 
fidence and  maturity  in  the  handling  of  the  problems  of  philosophy  of 
religion. 

The  second,  perceptively  introduced  by  Jerald  C.  Brauer,  reveals  Tillich 
the  man  at  perhaps  the  most  significant  transition  of  his  career.  Exiled  from 
his  home  land  in  1933,  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself  finally  to  life  in 
America.  Through  the  summer  of  1936  he  travelled  in  Europe — 'between  two 
worlds'  as  the  sub-title  expresses  it — and  kept  a  diary,  intending  it  to  be  read 
by  his  wife.  This  has  now  been  made  available  to  a  wider  public  and  is  of 
particular  value  as  a  portrait  of  the  eminent  philosopher-theologian  who  was 
at  the  same  time  the  man  of  affairs,  the  eager  conversationalist,  the  passionate 
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lover  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art,  the  sensitive  recorder  of  human  moods 
and  tensions,  the  man  open  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Spirit:  the 
portrait  will  probably  make  its  greatest  appeal  to  those  who  know  something 
of  Tillich  already  or  are  interested  in  European  affairs  as  they  were  developing 
in  a  year  of  crisis. 

Frederick  W.  Dillistone 


An  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  Alhrecht  Ritschl,  by  David 
L.  Mueller.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1969.  Pp.  320. 
$8.50. 

"Ritschl's  theology  created  an  epoch!"  So  declared  Carl  Stange  in  an 
address  at  Gottingen  in  1922  marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  Ritschl's 
birth,  and  yet  by  1934  Ritschl  was  an  almost  completely  neglected  figure 
whose  theology  had  been  swept  away  by  the  rise  of  the  dialectical  theology  of 
Barth,  Bultmann  and  Brunner.  Ritschl's  influence  at  the  end  of  his  lifetime 
was  immense  and  continued  after  his  death  in  1889  through  his  disciples  who 
occupied  many  of  the  important  theological  chairs  in  Germany.  What  then  is 
the  explanation  of  his  remarkable  success  and  eclipse?  What  were  the  partic- 
ular features  of  his  theology  which  set  him  apart  as  the  most  creative  and 
important  theologian  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century?  These  are 
questions  which  Professor  Mueller  sets  before  us  in  a  new  attempt  to  rescue 
Ritschl's  forgotten  theology  from  the  past. 

There  is,  Mueller  tells  us,  a  cloud  which  hangs  over  Ritschl's  theology.  In 
his  day,  Ritschl  was  strongly  criticised  both  by  orthodox  and  liberal  theo- 
logians. The  orthodox  suspected  him  of  being  a  Rationalist  and  the  liberals 
considered  him  all  too  conservative  and  biblical,  so  that  no  one  seemed  to 
know  exactly  how  he  was  to  be  understood  and  he  appeared  to  be  an  enigma 
to  everyone  except  his  own  followers. 

Professor  Mueller's  book  reads  like  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  Ritschl  back 
into  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox  theologians.  Thus  he  is  depicted  as  holding 
fast  to  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith — the  Scriptures  as 
the  authoritative  norm  for  the  Church,  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  his  death  as  a 
means  by  which  sins  are  forgiven,  his  bodily  resurrection  and  exaltation,  the 
necessity  of  unconditional  trust  in  Christ  etc.  etc.  Certainly  there  were  minor 
anomalies,  such  as  the  denial  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  holiness  of  God  as  an  obscure  concept  which  for  Christianity  is 
obsolete,  but  these  are  to  be  viewed  rather  in  the  nature  of  foreign  bodies 
which  do  not  impair  the  value  of  the  whole.  We  are  given  the  impression 
that  although  there  are  deficiencies  at  certain  points,  these  are  not  of  great 
importance,  and  the  neo-orthodox  critics  such  as  Barth  (who  suffered  under  "a 
kind  of  myopia  which  often  afflicts  prophetic  figures")  went  too  far  in  their 
criticism  so  that  a  "more  balanced  estimate"  is  now  needed. 
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Professor  Mueller  now  undertakes  the  task  of  presenting  us  with  this  "more 
balanced  estimate."  His  book  consists  chiefly  of  a  summary  of  Ritschl's  the- 
ology as  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  his  magnum  opus,  The  Christian 
\Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation,  along  with  a  final  chapter  pro- 
viding a  short  critique  relating  Ritschl's  theology  to  present  day  modern 
trends.  The  aim  is  admirable  and  where  Mueller  is  content  to  summarize 
jwhat  Ritschl  actually  wrote,  he  gives  us  a  short  and  readable  account  which 
jwill  be  useful  to  those  who  have  no  desire  to  plough  their  way  through  the 
1670  pages  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation.  However,  where  Mueller  begins 
to  interpret  Ritschl  or  to  make  other  theological  judgments,  much  caution  is 
necessary  since  the  book  abounds  in  over-simplifications  and  highly-disputable 
assertions. 

\  Ritschl  cannot  be  turned  into  a  conservative  theologian!  He  himself 
[always  knew  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  orthodox  party  and  never  wanted 
jto  be.  The  question  is  whether  his  heterodoxy  is  to  be  viewed  as  orthodoxy 
iwith  minor  and  unimportant  divergences,  or  whether  the  differences  are  of  a 
more  radical  and  fundamental  nature.  When  we  inquire  somewhat  more 
deeply  than  Mueller  does  into  what  Ritschl  actually  believed,  we  come  upon 
some  rather  perplexing  questions.  For  example,  Ritschl  denied  the  preexist- 
ence  of  Christ,  a  fact  which  Mueller  simply  passes  over  by  stating  that  for 
iRitschl,  "statements  about  Jesus,  preexistence,  ascended  state,  or  about  the 
relationship  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  lie  beyond  the  pole  of  human 
and  therefore  theological  knowledge  and  are  of  no  interest  to  faith!"  (57-8). 
Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  Ritschl's  epistemology  (where  Mvieller's  ex- 
position is  rather  superficial)  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  preexistence  is  not  simply 
a  minor  and  unimportant  detail,  but  of  major  and  fundamental  significance. 
For  if  Christ  was  not  preexistent  then  he  is  simply  a  created  being,  and  unless 
we  suppose  some  form  of  adoptionist  Christology,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  can  still  be  maintained.  And 
then  how  are  we  to  interpret  Ritschl's  statement  that  "Christ  exists  for  God 
eternally"? 

Mueller  unfortunately  side-steps  all  the  real  difficulties.  Certainly  most  of 
the  usual  objections  are  expressed,  but  they  are  then  left  high  and  dry  in  the 
air  with  no  real  attempt  made  to  resolve  the  resulting  contradictions.  So  many 
of  his  explanations  never  penetrate  below  the  surface  and  one  must  finally 
jsay  that  the  cloud  which  covers  Ritschl's  theology  has  still  not  been  dispersed. 
I  It  is  of  course  not  possible  here  to  enumerate  all  my  disagreements  but  I 
want  to  deal  with  one  important  error  on  page  31  where  Mueller  writes:  "In 
an  age  preceding  Albert  Schweitzer  and  others,  Ritschl  was  among  the  first  to 
take  new  notice  of  the  eschatological  perspective  of  the  New  Testament." 

That  is  false!  Ritschl  never  accepted  any  eschatological  element  into  his 
jtheology  in  the  sense  in  which  Schweitzer  expounded  eschatology.  Just  the 
jopposite  is  the  case.  Ritschl  interpreted  all  eschatological  sayings  of  Jesus 
jin  a  present  and  ethical  sense,  and  it  was  just  for  this  very  reason  that  he  was 
jcriticised  by  his  own  son-in-law  Johannes  Weiss. 
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Certainly  Mueller  adds  to  the  already  quoted  sentence  the  words:  "In  all 
fairness  this  must  be  said  no  matter  how  we  may  estimate  his  interpretation 
thereof."  But  the  fact  is  that  just  this  interpretation  is  the  crucial  point.  It 
does  matter  how  we  estimate  his  interpretation!  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
an  ethical  and  not  an  apocalyptic  Kingdom.  Certainly  it  is  also  future  but  it 
is  a  future  which  grows  out  of  the  present  whereas  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
Weiss  and  Schweitzer  attributed  it  to  Jesus'  thought  was  to  come  in  the  future 
by  means  of  a  direct  intervention  of  God  in  history.  Any  such  thought  (apart 
from  the  apparent  exception  of  two  sentences  which  have  generally  been 
misinterpreted)  is  quite  foreign  to  Ritschl's  total  viewpoint. 

The  book  would  have  been  improved  with  an  index  of  names  and,  inciden- 
tally, in  1871  Ludwig  Diestel  was  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Jena,  not 

Bonn  (page  49). 

Horton  Harris 


Geneva  and  the  Consolidation  of  the  French  Protestant  Move- 
ment, 1564-1512:  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Congregation- 
alism, Presbyterianism,  and  Calvinist  Resistance  Theory,  by 
Robert  M.  Kingdon.  Madison,  Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1967.  Pp.  242.  $8.00. 

When  John  Calvin  exiled  in  Basel  wrote  on  23  August  1535  his  Epistoh 

Nuncupatoria    to  Francis   I,   he   asserted   that   "I   undertook    this   labor   [the 

writing  of  his  Institutio]  especially  for  our  French  countrymen,  very  man) 

of  whom  I  know  to  be  hungering  and  thirsting  for  Christ;  but  I  saw  very  few 

who  had  been  duly  imbued  with  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  him."  Professoii 

Kingdon    in    his    twin    works,    Ge7ieva    and    the    Coming    of    the    Wars    0]| 

Religion  in  France,  1555-1563  (1956)  and  Geneva  and  the  Consolidation  o' 

the  French  Protestant  Movement,  1564  to  1572  (1967)  has  in  a  sense  tracec 

the  later  history  of  Calvin's  "task  for  his  French  countrymen,"  the  planting  oil 

"true"  Christianity  and  "pure"   ecclesiastical   discipline   in   the   Kingdom  o 

France.  This  grand  design  was  never  absent  from  Calvin's  mind  nor  fronj 

Beza's  nor  from  the  minds  of  the  many  French  exiles  who  made  their  hom<j 

permanently  or  temporarily  in  Geneva.  \ 

Under  review  is  the  second  of  Kingdon's  works,  which  traces  the  relation  j 

ship  of  Geneva  to  early  French  Calvinism  from  the  death  of  Calvin  (1564)  t(j 

the  aftermath  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Massacres  (1572).  After  short  chapter | 

tracing  the  development  of  the  Genevan  Company  of  Pastors  internally  am, 

in  its  external  mission  to  France,  the  author  concentrates  his  attention  oi| 

the    chief    ideological    conflicts   within    the    Huguenot    Church    during    th , 

period  (Chapter  III)  and  on  an  account  of  the  diplomatic  relations  betweei 

Geneva  and  the  embattled  French  Protestants  in  the  same  years  (Chapter  IV; 
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Thus  organized,  the  book  works  through  the  same  period  from  four  different 
but  related  angles. 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  up  in  a  short  review  all  the  points  which  call  for 
comment  and  assessment  in  a  book  so  detailed  in  character.  However,  for 
readers  of  Perspective,  Chapter  III  is  perhaps  of  greatest  interest  because  it 
details  what  amounted  to  the  earliest  conflict  between  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  tendencies  in  French  Calvinism.  The  whole  nature  of  church 
organization  and  discipline  was  at  stake.  Central  to  the  debate  was  the 
work  of  Jean  Morely,  Treatise  on  Christian  Discipline  and  Polity  (1562),  and 
the  conflicts  and  refutations  it  engendered.  Dr.  Kingdon  guides  us  expertly 
through  the  maze  of  Morely's  unhappy  affair  with  the  Church  of  Geneva  and 
the  Calvinist  Churches  of  France. 

Morely  clearly  takes  Calvin's  own  account  of  Church  and  State  as  his  start- 
ing point.  To  a  modern  reader  a  comparison  of  Calvin's  open,  liberal  critique 
of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  of  civil  government  (which  occupies 
Book  IV  of  his  Institutio  of  1559)  with  the  characteristic  forms  of  church 
organization  developed  in  Geneva  after  Calvin's  return  from  the  Strassburg 
exile  will  afford  some  striking  contrasts.  Kingdon  does  not  go  into  this 
matter  as  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  his  book.  But  the  contrast  is,  in  the 
reviewer's  opinion,  the  hidden  actor  in  the  historical  drama  set  before  us.  Let 
us  look  at  several  points  not  mentioned  by  our  author  but  which  cry  out  to 
be  expressed  from  the  very  history  he  recounts. 

The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Romanist 
tradition  which  Calvin  so  ably  criticized  theologically  and  ecclesiologically 
become  embedded  in  the  very  system  he  fathered  and  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  and  successors  labored  to  propagate  in  France.  For  example,  he 
documents  in  the  Institutio  the  people's  loss  of  a  vote  in  the  selection  of 
bishops  in  the  early  centuries;  yet  in  the  Genevan  ecclesiastical  polity  and  its 
French  epigon  the  selection  of  pastors  increasingly  moved  toward  cooptation 
by  a  "power  elite."  Morely  advocated  a  return  to  a  more  democratic  selection. 

Again,  in  the  Institutio,  Calvin  had  eloquently  condemned  the  disciplinary 
arrangements  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  crushing  yoke  upon  Christian  con- 
sciences. Yet  the  rigidities  of  the  Consistoire  in  Geneva  and  its  French  trans- 
plants certainly  qualified  also  as  a  crushing  yoke.  Morely  wished  here  too  a 
more  popular  and  congregation-centered  basis  for  moral  discipline. 

A  third  point  may  be  mentioned:  Calvin  provided  a  carefully  documented 
analysis  of  the  history  of  Councils  in  his  great  theological  work.  Yet  at 
least  some  of  the  faults  of  earlier  conciliarism  noted  by  Calvin  are  shared  by 
the  deliberations  of  the  early  national  synods  of  France,  constructed  on 
Calvin's  model.  Morely  pled  for  greater  autonomy  of  local  churches  and 
councils.  On  all  of  these  points  we  can  of  course  plead,  on  Calvin's  behalf,  the 
exigencies  of  history.  Morely's  model  would  probably  have  survived  far  less 
well  than  the  pattern  of  organization  for  the  French  Church  advocated  by 
Geneva  and  her  French  supporters. 

One  may  hazard  an  even  more  general  observation  than  those  just  men- 
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tioned:  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  very  dialectic  character  of  Calvin's  own 
thought,  translated  into  political  action  and  institutions  (especially  in  France), 
raised  deep  questions,  proliferated  differences  and  engendered  cleavages  even 
among  his  loyal  followers.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  split  on  resistance 
theory  which  racked  the  Calvinist  Church  of  France. 

In  Dr.  Kingdon's  book,  Calvin's  "task  for  his  French  countrymen"  is  seen 
in  one  of  its  posthumous  chapters.  To  his  work  our  author  brings  impressive 
documentation  from  unpublished  sources  and  an  admirable  grasp  of  a  wide 
literature.  His  apparatus  criticus,  his  appendices,  and  his  bibliography  show 
the  care  and  attention  to  detail  of  a  responsible  scholar.  If  any  defect  is  to 
be  pointed  out  it  is  his  refusal  as  a  secular  historian  to  enter  into  a  careful 
source  critique  of  the  treatises  he  examines.  He  has  clearly  opened  a  produc- 
tive field  for  other  specialists  to  examine  from  their  own  particular  points  of 
view. 

F.  L.  Battles 


A  Gospel  Priesthood,  by  Yves  Congar,  O.P.  Translated  by  P.  J. 
Hepburne-Scott.  New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1967.  Pp.  236. 
15.95. 

Few  men  have  had  a  more  profound  influence  in  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  ecumenical  circles  than  Fr.  Yves  Congar,  the  French  Dominican 
priest  and  theologian,  who  received  belated  recognition  in  his  own  church 
at  Vatican  II.  Beginning  with  a  deep  concern  for  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
it  was  Cougar's  insistence  on  the  vital  place  of  the  laity  and  his  call  for  une 
ecclesiologie  totale  of  priests  and  lay  people  which  stimulated  not  only  the 
radical  review  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiology  during  the  past  decade,  but 
which,  even  before  that,  revived  the  interest  of  Protestants  in  the  place  of 
the  laity  in  the  Church  through  the  writings  of  Hendrik  Kraemer  and 
Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  and  the  publications  of  the  Lay  Department  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Any  collection  of  Cougar's  writings  is  therefore 
valuable  documentation  in  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  revolution  of  this 
century. 

A  Gospel  Priesthood  is  a  collection  of  his  occasional  papers,  lectures  given 
to  students,  priests  and  laymen,  articles  and  the  like.  The  chapters  deal 
with  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  a  general  way  because  this  has  been  the 
major  preoccupation  of  the  author  throughout  his  own  career,  but  they  were 
offered  to  many  different  types  of  audiences  and  they  represent  very  wide 
differences  in  style  which  range  from  the  scholarly,  exegetical  and  theological 
study  of  "St.  Paul's  Casuistry"  (first  published  in  Verkiindigung  und  Glaube, 
1958,  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer  the  best  chapter  in  the  book)  to 
"The  Mission  of  the  Priest  in  the  Modern  World,"  an  address  given  to 
chaplains  of  Rural  Catholic  Action   at  a  conference  in    1950.   Other   topics 
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cover  "The  Apostolate"  (1956),  "Conversion"  (1958),  "Proselytism  and  Evan- 
gelism" (1946),  "The  Different  Priesthoods:  Christian,  Jewish,  Pagan"  (1957), 
"Notes  on  Our  Priesthood"  (1952),  "The  Two  Forms  of  the  Bread  of  Life — 
In  Gospel  and  Tradition"  (1962),  "A  'real'  Liturgy  and  'real'  Preaching"  (1948), 
"The  Mission  of  the  Parish"  (1948),  "Two  Aspects  of  Apostolic  Work:  The 
Priest  as  Head  of  His  People  and  as  Apostle"  (1947),  "Christ  in  France" 
(1954),  "Reflections  on  the  Spiritual  Aspect  of  Church  Buildings"  (1960).  It 
must  be  clear  that  A  Gospel  Priesthood  does  not  profess  to  be  a  systematic 
treatment  of  that  subject,  but  that  its  unity  is  provided  by  the  interests  of 
its  author. 

Furthermore,  since  the  writing  covers  the  years  1947-62  some  of  it  is  dated, 
some  of  it  local  (i.e.,  French)  in  interest,  and  although  it  represents  an 
ecumenical  French  Catholic  standpoint,  it  just  as  obviously  belongs  to  the 
pre-Vatican  II  period  of  Catholic  thought  and  of  ecumenical  relationships. 
Indeed  when  one  compares  it  with  the  work  of  recent  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  such  as  Hans  Kiing,  we  are  impressed  by  the  distance  recent 
theologians  have  gone  beyond  Congar,  and  the  speed  with  which  they  have 
gone. 

The  book's  value — and  no  historian  of  twentieth-century  ecumenical 
thought  can  afford  to  ignore  Congar — is  in  the  fact  that  it  illustrates  the 
deepening  of  Congar's  thinking  about  the  Church  during  the  fifteen  years 
covered  by  these  papers,  and  the  consistency  with  which  he  held  and  ex- 
panded some  of  his  basic  insights. 

We  might  use  his  paper  on  "The  Mission  of  the  Parish"  (pp.  151ff.)  as  an 
example.  On  the  one  hand,  it  illustrates  some  of  the  distinctive  emphases 
that  Congar  has  contributed  to  ecumenical  thinking:  we  recognize  his 
concern  for  the  unity  of  priest  and  people  in  the  mission  of  the  Church,  and 
he  extends  this  to  plead  that  priests  must  be  men  who  show  that  they  are 
with  people  rather  than  over  them  (p.  168).  Similarly  the  paper  shows  Congar's 
interest  in  the  relationship  of  life  and  liturgy,  in  the  possibility  of  para- 
parochial  structures  in  the  mission  of  the  Church  (pp.  152ff.,  160f.),  and  in 
the  need  for  prophetic  forms  of  evangelism  by  laymen.  All  this  was  part  of 
the  ecumenical  climate  in  the  years  immediately  after  World  War  II,  some  of 
which  Congar  had  assimilated  but  to  which  he  had  also  made  his  own  dis- 
tinguished contribution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  paper  reveals  the  extent  to  which  the  thinking  of 
even  the  most  'advanced'  Roman  Catholics  at  that  time  was  still  cast  in  the 
mould  of  Aquinas,  Trent  and  Vatican  I:  he  could  still  speak  of  the  bishop  and 
the  diocese  exercising  "royal  power"  (p.  158f.),  his  exegesis  still  allowed  him  to 
argue  that  the  diocese  must  have  preceded  the  parish  (p.  154),  and  although 
he  urges  an  indispensable  tie  between  presbyterial  and  episcopal  forms  of 
the  priesthood  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  he  does  not  recognize  an  es- 
sential 'congregational'  priesthood  at  the  parish  level  which  ought  to  engage 
the  whole  Church  (cf.  p.  152).  Similarly,  he  certainly  argues  that  a  priest 
should  show  himself  fully  at  one  with  his  people,  "in   the  midst  of  them, 
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before  he  is  over  them"  (p.  170),  but  I  can  almost  feel  some  of  my  Roman 
Catholic  friends  today  cringing  at  any  association  of  the  word  'over'  with 
the  priesthood. 

In  other  words,  A  Gospel  Priesthood  shows  that  there  was  still  a  long  way 
to  go,  but  the  essays  are  extremely  important  in  revealing  the  point  reached 
by  Yves  Congar  by  the  time  Vatican  II  opened  the  door  to  possibilities  and 
perspectives  that  were  unthinkable  before  that  time.  Much  more  important 
they  indicate  why  that  happened,  for  they  show  that  there  was  one  dominat- 
ing motif  that  kept  forcing  Roman  Catholic  ecumenists  to  look  again  and 
again  at  their  presuppositions,  just  as  it  was  forcing  Protestant  ecumenists 
to  keep  the  oneness  of  Christians  as  their  goal, — the  primacy  of  agape  in  the 
New  Testament  Church,  for  "agape,"  says  Congar,  "is  the  love  that  gives, 
the  love  that  loves,  not  for  some  benefit  to  be  obtained  for  itself,  but  simply 
for  the  sake  of  loving"  (p.  5). 

We  recognize  the  centrality  of  this  in  Cougar's  deep  pastoral  concern,  his 
profound  theological  struggle  with  the  problems  of  ecclesiology,  and  in  his 
ecumenical  and  missionary  passion.  Because  we  saw  this  and  recognized  it  as 
authentically  belonging  to  Christ,  Christian  may  now  speak  to  Christian  after 
hundreds  of  years  of  alienation.  But  because  this  same  agape  must  also  be  at 
the  heart  of  that  'valid'  Christianity — Kiing  uses  the  word  'credible' — by 
which,  Congar  urges,  the  gospel  must  be  commended  to  modern  men, 
Congar's  thinking  points  to  the  ecclesiology  of  men  like  Kiing  and  Baum,  and 
to  a  Church  that  asks  nothing  of  the  world  but  to  be  allowed  to  witness  to 
the  gospel  as  a  servant:  a  gospel  priesthood,  indeed! 

Robert  S.  Paul 


The  Church  and  the  Body  Politic,  by  Franklin  H.  Littell.  New  / 
York:  Seabury  Press,  1969.  Pp.  175.  $5.95.  , 

"The  most  resolute  determination  to  continue  America  as  a  spiritual  pen- 
insula of  European  Christendom  will  fail,  for  'Christendom'  is  in  Europe  a 
stinking  corpse  upon  which  Fascist  vultures  feed,  and  in  America  the  new 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  flows  towards  pluralism,  the  dialogue,  and 
liberty  of  conscience."  This  early  encounter  (p.  8)  with  the  free-swinging  style 
of  the  President  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  might  be  all  that  most  readers, 
particularly  those  with  a  European  background,  would  care  to  undergo.  How- 
ever if  one  holds  on  to  Dr.  Littell's  coat-tails  as  he  tears  to  and  fro  through  the 
problem  of  American  confusion,  three  periods  of  American  Church  history, 
the  future  of  the  American  world  city,  the  new  style  of  corporate  life,  and 
the  recovery  of  Christian  integrity,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  topics 
dealt  with  (all  in  well  under  200  pages,  including  some  80  citations  and 
references,  plus  copious  name-dropping — see  p.  137 — all  the  way  from  Robert 
E.  Speer  to  Harvey  Cox) — if  one  can  keep  up  with  this  brusque,  well-informed 
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and  very  opinionated  commentary,  one  will  at  worst  not  be  bored,  and  at 
best  will  be  stimulated  even  if  it  is  only  to  whisper,  very  meekly,  that  Dr. 
Littell's  "after  all  Christ  died  for  the  world,  not  for  the  Church!"  is  perhaps 
|a  half-truth,  if  Ephesians  5:25  means  what  it  seems  to  mean. 

Iain  Wilson 


The  Word  Interprets  Us,  by  Merrill  R.  Abbey:  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see: Abingdon,  1967.  Pp.  208.  $4.50. 

Preachers  who  feel  the  need  of  a  renewed  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
authority  of  their  task,  would  benefit  by  a  reading  of  this  clearly  written  and 
comprehensive  book  by  the  Professor  of  Homiletics  at  Garrett  Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr.  Abbey  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Gerhard  Ebeling's  herme- 
neutics  and  lays  much  stress  upon  the  sermon  as  "execution"  of  a  text  which 
has  first  been  thoroughly  exegeted.  He  also  insists  upon  the  necessity  for  the 
preacher  himself  to  hear  the  word,  before  he  can  interpret  it;  and  correctly 
notes  that  it  is  an  "occupational  hazard"  of  the  preacher  to  be  so  driven 
by  the  question  "What  shall  I  say?"  that  he  finds  little  time  to  ask  "What  is 
God  saying?"  (pp.  64ff).  In  a  word,  Dr.  Abbey  seems  to  stand,  theologically, 
in  the  same  general  group  as  J.  J.  von  Allmen,  Rudolf  Bohren,  Donald  G. 
Miller  or  P.  T.  Forsyth. 

Much  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  method.  The  chapter  on  "The  Inter- 
preter's Varied  Patterns"  is  helpful,  and  the  suggestions  for  further  study 
which  accompany  each  chapter  are  lively  and  calculated  to  direct  the 
preacher  into  disciplined  biblical  and  theological  work. 

Iain  Wilson 


Pastoral  Implications  of  Biblical  Theology,  by  Stewart  Lawton. 
New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1968.  Pp.  189.  $3.95. 

This  volume  in  The  Library  of  Practical  Theology  is  subtitled  "Truths 
that  Compelled",  and  this  perhaps  tells  more  about  the  book  than  the  princi- 
pal title  does.  The  author,  a  British  seminary  teacher,  seems  to  think  of 
"pastoral  implications"  and  "practical  theology"  as  the  process  of  under- 
standing how  elements  of  our  faith  have  reached  us  and  what  part  they 
should  play  in  the  formulation  of  our  own  theological  processes — a  commend- 
able interpretation.  He  rambles  through  a  series  of  studies  that  canvass  not 
only  themes  of  biblical  theology  but  literary  criticism,  hermeneutics,  and 
sundry  biblical  and  historical  pursuits. 

Dr.  Lawton  seems  to  be  knowledgeable  in  any  direction  he  turns  his  atten- 
tion, whether  it  be  the  faith  of  Israel,  the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  or  the 
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concept  of  grace.  He  writes  easily  with  an  engaging  movement.  His  so-called 
"pastoral  implications"  avoid  the  dangers  of  sentimentality  and  superficiality. 
Even  when  he  is  dealing  with  well-enough  known  data,  he  is  worth  reading 
because  of  his  collocations  and  felicity  of  expression.  Non-Anglicans  will  have 
a  few  details  to  overlook  but  will  be  thankful  for  the  insights  that  are  to  be 
found  in  every  chapter. 

James  Arthur  Walther 


Religious  Thinking  from  Childhood  to  Adolescence,  by  Ronald 
Goldman.  New  York:  The  Seabury  Press,  1968.  Pp.  276.  $2.45 
(Paper). 

Dr.  Goldman  may  be  known  more  generally  for  his  book,  Readiness  for 
Religion,  (London,  1965)  than  for  Religious  Thinking  from  Childhood  to 
Adolescence.  Yet  the  latter  is  the  more  significant  book  of  the  two.  It  provided 
Goldman  with  his  basic  conclusions  and  incentive  for  Readiness.  In  his  words, 
Religious  Thinking  "is  designed  as  a  descriptive  accovmt  of  how  school  pupils 
think  about  religion  and  the  content  of  their  thought  as  they  are  taught  i 
religion."  (p.  xi)  His  approach  is  diagnostic  in  purpose  with  focus  "upon  the 
child's  intellectual  struggles  to  comprehend  the  central  ideas  expressed  and 
implied  in  religious  teaching."  (p.  2)  He  does  not  minimize  the  role  of 
emotion  in  religious  understanding,  although  his  emphasis  is  on  structure  and 
process  in  the  thought  which  accompanies  learning. 

Goldman  reminds  us  early  that  "The  Bible  itself  is  a  book  for  adults  and 
theology  is  a  mature  adult  activity",  (p.  4)  Hence,  if  we  accept  the  limitations 
of  children  (until  thirteen  or  fovirteen)  for  engaging  in  formal  (abstract) 
operational  thought  about  religious  stories,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
unsurmoun table  problems  accompanying  biblical-theological  teaching  before 
that  age,  for  Goldman's  pupils  reveal  the  confusion  and  shallowness  to  be 
expected  by  those  who  do  not  understand.  These  limitations  (concepts  of 
God,  Jesus,  the  church,  prayer,  space-time,  the  Holy),  in  fact,  may  account  for 
the  kind  of  arrested  religious  development  we  frequently  find  in  adult  church 
study  groups  today. 

Availing  himself  as  he  could  of  the  findings  of  previous  studies  (principally 
those  of  Piaget  from  whom  he  deviates  but  slightly),  Goldman  devised  a  pic- 
ture and  story  religious  test  which  he  used  with  200  English  pupils  from  six 
to  sixteen  chronologically,  but  with  mental  ages  both  below  and  well  above 
average.  Every  member  in  each  group  (Infants  and  Late  Junior,  Late  Junior 
and  Pre-adolescents,  Adolescents)  was  given  an  introduction  to  the  test  at  his 
level  of  comprehension  ("No  right  or  wrong  answers.  This  isn't  an  exam . . . 
just  tell  me  what  you  really  think.").  He  was  then  shown  three  pictures:  A 
Family  Going  to  Church,  A  Boy  or  Girl  at  Prayer,  A  Boy  or  Girl  Looking  at  a 
Mutilated  Bible.  Questions  followed.  Then  three  biblical  stories  were  heard 
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on  tape  recording:  Moses  and  the  Burning  Bush,  Crossing  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Temptations  of  Jesus.  Suitable  questions  were  asked.  A  final  questioning  in- 
dicated church  connection,  if  any:  Church  of  England,  Free  Churches,  Gospel 
Sects. 

Children's  replies  impress  us  with  how  little  we  know  of  how  they  think 
religiously,  and  how  poor  our  teaching  in  the  church  school  is  in  our  eagerness 
to  share  our  Christian  heritage,  for  it  is  probably  true  that  American  children 
would  perform  no  better  than  did  their  English  counterparts.  Perhaps  the 
most  poignant,  yet  fearful  conclusion  about  our  teaching,  drawn  by  children, 
is  that  adults  are  always  good,  that  they  are  always  right! 

Appreciable  directives  are  given  and  developed  more  fully  in  Readiness  for 
Religion.  But  two  summary  statements  remain:  First,  "a  major  task  of  the 
religious  educator  is  to  equip  his  pupils  to  look  at  the  Old  Testament  through 
New  Testament  spectacles,  consciously  comparing  and  judging  it  by  what  he 
knows  to  be  Christian  judgments  and  values."  Second,  "systematic  Old  Testa- 
ment teaching  should  be  delayed  until  such  time  as  comparative  judgments 
can  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  in  order  for  pupils  to  see  that 
the  Bible  is  not  all  equally  inspired,  true  or  important."  (p.  154f) 

The  values  of  the  book  far  outweigh  the  questions  which  could  draw 
adverse  criticism.  Three  Appendices,  a  Bibliography  of  English  and  American 
references,  and  an  Index,  both  of  subjects  and  of  names  are  helpful. 

Helen  M.  Edick 


George  Bourne  and  "The  Book  and  Slavery  Irreconcilable,"  by 
John  W.  Christie  and  Dwight  L.  Dumond.  Wilmington,  Del.:  The 
Historical  Society  of  Delaware  and  The  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society,  1969.  Pp.  206.  $5.00. 

The  Reverend  John  W.  Christie,  graduate  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  Professor  Dwight  L.  Dumond,  who  retired  as  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1965,  have  performed  an  important  service  in 
publishing  George  Bourne's  work  with  a  lengthy  introduction. 

The  limited  number  of  extant  copies  of  Bourne's  1816  abolitionist  piece. 
The  Book  and  Slavery  Irreconcilable,  has  meant  that  it  has  not  generally 
been  available  to  students  of  the  abolitionist  movement.  The  life  and  work  of 
George  Bourne  has  previously  been  only  scantily  treated.  The  publication  of 
the  volume  adds  a  valuable  chapter  to  the  American  attempt  to  redo  our 
history  in  light  of  the  hidden  scandal  of  our  society's  treatment  of  its  black 
members. 

The  authors  are  concerned  to  establish  the  importance  of  George  Bourne  to 
the  abolitionist  movement,  and  they  become  his  advocates  and  apologists. 
They  establish  the  close  relationship  between  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
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George  Bourne  and  even  the  borrowing  of  Bourne's  ideas  and  words  by 
Garrison.  Bourne's  role  as  writer  and  inspirer  for  The  Liberator  is  proven. 
The  case  they  make  (pp.  79-80)  that  Bourne's  book  was  responsible  for  Garri- 
son's conversion  from  gradual  emancipation  to  a  radical  abolitionist  position 
is  less  convincing.  Even  though  the  writers  are  introducing  a  passionate  man 
they  could  have  restrained  their  enthusiasm  for  him  a  little  and  maintained 
more  critical  distance. 

As  historians  the  authors  could  have  been  expected  to  comment  on 
Bourne's  handling  of  historical  texts,  particularly  his  use  of  scripture.  Bourne 
did  succeed  in  making  his  point  that  slavery  was  a  moral  outrage  under  both 
democratic  and  Christian  standards.  However,  the  authors  chose  to  commend 
rather  than  criticize  his  exegesis.  "He  knew  the  Bible,  and  he  knew  his  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Catechisms  probably  as  few  men  ever  have  known  them" 
(p.  68).  Not  only  was  his  exegesis  outrageous,  but  he  was  familiar  with  better 
Christian  attacks  on  slavery  because  he  knew  John  Wesley's  Thoughts  on 
Slavery.  In  the  use  of  scripture  to  support  his  abolitionist  position  Bourne  did 
violence  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  scripture  as  often  as  he  used  it  in  a  defen- 
sible way.  The  pivot  of  his  argument  was  that  slavery  as  an  institution  was 
identical  with  man-stealing  or  kidnapping.  He  quoted  Exodus  21:16  to  the 
effect  that  "He  that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his 
hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  To  Bourne  this  meant  that  all  slave- 
dealing  was  prohibited  despite  the  obvious  fact  that  the  rest  of  chapter  21 
expressly  regulated  the  details  of  slave-trading  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
chapter  also  noted  that  a  man  owning  slaves  was  not  to  be  punished  for 
beating  slaves  if  the  slave  lived.  Bourne  had  an  obsession  that  slave-holding 
was  the  same  as  kidnapping  and  all  references  in  scripture  to  kidnapping  were 
taken  to  represent  slavery.  It  is  embarrassing  that  scripture  condones  slavery  in 
its  day,  but  to  historians  the  point  is  obvious. 

The  passion  with  which  Bourne  obscured  the  meaning  of  scripture  is  re- 
vealed on  p.  121  where  all  three  of  his  scriptural  references  were  mistaken. 
He  argued:  "Tyre  was  destroyed  for  having  traded  the  persons  of  men" 
(Ezekiel  27:13),  whereas  the  author  was  simply  listing  how  various  kinds  of 
merchandise  were  traded  with  Tyre  in  its  days  of  glory.  The  author  of 
Ezekiel  no  more  condemned  slavery  than  he  did  the  trade  in  figs.  Bourne  tried 
to  portray  Paul  as  a  critic  of  slavery  by  referring  to  Romans  1:30  in  which 
Paul  listed  various  evils  of  the  Romans.  The  fact  that  Paul  did  not  criticize 
the  Romans  for  owning  slaves  was  avoided  by  arguing  that  the  Romans  who 
were  slaveholders  were  guilty  of  evil  things.  He  tried  to  argue  that  Paul 
classed  among  the  worst  transgressors  slaveholders,  but  his  only  evidence  was  a 
reference  to  kidnappers  in  I  Timothy  1:10.  Bourne  was  innocent  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  hermeneutics  or  of  the  social  history  of  Israel. 
He  should  not  be  criticized  for  failing  to  be  a  twentieth-century  exegete,  but 
his  haste  to  bend  the  scripture  to  his  political  program  ought  to  be  criticized. 
The  authors  of  the  volume  were  mistaken  in  their  judgment  that  he  knew 
his  scripture  well. 
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The  contemporary  reader  who  assumes  the  position  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  slavery  is  a  gravely  immoral  practice  is  interested  in  how  the  church  of 
Bourne's  day  rejected  his  attack  on  slavery.  Not  only  did  the  Presbyterian 
church  hound  him  for  challenging  the  ethics  of  ministers  and  lay  Presby- 
terians who  owned  and  mistreated  slaves,  it  actually  deposed  him  from  the 
Christian  ministry.  Christie  and  Dumond's  introduction  describes  a  radical  to 
whom  the  church  would  not  listen.  It  shows  how  ecclesiastical  and  social  pres- 
sures forced  Bourne  to  the  wall.  Six  years  after  the  action  by  the  General 
Assembly  upholding  his  deposition  by  the  Lexington  Presbytery,  he  was  rein- 
stated by  the  New  York  Presbytery.  Bourne  was  intemperate  and  decisive, 
while  the  church  of  his  day  was  in  the  name  of  prudence  compromising  with 
slavery.  Not  the  gospel  of  Christ  but  the  needs  of  the  war  god  Mars  were 
finally  to  abolish  slavery.  Bourne  fed  the  fires  of  abolitionist  fury  which  con- 
tributed to  the  mania  of  war. 

The  church  then,  as  now,  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  social  critics  who 
proposed  fundamental  changes  in  the  society.  Bourne's  intemperate  critique 
of  the  social  malaise  of  his  day  and  the  resulting  persecution  are  recurring 
motifs  in  a  faith  which  can  never  simply  become  a  civic  religion. 

Bourne's  book  and  the  introduction  by  Christie  and  Dumond  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  American  churches'  attempts  to  understand  their  contribution 
to  and  critique  of  racism. 

Ronald  H.  Stone 
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Howard  M.  Jamieson,  Jr. 
PAUL  LAPP:   IN  MEMORIAM 


A^  AUL  W.  Lapp  came  to  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  in 
September,  1968.  The  arrival  of  the  Lapp  family  from  Jerusalem 
was  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  for  those  most  vitally  interested  on 
the  Pittsburgh  faculty.  An  attractive  museum  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Administration  Building  stands  as  an  eloquent  witness  to 
the  involvement  of  Pittsburgh  Seminary  in  archaeological  activity 
over  the  last  several  decades.  With  the  coming  of  Paul  Lapp  as 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  and  Archaeology,  the  dream  focusing 
on  the  contribution  of  Pittsburgh  to  archaeology  in  the  Middle 
East  would  take  on  a  new  reality.  The  remarkable  tradition 
established  by  Melvin  G.  Kyle  and  nurtured  by  James  L.  Kelso 
would  not  be  something  exclusively  of  the  past.  With  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  Paul  Lapp,  new  dimensions  would  appear  as  Pitts- 
burgh continued  its  unique  undergirding  of  Biblical  Studies 
through  archaeological  research. 

Paul  Lapp  was  born  in  Sacramento,  California  on  August  5, 
1930,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbert  H.  Lapp.  The  A.B.  degree 
was  received  in  1951  from  Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  and  the  Diploma  in  Theology  was  granted  from 
the  same  institution  in  1955.  Working  on  several  programs  con- 
Howard  Jamieson  was  a  faculty  member  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 
from  1955-1970,  was  Interim  President  of  the  Seminary  in  1970,  and  is  now  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Tustin,  California. 
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currently,  he  received  an  M.A.  in  Education  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis  in  1952  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Education  from  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  in  1955.  Doctoral  studies  in 
Semitic  Languages  and  Near  Eastern  Archaeology  were  pursued 
in  the  years  1955-57  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  year  1957- 
1958  was  devoted  to  continuing  these  studies  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  in  Jerusalem.  In  1959  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  entered  Harvard  Divinity  School 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Th.D.  degree.  His  dissertation  received  the 
grade  of  "excellent"  and  the  degree  was  awarded  in  1960.  The 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  published  the  dissertation 
under  the  title,  Palestinian  Ceramic  Chronology,  200  B.C.  to  A.D. 
70.  In  1959  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  University  fac- 
ulty in  Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Lapp's  excellence  as  a  Palestinian  archaeologist  and  an 
Orientalist  began  to  be  noted  more  widely  when  he  became  An- 
nual Professor  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in 
Jerusalem  in  1960.  Amazingly  active,  unusually  adaptable  to  the 
locale,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  people  of  the  land  and  remarkably 
endowed  with  an  inquisitive  and  retentive  mind  he  produced  in 
the  period  from  1960  to  1968  enough  research  in  field  archaeology 
to  last  a  lifetime.  Among  the  sites  excavated  are:  'Araq  el  Emir, 
Tell  el  Ful,  the  caves  of  Wadi  Daliyeh,  the  necropolis  and  ceme- 
tery at  Bab  edh-Dhra,  Tell  er  Rumeith  and  Taanach.  At  each 
site  something  significant  was  attempted  in  field  technique  and 
something  of  value  was  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
man  in  the  Near  East. 

The  fact  that  Professor  Lapp's  contribution  as  a  teaching  mem- 
ber of  Pittsburgh's  faculty  was  not  permitted  to  last  the  normal 
three  year  course  of  the  student  earning  the  basic  degree  in  theolo- 
gy caused  the  dream  centering  in  archaeology  at  Pittsburgh  to 
become  a  nightmare.  The  untimely  death  through  drowning  off 
the  north  shore  of  Cyprus  on  April  26,  1970  terminated  not  only 
Paul  Lapp's  plans  for  the  excavation  at  Idalion,  Cyprus  that  May 
and  June  but  also  threatened  to  prevent  any  sharing  of  the  rich 
store  of  information  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  decade  of 
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amazing  field  research  in  Palestine  from  1957  to  1967-68.  Through 
the  remarkable  efforts  of  Nancy  Lapp,  the  unpublished  work  of 
her  husband  is  being  carefully  studied  and  plans  are  being  car- 
ried out  to  share  much  of  that  material  in  the  next  several  years. 

Pittsburgh  Seminary  knew  it  was  securing  a  most  able  scholar 
when  it  placed  Paul  Lapp  on  the  faculty.  What  was  not  foreseen 
was  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  institution  was  to  be  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  presence  of  an  equally  sensitive  spirit.  Those  who 
feared  that  Professor  Lapp  would  be  an  ivory  tower,  or  rather 
a  shaft-tomb,  member  of  the  faculty  quickly  forgot  those  fears. 
Keenly  interested  in  the  whole  enterprise,  Paul  Lapp  took  his 
place  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  the  wider  community.  Stu- 
dents found  in  him  a  concerned  friend  who  really  shared  their 
sorrows  and  their  joys.  The  people  of  Pittsburgh  were  beginning 
to  learn  that  an  authentic  person  was  in  their  midst  and  growing 
numbers  responded  to  challenging  presentations  of  his  work  and 
to  his  relentless  pursuit  of  justice  for  all  men. 


Kathleen  Kenyon 
ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 


I 


N  a  recent  article  Pere  R.  de  Vaux  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the 
right  way  to  use  archaeology  in  connection  with  Biblical  studies.^ 
I  entirely  agree  with  his  conclusions.  I  feel  that  it  would  fit  in  with 
Paul  Lapp's  interests  if  in  this  memorial  to  him  I  discuss  briefly 
those  archaeological  results  that  do  seem  to  throw  positive  light  on 
the  Bible.  My  approach  to  this  problem  is  that  of  an  archaeologist 
primarily  concerned  with  excavation  results,  using  the  Biblical 
record  as  written  evidence  of  varying  precision  and  trying  to  see 
where  the  archaeological  conclusions  can  be  linked  with  the 
written  record,  but  stating  them  on  their  archaeological  merits.  I 
believe  Paul's  approach  to  have  been  similar. 

It  is  at  the  stage  of  the  Israelite  entry  into  Palestine  that  one 
could  hope  that  archaeological  evidence  could  begin  to  make  a 
contribution.  This  it  has  done,  but  in  an  almost  negative  manner. 
It  has  provided  very  strong  support  to  the  theories  of  modern 
Biblical  scholars  that  the  entry  of  the  Israelites  was  a  gradual  in- 
filtration of  groups  and  not  the  single  invasion  which  a  fundamen- 
talist interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  stands 
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would  demand.  Many  archaeologists  would  go  further,  and  say  that 
excavations  have  produced  no  evidence  at  all  of  any  appearance  of 
Israelites  in  the  14th-13th-12th  centuries  B.C.  The  evidence  that 
one  would  expect  to  find  of  the  entry  of  new  groups  into  a  coun- 
try would  be  of  change  in  material  culture,  especially  evidence  by 
pottery,  and  of  destruction  of  sites.  Both  types  of  evidence  are 
very  evident  at,  for  instance,  the  end  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age 
when  in  the  Intermediate  Early  Bronze-Middle  Bronze  period 
(by  others  called  Middle  Bronze  I)  the  infiltrating  Amorites-  c. 
2,300  B.C.  brought  town  life  to  an  end  all  over  the  country,  and 
left  evidence  of  a  completely  different  material  equipment.  A 
similar  complete  break  came  at  the  end  of  this  period  with  the 
appearance  of  the  full  Middle  Bronze  Age.  But  the  material  cul- 
ture associated  with  the  urban  civilization  that  was  re-introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  c.  1900  B.C.  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  Late  Bronze  Age  shows  no  sign  of  a  break 
or  the  introduction  of  new  features  in  the  centuries  when  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  Israelites  were  entering  Palestine.  This 
is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  associated  with  Philistine 
pottery  that  must  be  dated  well  into  the  12th  century  B.C.  is  pot- 
tery directly  derived  from  the  native  Palestinian  pottery  of  the 
Late  Bronze  Age  (c.  1560-1200  B.C.).  On  present  evidence  it  must 
be  accepted  that  distinctive  Israelite  pottery  of  the  early  years  of 
Israelite  settlement  does  not  exist. 

It  is  this  lack  of  evidence  of  early  Israelite  material  culture  that 
makes  it  so  difficult  to  say  whether  there  are  any  destructions  that 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  Israelites.  Quite  a  large  number  of  destruc- 
tions can  be  dated  to  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  B.C., 
which  is  the  period  to  which  most  historians  would  refer  the  entry 
of  those  Israelites  who  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  in  which  the  stele 
of  Merneptah  (c.  1225  B.C.)  mentions  the  "people  Israel"  as  one 
of  the  groups  he  defeated  in  a  Palestinian  campaign.  The  destruc- 
tions at  least  of  South  Palestinian  sites  such  as  T.  Duweir  and  T. 
Beit  Mirsim  could,  however,  equally  well  have  been  the  work  of 
Merneptah  himself  or  of  the  forays  of  the  Sea  Peoples  whose  ulti- 
mate defeat  by  Rameses  III  c.  1195  B.C.  resulted  in  the  Philistine 
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settlement  on  the  coast  and  the  capture  of  many  towns.  No  Israel- 
ite occupation  succeeded  the  destruction  of  T.  Duweir  (identified 
as  Lachish),  which  was  abandoned,  and  at  T.  Beit  Mirsim  the 
succeeding  town  shows  the  same  material  culture. 

It  does  remain  possible  that  the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  of 
Hazor  may  have  been  the  work  of  Israelite  groups,  but  this  can 
only  be  suggested  on  the  grounds  that  both  are  given  particular 
emphasis  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Archaeological  evidence  shows 
that  the  destruction  of  both  was  so  thorough  that  the  sites  were 
abandoned;  Jericho  probably  near  the  end  of  the  14th  century 
B.C.,  Hazor  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century  B.C.^  The 
1952-7  excavations  at  Jericho  showed  that  the  collapsed  and  burnt 
walls  attributed  in  the  1930-6  excavations  to  the  attack  of  Joshua 
in  fact  belonged  to  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  and  that  no  walls  of  the 
Late  Bronze  Age  survived  subsequent  erosion.^  The  fact  that 
Jericho  was  not  re-occupied  until  Iron  Age  II  would  accord  with 
the  Biblical  story  that  the  first  attempt  to  resettle  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Ahab,^  though  the  present  archaeological  evidence  would 
suggest  an  8th  century  B.C.  date  rather  than  the  9th  century  date 
required  by  the  Biblical  account.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  remains 
that  we  cannot  assert  with  any  certainty  that  the  destructions  of 
Jericho  and  Hazor  were  the  work  of  the  Israelites. 

This  lack  of  concrete  archaeological  evidence,  however,  does 
lead  to  a  firm  conclusion.  It  is  certain  that  between  the  13th  and 
11th  centuries  B.C.,  and  probably  starting  in  the  14th  century 
B.C.,  new  groups  had  arrived,  which  were  ultimately  to  be  united 
into  the  Israelite  nation.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Israelites 
must  have  arrived  in  groups,  probably  mainly  small  groups,  bring- 
ing with  them  no  material  culture  of  their  own,  and  adopting  that 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  settled.  They  probably  settled 
in  villages,  mainly  in  the  hill-country.  Their  strength  was  inade- 
quate to  capture  the  great  towns  of  the  coastal  plain  and  the 
valley  of  Esdraelon  such  as  Gezer,  Megiddo  and  Bethshan,  or 
even  Jerusalem,  which  was  small  in  size,  though  its  defenses  were 
strong.  There  is  the  same  lack  of  archaeological  evidence  for  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  which  reflects  the  continuance  of  the  same 
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situation;  small  local  groups,  combining  together  at  intervals  in 
face  of  internal  threat,  under  a  leader  emerging  temporarily  from 
one  or  other  group  to  achieve  more  than  local  importance. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  United  Monarchy  under  David, 
we  reach  a  period  when  a  more  precise  relation  can  be  established 
between  the  written  record  and  archaeological  evidence.  This  is 
partly  because  the  Biblical  evidence  has  now  reached  the  standard 
of  written  history,  instead  of  edited  tribal  traditions,  which  is  the 
character  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  partly  because  from  the  10th 
century  B.C.  the  chronological  sequence  of  pottery  forms  is  rela- 
tively well  established. 

As  far  as  Jerusalem  is  concerned,  there  is  enough  evidence  to 
say  that  a  Middle  Bronze-Late  Bronze  town  that  was  probably 
Jebusite  (though  archaeology  cannot  distinguish  a  Jebusite  town 
from  other  contemporary  Amorite  or  Canaanite  towns)  was  occu- 
pied by  David. ^  There  is  no  surviving  evidence  relating  to  David's 
capture  of  the  city,  though  a  very  probable  suggestion  can  be  made 
for  the  route  by  which  Joab  penetrated  the  defenses  to  take  the 
over-confident  Jebusites  in  the  rear."  What  has,  however,  been 
firmly  established  is  that  the  town  wall  on  the  east  side  which  had 
been  built  c.  1800  B.C.  remained  in  use  until  the  8th  century  B.C. 
It  is  also  reasonably  certain  that  David  did  not  extend  the  Jebusite 
town  beyond  its  existing  limits.  Excavation  has  thus  established 
the  size  of  David's  capital,  c.  10.87  acres,  and  has  shown  that  it  was 
situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  eastern  ridge,  but  it  has  estab- 
lished nothing  of  its  character,  for  everything  has  been  destroyed 
by  erosion. 

Since  the  north  wall  of  Davidic  Jerusalem  has  been  established 
as  being  c.  200  m.  south  of  the  platform  of  the  Herodian  Temple, 
now  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  Solomonic  Jerusalem  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  considerable  enlargement  of  its  predecessor.  The  position 
of  Solomon's  Temple  is  certain,  for  that  of  its  Herodian  successor 
is  visible  today,  and  a  straight  joint  in  the  masonry  of  the  east  wall 
of  the  platform,  32.72  m.  north  of  the  present  southeast  corner,  al- 
most certainly  indicates  the  line  of  the  south  wall  of  Solomon's 
platform.^  There  is  archaeological  evidence  that  the  extension  of 
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Solomon's  town  to  join  the  original  town  to  the  Temple  followed 
the  east  and  west  crest  of  the  summit  ridge.  It  is  a  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis that  the  newly  included  area  accommodated  official  build- 
ings, the  house  of  Pharoah's  daughter,^  and  possibly  Solomon's 
own  house,  and  thus  formed  a  royal  quarter  for  which  there  was 
no  room  in  the  presumably  closely  built-up  original  town.^*^  The 
actual  line  followed  by  the  walls  of  the  extension  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  inference.  The  ground-plan  of  Solomon's  Jerusalem  can 
therefore,  like  its  predecessor's,  be  established  with  some  proba- 
bility. But,  again,  archaeology  can  produce  no  evidence  concern- 
ing the  interior.  Everywhere  within  the  town  where  excavations 
have  been  carried  out  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  the  rock  has 
been  quarried  in  Herodian  or  Roman  times,  and  all  the  overlying 
deposits  destroyed,  and  of  the  Temple  itself  nothing  has  survived 
Roman,  Christian  and  Moslem  building  operations. 

Evidence  for  some  of  Solomon's  building  activities  has,  however, 
been  recovered  elsewhere.  The  Bible  records  that  the  levy  he 
raised  for  his  work  in  Jerusalem,  including  the  Temple,  was  also 
used  for  work  at  Megiddo,  Hazor  and  Gezer.^^  Professor  Yadin  has 
identified  the  defenses  and  wall  of  Hazor  which  were  built  by 
Solomon.  Solomon  in  fact  virtually  refounded  Hazor,  which,  ex- 
cept for  some  very  slight  buildings,  had  been  unoccupied  since  the 
13th  century  destruction  referred  to  above.  The  Hazor  that  he 
rebuilt  was,  however,  something  very  different  from  the  populous 
town  that  had  been  destroyed.  He  enclosed  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  original  area,  containing  only  official  buildings  for  his  own 
use.  Having  excavated  the  Hazor  gate.  Professor  Yadin  was  able 
to  recognize  the  Solomonic  gate  at  Megiddo,  and  was  able  to  un- 
earth the  contemporary  wall  built  in  the  casemate  style  similar  to 
that  at  Hazor.i-  In  doing  so,  Yadin  provided  structural  evidence 
that  the  stables  assigned  to  Solomon  in  the  original  excavations 
did  not  belong  to  his  period.  This  had  previously  been  suggested,^'^ 
and  Yadin's  proof  was  conclusive,  as  the  stables  were  built  over 
the  Solomonic  buildings.  At  Megiddo,  it  was  probably  in  David's 
time  that  the  site  was  re-occupied  after  a  century  of  abandonment 
since  about  1100  B.C.  Solomon  did  not  have  a  virtually  empty 
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site,  and  within  the  walls  there  were  areas  of  ordinary  domestic 
occupation,  but  he  did  annex  at  least  two  large  areas  for  official 
buildings,  forts  or  palaces. ^^ 

Having  found  similar  gates  at  Hazor  and  Megiddo,  Yadin  then 
naturally  looked  at  Gezer,  and  was  able  to  disentangle  part  of  an 
identical  gate  and  wall  plan  from  a  complex  called  by  the  original 
excavator  the  'Maccabean  Castle.' 

Here  therefore  we  have  a  very  precise  archaeological  illustration 
of  a  Biblical  passage.  We  also  have  an  illustration  of  the  way  the 
Monarchy  was  introducing  a  change  into  the  social  and  adminis- 
trative organization  of  Israel  that  is  very  apparent  in  the  Biblical 
record.  These  three  cities  were  places  for  which  Solomon  must 
have  had  special  responsibility.  There  is  a  link  in  their  history 
that  explains  this.  Like  Jerusalem,  none  of  them  were  possessions 
of  any  of  the  tribes  before  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  by 
David.  They  were  royal  cities  where  the  king  could  exercise  his 
own  power,  and  where  he  could  establish  buildings  from  which  to 
administer  his  kingdom. 

The  next  point  at  which  archaeology  can  provide  a  link  with 
the  Biblical  record  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  final  capital  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel,  which  had  been  established  when 
the  United  Monarchy  fell  apart  at  the  death  of  Solomon  in  926-5 
B.C.  Omri,  the  sixth  king  of  Israel  (but  in  effect  the  third  since 
the  reigns  of  three  had  been  rapidly  terminated  by  usurpers),  cap- 
tured Tirzah  from  Zimri  in  878-7.  He  reigned  there  for  six  years, 
and  then  transferred  his  capital  to  Samaria,  a  site  better  suited  for 
the  contacts  Omri  desired  with  the  outside  world  of  Phoenicia  and 
Syria.  The  Biblical  record  states^^  that  Omri  bought  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  was  built  from  Shemer,  the  implication  being  that 
it  was  an  unoccupied  site.  This  excavation  proved  to  be  a  fact.^® 
There  had  been  some  occupation  in  the  4th  millennium  B.C.,  but 
after  that  nothing  till  the  foundation  of  Omri's  capital. 

Excavation  has  been  entirely  responsible  for  the  identification  of 
the  site  of  Tirzah,  for  there  are  no  clues  to  its  location  in  the  Bible. 
The  excavation  of  T.  el  Far'ah  by  Pere  R.  de  Vaux  showed  that 
there  was  a  major  break  in  the  occupation  of  the  site  just  when 
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Samaria  was  founded;  this  can  be  proved  by  an  examination  of  the 
pottery  from  the  sites. ^''' 

The  Samaria  of  Omri  and  Ahab  gives  further  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  royal  power.  Given  a  free  hand  by  the  absence  of  pre- 
existing houses,  Omri  laid  out  the  whole  of  the  summit  of  the 
hill  as  a  royal  quarter,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  wall,  with  wide 
courtyards  in  which  were  presumably  situated  the  palace  of  the 
king  and  other  quarters  of  the  royal  family  and  the  administrative 
buildings.  The  distance  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  had  be- 
come very  great.  There  is  archaeological  evidence  of  the  luxury 
which  was  so  distasteful  to  the  prophets,  for  Omri  and  Ahab  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Solomon  in  bringing  into  Israel  the  cosmo- 
politan culture  of  Phoenicia.  The  walls  surrounding  his  royal 
quarter  and  of  his  palaces  were  built  by  Phoenician  masons, ^^  and 
the  interior  of  the  buildings  was  decorated  with  ivories  carved  in 
Phoenician  style. ^^  Little  else  has  survived  the  Assyrian  destruc- 
tion, but  one  can  imagine  that  everything  was  on  the  same  luxuri- 
ous pattern. 

The  model  of  the  royal  quarter  at  Samaria  was  then  followed  at 
Megiddo.  Late  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  or  early  in  that  of  Jehu,  who 
drove  out  the  Omrid  dynasty,  the  whole  of  the  summit  of  the  hill 
was  taken  over  as  a  royal  quarter.  It  is  to  this  period  that  the  so- 
called  Solomonic  stables  belong.  As  Ahab  disposed  of  2000  chariots 
at  the  battle  of  Karkar  on  the  Orontes  in  which  the  Syrian  con- 
federation opposed  the  Assyrian  advance,  it  is  very  likely  that  his 
royal  cities  would  contain  stables.  Amongst  the  impressive  struc- 
tures of  the  Megiddo  of  this  period  is  a  great  water  shaft  to  provide 
for  convenient  access  to  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  from 
inside  the  city,  which  Yadin  has  shown  must  belong  to  this 
period.2*^ 

The  royal  quarter  at  Hazor,  too,  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at 
this  period,  with  an  impressive  structure  that  was  probably  used 
for  the  grain  and  other  products  collected  as  taxes.  Hazor,  too, 
was  provided  with  a  great  water  shaft,  very  similar  to  that  at 
Megiddo.^^ 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  relevance  to  social  history 
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of  this  growth  of  royal  power.  Somewhat  similar  evidence  of  social 
stratification  comes  from  the  revival  of  Tirzah  (T.  el  Far'ah)  c. 
800  B.C.  In  the  town  that  Omri  captured  from  Zimri,  all  the 
houses  excavated  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  general  class.  In  the 
rebuilt  town,  there  was  a  definite  division  between  a  quarter  of 
well-built,  spacious  houses  and  one  of  much  inferior  dwellings.^^ 
Archaeology  has  also  provided  ample  background  evidence  for 
the  struggle  between  the  austere  religion  of  Yahweh  and  the  Ca- 
naanite  fertility  religions  of  the  peoples  amongst  whom  the  Israel- 
ites had  settled,  which  is  the  theme  that  runs  so  constantly  through 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  Hardly  a  king  of  Judah  or 
Israel  escaped  condemnation  for  "back-sliding"  or  "going  after 
strange  gods."  The  worship  of  Yahweh  was  of  course  mainly  con- 
centrated in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  this,  as  already  de- 
scribed, no  archaeological  evidences  survive.  Interesting  evidence, 
however,  of  a  shrine  of  Yahweh  has  recently  been  found  at  Arad,^^ 
and  a  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  such  a  shrine  existed  at 
Lachish  (T.  ed  Duweir).-^  Shrines  of  the  heathen  cults  are  likely 
to  be  much  more  wide-spread,  though  for  the  most  part  they  may 
have  been  quite  simple  places  associated  with  standing  stones  and 
pillars,  the  "stocks  and  stones"  of  the  Bible.  There  is,  however, 
wide-spread  evidence  that  such  worship  existed  in  the  enormous 
quantity  of  figurines  found  all  over  the  country,  but  especially  in 
Judah,  which  are  certainly  connected  with  this  worship.  The  most 
striking  examples  are  the  female  figurines  with  evident  fertility 
associations,  but  the  numerous  animal  figurines  are  certainly  also 
connected.  The  clearest  evidence  of  this  came,  strangely  enough, 
from  Jerusalem.  Here,  an  extra-mural  building  was  found  in 
which  there  were  two  standing  stones  which  must  certainly  be  in- 
terpreted as  mazzeboth,  a  small  square  structure  that  may  be  the 
base  of  an  altar,  and  two  caves,  containing  an  enormous  quantity 
of  pottery  and  other  objects  that  must  be  interpreted  as  favisae  or 
repositories  of  offerings  and  their  containers  made  to  a  deity,  | 
which  could  not  thereafter  be  returned  to  profane  use.  The  other 
objects  included  a  fine  incense  stand,  and  a  large  number  of  figur- 
ines, both  the  female  fertility  figurines  and  animals;  some  of  the 
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horses  had  disks  on  their  foreheads,  and  might  be  symbols  of  the 
"horses  of  the  Sun"  destroyed  by  Josiah.-^  Here,  therefore,  at  Jeru- 
salem there  was  a  shrine  of  a  heathen  cult  immediately  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  that  was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 

Of  the  destructions  that  brought  to  an  end  successively  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  there  is  ample  archaeological 
I  evidence.  Megiddo  and  Hazor  provide  evidence  of  destructions 
caused  by  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  734  B.C.,  in  which  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  lost.  At  Megiddo,  above  the 
layer  of  destruction  debris,  appears  a  town  on  a  completely  new 
plan,  and  the  royal  quarter  has  disappeared.  At  Hazor  the  citadel 
and  royal  quarter  were  also  abolished  and  the  succeeding  stage  was 
an  open  settlement.  For  the  next  wave  of  Assyrian  advance,  both 
Samaria  and  Tirzah  provide  striking  evidence  of  the  destruction 
in  722-1  B.C.  Samaria  was  very  completely  destroyed.  The  ruins 
of  the  royal  quarter  were  found  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  debris, 
including  much  burnt  material,  and  the  area  seems  to  have  been 
largely  unoccupied  for  the  next  century  or  so.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting that  above  the  destruction  level  both  at  Samaria  and  at 
Tirzah  appears  pottery  that  is  definitely  Assyrian,  and  its  local 
copies.  The  same  pottery  is  found  in  T.  Jemmeh  in  Southern  Pal- 
estine, providing  evidence  of  the  Assyrian  penetration  down  the 
coast. 

In  the  succeeding  Assyrian  wave  twenty  years  later,  Lachish  was 
captured  and  Jerusalem  besieged.  At  Lachish,  the  crest  of  an  As- 
syrian helmet  was  found,  though  it  is  doubtful  that  the  destruction 
of  Level  III  is  correctly  ascribed  to  this  period.-*'  At  Jerusalem, 
one  of  a  series  of  rebuilds  of  the  town  wall  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  precautions  of  Hezekiah  in  face  of  the  Assyrian 
threat,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  established  which  it  was.  Certainly, 
however,  the  cutting  of  the  Siloam  tunnel  was  his  work. 

The  archaeological  evidence  of  the  Babylonian  invasion  a  hun- 
dred years  later  is  dramatic.  Gradually  all  the  "fenced  cities  of 
Judah"  fell  until  only  Jerusalem,  Lachish  and  Azekah  remained.^^ 
One  of  the  ostraka  found  at  Lachish  is  to  be  interpreted  as  showing 
that  then  Azekah  fell,  for  signals  there  could  no  longer  be  seen. 
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Then  Lachish  fell,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  a  town,  and  then  the 
turn  of  Jerusalem  came.  Excavations  have  shown  the  complete- 
ness of  the  destruction,  for  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  terrace  sys- 
tem on  the  east  slope  collapsed,  and  the  resultant  ruin  was  such 
that  when  Nehemiah  came  to  rebuild  the  avails  of  the  city  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  later,  he  had  to  leave  the  whole  area  outside 
the  town. 

I  have  attempted  here  to  provide  illustrations  of  the  light  that 
archaeology  can  throw  on  the  Biblical  record.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  evidence  that  can 
be  provided  for  the  earlier  and  later  periods.  This  is  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  exactitude  of  both  the  written  and  the  archaeological 
evidence.  The  written  evidence  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century  B.C.  is  in  the  nature  of  tribal  traditions,  orally  trans- 
mitted, and  edited  long  after  into  a  composite  history  with  an  at- 
tempted chronological  sequence.  There  is  no  reliable  consecutive 
history  to  which  archaeological  evidence  can  be  related.  The  ar- 
chaeological evidence  itself  suffers  at  present  from  a  lack  of  exacti- 
tude. For  the  two  centuries  from  1200  to  1000  B.C.,  pottery  cannot 
as  yet  be  very  closely  dated.  As  a  result,  archaeology  can  only  sug- 
gest a  general  picture  to  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  the  written 
word.  For  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  David, 
we  have  a  near-contemporary  written  record,  and  from  the  death 
of  Solomon  onwards  exact  dates  can  be  established.  The  record  is 
so  complete  and  exact  that  events  revealed  by  archaeology  can  be 
connected  with  it,  and  largely  because  of  this  the  pottery  chro- 
nology is  much  more  precise.  If  the  written  record  had  been  of  the 
same  unreliable  nature  as  for  the  earlier  period,  the  archaeological 
connections  could  not  have  been  made.  Archaeology  could  have 
established  the  fact  of  destructions  and  of  buildings,  and  by  com- 
parison of  pottery  evidence  and  building  styles  would  have  pro- 
duced a  relative  sequence  of  phases  on  different  sites.  Only  the 
Assyrian  destructions  could  have  been  identified  archaeologically. 
Here,  therefore,  are  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  archaeology 
and  the  Bible. 
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NOTES 

''■Near  Eastern  Archaeology  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Nelson 
jlueck,  ed.  J.  A.  Sanders  (Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1970),  pp.  64-86. 

-See  Amorites  and  Canaanites  for  the  evidence  of  ascribing  this  stage  to  the 
\morites. 

^Professor  Yadin  dates  the  destruction  to  the  2nd  half  of  the  13th  century  B.C., 
3Ut  I  would  interpret  the  evidence  as  suggesting  a  rather  earlier  date.  See  CAH 
Revised  Edition,  fascicle  69.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jericho  is  probably  some- 
Adhere  later  than  that  suggested  hitherto.  See  Ibid. 

^Digging  Up  Jericho,  pp.  262-3. 

51  Kings  16:34. 

®See  Jerusalem.  Excavating  3000  Years  of  History,  Chap.  II. 

^11  Sam.  5:6-9. 

^PEQ  100  (1968),  104-5. 

»I  Kings  7:8. 

^°"New  Evidence  on  Solomon's  Temple,"  Melanges  de  I'Universite  de  St.  Joseph. 
1971. 

"I  Kings  9:15. 

"^BA  23  (1960),  62  ff. 

^Samaria-Sebaste  3,  pp.  200-204. 

"See  Royal  Cities  of  the  Old  Testament,  fig.  14  for  reconstrticted  plan  of  Solo- 
monic Megiddo. 

"I  Kings  16:24. 

'^^Smnaria-Sebaste  1  and  3. 

^mB  62  (1955),  582-83. 

^Samaria-Sebaste  I,  pp.  5-9. 

^'Samaria-Sebaste  2. 

^°IEJ  16  (1966),  279-80;  lEJ  17  (1967),  120-21. 

^UEJ  19  (1969),  12-19. 

'-^RB  59  (1952),  564-66. 

^/£/  17  (1967),  247-49. 

^/£/  18  (1968),  157-69. 

^11  Kings  23:11. 

-^Samaria-Sebaste  3,  pp.  204-8. 

^Jer.  34:7. 
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R.  de  Vaux,  O.P. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT 
OF  THE  ISRAELITES  IN  CANAAN 


X 


HREE  years  before  his  premature  death  Paul  Lapp  published 
an  excellent  article  on  "The  Conquest  of  Palestine  in  the  Light  of 
Archaeology."^  It  illustrated  both  his  remarkable  knowledge  of 
Palestinian  archaeology  and  his  demanding  critical  sense.  Along 
the  same  lines,  I  should  like  to  propose  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  It  is  my  hope  that  these 
pages  will  be  a  testimony  to  my  friendship  for  Paul  Lapp  and  my 
esteem  for  his  knowledge. 

There  are  two  main  theses  which  attempt  to  explain  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites.  The  first  is  represented  chiefly  by  the  works 
of  Alt,  Noth,  and  Weippert.  It  relies  primarily  on  the  historical 
geography  of  the  areas,  on  literary  criticism,  and  on  traditio-his- 
torical  criticism  of  the  Biblical  texts.  The  conclusion  of  these 
authors  is  that  there  was  no  real  "conquest."  The  semi-nomadic 
tribes  infiltrated  peacefully  into  uninhabited  or  sparsely  inhabited 
areas  and  into  the  vacant  territories  between  the  Canaanite  cities 
at  a  moment  when  Egypt  had  lost  control  of  the  country.  This 
peaceful  infiltration,  the  Landnahme ,  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
consolidation,  the  Landaushau,  when  the  tribes  entered  into  local 
conflicts  with  the  Canaanites.  Thus  the  occupation  extended  over 
a  rather  long  period  and  consisted  in  different  and  geographically 
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distinct  movements.  The  narratives  of  the  conquest  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  are  considered  etiologies  and  the  historical  role  of 
Joshua  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing. 

The  other  thesis,  represented  mainly  by  Albright,  Bright,  and 
Wright,  relies  heavily  on  archaeology,  thereby  hoping  to  solve  the 
uncertainties  in  the  Biblical  traditions.  Archaeology  indicates  that 
certain  Palestinian  cities  which  can  be  identified  with  those  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Joshua  were  destroyed  in  the  second  half  of  i 
the  13th  century  B.C.  and  were  reoccupied  shortly  afterwards. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age  which  marked  a  profound 
change  of  culture.  The  excavations  at  Jericho  and  Ai  give  nega- 
tive evidence  of  this,  it  is  true,  but  this  can  be  explained  in  various 
ways.  The  conclusion  is  that  one  ought  to  have  confidence  in  the 
Biblical  narratives,  which  represent  the  settlement  as  a  conquest 
accomplished  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  the  groups  coming  from 
Egypt  and  entering  Canaan  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua.  The 
historical  role  of  Joshua  must  not  be  diminished. 

A  more  balanced  view — and  one  which  seems  closer  to  reality — ■ 
may  be  obtained  by  combining  the  two  methods  of  approach. 
Primacy  must  be  given  to  a  study  of  the  texts,  subjected  to  literary 
criticism  and  traditio-historical  criticism,  for  these  texts  remain 
the  primary  source  for  the  historian.  Such  criticism  serves  as  the 
foundation  of  historical  interpretation,  but  historical  interpreta- 
tion must  also  take  into  account  the  territorial  situation  and  the 
extra-Biblical  evidence,  particularly,  in  this  case,  archaeology.  Of 
this  long  and  thorough  examination  I  shall  give  here  only  those 
conclusions  that  seem  to  me  the  most  probable.  I  shall  follow  a 
geographical  order,  which  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  order  of 
the  Biblical  narratives  and  also  to  the  chronological  order  of  the 
phases  of  occupation. 

Two  general  observations  must  be  made  at  the  outset: 

1)  The  traditions  relative  to  the  settlement  were  "national- 
ized" from  the  time  of  the  first  written  documents,  and  the  deeds 
were  attributed  to  "all  Israel"  whereas  they  were  accomplished 
only  by  a  fraction  of  this  future  totality.  Nevertheless,  certain 
traditions  particular  to  individual  groups  were  preserved  intact, 
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\ 

and  literary  criticism  enables  us  elsewhere  to  discern  the  true 

ictors. 

2)  Our  texts  speak  of  the  tribes  as  they  were  finally  constituted 

fnd  gives  them  the  names  under  which  they  were  subsequently 
nown.  We  are  obliged  to  do  the  same,  but  we  must  remember 
that  these  tribes  received  their  identity  and  often  their  name  only 
after  their  installation  in  a  given  territory. 

1.  The  Settlement  in  the  South  of  Palestine 

There  was  a  penetration  of  the  south  from  the  region  of  Kadesh 
jand  the  Arabah,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  Num.  13-14; 
jDeut.  1:19-46;  Jos.  14:6-14;  Judg.  1:12-20.  The  most  important 
section  of  this  area  was  taken  by  groups  who  only  later  were  inte- 
grated into  Israel:  the  Calebites  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  Keniz- 
zites  of  Othniel,  the  Yerahmaelites,  and  the  Kenites.  The  Simeon- 
ites,  along  with  a  part  of  the  group  of  Levi,  which  became  a 
priestly  tribe,  and  probably  the  original  group  of  Judah  came  up 
with  them.  It  is  probable  that  these  elements  of  Simeon,  Levi, 
and  Judah  had  gone  down  into  Egypt  but  had  left  Egypt  at  a  dif- 
Iferent  time  and  by  a  different  route  from  the  group  led  by  Moses. 
The  twofold  description  of  the  departure  from  Egypt  as  an  expul- 
sion and  as  a  flight  and  the  two  divergent  routes  which  are  com- 
ibined  in  Exod.  14  would  be  explained  in  this  way.  In  any  case,  the 
Itwo  groups  entered  into  contact  at  Kadesh,  since  they  had  in  com- 
mon the  faith  in  Yahweh  brought  by  Moses,  but  their  destinies 
later  separated. 

This  settlement  in  the  south  was  made  by  peaceful  inhitratiou 
until  the  time  when  the  immigrants  reached  the  Judaean  moun- 
tain occupied  by  the  sedentary  Canaanites.  Consequently,  there 
were  military  operations:  the  conquest  of  Hormah  (Num.  21:1-3), 
which  can  be  attributed  to  Simeon  (Judg.  1:16-17;  cf.  Jos.  19:1); 
the  conquest  of  Hebron  by  Caleb  (Jos.  15:13-14);  that  of  Debir  by 
Othniel  (Jos.  15:16-17;  Judg.  1:12-13).  There  were  some  re- 
verses as  well:  a  defeat  north  of  Hormah  (Num.  14:44-45). 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Judaean  groups  is  difficult 
to  retrace.  The  original  nucleus  appears  to  be  the  clan  of  Ephrata, 
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established  in  Bethlehem.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  it 
too  came  up  from  the  south  at  the  same  time  as  the  Simeonites. 
It  took  the  name  of  the  mountain  where  it  settled  and  extended 
itself  west  of  the  Judaean  mountain  and  in  the  Shephelah  by 
means  of  alliances  with  the  Canaanites.  This  development  is  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  patriarch  Judah  in  Gen.  38:  the  three 
principal  clans  of  Judah  resulted  from  the  marriage  of  Judah  with 
a  Canaanite  woman  (clan  of  Shelah)  and  from  the  incest  of  Judah 
with  another  Canaanite  woman,  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  (clan 
of  Perez  and  Serah).  Despite  what  it  said  in  Judg.  1:2-19,  which 
was  written  to  glorify  Judah,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  attribute 
any  conquest  to  him.  It  was  only  under  David  and  through  David 
that  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  finally  constituted  by  the  integration 
of  the  Simeonites  and  the  absorption  of  non-Israelite  groups:  the 
Calebites,  Kenizzites,  and  Yerahmaelites. 

2.   The  Settlement  in  Transjordan 

It  is  not  possible  to  retrace  the  itinerary  of  Moses'  group  from 
Kadesh  into  Moab.  The  ancient  tradition,  preserved  in  Num.  20: 
14-22a  and  21:21ff.  retained  only  that  Edom  refused  them  passage 
and  that  the  group  took  the  path  of  the  Gulf  of  'Aqaba  (cf.  Num. 
14:25)  in  order  to  pass  around  Edom  by  the  eastern  desert.  The 
episode  of  the  bronze  serpent  (Num.  21:4b-9)  took  place  on  this 
journey,  an  episode  which  can  be  situated  in  the  mining  center  of 
Mene'iyeh-Timna  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Arabah.  There  is  no 
question  of  trying  to  establish  one  itinerary,  since  this  group  led 
a  nomadic  life  for  many  years  (Num.  14:23b-24;  cf.  Deut.  2:14). 
Nevertheless,  later  redactions  tried  to  describe  this  itinerary.  Deut. 
2:1-25  imagined  a  probable  journey  towards  Ezion-Geber,  then 
along  the  desert  which  borders  Edom  and  Moab  on  the  east.  In 
contradiction  to  this  ancient  source,  the  redactor  of  Num.  33:37, 
41-49  described  the  normal  route  which  went  from  Kadesh  to 
north  of  the  Arnon,  crossing  the  Arabah  then  Edom  and  Moab. 
The  later  redactor  of  Num.  21:10-20,  returning  to  the  first  tradi- 
tion, imagined  an  itinerary  which  avoided  Edom  and  Moab.  The 
first  episode  of  the  conquest  was  the  war  against  Sihon,  king  ol 
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jHeshbon  (Num.  21:21-31);  this  account  is  ancient  and  the  fact 

tistorical.  The  victory  opened  the  path  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
>n  the  other  hand,  the  war  against  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Num.  21: 
33-35)  does  not  rest  on  any  ancient  tradition.  The  narrative  was 
aimed  at  justifying  the  pretentions  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
jover  a  territory  that  the  Israelites  never  in  fact  possessed.  The  ora- 
cles of  Balaam  and  the  story  of  Baal  of  Peor  (Num.  22-24  and  25: 
|l-5)  represent  a  later  situation  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
I  The  principal  role  in  the  victory  over  Sihon  falls  perhaps  to 
Reuben.  In  any  case,  this  is  the  group  which  settled  in  the  con- 
Iquered  territory  from  the  Arnon  to  north  of  Heshbon.  It  was  also 
in  contact  with  the  Gadites,  who  occupied  the  original  Gilead  be- 
tween Heshbon  and  the  Jabbok.  It  is  possible  that  they  settled 
there  peacefully  from  the  time  of  the  patriarchal  period,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  treaty  between  Jacob  and  Laban  (Gen.  31).  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  descended  into  Egypt  and  would  then  have 
adopted  Yahwism  on  the  arrival  of  the  group  of  Moses.  Reuben 
lost  his  importance  in  the  course  of  the  period  of  the  Judges 
(Gen.  49:3-5;  Deut.  33:6)  under  the  attacks  of  the  Moabites  or  in 
the  struggles  against  Gad,  or  under  both  together.  The  group  was 
finally  absorbed  by  Gad,  except  for  a  few  elements  that  emigrated 
to  west  of  the  Jordan.  Despite  Num.  32:6-33;  Jos.  1:12-18;  22:1-8, 
Reuben  and  Gad  do  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  the  conquest 
jof  Canaan  west  of  the  Jordan. 

j  The  settlement  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  between  the  Jab- 
jbok  and  the  Yarmuk  (Num.  32:39-42;  Deut.  3:13)  did  not  occur 
! before  the  second  half  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  was  the 
i  accomplishment  of  the  old  tribe  of  Machir  (Judg.  5:14b)  "son  of 
iManasseh"  (Num.  32:39),  which  emigrated  from  the  region  of 
jShechem.  The  occupation  seems  to  have  been  accomplished,  at 
I  least  in  part,  by  a  warlike  conquest. 

i 
3.   The  Settlement  in  Central  Palestine 

The  narratives  of  Jos.  2-9  rest  for  the  most  part  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  sanctuary  of  Gilgal.  This  fact  explains  the  cult  aspects 
given  to  the  narratives  of  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  cap- 
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ture  of  Jericho.  The  cult  legend  obscured  the  primitive  tradition 
which,  after  the  story  of  the  spies  and  Rahab  (Jos.  2),  recounted  an 
attack  and  a  capture  of  the  city.  The  memory  of  this  is  preserved 
in  the  independent  tradition  of  Jos.  24:11.  The  negative  evidence 
of  the  excavations  of  Jericho  are  not  sufficient  to  discount  this 
tradition.  The  levels  of  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age  could  have 
been  carried  away  by  erosion,  and  Jericho  could  have  been  at  that 
time  only  a  poor  settlement,  fortified  slightly  or  not  at  all,  but 
one  which  had  to  be  subdued  before  the  mountain  could  be  pene-i 
trated.  It  is  not  legitimate  to  explain  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  capture  of  Jericho  as  pure  etiologies.  On  the  other  hand; 
this  explanation  seems  compelling  for  the  narrative  of  the  capturei 
of  Ai.  Jos.  7-8  is  an  etiology  which  located  at  the  ruins  of  Ai,  long! 
since  destroyed,  the  correct  memory  that  the  installation  in  Canaan 
was  partially  made  by  military  conquest.  In  its  detail  the  narrative 
is  inspired  by  that  of  the  capture  of  Gibeah  in  Judg.  20:19-42. 
Here  the  negative  evidence  of  archaeology  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  traditio-historical  criticism.  j 

The  agreement  with  the  Gibeonites  (Jos.  9)  is  an  historical  fact, 
which  is  important  for  the  settlement  in  central  Palestine.  It  is] 
also  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  peaceful  penetration  could 
have  been  accomplished  elsewhere.  The  story  of  the  battle  of 
Gibeon  (Jos.  10:1-15)  rests  on  the  historical  memory  of  a  victory 
over  the  Canaanite  petty  kings  who  came  up  from  the  Lowland. 
The  story  of  Makkedah  (Jos.  10:16-43)  contradicts  the  more  an- 
cient tradition  of  Judg.  1. 

The  traditions  of  Jos.  2-9  are  considered  Benjaminite  and  the 
tradition  of  Jos.  10  Ephraimite.  Actually,  these  are  common  tradi- 
tions, for  the  two  tribes  became  distinct  and  took  their  names  only 
after  settlement  in  their  territories;  Ephraim  because  he  settled 
in  the  mountain  called  by  this  name,  Benjamin  "son  of  the  south," 
because  his  territory  was  south  of  Ephraim's.  Consequently,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  historicity  of  the  role  of  the  Ephraimite  i 
Joshua  in  all  the  traditions.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Benjaminite- 
Ephraimite  groups  who  crossed  the  Jordan. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  book  of  Joshua  passes  immediately 
from  Gibeon  (Jos.  10)  to  Merom  in  Upper  Galilee  (Jos.  11)  with- 
out saying  anything  about  a  conquest  of  the  whole  central  part  of 

j  Palestine.  At  this  time  the  mountain  of  Ephraim  was  wooded  and 
sparsely  inhabited;  settlement  occurred  without  battle.  Settlement 

I  in  the  region  of  Shechem  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  an 
agreement  with  the  inhabitants  analogous  to  the  agreement  with 
the  Gibeonites.   The  story  of  Abimelech  in  the  period  of  the 

;  Judges  (Judg.  9)  indicates  that  the  Israelites  and  the  Canaanites 

!  lived  there  together  in  a  kind  of  symbiosis. 

Manasseh  settled  in  this  region  of  Shechem.  Tradition  made 
him  the  brother  of  Ephraim  and  the  son  of  Joseph.  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  were  the  sons  of  Rachel.  This  group  of  Rachel  seems  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  patriarchal  figure  of  Israel,  originally 
distinct  from  that  of  Jacob.  It  was  this  group  of  Israel-Rachel,  dis- 
tinct from  the  group  of  Jacob-Leah,  which  settled  in  the  whole  of 
central  Palestine.  The  fusion  of  the  two  groups  was  explained  by 
the  change  of  the  name  Jacob  to  Israel,  which  Gen.  33:9-13  situ- 
ates at  Bethel,  and  by  Jacob's  adoption  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  re- 
counted by  Gen.  48.  In  this  same  chapter  Jacob's  blessing  which 
favored  Ephraim  signifies  that  Ephraim  had  acquired  predomi- 
nance over  Manasseh.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges 
in  the  ancient  texts  of  Jos.  17:17;  Judg.  1:22-23,  35  that  one  began 
to  speak  of  a  "house  of  Joseph,"  which  included  Machir-Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  and  which  paralleled  the  "house  of  Judah"  in  the 
south. 

4.   The  Settlement  in  the  North 

The  settlement  in  the  north  had  a  separate  development.  The 
tribes  involved  are  Zebulon  and  Issachar,  sons  of  Leah,  and  Asher 
and  Naphtali,  sons  of  the  two  concubines  of  Jacob.  These  groups 
had  been  settled  from  an  undetermined  time  and  did  not  go  down 
into  Egypt.  Issachar,  whose  name  signifies  "he  who  received  a 
wage,"  colonized  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  at  first  as 
serfs  attached  to  the  possessions  of  the  Egyptian  crown  (cf.  Gen. 
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49:14-15).  An  Amarna  letter  speaks  of  the  exploitation  of  this 
region  by  men  recruited  in  the  cities  which  belonged  to  Zebulun. 
Issachar  would  be  a  group  which  detached  itself  from  Zebulun. 
The  people  of  Zebulun  also  rented  their  services  to  the  Canaanite 
cities  along  the  coast  (Gen.  49:13).  The  same  was  true  of  Asher 
(Judg.  5:17b),  whose  name  is  possibly  already  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian documents  of  the  14th  and  13th  centuries.  Naphtali  lived  in- 
dependently in  the  higher  areas  west  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  upper  Jordan  region,  and  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  Upper 
Galilee  (cf.  Gen.  49:21).  The  conflict  with  the  Canaanites  occurred 
when  Naphtali  tried  to  penetrate  into  the  north  in  the  more  fertile 
lands.  This  movement  was  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  revolt  of  the 
groups  which  joined  together  against  their  Canaanite  masters.  The 
decisive  event  was  the  battle  of  the  waters  of  Merom  over  the  coali- 
tion directed  by  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor  (Jos.  11:5-9).  Naphtali  and 
Zebulun,  at  least,  (cf.  Judg.  5:18),  were  among  the  victors.  The 
victory  was  followed  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Hazor  (Jos. 
11:10-11).  The  excavations  of  Hazor  have  confirmed  the  historic- 
ity of  the  Biblical  narrative.  This  event  is  different  from  the  vic- 
tory achieved  by  Barak  and  Deborah  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Judg. 
4-5)  and  is  anterior  to  it. 

Joshua  played  no  direct  role  in  this  history,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  settlement  of  the  group  of  Rachel  directly  south  of  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  gave  the  impetus  to  this  movement  of  the  tribes 
of  the  north.  The  group  of  Rachel,  led  by  Joshua,  had  brought 
the  faith  in  Yahweh  as  well  as  the  doctrine — and  the  practice — of 
the  war  of  Yahweh.  It  was  as  wars  of  Yahweh  that  the  battle  of  the 
waters  of  Merom  and  subsequent  battles  took  place. 

At  this  point  it  is  possible  to  take  into  account  the  description  of 
the  assembly  at  Shechem  (Jos.  24)  where  Joshua  proposes  the 
Yahwist  faith  to  the  groups  who  have  the  same  origin  as  his  but 
who  did  not  descend  into  Egypt  and  who  do  not  yet  know  Yahweh. 
One  can  conclude  from  this  that  the  "covenant"  of  Shechem  was  a 
religious  pact  between  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  the  group  which 
had  just  settled  in  central  Palestine.  This  pact  and  the  role  Joshua 
played  in  it  must  be  retained  as  historical. 
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5.  Infiltration  or  Conquest? 

In  comparing  these  conclusions  with  those  of  the  two  theses  I 
summarized  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  one  will  note  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

1)  I  agree  with  the  first  thesis  that  the  settlement  was  partially 
accomplished  either  by  peaceful  infiltration  into  the  sparsely  in- 
habited regions  or  by  agreement  with  the  inhabitants.  I  also  agree 
that  this  infiltration  was  accomplished  in  different  and  independ- 
ent ways,  according  to  the  groups  and  territories. 

But  I  maintain  that  there  were  military  actions  in  each  of 
these  regions:  against  Hormah,  Hebron,  and  Debir  in  the  south; 
against  Heshbon  in  Transjordan;  against  Jericho  and  at  Gibeon  in 
the  center;  against  Hazor  in  the  north.  With  the  exception  of 
Hazor  where  pre-Israelite  groups  had  settled  in  the  country  long 
before,  these  war-like  actions  do  not  belong  to  the  second  stage  of 
the  settlement,  posterior  to  the  stage  of  peaceful  infiltration.  One 
must  not  propose  an  alternative  between  infiltration  or  conquest; 
there  was  both  infiltration  and  conquest.  Etiology  does  not  account 
sufficiently  for  the  narratives  of  the  conquest  in  the  book  of  Josh- 
ua, except  in  the  case  of  Ai.  In  other  cases  where  etiology  can  be 
detected  it  explains  details  in  the  narratives,  not  their  main  point. 
The  role  of  Joshua  in  the  settlement  in  central  Palestine  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan  to  the  assembly  at  Shechem  must  be  recog- 
nized as  historical. 

2)  Relative  to  the  second  thesis,  I  have  given  suitable  place 
to  extra-Biblical  evidence,  especially  to  archaeology,  and  have 
utilized  surface  explorations  as  well  as  excavation  results.  This 
evidence  illustrates  the  state  of  population  in  the  different  terri- 
tories before  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites.  It  explains  the 
silence  of  the  Bible  concerning  a  "conquest"  of  the  mountain  of 
Ephraim,  the  particular  aspect  of  the  installation  in  the  region  of 
Shechem,  and  the  situation  of  the  tribes  of  the  north.  It  confirms 
the  existence  and  the  character  of  the  Canaanite  kingdom  of 
Heshbon  in  Transjordan,  the  historicity  of  the  capture  of  Hazor, 
and,  conversely,  the  etiological  character  of  the  narrative  of  Ai. 

But  I  have  refused  to  overestimate  the  evidence  of  archaeol- 
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ogy  and  to  attribute  to  the  Israelite  invaders  all  the  destructions 
of  the  Late  Bronze  period  uncovered  by  excavations.- The  precise 
date  of  these  destructions  has  not  been  established.  Their  agents 
remain  anonymous  for  us  and  could  have  been  enemies  other  than 
the  Israelites. 

6.   Chronology 

Chronology  can  be  established  only  in  an  approximate  way.  Let 
us  put  aside  the  northern  groups  and,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
which  we  have  made,  the  group  of  Gad,  both  of  which  had  already 
been  settled  for  a  long  time  in  a  part  of  their  respective  territories. 
The  problem  concerns  especially  the  group  of  Joshua.  Its  settle- 
ment in  central  Palestine  took  place  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt  with  Moses  and  before  the  settleinent  of  the  Peoples  of  the 
Sea,  the  Philistines,  who  are  never  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Joshua.  The  exodus  from  Egypt  took  place  under  the  Pharaoh 
Ramses  II,  but  not  necessarily  at  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  Philis- 
tines had  settled  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  after  the  Egyptian  vic- 
tory of  the  year  8  of  Ramses  III.  I  accept  the  date  1290-1224  for 
the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  The  departure  from  Egypt  could  have 
taken  place  around  1250  B.C.  or  a  little  before.  If  one  takes  into 
account  the  Biblical  tradition  concerning  the  sojourn  in  the  desert  i 
during  one  generation,  the  entry  of  Joshua's  group  into  Canaan 
by  crossing  the  Jordan  could  hardly  be  dated  before  1225.  The  t 
great  invasion  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Sea  in  the  year  8  of  Ramses  s 
III  is  fixed,  according  to  the  most  recent  studies,  at  1175  B.C.,  give  ; 
or  take  one  or  two  years.  This  leaves  ample  time  for  the  settle- 
ment in  central  Palestine  during  the  generation  of  Joshua. 

For  the  south,  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  groups  related 
to  Israel  in  the  region  of  Kadesh  is  undetermined,  but  the  faith  in  i 
Yahweh  which  they  brought  with  them  implies  that  they  were  in  i 
contact  with  the  group  of  Moses.  The  penetration  of  these  groups '; 
toward  the  north  and  the  occupation  of  the  Judaean  mountain  are  j 
therefore  posterior  to  the  exodus.  By  way  of  hypothesis  one  can  ij 
place  this  entry  into  Canaan  by  the  south  at  a  generation  before 
the  entry  of  Joshua's  group  by  the  detour  of  Transjordan. 
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For  the  north,  if  the  conflict  with  the  Canaanites  and  the  battle 
of  the  waters  of  Merom  are  related  to  the  assembly  at  Shechem, 
and  if  the  assembly  of  Shechem  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  settle- 
ment in  central  Palestine,  these  events  would  date  around  1200 
B.C.  This  is  the  earliest  date  that  archaeology  would  accept  for  the 
destruction  of  Hazor,  and  it  is  not  impossible. 

The  phases  of  the  settlement  would  range  therefore  in  the 
second  half  of  the  13th  century  from  around  1250  for  the  groups 
of  the  south  and  1200  for  the  tribes  of  the  north,  with  central 
Palestine  being  occupied  from  1225.  However,  certain  movements 
of  the  tribes  continued  during  the  period  of  the  Judges.  The  tribe 
of  Judah  was  integrated  with  that  of  Simeon;  the  tribe  of  Gad  was 
extended  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Reuben;  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  was  established  in  north  Gilead.  The  migration  about 
which  we  are  the  best  informed  is  that  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which 
moved  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  (Judg.  17-18).  The  last 
Canaanite  enclaves,  and  in  particular  Jerusalem,  were  reduced 
only  by  David  (2  Sam.  5:6-10). 

Translated  by  Marilyn  M.  Schaub 


NOTE 

^P.  W.  Lapp,  "The  Conquest  of  Palestine  in  the  Light  of  Archaeology,"  Concordia 
Theological  Monthly,  38  (1967),  283-300.  More  recently,  but  more  briefly:  Biblical 
Archaeology  and  History  (New  York-Cleveland,  1969),  pp.  107-111. 
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HE  biblical  kingdom  of  Edom  is  represented,  today,  by  that 
part  of  Jordan  which  lies  between  the  southern  tip  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Its  western 
boundary  is  the  Wadi  Arabah,  with  the  steppe  of  the  Syrian  desert 
as  its  eastern  boundary.  The  extent  of  Edom's  territory,  however, 
in  Biblical  times,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  scholars  think  that, 
very  early  in  their  history,  the  Edomites  expanded  on  both  sides 
of  the  Wadi  Arabah  in  Southern  Palestine  and  Southern  Trans- 
jordan.  It  is  possible  that  this  expansion  came  rather  late  in  her 
history,  because  the  Biblical  texts  which  mention  Edom  in  early 
times  as  being  in  what  is  today  known  as  the  Negev,  are,  according 
to  Biblical  scholars,  late  in  the  chronology  of  the  literature  of  the 
Bible.  According  to  Biblical  tradition,  when  Jacob,  coming  from 
Mesopotamia,  met  Esau,  it  was  in  Transjordan;  and  furthermore, 
all  the  Edomite  cities  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  are  east  of 
the  Arabah.  The  wars  between  Judah  and  Edom,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  monarchy,  happen  in  Transjordan. 

Edom,  called  also  Esau,  is  the  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  synony- 
mous with  Israel  and  both  are  sons  of  Isaac.  Esau  is  considered  as 
the  ancestor  of  the  Edomites,  a  people  who  had  ethnic  links  with 
the  Israelites,  descendants  of  Jacob. 

Mrs.  Crystal-M.  Bennett  is  director  of  tiie  British  School  of  Archeology  in  Jerusalem. 
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Edom  is  also  the  name  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Edom- 
ites.  The  earliest  mention  of  them  in  the  Bible  is  in  Genesis 
(ch.  36),  which  suggests  that  Edom  was  an  older  political  entity 
than  Israel,  though  this  depends  on  our  acceptance  of  the  eight 
kings  as  kings  and  not  as  semi-nomadic  tribal  sheikhs.  That 
Edom  was  an  established,  powerful  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  seems  evident  from  Num.  20:14-21,  where  Moses  is  very 
much  the  humble  suppliant  before  an  unrelenting  and  intran- 
sigent king. 

David  (II  Sam.  8:14)  subdued  Edom  and  completely  garrisoned 
it,  thus  gaining  control  over  the  mines  in  the  western  hills  of 
Edom  and  of  access  to  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
The  young  prince  Haddad  of  Edom  escaped  to  Egypt  after  an 
abortive  rebellion  against  David;  whether  he  returned  in  later  life 
to  his  own  country  during  the  reign  of  Solomon  is  not  made  clear 
in  the  Bible  narrative  (I  Kings  11:14-22).  The  expansion  of  the 
united  Kingdom,  particularly  economically  in  Solomon's  time, 
needs  no  elaboration;  suffice  to  say  that  the  mines  of  Edom  and 
the  strategic  position  of  Ezion  Geber  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  must  have  contributed  considerably  to  his 
wealth. 

In  the  next  century,  Edom  was  again  under  Judah's  control, 
being  ruled  by  Jehoshaphat  (870-848).  In  his  son's  reign,  Edom 
revolted  once  more,  only  to  be  recaptured  by  Amaziah  (796-767). 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  Edom  revolted  success- 
fully and  thereafter  remained  independent,  although  a  vassal  of 
Assyria,  as  is  known  from  the  Assyrian  Annals. 

About  the  subsequent  history  of  Edom  the  Bible  is  not  very 
informative;  we  know  that  just  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in 
597,  bands  of  Edomites  and  Moabites  were  sent  by  the  Babylo- 
nians to  ravage  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  that,  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  587,  some  groups  of  Edomites  migrated  into  the 
southern  part  of  Judah  and  took  possession  of  the  land. 

Physical  geography  and  climatic  conditions  dictate  both  the 
history  and  the  economy  of  a  people.  The  territory  of  Edom,  as 
outlined  above,  is  at  the  extreme  southern  tip  of  the  Fertile  Cres- 
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cent,  which  encircles  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Syrian  desert.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  whole  area  of  Palestine,  geo- 
graphically, is  its  four  sharp  divisions,  running  north-south. 
From  west  to  east  there  is  the  Coastal  Plain,  the  Central  range,  the 
Jordan  valley  and  finally,  the  mountainous  range  stretching  from 
the  Hauran  in  Syria  through  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Moab 
to  the  hill  country  of  Edom.  South  of  the  Wadi  al  Hasa  (Biblical 
Zered),  the  most  southerly  of  the  great  river  canyons  in  Trans- 
jordan  and  the  natural  frontier  between  Moab  and  Edom,  the 
land  rises  steadily  and  somewhat  steeply  until,  for  a  distance  of 
about  45  miles,  the  edge  of  the  plateau  is  continuously  over  5,000 
feet,  and  in  some  places,  over  5,600  feet.  This  edge  is  gashed  by 
faults,  such  as  the  Wadi  Dana,  which  leads  down  to  the  all  im- 
portant mining  area  of  Fenan  (Biblical  Punon).  The  effect  of 
these  high  mountains  climatically  is  that,  as  they  are  opposite  the 
much  lower  lying  country  of  the  Negev,  they  catch  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  Mediterranean  storms;  with  the  concomitant  result 
that  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  the  desert  approaches  very 
rapidly. 

Edom  is  a  long  and  narrow  territory;  about  100  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  only  15  miles  wide,  if  one  takes  the  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  its  western,  eastern  and  southern  boundaries.  Its 
most  fertile  region  is  to  be  found  in  the  north  around  Tafileh 
(Biblical  Tophel),  bountifully  supplied  with  water  from  eight 
strong  springs  and  the  centre  of  extensive  olive  groves.  There  are 
other  fertile  ^reas  to  be  found  where  wadis  exist,  such  as  the  Wadi 
Musa,  near  Petra,  but  compared  with  the  Moabite  kingdom  to 
the  north,  Edom  is  a  gaunt,  forbidding  terrain,  albeit  with  scenery 
of  spectacular  beauty. 

Throughout  the  length  of  Edom  runs  a  road,  the  King's  High- 
way, the  beginnings  of  which  are  lost  in  the  mist  of  ancient  his- 
tory. It  was  an  established  route  from  Syria  to  the  Red  Sea  and  is 
said  to  be  the  way  taken  by  the  four  northern  kings  under  Chedor- 
laomer.  King  of  Elam,  when  attacking  the  southern  kings,  includ- 
ing the  Horites  in  their  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  14:5-6).  It  has  always 
been  an  important  trail  for  caravaneers  plying  their  goods  between 
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Syria  and  the  North  and  Arabia,  Egypt  and  India,  with  the  port 
of  Ezion  Geber  as  the  meeting  place  of  all  the  land  and  sea  routes. 
There  is  a  branch  route  off  the  King's  Highway  which  strikes  off 
west  from  Buseirah  (Biblical  Bozrah),  down  the  Wadi  Dana,  into 
the  mining  area  of  the  Fenan  basin  and  ultimately  into  the  Wadi 
Arabah. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  the  physical  nature  of  Edom 
must  have  precluded  any  large  scale  agricultural  activities  and/or 
animal  husbandry  as  practised  by  its  northern  neighbors  such  as 
Moab,  its  geological  nature,  the  presence  of  the  copper  mines, 
would  encourage  exploitation  and  commerce.  It  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  that,  according  to  the  Bible  (Gen.  36:11,  42),  the 
Edomites  had  strong  links  with  the  Reunites  and  Kennizites,  the 
traditional  smiths. 

Archaeologists  have  been  slow  to  explore  the  history  of  the  land 
east  of  the  River  Jordan  and  of  the  Wadi  Arabah.  Excavations  by 
foreigners  have  been  few  compared  with  the  work  undertaken 
west  of  the  River  Jordan.  To  the  late  Paul  Lapp,  whose  untimely 
death  has  left  a  great  gap  in  Middle  Eastern  archaeology,  we  owe 
much.  His  excavations  at  'Araq  el-Emir,  Tell  er  Rumeith  and 
Bab  ed'  Dhra  have  opened  up  exciting  avenues.  This  short  article 
is  a  small  tribute  to  a  fellow  archaeologist  and  a  very  close  friend. 

The  first  person  to  initiate  excavations  in  Biblical  Edom  was 
another  American,  Dr.  Nelson  Glueck.  During  the  years  1932- 
1934  inclusive,  he  conducted  an  exhaustive  survey  of  what  was 
then  known  as  Transjordan.  Regarding  Edom,  he  postulated  a 
thriving  Edomite  kingdom  from  the  13th  century  B.C.  to  the 
6th  century  B.C.  But  the  arrival  of  a  sedentary  people  in  the  13th 
century  B.C.  needed  to  be  confirmed  and  amplified  by  archae- 
ology, because  the  only  extra-Biblical  source  available  for  this 
period  is  the  mention  of  Edom  and  Seir  in  the  records  of  Ramses 
II  (c.  1304-1 237)  and  of  Merneptah  and  a  study  of  these  references 
sheds  no  light  on  a  sedentary  people. 

In  the  centre  of  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  roughly 
equidistant  between  the  modern  towns  of  Eilat  and  Aqaba,  Glueck 
discovered  a  small  mound  known  today  as  Tell  el  Kheleifeh;  the 
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shoreline  immediately  in  front  of  it  was  free  from  rocks,  making- 
it  a  safe  anchorage  for  small  boats.  This  mound  Glueck  identified 
as  Ezion  Geber,  Solomon's  sea  port  and  also  his  store  city  for  the 
ores  mined  and  smelted  in  the  Wadi  Arabah.  Here  they  were 
turned  into  articles  to  be  exported  by  sea  and  overland  routes  to 
Arabia,  Egypt  and  India. 

Four  distinct  periods  of  occupation  were  recorded,  the  earliest 
in  Solomonic  times.  This  constituted  a  main  building  of  three 
long,  rectangular  rooms  and  three  small  square  rooms,  made  of 
mud  brick,  with  wooden  beams  inserted  both  laterally  and  verti- 
cally, which  were  then  plastered  over  with  a  mud  coating.  A  mud 
brick  rampart  or  glacis  was  built  against  it  in  the  same  period. 
This  was  designed  as  a  citadel  and  was  also  employed  as  a  store- 
house and/or  granary.  The  building  was  in  a  square,  enclosed  by 
a  casemate  wall.  This  period  came  to  an  end,  he  thinks,  with  a 
destruction  by  the  Pharaoh  Sheshonq. 

At  the  beginning  of  Period  II,  attributed  to  Jehoshaphat  of 
Judah  (c.  870-848),  whose  fleet  was  destroyed  in  a  storm  (I  Kings 
22:48),  a  completely  new  series  of  massive  fortification  walls  of 
mud  brick  was  erected,  around  and  partly  over  the  ruins  of  Period 
I.  It  comprised  a  double  wall  and  a  massive  city  gateway  with 
three  pairs  of  doors  and  two  opposite  sets  of  guardrooms  between 
them. 

The  city  then  declined  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  8th  century  B.C.  The  dating  of  this  Period  III  is  probably 
fixed  by  the  finding  of  a  seal  signet  ring,  belonging  to  one  Jotham, 
who  may  have  been  a  King  of  Judah.  Underneath  the  inscription 
is  a  horned  ram  and  in  front  of  it,  an  object  which  has  been  iden- 
tified either  as  bellows  or  a  copper  ingot;  both  interpretations 
would  seem  to  testify  to  metallurgical  activities  in  the  region.  No 
doubt  the  final  report  on  the  excavations  will  amplify  these  pe- 
riods which  are  so  important  for  the  history  of  Edom. 

Period  IV,  dated  from  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  to  the 
6th  century  B.C.  is  of  much  more  value  to  the  writer,  because 
most  of  Glueck's  publications  on  Tell  el  Kheleifeh  relate  to  the 
pottery  of  this  period.  He  also  found  several  stamps  of  a  seal  be- 
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longing  to  Qos  Anal,  the  servant  of  the  King.  Qos  is  also  perhaps 
the  name  of  an  Edomite  deity,  which  we  know,  not  specifically 
from  the  Bible,  but  from  theophoric  names  and  from  Josephus 
(Ant.  XV,  vii,  9). 

In  his  survey  of  Transjordan,  Glueck  stated  that  Umm  el  Biyara, 
the  great  rock  massif  overlooking  Petra  from  the  west,  was  to  be 
equated  with  Biblical  Sela,  from  which  King  Amaziah  of  Judah 
(796-781)  cast  down  10,000  Edomite  captives,  which  is  surely  an 
exaggerated  number  (II  Chron.  25:12).  The  writer's  excavations 
on  the  plateau  of  the  mountain  revealed  a  large  village  popula- 
tion, secure  in  its  fastness  and  obviously  sedentary,  judging  from 
the  vast  numbers  of  loomweights,  spindle  whorls  and  associated 
weaving  tools,  together  with  a  complete  repertory  of  domestic 
utensils,  such  as  cooking  pots,  storage  jars,  mugs  and  platters. 
These  were  identical  to  the  pottery  found  in  Period  IV  at  Tell  el 
Kheleifeh.  The  Umm  el  Biyara  pottery,  which  reflected  no  basic 
change  in  shape  or  clay  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
settlement  in  Biblical  times,  was  securely  dated  by  a  royal  seal  im- 
pression, found  with  pottery  in  one  of  the  houses,  of  Qos  Gabr, 
one  of  the  three  Edomite  kings  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  An- 
nals. In  fact,  Qos  Gabr  is  mentioned  twice;  once  in  the  reign  of 
Asarhaddon  (680-669)  and  again  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Assurbanipal. 

The  very  homogeneity  of  the  pottery,  from  the  destruction  of 
the  site  (probably  caused  by  a  fierce  fire),  to  that  lying  on  the 
earliest  floors,  which  were  the  natural  rock,  in  houses  of  typical 
Iron  Age  II  shape,  built  in  the  dry  stone  walling  technique,  and 
dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  would  seem  to  ex- 
clude any  attempt  to  equate  the  settlement  on  Umm  el  Biyara 
with  the  scene  of  Amaziah's  exploits,  which  occurred  one  hundred 
years  earlier.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  none  of  the  Bib- 
lical accounts  of  his  enterprise  mentions  a  settlement  on  the  Rock. 
A  more  worthy  candidate  for  Biblical  Sela  is  an  enormous  rock 
massif  overlooking  a  village  which,  to  this  day,  is  called  Sil'  and 
which  is  referred  to  later  in  this  article. 

Umm  el  Biyara  is  not  the  only  Edomite  site  in  the  Petra  region. 
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Among  others,  to  the  northeast  of  Petra,  in  the  hills  overlooking 
El-Ji,  or  Wadi  Musa  as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  there  is  a 
village  called  Tawilan,  which  Dr.  Glueck  has  equated  with  Bibli- 
cal Teman.  Surface  sherding  by  him  as  well  as  other  archaeolo- 
gists, the  writer  included,  led  to  the  hope  that  there  might  be  an 
occupation  from  the  1 3th  century  B.C.  to  the  6th  century  B.C. 
This  hope  was  based  largely  on  the  painted  sherds,  which  bore 
some  affinity  with  the  painted  Late  Bronze  Age  ceramic  traditions. 

About  1,250  square  metres  of  the  ancient  terrace  of  Tawilan 
have  now  been  excavated  by  the  writer,  and  while  it  is  obvious 
that  there  were  different  phases  of  occupation,  no  building  or 
artifact  suggests  a  date  earlier  than  the  8th  century  B.C.  for  an 
initial  settlement. 

Trenches  across  perimeter  walls,  visible  on  the  surface,  proved 
them  to  be  field  boundary  walls  of  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  2nd 
century  A.D.  A  line  of  an  inner  wall,  when  excavated,  was  shown 
to  be  part  of  a  vast  building  complex  of  houses  similar  in  con- 
struction to  those  on  Umm  el  Biyara.  Many  of  the  rooms  had  asso- 
ciated pits,  none  of  which  contained  grain,  but  many  with  their 
storage  jars  still  in  situ.  In  some  areas,  the  stratified  Iron  Age  II 
levels  were  only  15-20  centimetres  below  the  present  ground 
level.  Some  pits  were  earlier  than  the  houses,  the  walls  of  which 
had  been  built  over  and  occasionally  sunk  into  them. 

It  is  possible  that  these  early  pits  may  have  been  formed  by  ex- 
tracting the  clay,  because  this  terrace  has  a  deep  band  of  clay 
running  across  it.  Recent  experiments  in  pottery  making  with  the 
clay  from  this  area  have  shown  it  to  be  eminently  suitable,  pro- 
vided adequately  worked  and  levigated,  for  making  good  quality 
pots. 

Glueck  had  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  northern  and  south- 
ern "tower"  at  the  respective  ends  of  the  inner  wall.  The  one  to 
the  north  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  chunk  of  natural  lime- 
stone, around  which  two  concentric  rows  of  stones  had  been  put. 
The  associated  level  contained  only  medieval  Arabic  pottery, 
which  gave  no  indication  of  its  use.  Immediately  to  the  south  and 
west  of  it,  however.   Iron  Age  II  house  plans  were  picked  up. 
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which  undoubtedly  linked  up  with  those  found  in  the  centre  of 
the  terrace. 

The  only  conclusions  to  be  drawn  about  the  southern  "tower," 
of  which  the  outlines  of  the  four  walls  of  the  rectangular  structure 
could  be  seen  on  the  surface,  were  that  it  had  been  built  some  time 
after  the  area  had  been  used  as  a  cemetery  in  the  lst-2nd  century 
A.D.,  and  that  no  precise  date  could  be  given  for  its  construction 
as  only  one  or  two  courses  of  the  foundations  remained,  with  all 
contemporary  levels  eroded.  The  burials  had  been  placed  against 
the  walls  of  the  Iron  Age  II  houses,  which  must  have  been  visible 
at  the  time  and  over  part  of  which  the  rectangular  structure  had 
been  erected. 

One  of  the  most  important  building  complexes  at  Tawilan  was 
that  on  the  western  ridge  of  the  terrace;  its  exact  function  has  not 
yet  been  identified,  but  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  buildings  was 
more  grandiose  than  any  other  excavated  and  was  of  two  storeys. 
Two  large  caches  of  pottery  were  found,  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  study  of  Edomite  coarse  and  painted  ware.  In  the 
level  contemporary  with  that  containing  a  preponderance  of 
painted  ware  was  a  scarab.  On  it  is  an  altar  from  which  a  post 
arises,  adorned  with  fillets,  with  a  crescent  at  the  top.  On  each  side 
of  the  altar  are  two  standards.  The  crescent  is  surmounted  by  a 
star;  the  former  is  the  symbol  of  the  Moon-God  and  on  the  relief 
of  Bar-Rekub  at  Sinjirli  is  the  special  symbol  of  Sin,  the  Moon- 
God  of  Harran;  the  star  is  the  symbol  of  Ishtar.  The  crescent  and 
star  are  often  found  in  association,  but  the  star  is  usually  depicted 
beside  the  crescent  and  not,  as  in  this  case,  inside  the  crescent. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Edomite  religion  or  worship,  other  than 
that,  if  we  are  to  believe  Josephus,  their  national  God  was  Qos.  It 
is  possible,  but  on  very  slender  grounds,  that  this  might  be  the  first 
recorded  example  of  a  symbol  of  the  Edomite  God. 

The  bulk  of  the  coarse  pottery  was  not  only  of  the  same  family 
as  that  found  at  Tell  el  Kheleifeh  in  Period  IV  and  on  Umm  el 
Biyara,  but  also  had  close  associations  with  pottery  found  in 
Moabite  and  Ammonite  tombs,  dated  by  associated  seals  and 
scarabs  to  the  8th/ 7th  century  B.C. 
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This  late  dating  for  the  occupation  at  Tawilan,  coupled  with  a 
complete  absence  of  any  fortifications  would  seem  to  invalidate 
Glueck's  equation  of  Tawilan  with  Biblical  Teman,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  with  one  exception  (Gen.  36:31-39),  none 
of  the  Biblical  texts  which  mention  Teman  is  earlier  than  the  8th 
century  B.C.  Even  so,  if  Teman  were  an  important  city  for  the 
Edomites,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  it  would  not  have  been  forti- 
fied. From  the  writer's  view-point,  two  texts  in  Amos  should  deter 
any  further  equation  of  Tawilan  with  Teman.  In  1:13,  the  proph- 
et says  "But  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Teman,  which  shall  devour 
the  palaces  of  Bozrah."  In  chapter  2:2  he  says  "But  I  will  send  a 
fire  upon  Moab  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Kirioth."  Kirioth 
is  a  Moabite  city;  Bozrah  is  an  Edomite  city.  Is  it  not  logical, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  Teman  represents  the  area  in  which 
Bozrah  is  situated  as  Moab  is  for  Kirioth? 

Biblical  Bozrah,  modern  Buseirah,  was  a  very  important  town 
for  the  Edomites,  overlooking  the  mining  region  of  Fenan  (Bibli- 
cal Punon)  and  a  key  point  on  the  King's  Highway,  once  it  had 
crossed  the  frontier  with  Moab.  Bozrah  overlooks  also  two  villages 
which  have  ancient  names,  Sil'  to  the  northwest  and  Ramses  to 
the  west.  The  latter  name  was  not  current  in  modern  Arabic  until 
the  last  twenty  years;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  naming  of  this  village  harks  back  to  an  early  tradition.  A  flight 
of  imagination  could  envisage  it,  perhaps,  as  an  army  post  during 
the  campaigns  of  Ramses  II  against  Moab  and  Edom,  but  no 
sherds  have  been  found  there,  as  yet,  to  support  such  a  flight. 

Dominating  the  village  of  Sil'  is  a  rock  massif,  the  approach  to 
which  is  even  more  arduous  than  that  to  the  summit  of  Umm  el 
Biyara.  Most  of  the  buildings  on  this  rock  massif  are  hewn  from 
and  cut  into  the  natural  rock,  with  tooling  similar  to  that  found 
on  some  of  the  rock  cut  cisterns  on  Umm  el  Biyara,  a  tooling 
which  was  not  Nabataean.  Surface  sherding  suggests  that  the 
pottery  is  earlier  than  any  found  in  the  excavations  at  Tawilan  or 
Umm  el  Biyara,  but  as  we  know  so  little  about  the  Iron  Age 
coarse  pottery  of  this  area,  it  would  be  rash  to  give  it  a  precise 
dating. 
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Recent  surveys  and  excavations  by  Rothenberg  in  the  Negev 
west  of  the  Wadi  Arabah  have  shown  mining  activity  since  the 
Fourth  millenium  down  to  and  including  Byzantine  times,  with 
some  surprising  gaps,  notably  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Surface 
sherding  in  the  Fenan  region  gives  hope  that  these  copper  bearing 
hills  would  present  a  similar  picture,  but  with  the  notable  gap 
being  filled. 

From  this  very  brief  survey,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  we  have 
gone  some  way  towards  elucidating  Biblical  Edom's  history  in  the 
period  of  her  vassalage  to  Assyria  and  prior  to  some  Edomites  mi- 
grating to  southern  Judaea,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  archae- 
ologically,  other  than  with  Glueck's  work  at  Tell  el  Kheleifeh,  to 
substantiate  earlier  Biblical  references,  particularly  in  regard  to 
her  relations  with  Israel  and  Judah.  If  Buseirah  were  indeed  the 
northern  capital  of  Edom,  then  the  writer's  projected  excavations 
there,  together  with  her  soundings  at  some  of  the  more  important 
mining  centres  in  the  Fenan  region,  should  help  to  illuminate  the 
period  from  the  1 3th  century  to  the  8th  century  B.C. 
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IRON  II  KENITE  AND  EDOMITE  POTTERY 


A, 


.MONG  the  earliest  ceramic  wares  found  in  the  excavations 
of  Tell  el-Kheleifeh  (near  Elath;  ed.)  was  a  distinctive,  and  at  the 
time  unique,  type  of  crude,  handmade,  medium  baked,  dark  red- 
dish brown,  wet  smoothed  pottery.  It  contained  small  and  compar- 
atively large  stone  grits,  and  frequently  employed  straw  as  a 
binder.  Many  of  these  crude  vessels,  often  more  or  less  straight 
sided,  were  built  up  on  coiled  or  crisscross  woven  straw  mats, 
which  left  their  impress  on  the  generally  flat  and  thick  bases  (fig. 
1).  In  addition,  many  of  these  vessels,  which  seem  most  generally 
to  have  been  used  as  cooking  pots,  frequently  had  knob,  or  horn, 
or  vertical,  or  more  or  less  horizontal  and  rectangular  ledge-  and 
sometimes  small  loop-handles.  There  were  usually  two  of  them, 
one  on  each  side,  near  the  top  of  the  rim,  but  sometimes  they 
occurred  alone  and  sometimes  there  were  four.  Occasionally,  there 
was  an  indentation  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  horizontal  ledge-handle. 
Sometimes  the  more  or  less  horizontal  ledge-handles  had  as  many 
as  three  gashes  in  them.  Other  times  there  were  envelope  ledge- 
handlesi  (figs.  2-7). 
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When  we  first  came  across  this  type  of  crude  ware  in  the  bottom- 
most and  earliest  Level  I  of  Tell  el-Kheleifeh,  it  created  a  tempo- 
rarily perplexing  problem,  because  of  the  near  similarities  or  like- 
nesses to  Late  Chalcolithic  and  Early  Bronze  Age  pottery.  The  dif- 
ferences, however,  from  this  much  earlier  pottery,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  found  together  with  Early  Iron  Age  II  pottery,  soon  con- 
vinced us  that  only  a  tenth  century  B.C.  and  also  somewhat  later 
date  could  be  ascribed  to  it.  At  first  we  thought  that  this  crude, 
sometimes  horned  pottery  had  been  employed  solely  for  crucibles, 
as  indeed  to  a  certain  degree  it  was,  but  long  ago  concluded  that 
it  served  general  domestic  purposes  and  especially  as  cooking  pots.^ 
We  were  also  to  find  fragments  of  this  crude  handmade  pottery  on 
other  Iron  II  mining  and  smelting  sites  in  the  Wadi  Arabah  and 
in  the  Negev.^  It  will  be  found  in  all  probability  also  in  Iron  II 
Midianite  sites  in  northwestern  Arabia  and  has  been  found  in 
contemporary  sites  in  Sinai. 

We  believe  that  this  type  of  crude,  handmade  pottery  was 
largely  the  handiwork  of  the  Kenites,  Rechabites,  Yerahmeelites 
and  related  inhabitants  of  Sinai,  the  Negev,  the  Wadi  Arabah  and 
northwestern  Arabia.  They  lived  at  the  best  a  semisedentary,  if 
not  almost  completely  nomadic  life  in  various  parts  of  these  areas 
during  and  probably  even  before  Iron  Age  I-II.  Whether  or  not 
they  made  pottery  before  Iron  II  is  possible  and  even  probable, 
but  has  not  been  proven,  all  claims  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  and  repeatedly  that  the  Kenites^ 
were  wandering  smiths.  They  and  the  related  Kenizzites  (Gen. 
15:19;  36:10,  11,  42)  were  the  ones  who  probably  first  imparted  to 
the  Israelites  and  Edomites  information  about  the  ore  deposits  in 
the  Wadi  Arabah  and  introduced  them  to  the  arts  of  mining  and 
metallurgy.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Moses  took  a  wife  from  the 
Kenites  and  that  the  Israelites  ever  afterwards  maintained  the 
closest  relationship  with  them  (Judg.  1:16;  Exod.  2:15-22).  Was 
it  from  the  Kenites  that  Moses  learned  how  to  make  a  copper 
serpent  (Num.  21:9)?  Tubal-Cain,  that  is.  Tubal,  the  Kenite,  is 
characterized  in  the  Bible  as  having  been  the  first  metalsmith 
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manufacturing  copper  and  iron  instruments  (Gen.  4:22). 

Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Wadi  Arabah  was  led  by  the  Kenites  and  the  related  Kenizzites, 
until  the  Israelites  turned  eastward  at  Oboth  (Num.  21:10-13; 
33:43),  north  of  Punon  (modern  Feinan),  one  of  the  great  copper 
mining  and  smelting  sites  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wadi  Arabah.  It 
is  stated  in  I  Chron.  4:12-14  that  the  Kenizzites  lived  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Smiths,  which  we  believe  refers  to  the  Wadi  Arabah,  and 
that  the  City  of  Copper  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Valley 
of  the  Smiths  is  to  be  identified  with  the  large  mining  and  smelting 
site  of  Khirbet  Nahas  (the  copper  ruin),  located  on  the  east  side 
near  the  north  end  of  the  Wadi  Arabah. 

Confirmed  wanderers  (Judg.  4:11-23),  the  Kenites  seem  to 
have  retained  throughout  their  history  a  Bedouin  form  of  life, 
like  the  related  Rechabites,  Yerahmeelites  and  Calebites  (I  Sam. 
27:10,  30:14).  The  presence  of  individual  Kenites  in  Judah  and 
Israel,  pictured  as  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  can  better 
be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  they  were  itinerant  smiths. 
Saul  was  mindful  of  the  close  connection  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Kenites,  and  spared  them  in  his  battles  with  the  Amelek- 
ites  (I  Sam.  15:5-7). 

The  discovery  by  Rothenberg  of  a  small  metal  serpent  at  Timna' 
(Mene'iyeh)  in  his  excavations  there  reminds  one  of  course  of  the 
copper  serpent  that  Moses  was  supposed  to  have  made,  probably  in 
the  (Wadi)  Arabah  (Num.  21:8-10).  With  the  Timna'  copper  ser- 
pent were  other  finds,  such  as  twelfth  century  B.C.  Egyptian  car- 
touches. There  were  fragments  of  the  crude,  handmade  pottery 
that  we  have  been  discussing  and  calling  "Kenite"  ware,  and  other 
wares.  Whether  or  not  the  pottery  is  contemporary  with  the  car- 
touches is  questionable. 

Rothenberg,  basing  himself  on  Aharoni,  asserts  that  all  this  pot- 
tery must  be  assigned  to  the  twelfth-eleventh  centuries  B.C.  and 
that  no  pottery  exists  on  any  of  the  Wadi  Arabah  mining  and 
smelting  sites  after  that.^  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  pottery  he 
excavated  at  Timna'  (Mene'iyeh)  belongs  to  the  twelfth-eleventh 
centuries  B.C.  Unless,  however,  the  crude  handmade  pottery  he 
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found  there  is  totally  different  from  numerous  examples  of  such 
pottery  that  I  and  others  have  picked  up  at  Timna'  (Mene'iyeh) 
and  other  sites  in  the  Wadi  Arabah  and  the  Negev,  which  it  is  not, 
as  will  be  shown  below,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  his  date  for  this 
pottery  as  being  restricted  solely  to  those  centuries.  It  is  also  ques- 
tionable whether  or  not  some  of  the  so-called  "Edomite"  type 
pottery  found  at  Timna'  (Mene'iyeh)  by  Rothenberg  does  not 
really  belong  to  Iron  IP  rather  than  to  the  beginning  of  Iron  I. 

In  the  seventh-sixth  centuries  B.C.  Level  IV  at  Tell  el-Khe- 
leifeh,  for  example,  there  was  found  a  broken  jug  with  checker  or 
crisscross  trellis  painted  pattern  over  a  dark  reddish-brown  to  al- 
most purplish  slip,  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  broken 
jug  found  by  Manasseh  Kadishman  at  Mene'iyeh  (Timna')  in  the 
Wadi  Arabah,  and  then  partly  restored.'  Both  of  these  jugs  bear 
in  turn  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  one  also  from  Mene'iyeh 
(Timna'),  excavated  by  Rothenberg,^  which,  according  to  him, 
must  be  assigned  to  the  twelfth  century  B.C.  Found  also  by  Ma- 
nasseh Kadishman  at  Mene'iyeh  (Timna')  was  a  crude  handmade, 
flat-bottomed  "Kenite"  pot,^  which  would  seem  in  no  wise  to  be 
different  from  the  tenth-ninth  centuries  B.C.  Iron  II  pots  of  the 
same  type  excavated  at  Tell  el-Kheleifeh  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
sherd  collection  of  the  archaeological  department  of  the  Hebrew 
University  is  a  large  fragment  of  this  ware,  also  from  Mene'iyeh, 
with  a  base  showing  that  it  had  been  built  up  on  a  circular  straw 
mat,  which  again  is  completely  indistinguishable  from  similar 
crude  handmade  pots,  built  up  on  straw  mats,  excavated  from  Tell 
el-Kheleifeh,  whose  pottery  cannot  possibly  be  dated  before  the 
tenth  century  B.C. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  excavations  of  the  small  Iron  Age 
fortress  at  'Ain  el-Qudeirat  (Kadash-barnea),  Dothan  discovered 
that  the  above-mentioned  type  of  crude  "Kenite"  pottery  was 
found  below  its  foundations  and  is  to  be  dated  to  the  tenth-ninth 
centuries  B.C.^*^  Aharoni,  who  otherwise  now  dates  all  the  Iron 
Age  Wadi  Arabah  pottery  to  the  twelfth-eleventh  centuries  B.C.,^^ 
including  thus  necessarily  the  crude  "Kenite"  wares  there,  cor- 
rectly  assigns   this   pottery   from    his   excavations   at   the    Ramat 
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Matred  site  in  the  Negev^-  and  his  finds  of  this  ware  at  'Ain 
Qadeis  in  Sinai  to  the  tenth-ninth  centuries  B.C.  In  the  latter 
instance,  Aharoni  writes  with  regard  to  this  crude  ware,  which  he 
I  recognizes  as  being  similar  to  the  "Kenite"  ware  of  Tell  el-Khe- 
leifeh:  "...  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  Iron  Age, 
more  precisely  to  the  tenth  to  ninth  centuries  and  perhaps  even 
earlier.  "1^ 

Several  large  fragments  of  a  "Kenite"  type  of  crude  handmade 
cooking  pot,  large  enough  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
vessel,  have  been  published  by  Rothenberg  from  his  excavations 
at  Timna',  together  with  another  crude  bowl  of  this  type.^^  He 
reproduces  also  some  other  examples  of  restored  or  fragmentary 
plain  bowls  and  bichrome  decorated  wares,^^  which  he  calls 
"Edomite."  He  assigns  all  of  this  pottery  to  Early  Iron  I,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  twelfth  century  and  no  later  than  the  eleventh 
century  B.C. 

To  judge  from  the  clear  photographs  of  the  crude,  handmade 
"Kenite"  pottery  published  by  him,^*^  I  believe  it  to  be  completely 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  examples  excavated  at 
Timna'  and  the  plethora  of  examples  from  Tell  el-Kheleifeh  and 
other  sites  in  the  Wadi  Arabah  and  in  the  Negev.  Rothenberg 
claims  that  as  compared  to  the  crude,  handmade  ware  from  Tell 
el-Kheleifeh  and  other  sites,  the  related  wares  excavated  by  him  at 
Timna'  (Mene'iyeh)  were  made  by  "the  same  primitive  technique 
but  of  altered  shapes  and  with  much  larger  knob-  or  horn-like 
handles. "^^  It  is  very  questionable  whether  this  so-called  difference 
can  be  demonstrated. 

The  examples  of  so-called  "Edomite"  pottery  with  bichrome 
decoration  from  the  Timna'  excavations  as  published  by  Rothen- 
berg^^  are  so  closely  similar  to  the  previously  published  Tell  el- 
Kheleifeh  and  Kadishman  Mene'iyeh  (Timna')  jugs,  in  texture, 
slip  and  decoration,  and  to  the  bichrome  sherds  over  a  dark 
creamy  slip  from  Tell  el-Kheleifeh, ^^  that  they  cannot  possibly 
be  dated  before  the  tenth  century  B.C.  and  at  the  earliest  can  be 
assigned  to  the  ninth-eighth  centuries  B.C.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  same  judgment  may  be  applied  to  the  broken  jug 
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excavated  by  Rothenberg  at  Timna'.-*^  Its  bichrome  decoration  is 
so  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  above-mentioned  jug  from  Tell 
el-Kheleifeh  and  the  one  found  by  Kadishman  at  Timna',  that  it 
too  seems  most  definitely  to  belong  to  exactly  the  same  tradition 
and  time,  namely  to  Iron  Age  II,  and  probably  the  latter  part  of 
it.  Its  crude  bird  decorations  are  the  only  new  element  on  this 
Timna'  jug.  Its  lattice  and  band  decorations  are  completely  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  Tell  el-Kheleifeh  example  mentioned 
above.  It  would  seem  possible  to  say  that  the  bird  and  lattice 
decoration  on  the  Timna'  jug  persisted  down  to  the  eighth-seventh 
centuries  B.C. 

As  a  result  of  the  excavations  by  Crystal  M.  Bennett  at  Umm 
el-Biyara  and  Tawilan,-^  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  revise  and 
narrow  some  of  the  datings  I  originally  gave  to  my  surface  finds 
of  Edomite  pottery.  The  bichrome  wares  at  Tawilan  are  now  to 
be  dated  largely  to  Iron  II  and  are  related  closely  to  the  seventh- 
sixth  centuries  B.C.  bichrome  wares  from  Tell  el-Kheleifeh.^- 

All  these  parallels  between  the  seventh-sixth  centuries  B.C. 
pottery  of  Tell  el-Kheleifeh,  Timna'  (Mene'iyeh),  Khirbet  Amrani 
and  Khirbet  en-Nahas  in  the  Wadi  Arabah,  among  other  Iron  II 
sites  there,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Umm  el-Biyara,  Tawilan  and 
other  Edomite  sites  on  the  other,  make  it  inescapably  certain  that 
the  occupation  of  many  of  the  Wadi  Arabah  copper-mining  and 
smelting  sites  and  of  Tell  el-Kheleifeh  and  of  the  Transjordanian 
Edomite  sites  mentioned,  and  others  that  could  be  referred  to, 
must  be  set  in  the  historical  framework  of  Iron  Age  11.-^  The 
plain,  wheel-turned  bowls  from  the  Timna'  excavations-^  may  also 
well  be  assigned  to  Iron  11.-^ 
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F.  Zayadinr 
A  NEW  COMMEMORATIVE  STELE  AT  PETRA 


iNo  visitor  to  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Nabataeans 
;uated  south  of  Amman  in  Jordan,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
i^ramidal  steles  which  surmount  the  tomb  of  obelisks  (Obelisk 
omb  No.  35)  at  the  entrance  to  the  city  (fig.  5),  or  by  the  two 
eles  which  are  erected  on  a  rocky  platform  below  the  famous 
igh  Place  (fig.  2).  But  the  greater  number  of  steles  are  less 
>ectacular  and  attract  less  attention  from  the  layman;  they  are 
ten  incised  in  the  sandstone  walls  or  cut  in  low  relief,  isolated 
-  in  a  group,  and  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  a  monumental 
i)mb  (figs.  3  &:  4).  In  presenting  a  small  monument  of  this  type, 
intend  to  place  it  in  its  archeological  context  and  to  define  its 
gnificance  for  Petra  and  in  the  oriental  world. 

ocation  and  Description  of  the  Monument 

As  one  climbs  to  the  High  Place  of  Petra  by  the  Wadi  Farasa, 
jeyond  the  "Garden  Tomb,"  he  ascends  the  steps  of  a  rather 
:eep  stairway  and  arrives  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Lion,  which, 
nfortunately,  no  longer  offers  the  coolness  of  its  water  to  the 
liirsty  tourist.  If  he  continues  on  his  way  he  reaches,  in  about 
hirty  meters,  a  fairly  spacious  platform  which  overhangs  the 
Vadi  Farasa.  On  the  rock  wall  which  rises  to  the  right  as  one 
limbs  and  which  has  turned  black  one  sees  several  Nabataean 
inscriptions^  which  stand  out  in  white,  among  which  is  found 
he  drawing  which  interests  us  (fig.  1). 

Zayadine  is  with  the  Jordanian  Department  of  Antiquities. 


Perspective  I 

Using  an  iron  point  the  engraver  has  carved  a  monument  43  cmi 
in  height  which  has  three  parts:  1)  a  rectangular  base  (10  x  U 
cm.)  on  which  diagonals  are  traced;  2)  on  this  base  rests  i 
pyramid  20  cm.  high,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  perpendiculai' 
line  and  capped  3)  by  an  object,  oval  in  form,  which  is  probably 
an  urn,  as  on  many  tombs  in  Petra.  To  the  left  of  the  drawing  j. 
Nabataean  inscription  reads:  "May  one  remember  Taimat,  sor 
of  'Amrat,  for  good."  This  is  a  very  common  formula  in  Naba 
taean  and  the  two  names,  those  of  the  son  and  the  father,  art 
frequent  in  Petra  and  elsewhere.  The  patronymic  has  been  founc 
in  a  tomb  at  Dhat-Ras,  south  of  Kerak  in  the  country  of  Moab.'i 

The  relation  between  the  drawing  and  the  inscription  is  car 
tain;  the  latter  is  aligned  with  the  base  of  the  monument  and. 
both  are  engraved  with  the  same  fine  point. 

Interpretation  of  the  Drawing 

The  material  significance  of  the  drawing  is  easy  to  explair' 
when  one  compares  it  with  the  other  monuments  of  the  samf ' 
type;  it  is  an  architectural  monument  in  miniature,  the  dif 
ferent  parts  of  which  are  frequently  found.  We  may  recall,  tc 
begin  with,  a  similar  design  (fig.  6)  found  in  a  tomb  at  Mariss^j 
in  Palestine.^  This  tomb,  which  was  excavated  in  1902  and  which 
is  distinguished  by  its  frescos  marked  by  Alexandrian  influence/ 
dates  from  the  Hellenistic  era  (3rd— 2nd  century  B.C.).  The  au- 
thors reported  "a  curious  geometrical  figure,  rudely  scratched" 
on  a  lintel  (p.  19  2c  fig.  4).  The  design  represents  a  rectangulai 
base  on  which  has  been  drawn  diagonals,  surmounted  by  two. 
pyramids.  Around  the  base  runs  a  zig-zag  band  which  seerasij 
to  be  decorative.  The  diagonals  on  the  base  indicate  without  a 
doubt  that  it  is  a  solid  pedestal,  but  concerning  the  design  at; 
Petra  one  may  think  that  it  is  a  technical  detail  for,  necessarily^ | 
the  summit  of  the  pyramid  corresponds  to  the  intersection  oli 
the  diagonals.  The  fact  that  the  pedestal  is  solid  is,  in  any  case,i 
proved  by  other  representations;  one  is  carved  in  the  interiorj 
of  tomb  825,  at  the  exit  of  the  STq  (fig.  3  &  4).  Here  we  findij 
the  three  elements:   the  pedestal  with  schematic  moulding,  thei 
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yramid  and  the  terminal  rosette.  The  inscription  carved  below 
translated:  "Nefesh  of  Zaid-Qawmo,  son  of  Yaqum."  The 
j^ord  nefesh  which  designates  this  monument  signifies  in  the 
iemitic  languages,  'soul,  person';  we  shall  return  to  this  mean- 
ig  later. 

i  Another  monument,  found  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  in 
jVadi-1-Muzlim  and  published  by  Pere  J.  Starcky^  (fig.  7)  re- 
lains  essential  for  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  group.  It 
>  a  pyramid  mounted  on  a  pedestal  with  highly  schematic  mould- 
ings. The  top  is  flat  and  protruding.  The  slot  below  the  stele 
lay  perhaps  have  contained  a  removable  slab,  for  offerings. 
The  inscription  is  translated:  "This  is  the  nefesh  of  Petraios 
on  of  Threptos  and  he  is  honored  because  he  has  been  to  Reqmu, 
it  is  he)  who  died  at  Gerash  and  he  has  been  entombed  there; 
\nefesh)  which  Taimu  his  master  has  made  for  him."  As  P. 
litarcky  has  emphasized  well,  we  learn  from  this  text  that  a 
lefesh  is  not  necessarily  erected  over  the  tomb,  since  Petraios 
lied  at  Gerash  and  his  tomb  was  found  there.  The  stele  which 
v^as  set  up  in  his  city,  Petra  (called  by  its  old  Semitic  name 
^eqmu),  was  simply  commemorative.  The  inscription  on  our 
tele  is  not  so  explicit,  since  nothing  is  said  of  a  dead  person, 
)ut  one  can  discern  the  same  intention:  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
)ry  of  someone;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  placed  along  the  way 
requented  by  the  faithful  who  climbed  to  the  High  Place  sup- 
Dorts  this  hypothesis. 

The  eleven  other  steles  published  by  P.  Starcky  may  have  had 
heir  tombs  near-by;  in  fact,  a  little  below,  a  pit-tomb  covered 
jvith  slabs  has  recently  been  opened,  perhaps  by  clandestine 
{iiggers;  the  others  are  yet  to  be  cleared. 

It  is  evident  from  these  examples  that  the  nefesh  or  steles 
ire  individual  monuments;  each  nefesh  corresponds  to  a  person 
md  to  a  grave,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  grave  or  the 
;omb  in  general,  which  the  Nabataeans  called,  moreover  qabra 
)r  kapra.  The  word  nefesh  must  then  have  been  reserved,  at 
Petra,  for  these  monuments  with  pedestal  and  pyramid,  and 
:ould  not  have  been  given  to  towers  crowned  with  merlons  or 
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demi-merlons,  even  if  they  were  disengaged  on  three  or  foui 
faces;  ^  all  the  inscriptions  of  Hegra  (Saudi  Arabia)  designate 
these  by  the  word  kapra.  Outside  of  Petra  the  word  nejesh  haj 
been  applied  to  different  monuments,  but  we  shall  speak  of  that 
later. 

The  individuality  of  the  nefesh  is  still  more  accentuated  on 
the  Obelisk  Tomb  of  which  we  spoke  at  the  beginning  (fig.  5). 
Here  four  pyramids,  entirely  disengaged,  surmount  the  funerar) 
chamber.*'  The  tallest  one  (at  the  extreme  left)  measures  7 
meters  in  height  with  its  pedestal  and  1 1  meters  with  the  fu-! 
nerary  chamber.  Between  the  two  middle  pyramids  one  sees  a 
niche  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of 
triglyphs  and  metopes  within  which  is  sculptured  a  personage, 
draped  in  Greek  style,  standing  on  a  pedestal,  the  right  arm 
raised  toward  the  chest.  The  bas-relief  is  badly  damaged  and 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  facial  features. 

The  funerary  chamber,  the  door  of  which  is  framed  by  two 

pilasters  surmounted  by  a  Doric  frieze,   possesses  5  loculi,  two' 

on  each  of  the  short  sides  and  one  on  the  long  side  facing  thel 

door;  the  last  is  larger  than  the  others,  is  embellished  with  two* 

.  ! 

pilasters  and  possesses  a  vaulted  ceiling.  Now,  if  we  admit  thati 

each  stele  corresponds  to  one  loculus,  there  remains  one  loculusJ 
left  over.  Where,  then,  is  the  symbol  of  the  owner  of  the  fifthil 
one?  It  is  certainly  possible  that  it  had  remained  empty,  for  this! 
often  happened.  But  is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  fifth  owner 
was  simply  the  personage  represented  in  the  niche  between  the; 
two  middle   pyramids?   It   should   not   be   necessary   to   give  an 
example  of  a  funerary  representation  of  the  same  type  in  Greco- 
Roman  art.  We  only  recall  the  "Soldier's  Tomb"   (no.  239)  at 
Petra,   which   possesses   on   its   facade   three   niches,   embellished 
with  sculptures,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  certainly  funeraryi 
(fig.  8)    Some  other  facades  are  embellished  with  niches  which 
are  now  empty  (no,  313).'^ 

What  might  be  surprising  about  this  interpretation  is  the  mix-i 
ture  of  oriental  tradition,  represented  by  the  four  steles  (or 
nefesh)  and  the  Hellenistic  tradition  represented  by  the  niche 
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in  bas-relief.  But  this  mixture  is  characteristic  of  the  art  of  Petra 
in  general;  it  should  suffice  to  convince  oneself  if  he  considers  the 
funerary  towers  decorated  with  merlons  or  demi-merlons  over 
an  Egyptian  moulding  supported  by  pilasters  and  sometimes  by 
engaged  columns  of  Greek  origin  (fig.  4).  Moreover  the  Obelisk 
Tomb  presents  the  same  synthesis,  since  along  with  the  pyra- 
midal steles  appear  pilasters  and  Doric  friezes.  In  addition  our 
interpretation  confirms  the  sense  of  nefesh  (soul,  person)  given 
to  the  steles  which  we  have  described:  these  steles  represent  the 
deceased  himself,  symbolized  by  the  pyramid  just  as  the  bas-relief 
represents  him  in  a  realistic  way,  in  the  Greek  mode.  That  is 
why  sculptures  representing  tlie  dead  at  Palmyra  are  called 
nefesh.^ 

A  Linguistic  Problem 

If  the  word  nefesh  originally  meant  'soul,  person,'  we  must 
ask  ourselves  how  it  has  come  to  designate  the  funerary  stele? 
We  recall  at  first  that  the  Bible  does  not  know  the  word  nefesh 
in  the  sense  of  stele,  but  that  the  Talmud^  does;  it  is  then  not 
a  very  old  usage.  So,  in  speaking  of  the  tomb  of  Absalom  in 
the  Kidron  Valley  at  Jerusalem,  the  Biblical  author  calls  it 
Yad  Ahsalom,'^^  i.e.  "hand  of  Absalom,"  perhaps  because  of  the 
hand  which  was  sometimes  represented  on  the  funerary  steles  and 
which  one  sees  on  Punic  monuments. ^^  In  the  Book  of  Genesis 
the  stone  erected  by  Jacob  over  the  tomb  of  Rachel  is  called 
by  the  author  massebah,  a  common  term  in  the  Bible  used  also 
to  designate  idols  of  Canaanite  origin.  If  then  the  Semites 
were  accustomed  to  erect  a  stele  over  their  tombs  one  could 
imagine  that  this  stele  was  later  identified  with  the  deceased 
himself,  by  a  syncretistic  process.  One  may  recall  elements  of 
this  phenomenon  in  the  Bible  itself;  e.g.  the  stone  erected  by 
Jacob  after  his  miraculous  dream  at  first  commemorated  a  sacred 
place:  "Arising  in  the  morning  he  took  the  stone  which  had 
served  him  as  a  pillow,  he  erected  it  as  a  stele  and  anointed  its 
top  with  oil.  To  this  place  he  gave  the  name  of  Beth-El 
(House  of  El)."   (Gen.  28:18  f.)   In  the  following  verses,  which 
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represent  a  different  tradition,  the  sacred  author  writes:  "Jacob 
made  a  vow  .  .  .  'and  this  stone  which  I  have  erected  as  a  stele 
shall  be  a  Beth-Elohim  (House  of  Elohim)'."  (Gen.  28:20-22) 
It  is  not,  then,  the  place  which  is  called  House  of  God  in  the 
second  passage  but  the  stone  itself.  The  stele  which  served  to 
commemorate  the  vision  of  Jacob  has  become  a  divine  dwelling 
place. 

By  the  same  process  a  stele  could  then  have  been  identified 
with  its  owner.  One  could  thus  believe  that  the  Egyptians  had 
not  failed  to  exercise  their  influence  in  matters  which  con- 
cerned life  after  death,  since  the  Nabataeans  borrowed  the  pyr- 
amid from  them.  Now,  "The  Book  of  the  Dead"^-  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  showed  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  soul  to  exit 
to  the  light  by  being  "solarized."  The  pyramid,  symbol  of  the 
sun,  is  the  "solarium"  par  excellence  of  the  soul.  Hence  it  is 
not  astonishing  to  see  the  soul  or  the  person  of  the  dead  identi- 
fied with  this  symbol. 

But  this  identification  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accepted  I 
by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  if  one  believes  some  inscriptions  which  i 
we  possess — that  of  the  tomb  of  the  Bene  Hezir,^^  in  the  Kidron  i 
Valley  at  Jerusalem  is  famous.  It  is  translated:  "This  is  the  tomb 
and  the  nefesh  of  Eli'azar,  Haniah,  Yo'azar,  Yehudah,  Shim'on, 
Yohannan,  etc.  .  .  ."  According  to  this  inscription  the  nefesh  is 
not  an  individual  monument,   as  at   Petra,   since   it   belongs  to  > 
several  persons.  N.  Avigad  certainly  is  correct  in  restoring  the 
nefesh  beside  the  Doric  facade  of  the  tomb,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  the  so-called  tomb  of  Zechariah  which  served  as  nefesh,  as  i 
has  been  believed,  since  its  burial  vault  has  been  found. ^^ 

In  other  inscriptions,  at  Beth  She'arim,^*^  one  finds  the  expres- 
sion bet  nefesh  (House  of  the  Soul),  which  must  correspond  to  > 
the  Palmyrene  bet  qeboura  or  bet  maqbarta^'  (sepulcher).  Here 
again  the  word  nefesh  has  not  been  used  in  the  sense  of  "person, 
soul,"  and  the  monument  has  not  been  identified  with  its  owner, 
perhaps  because  the  Jews  rejected  the  representation  of  the 
deceased  in  any  form.^^  It  is  thus  necessary  to  reckon  with  an 
evolution:  later  the  first  sense  of  the  word  nefesh  was  lost  and 
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the  Greek  translation  adopted,  so  that  it  was  often  rendered 
stele  or  mnemeion;  i.e.  stele  or  memorial.  But  in  certain  cases, 
as  on  a  stele  at  'Ajlun^^  (in  Jordan),  one  finds  the  Greek  word 
psyche,  a  literal  translation  of  the  word  nefesh  and  a  proof 
of  the  persistence  of  Semitic  beliefs. 

Baetyls  and  Nefesh 

One  finds  at  Petra  another  category  of  monuments  cut  into 
the  rock;  they  are  sometimes  quadrangular,  semi-circular,  or  even 
in  the  form  of  an  arrowhead.  As  with  the  nefesh  the  context 
helps  us  to  define  their  function.  Several  quadrangular  steles 
are  accompanied  by  dedicatory  inscriptions:  e.g.  the  steles  of 
Atargatis,  the  Syrian  goddess,  in  Wadi  Siyagh  (Petra), ^°  and  of 
'el-'Uzzah,  the  Arabic  and  Nabataean  goddess,  at  Ramm-^  (in 
Jordan)  and  at  Petra.  These  examples  permit  us  to  give  the  name 
"divine  stele"  or  "baetyl"  to  other  quadrangular  monuments 
at  Petra  and  to  consider  them  as  divine  symbols.  This  is  the  case 
for  a  stele  represented  on  a  rock,  above  the  way  to  the  High 
Place,  near  the  stele  which  we  are  publishing.  It  is  a  quadrangular 
symbol  (fig.  9),  originally  in  a  niche  of  which  the  pilasters  can 
still  be  seen,  surmounted  by  a  sculptured  medallion.^-  The 
personage  represented  is  crowned  with  laurel,  his  hair  falls  over 
his  shoulders  and  his  arms  are  ornamented  with  torques.  Per- 
haps it  is  Dhu-Shara,  chief  of  the  Nabataean  pantheon,  whose 
baetyl  was  said  to  be  quadrangular  by  a  Byzantine  author.^^ 
The  fact  that  the  god  is  represented  both  by  a  human  form  and 
the  form  of  a  baetyl  ought  not  to  astonish  us;  we  have  seen  with 
respect  to  the  Obelisk  Tomb  that  the  mixture  of  oriental  and 
occidental  traditions  is  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Nabataean 
capital. 

The  hemispheric  idol  which  one  encounters  in  the  STq  of 
Petra  is,  rather,  the  symbol  of  Dusares  (Dhu-Shara)  of  Adraa 
(Der'a,  in  Syria),  which  is  found  on  the  coins  of  that  city.^^  As 
for  baetyls  in  the  form  of  an  arrowhead,  they  may  be  found  on  a 
rock  wall  in  the  Wadi  Siyagh^^  and  at  Sid  el  Ma'ajin-''  another 
holy  place  of  Petra.  Usually  these  idols  are  placed  in  niches,  and 
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this  is  perhaps  a  more  certain  criterion  for  distinguishing  them 
from  nefesh,  which  never  have  them.  Dalman  is  thus  correct  in 
considering  the  "Spitzpfeiler"  (pyramidal  steles)  as  funerary 
symbols.-^  But  this  is  only  true  for  Petra,  for  at  Mari  on  the 
Euphrates,-^  as  at  Byblos  on  the  Phoenician  coasts''  there  are 
baetyls  in  pyramidal  form,  as  there  exist  at  Um-el-Djemal,^'^ 
north  of  Amman  (Jordan),  some  rectangular  nefesh;  these  last 
monuments  are  undoubtedly  late  and  the  architectural  form  of 
the  nefesh  has  been  lost;  they  resemble,  rather,  the  stone  erected 
on  the  modern  Muslim  tomb,  the  last  manifestation  of  the  Naba- 
taean  nefesh. 

Origin  and  Diffusion  of  the  Nefesh 

By  "origin  of  the  nefesh''  I  mean  the  architectural  origin  of 
the  monument  which  we  have  found  at  Petra  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  solid  base  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  with  a  finial; 
there  is  no  intent  here  to  deal  with  the  origin  of  the  stone  erected 
over  a  tomb.  In  every  time  and  every  country  the  tomb  has  had 
a  distinctive  sign:  tumulus,  menhir  or  pillar;  there  are  different 
monuments  but  the  intention  is  the  same — to  identify  the  burial 
place.  The  transformation  of  the  erect  stone  of  Semitic  origin 
into  a  monument  with  a  pyramid  on  a  pedestal  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  an  internal  evolution;  no  more  than  the  Gallo-Roman 
pillar  can  be  explained  as  an  evolution  from  menhir  or  tumulus; 
they  strongly  presuppose  an  external  influence,  and  this  influence 
came  from  Egypt,  as  several  authors  have  noted.  It  is  there  that 
we  see,  in  the  Theban  tombs  of  the  New  Kingdom,  representa- 
tions of  pyramids  on  pedestals  above  a  funerary  chamber.  But 
this  era  is  too  far  removed  from  that  of  the  inonuments  of  Petra, 
which  are  located  at  the  end  of  the  Hellenistic  or  beginning  of  the 
Roman  era.  In  the  necropolis  of  Alexandria,  dated  in  the  Hellen- 
istic era,  one  finds  small  monuments  formed  of  a  pedestal  and 
a  small  naos  with  a  Greek  pediment.  In  one  case  a  stepped 
pyramid  surmounts  the  cube.^^  It  is  there,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  most  likely  origin  of  our  nefesh  is  to  be  found.  Such  struc- 
tures must  have  become  widely  distributed  in   the   Hellenistic 
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era,  for  on  a  coin  from  Tarsus  in  Asia  Minor^^  there  has  been 
depicted  a  monument  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  on  a  pedestal, 
capped  with  an  eagle  (fig.  10).  That  the  pyramid  was  hollowed  out 
in  order  to  receive  the  statue  of  a  deity  and  that  the  monument 
may  have  been  of  wood  does  not  alter  the  traits  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  nefesh  of  Petra.  Structures  of  this  type  be- 
came common  in  the  East  in  the  Hellenistic  era,  and  one  does 
not  see  why  the  Nabataean  merchants  would  not  have  imitated 
them,  especially  since  they  were  circulating  on  coins. 

Evidently  these  structures  could  take  more  elaborate  and 
grandiose  forms  such  as  the  celebrated  monuments  at  'Amrit^^ 
on  the  Phoenician  coast,  near  Tartus,  or  the  monument  of  Her- 
mel,  north  of  Baalbek  (fig.  11).  In  spite  of  its  height  of  26  meters 
and  its  elaborate  architectural  decor,  this  enormous  stele  is 
comparable  to  the  nefesh  at  Petra  in  that  it  is  entirely  solid 
and  no  doubt  surmounts  a  burial  vault.  There  is  no  need  to 
name  all  the  Syrian  monuments  of  the  same  type,  already  studied 
by  E.  Will.34 

The  extension  of  these  steles  into  North  Africa,  Italy  and 
Gaul  is  too  well  known  to  need  emphasis.  The  Gallo-Roman  mon- 
uments in  the  form  of  a  tower  (pier  of  Labarthe  de  Rivere  in 
France)^^  or  in  the  form  of  a  stele  (pillar  of  Igel  in  Germany)^^ 
have  elicited  numerous  discussions  of  their  origin.  E.  Will 
has  said  with  good  reason  that  the  piers  and  pillars  are  not 
confused. ^^  Actually  the  stele  of  Igel  corresponds  to  the  Naba- 
taean nefesh  just  as  the  towers  (or  piers)  are  the  equivalents  of 
the  qabra  or  tombs  with  merlons  and  demi-merlons.  The  two 
monuments  are  different  in  conception  and  purpose;  the  nefesh 
is  a  solid  edifice,  charged  with  religious  ideas,^^  while  the  tower 
is  a  receptacle  for  burials.  Certainly  it  was  possible  eventually 
to  fuse  the  two  types,  as  in  the  mausolea  and  pyramids  of  North 
Syria,  but  originally  there  was  no  connection  between  them. 

Although  the  Syrians  were  able  to  participate  in  the  decor 
and  the  expansion  of  the  nefesh  into  Europe, '^'^  it  was  Egypt,  and 
Alexandria  in  particular,  that  must  hold  first  place  in  the  elab- 
oration  of   the   type.   And,    although    the    monuments    of   Alex- 
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andria  have  disappeared,  a  country  such  as  Tripolitania  which 
depended  on  Alexandrian  art  has  preserved  evidence  which  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  An  example  is  that  curious  stele  of  Sabratha,^" 
triangular  in  plan  and  distinguished  by  an  exuberant  architec- 
tural decor.  If  it  is  a  product  of  Punic  art,  that  augments  its 
interest  even  more,  for  it  proves  that  the  Phoenician  merchants 
had  assimilated  this  type  of  monument  in  order  to  be  able  to 
transport  it  to  their  colonies.  It  will  be  necessary  one  day  to  de- 
termine the  role  of  the  Nabataean  merchants  in  this  diffusion 
of  the  stele.  But  the  problem  is  not  easy  to  explain. 

Chronology 

The  little  monument  which  we  have  presented  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  dated,  no  more  than  any  other  Nabataean  nefesh.  But 
epigraphic  study  permits  us  to  place  them  in  the  first  century 
A.D.  Actually  the  writing  of  the  epitaphs  resembles  the  classical 
writing  of  the  time  of  Aretas  IV,  the  great  Nabataean  king 
(9  B.C.-40  A.D.).  As  for  the  Obelisk  Tomb,  it  has  been  dated 
in  the  first  or  even  second  century  B.C.  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  lower  that  date,  in  comparison  with  the  steles  accompanied 
by  inscriptions  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Moreover,  this  tomb 
seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  an  evolution  where  the  pyramid  on 
a  pedestal  is  at  first  by  the  side  of  the  tomb,  then  set  up  above 
it  (fig.  12)  and  finally  integrated  into  a  harmonious  architectural 
decor.  The  end  of  the  first  century  B.C.  or  even  the  first  half 
of  the  first  century  A.D.  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  Obelisk 
Tomb.^^  In  this  case  the  triclinium  No.  34  (or  funeral  banquet 
chamber)  which  is  located  below  the  Obelisk  Tomb,  and  the 
architecture  of  which  is  overloaded  (fig.  1),  would  be  contem- 
poraneous with  the  latter  instead  of  later,  as  has  often  been  be- 
lieved. Its  baroque  decor  of  pilasters,  arched  pediment  and  brok- 
en pediment  is  not  impossible  at  this  date,  the  first  century  A.D., 
if  one  compares  it  to  the  architectural  stucco  at  Qasr  Firaun,^^ 
the  principal  temple  of  Petra,  which  is  now  dated  in  the  first 
century  B.C. 
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Conclusion 

In  summary,  we  can  say  that  the  stone  which  the  Semites 
erected  over  their  tombs  had  taken  on  at  Petra,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Egypt  and  of  Syria-Phoenicia,  the  form  of  a  pyramidal 
stele  on  a  pedestal,  called  nefesh  by  the  inscriptions.  This  stele 
is  individual  and  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  tomb  called 
qabra.  Likewise  this  stele  is  distinguished  from  baetyls  or  sacred 
idols  which  are  generally  represented  in  niches  and  which  adopted 
quadrangular  or  hemispherical  forms,  etc.,  but  not  pyramidal.^^ 

This  clearly  defined  character  of  the  Nabataean  nefesh  could 
shed  light  on  the  meaning  of  similar  monuments,  particularly  on 
the  "pillars"  of  Gaul;  they  could  have  the  same  origin,  be  charged 
with  the  same  religious  and  eschatological  ideas.  The  Phoenician 
coast  already  knew  in  the  5th-4th  century  B.C.,  at  'Amrit,  an 
architectural  synthesis  of  the  nefesh.  It  is  doubtless  through  Syria- 
Phoenicia  that  the  Nabataeans  became  acquainted  with  it  for, 
we  must  not  forget,  it  is  a  Semitic  word  which  characterizes  this 
type  of  monument. 

The  little  stele  at  Petra  in  its  schematic  simplicity  and  with- 
out being  totally  original  has  permitted  us  to  establish  certain 
ideas  and  to  formulate  some  hypotheses.  I  dedicate  it  to  the 
memory  of  Paul  Lapp,  who  guided  my  first  steps  in  archeology 
over  the  workings  at  Samaria  and  who  was  good  and  just  toward 
all  who  have  worked  with  him.  May  his  memory  be  commemo- 
rated forever,  en  6  ^en. 

Translated  by  Donald  E.  Gowan 
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NOTES 

^These  inscriptions,  described  by  Mile.  Dominique  Aucher,  will  be  published 
by  J.  Starcky. 

-Syria,  A1  (1970),  131-132. 

^J.  P.  Peters  and  H.  Thiersch,  Painted  Tombs  in  the  Necropolis  of  Marissa  (1905), 
p.  12  and  fig.  4. 

'RB  72  (1965),  95-97,  and  ADA]  10  (1965),  44. 

^E.  Will,  in  Syria,  26  (1949),  285fF.,  places  among  the  mausoleum-steles  these 
tombs  which,  however,  do  not  differ  from  the  others  with  respect  to  decor  and 
function.  The  cube,  No.  9,  of  Petra  possesses  a  hewn  sepulcher  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  monument;  this,  then,  is  not  a  nefesh  (J.  Starcky,  DBS  7,  col.  952)  any  more 
than  the  tower,  No.  824,  at  the  exit  of  the  Slq,  which  possesses  a  funerary  chamber. 

"These  pyramids  are  not  extended  over  the  facade  as  a  type  of  pilaster  as  they 
were  drawn  by  Domaszewski,  Die  Provincia  Arabia,  I,  (fig.  198)  and  as  J.  Starcky 
said  (Bible  et  Terre  Sainte,  73  [1965],  10).  Dalman  has  noted  that  the  drawing  cited 
was  faulty;  Petra  (1908),  p.  110. 

^Die  Provincia  Arabia,  I,  p.  290  and  figs.  144,  322. 

^CIS,  II,  4328^  and  4597^ 

«Cf.  Clermont-Ganneau,  RAO,  II,  p.  191. 

"2  Sam.  18:18. 

^^Hypothesis  of  E.  Dhorme,  La  Bible,  I  (1959),  p.  991,  note  18.  See  some  examples 
of  these  steles  in  C.  G.  Picaid,  Catalogue  dii  Musee  Alaoui,  Nouvelle  Serie,  Tome  I. 

^-Le  Livre  des  Morts,  trans.  P.  Barguet  (1967),  pp.  97ff. 

"N.  Avigad,  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Kidron  Valley  (1954),  pp.  60-61  of  the 
Hebrew  text. 

^^Ibid.,  fig.  42.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  restore  an  Egyptian  cornice;  a  pedestal  of 
the  type  of  our  steles  is  perhaps  more  appropriate. 

i^H.  E.  Stutchbury,  "Excavations  in  the  Kidron  Valley,"  PEQ  93  (1961),  lOlff. 

i«B.  Mazar,  Beth-She'arim  (1957),  p.  138,  No.  86  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

"C/S,  II,  4166,  4170. 

^^The  tomb  of  the  Maccabees  at  Modin  (1  Mace.  13:25fF.)  had  seven  pyramids  in 
memory  of  seven  persons,  and  that  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem  had  three.  But  we  do 
not  know  if  they  were  called  nefesh;  the  Greek  text  gives  the  word  "pyramid."  Cf. 
Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  xiii.  6.6;  xx.  4.3. 

^^ZDPV  49  (1926),  26. 

^''C/S,  II,  1,  pi.  XLIX.  423. 

-^RB  43  (1934),  586,  figs.  9,  10,  and  pi.  XXXVI,  2.  The  one  at  Petra  is  unpublished. 

--J.  Starcky,  in  Bible  et  Terre  Sainte,  74  (1965),  p.  10  above;  P.  Hammond,  BASOR 
192  (1968),  16-20.  One  could  compare  this  medallion  with  that  from  Qasr  Firaun  at 
Petra,  which  dates  from  the  first  century  B.C.;  Syria,  45  (1968),  p.  VII. 13. 

-''Suidas,  Lexicon,  s.v.  Theus  Ares. 

-*R.  Dussaud,  Notes  de  Mythologie  Syrienne,  p.  168;  J.  Starcky  DBS,  7,  col.  990.  For 
the  baetyl  of  Petra,  see  Dalman,  Petra,  p.  146,  fig.  69. 

"^Unpublished. 

-''Dalman,  Petra,  p.  312,  fig.  266.  The  same  symbol  is  foiuid  on  the  tombs  of 
Phrygia  (Asia  Minor);  cf.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hisloire  de  I'Art,  V,  p.  123,  fig.  75, 
who  interpret  it  as  a  phallic  symbol. 

-'Petra,  pp.  77ff.  The  baetyls  cited  by  J.  Starcky  (DBS  7,  col.  1009)  are  not  conical; 
they  have  rounded  summits  which  could  be  the  effect  of  wear,  but  they  do  not 
resemble  pyramids. 

="A.  Parrot,  Syria,  31  (1954),  p.  XIV. 1. 

-"T.  L.  Donaldson,  Architectura  Numismatica  (1965),  No.  30. 

™H.  C.  Butler,  The  Princeton  University  Archaeological  Expedition  to  Syria,  II, 
A,  p.  205  and  fig.  186. 
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■'^A.  Adriani,  Repertorio  d'Arte  dell'Egitto  Greco-Rontaiio,  C  I-II,  pi.  39,  figs.  145- 
146,  and  pi.  40. 

''-H.  Seyrig,  Antiquities  Syriennes,  VI,  p.  21  and  pi.  IX.2.  See  also  the  bronze 
reliquaries,  published  by  the  author,  ibid.,  p.  VIII. 

•^'Dated  now  in  the  5th-4th  centuries  B.C.  by  Dunand,  AAS  (1945-55),  pp.  200ff. 

^*"La  tour  funeraire  de  Syrie,"  Syria,  26  (1949),  282ff. 

=»E.  Will,  Syria,  31  (1954),  fig.  1. 

^^Esperandieu,  Bas-reliefs  de  la  Gaiile,  VI,  pp.  437ff. 

"'Syria,  31  (1954),  274fF. 

^Ibid.,  p.  274  and  note  1. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  284. 

"A.  Di  Vita,  Influences  grecques  et  traditions  orientates  dans  I'art  punique  de 
Tripolitaine  (Melanges  d'archeologie  et  d'histoire:  Ecole  Francais  de  Rome"  1.80; 
1968),  pp.  7ff. 

"It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  disk-shaped  metopes  are  found  on  such  monuments 
as  the  Soldier's  Tomb  (our  fig.  8),  the  Corinthian  Tomb,  the  Deir,  and  the  Tomb  of 
the  Lions,  all  of  which  are  rather  well  evolved.  The  mixture  of  styles  is  thus  in 
favor  of  a  late  date. 

^-H.  Kohl,  Kasr  Firaun  (1910),  fig.  16. 

^^The  two  steles  of  the  High  Place  (our  fig.  2)  are  sometimes  identified  as  baetyls 
(Starcky,  DBS  7,  col.  1009),  but  nothing  confirms  this  identification.  They  ought 
rather  to  be  compared  with  the  obelisks  of  Egyptian  temples  and  with  the  two 
columns  of  the  Jerusalem  temple. 
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Figure     1.  Petra;  commemorative  stele  drawn  on  the  rock. 


Figure     2.  The  two  obeHsks  of  the  High  Place  at  Petra. 
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Figure     3.  Nefesh  sculptured  in  Tomb  Figure     4.  Tomb  with  demi-merlons, 

No.  825  at  Petra.  No.  825. 


Figure     5.  Petra;  Obelisk  Tomb  (above)  and  Triclinium  (below). 
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Figure     6.  Marissa;  design  engraved 
on  a  lintel  in  a  tomb. 


Figure     7.  Nefesh  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tunnel  at  Petra. 


Figure     8.  Petra;  the  Soldier's  Tomb. 
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Figure     9.  Petra;  quadrangular  idol 
and  sculptured  medallion. 


Figure  10.  Seleucid  coin  from  Tarsus 
with  representation  of  a  monument. 


Figure  11.  Monument  of  Hermel  in 
Lebanon. 


Figure  12.  Nefesh  above  a  tomb  near 
the  Khazneh  of  Petra. 
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H.  ].  Franken 
AN  HONEST  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  FEVER 


T„ 


.HE  first  words  Paul  Lapp  said,  after  we  met  in  the  arrival 
hall  of  Amsterdam  Airport  in  April,  1970  were  that  he  had  two 
problems.  During  the  drive  to  Leiden  he  talked  about  the  prob- 
lem he  had  had  with  leaving  his  wife  and  children  behind  in  the 
States.  The  second  was  revealed  in  a  short  statement.  He  had  de- 
cided to  begin  a  new  excavation  on  Cyprus  although  he  knew  that 
it  would  take  him  about  ten  years  to  publish  his  Palestinian  ex- 
cavations. 

Paul  had  recently  written  a  review  of  Tell  Deir  "Alia,  Vol.  I  and 
on  his  way  to  Cyprus  he  stopped  in  Holland  to  see  what  progress 
we  had  made  in  the  development  of  the  method  of  pottery  study 
advocated  in  the  publication.  He  also  wanted  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bilities of  co-operation  in  that  field. 

During  his  short  visit  these  two  problems  were  constantly  on  his 
mind.  Obviously  he  was  enjoying  the  thought  that  next  time  his 
family  could  join  him.  He  tried  to  minimize  the  impact  the  new 
dig  would  have  on  his  obligations  to  publish  his  excavations,  and 
thus  tried  to  find  out  if  this  new  method  could  be  utilized  to  save 
time.  His  mind  worked  fast.  The  Cyprus  excavation  was  not  en- 
tirely a  new  chapter  in  his  research  program.  On  the  contrary,  it 
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was  very  closely  related  to  his  "Palestine:  Known  but  mostly  Un- 
known."^ After  reading  the  Deir  <^Alla  volume  he  had  criticized 
me  for  not  having  described  the  new  method  at  an  earlier  stage 
because  it  seemed  capable  of  providing  more  information  about 
the  past  than  he  had  thought  possible.  He  found  it  irritating  that 
he  could  have  done  some  things  better,  if  only  he  had  been  told 
in  time.  And  he  had  come  to  make  arrangements  for  testing  this 
approach  to  pottery  studies  on  his  new  excavation. 

Many  archaeologists  have  written  about  the  advances  made  in 
the  exploration  of  ancient  Palestine  and  about  the  many  results 
obtained.  Paul  had  also  written  a  survey  and  concluded  that  Pal- 
estine was  mostly  unknown — in  spite  of  all  the  effort  expended  in 
the  research.  For  this  he  blamed  archaeology,  lack  of  co-ordination, 
and  lack  of  courage  to  break  with  obsolete  methods.  He  once 
wrote:  "With  rapidly  improving  dig  techniques  and  a  spate  of 
potential  new  analytic  techniques,  it  is  difficult  to  see  Palestinian 
archaeology,  in  its  current  state  of  disarray  in  any  other  role  than 
falling  farther  and  farther  behind  current  scientific  standards. 
Short  of  an  agreement  on  radically  improved  standards  by  an 
international  congress  of  Palestinian  excavators,  the  prospect 
ahead  is  dismal."^ 

I  would  not  agree  with  the  last  words  quoted  here.  I  do  think 
that  Palestinian  archaeology  is  falling  very  fast  behind  current 
scientific  standards  (but  one  has  to  know  a  little  about  those  stand- 
ards in  order  to  see  how  fast  the  discrepancy  is  growing).  But  I  am 
also  convinced  that  the  young  generation  is  going  to  make  a  revo- 
lution very  soon.  In  so  far  my  views  are  not  only  radical  but  those 
of  a  revolutionary.  In  the  same  pages  where  Paul  expressed  his 
pessimism  about  the  future  of  Palestinian  archaeology,  he  wrote: 
"I  have  debated  whether  to  caricature  Franken's  views  as  radical 
or  revolutionary."  To  me  this  was  a  puzzling  statement  and  I 
blamed  it  on  my  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  language.  Now, 
after  his  death,  I  have  to  admit  that  his  words  are  a  mystery  to 
me,  because  I  cannot  read  them  without  substituting  for  my  name 
his  own. 

One  thing,  however,  is  not  a  mystery.  Every  real  revolution 
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sooner  or  later  kills  off  the  ones  who  initiated  it.  I  have  seen  this 
too  often  and  it  is  a  lesson  of  history.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with 
Paul?  I  am  not  going  to  find  out  whether  these  words  are  his 
psychological  projection  or  my  own.  I  shall  not  try  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  but  rather  try  to  explain  what  makes  it  a  mystery. 

How  right  was  Paul  when  he  risked  conflicts  while  insisting  on 
quality  in  archaeology  as  he  saw  it?  Was  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
preach  incessantly  the  necessary  improvements  to  be  made  in  ex- 
cavation work?  And  quite  apart  from  that,  was  he  justified  in  exe- 
cuting such  a  large  program  of  digging  in  and  around  the  Pales- 
tinian scenery,  instead  of  doing  more  homework?  Paul  was  very 
much  aware  of  these  critical  questions.  He  applied  them  in  his 
commitment  to  the  new  Cyprus  enterprise,  and  although  he  talked 
about  it  without  any  attempt  to  convince  me,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  at  all  seem  to  be  deceiving  himself. 

What  then  was  the  driving  force?  There  is  no  reason  to  compare 
him  with  the  "minor  poets";  his  inspiration  to  archaeology  was  of 
a  high  quality.  During  only  twelve  years  Paul  Lapp  published  a 
great  number  of  very  thorough  studies  in  which  he  showed  knowl- 
edge of  the  relevant  literature.  It  shows  him  as  a  hard  working 
man.  It  also  shows  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  epigoni.  At  a  very 
early  stage  of  his  archaeological  career  he  questioned  the  estab- 
lished methods  of  excavation,  and  began  to  rethink  methodology. 
One  hot  summer  day  he  pulled  a  ladder  up  against  a  vertical  earth 
wall,  and  started  to  draw  the  remaining  section  over  and  through 
the  east  gate  of  Tell  Balatah.  Afterwards  he  had  pickman  Saleh 
from  Jericho  cut  it  back  one  half  meter  extracting  from  each  level 
the  sherds  as  they  went  along.  I  remember  seeing  him  pointing 
out  to  Saleh  (whom  he  had  handpicked  from  the  most  experienced 
pickmen  from  Miss  Kenyon's  excavation)  what  exactly  to  remove 
while  making  his  notes.  This  was  almost  a  symbolic  scene.  That 
section  had  been  drawn  by  a  very  competent  and  highly  experi- 
enced architect  and  the  drawing  was  readily  available.  From  his 
own  growing  experience  Paul  Lapp  had  to  question  the  procedure, 
to  make  up  his  own  mind,  to  find  out  for  himself.  He  made  no 
secret  of  it.  Some  of  his  fellow  field  assistants  did  not  appreciate 
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this  "demonstration."  But  was  it  meant  to  be  one?  I  still  think 
that  Paul,  after  comparing  the  results  of  this  attempt  to  finally  i 
settle  a  long  drawn  out  discussion  between  archaeologists,  felt  that 
he  had  done  the  right  thing,  and  that  it  helped  him  to  decide  to 
go  right  ahead  in  his  own  way,  once  he  had  a  chance.  He  was  a 
Lutheran,  and  having  been  brought  up  as  a  Lutheran  myself  in  the 
continental  European  tradition  before  and  during  World  War  II, 
I  too  was  not  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  "demonstration."  Yet  I 
always  felt  that  his  was  the  right  mentality  in  archaeology.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  always  right.  I  was  often  inclined  to 
question  his  tactics,  his  "rushing"  from  one  site  to  another,  but 
then,  I  had  to  admit  that  his  knowledge  was  better  suited  to  do  so 
than  mine  was.  But  this  is  not  the  most  important  aspect. 

What  struck  me  again  when  we  last  met,  was  that  "archaeolog- 
ical fever"  had  struck  him,  which  in  this  case  was  a  point  in  his 
favour,  because  it  had  struck  him  in  the  right  way.  He  had  a  vision 
not  born  of  the  fever  of  those  who  want  to  be  known  for  their 
famous  and  important  achievements  in  every  aspect  of  the  field. 
Paul  Lapp  laid  down  a  definite  program  when  writing  about 
Palestine  ".  .  .  mostly  Unknown."  For  him  this  program  had  two 
sides.  Every  shovel  full  of  dirt  contains  more  information  than  has 
been  recognized,  and  Paul  was  prepared  to  go  more  than  an  extra 
mile  to  defend  anyone  who  had  discovered  or  was  practising  a 
more  effective  method  of  extracting  evidence  from  the  soil.  But 
still  he  did  not  follow  like  a  domesticated  creature;  he  was  able  to 
sort  out  new  methods,  fit  them  into  his  own  vision,  and  apply  them 
as  seemed  best  to  him.  He  was  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  work  has  to  be  redone,  so  much  archaeological  history  has 
to  be  rewritten.  Moreover  he  realized  that  more  can  be  done  more 
efficiently  by  careful  planning  and  co-operation  as  to  where  and 
how  answers  to  important  questions  might  be  found  and  with  less 
concern  for  originality.  He  believed  that  the  use  of  faulty  methods 
should  no  longer  be  allowed.  He  also  knew  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  dig  every  single  site  to  make  substantial  progress  in  solving 
crucial  problems.  In  all  this  he  realized  how  much  archaeology 
could  contribute  to  biblical  studies  and  likewise  how  far  away  we 
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archaeologists  are  from  rendering  this  service  in  the  appropriate 
way. 

Was  Paul  Lapp  right  in  taking  on  a  new  responsibility?  The 
sudden  end  of  it  bears  no  evidence  for  the  answer.  Tomorrow  is 
the  unknown  day  for  every  single  one  of  us.  But  in  a  very  personal, 
yet  none  the  less  objective  way,  he  did  what  he  had  to  do.  Regard- 
less of  the  "circumstantial  evidence,"  underneath  it  all  was  this 
very  sane  fever  to  produce  relevant  and  true  evidence  that  could 
elucidate  problems  related  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
A  true  vision  had  shaped  his  love  for  the  Bible,  and  this  is  what  he 
pursued,  if  not  what  moved  him.  And  he  was  certainly  right  in  his 
criticism  of  even  the  best  of  his  contemporary  colleagues.  Reading 
the  reviews  he  wrote  of  other  people's  work,  one  is  struck  by  his 
capacity  of  saying  exactly  what  he  thought,  yet  finding  the  words 
of  praise  for  what  he  could  recommend  as  the  right  and  proper 
attitude  in  both  field  work  and  publishing  methods. 

Palestinian  and  Near  Eastern  archaeology  is  on  the  whole  be- 
hind schedule.  Many  excavators  are  unaware  of  the  developments 
of  archaeo-anthropological  research  as  now  practised  in  the  archae- 
ology of  the  New  World  and  prehistoric  Europe.  Why  did  Paul 
practically  canonize  Deir  ''Alia,  Vol.  I  when  he  wrote  his  review? 
I  myself  was  not  aware  of  such  splendours  when  struggling  through 
the  records,  and  certainly  not  after  I  had  seen  it  in  print.  It  struck 
me  that  Paul  so  inuch  stressed  the  fact  that  "ancient  man"  came  to 
life  through  the  technical  paraphernalia  in  that  volume.  And  still, 
whatever  the  contribution  to  understanding  ancient  life  may  be, 
I  feel  that  he  was  right.  I  think  that  typology,  technology,  topog- 
raphy, and  so  many  other  aspects,  are  highly  important.  But  the 
archaeologist  who  loses  himself  in  these  aspects  of  our  discipline, 
misses  the  point  altogether.  We  do  not  have  to  look  in  vain  for 
anthropological  evidence.  Prehistory  has  long  since  shown  how 
much  can  be  found  out  about  daily  life  of  a  people  who  vanished 
completely  from  the  records  of  written  history.  Why  is  it  that  Mrs. 
Haelbeck's  excavation  of  neolithic  Beidha  has  given  such  a  full 
picture  of  the  biome  and  habitat,  and  the  ecology  of  that  way-out 
village  in  the  desert,  yet  we  have  no  information  about  any  Israel- 
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ite  village?  What  does  it  mean  that  we  find  a  few  precious  objects, 
obtained  by  trade  from  Persia  in  the  time  after  the  Exile,  if  we 
don't  know  the  daily  diet,  much  less  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
economy  of  the  people  who  returned  to  the  land  of  their  fathers? 
Some  "modern"  techniques  and  disciplines  that  have  come  to  the 
aid  of  archaeology  are  neither  modern  nor  have  they  been  called  in 
recently.  Analysis  of  skeletal  remains  of  animals  is  a  long  standing 
practice  in  pre-historic  archaeology.  But  it  is  not  a  generally  ac- 
cepted method  in  Palestinian  historic  archaeology  to  keep  every  bit 
of  bone  that  could  be  studied  for  analysis.  Bones  usually  do  not 
provide  us  with  evidence  for  close  dating.  Pottery  is  kept  for  that 
purpose.  But  archaeology  has  not  even  put  pottery  study  to  its  full 
use.  How  many  and  what  kinds  of  household  pots  were  used  by  an 
average  Israelite  family  in  a  country  town?  A  simple  question.  Yet 
the  answer  could  give  us  information  about  what  was  going  on  in 
the  "kitchen"  every  day.  The  material  evidence  for  this  study  has 
been  excavated  in  many  places,  but  for  the  most  part  thrown  away. 
Only  what  seemed  useful  for  typology  and  subsequently  for  dating 
purposes  was  kept — not  the  primary,  but  the  derived  evidence  was 
sought.  The  bones  found  in  large  quantities  were  mostly,  if  not 
all,  thrown  away  with  the  rest  of  the  dirt.  No  great  predecessor 
published  a  full  list  of  all  the  mammals  found  at  a  site. — So  why 
should  we?  Did  the  Israelites  not  hunt  for  food? 

Sometimes  it  looks  as  though  that  immense  stream  of  advanced 
archaeological  studies  related  to  anthropology  passes  unnoticed, 
or  has  no  relation  to  the  purpose  of  Palestinian  archaeology.  One 
makes  one's  own  typologies,  one  compares  pottery,  one  writes  ar- 
ticles about  the  main  topics,  just  like  the  pre-World  War  II  gener- 
ation of  archaeologists.  A  vast  wealth  of  new  information  has  come 
to  light,  so  we  are  told.  This  means  that  more  sites  have  been  par- 
tially excavated,  accompanied  by  the  subsequent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  objects  that  goes  with  the  growing  size  and  power  of  the 
bulldozer.  The  use  of  the  "Wheeler  method"  is  still  being  dis- 
cussed as  though  it  were  a  new  type  of  electric  razor.  The  advance 
is  quantitative  not  qualitative.  The  use  of  CI 4  dates  for  the  bibli- 
cal period  looks  advanced,  but  it  means  very  little  as  long  as  the 
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60%  margin  of  certainty  is  something  between  ±  50-60  years  for 
the  first  millennium  B.C.  What  is  the  value  of  knowing  the  micro- 
fauna  in  grit  temper  used  by  certain  potters,  if  it  neither  helps  to 
define  the  potter's  tradition  nor  the  relation  of  that  tradition  to  a 
culture?  If  Myocene  rock  is  found  in  pottery,  it  is  because  the 
potters  used  lime  as  a  tempering  material.  They  did  not  ask 
whether  it  came  from  the  right  geological  period.  All  they  wanted 
was  to  use  the  right  kind  of  stone  for  the  preparation  of  the  clays. 
If  Eocene  rock  was  better  suited  to  their  needs  than  Myocene  rock, 
they  would  have  looked  for  it,  provided  they  could  have  seen  the 
difference.  The  question  then  would  be:  why  is  there  a  different 
reaction  when  mixed  with  clay  and  fired?  That  makes  some  sense. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for  analyzing  tempering  materials  in 
pottery,  but  the  very  first  reason  for  doing  so  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned:  what  does  it  do  to  the  clay?  What  difference  does  it 
make  if  other  rock  is  used?  Why  is  it  added  anyway?  Nevertheless 
one  goes  on  describing  grit  as  large,  medium,  fine,  grey,  black,  or 
white.  Has  anyone  ever  attempted  to  computerize  this  information 
about  grit  in  order  to  make  a  better  typology?  Since  it  plays  such 
a  large  part  in  Palestinian  pottery  descriptions,  it  is  time  to  start 
doing  something  with  it.  Unless  of  course,  one  finds  out  that  grit 
has  no  meaning  at  all. 

The  archaeologist  publishes  his  excavation  solving  historical 
problems  as  he  goes  along.  There  is  nothing  against  that.  However, 
the  basic  evidence  found  in  the  soil  is  not  primarily  about  the 
events  of  history,  but  about  daily  life  fossilized  by  these  events. 
We  know  that  there  were  rich  people  living  in  palaces  in  biblical 
times  in  Palestine.  So  one  tries  to  find  their  palaces,  their  treasures 
and  their  footsteps,  as  though  that  were  the  best  information  to  be 
obtained.  They  were  mostly  the  wicked  in  the  eyes  of  the  biblical 
prophets,  but  one  is  prepared  to  be  lenient  about  that  aspect — at 
least  they  had  a  culture.  Consequently  we  don't  know  how  poor 
the  poor  were,  those  Children  of  Israel  who  were  faithful  to  the 
Law.  Their  ramshackle  houses  one  can  hardly  find,  their  villages 
remain  unknown,  and  farmhouses  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  ex- 
isted. How  then  did  they  live? 
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Paul  Lapp  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  something  in  biblical  ar- 
chaeology had  gone  wrong.  He  may  not  have  asked  the  questions 
that  have  been  asked  here,  he  may  have  worded  differently  what 
worried  him  in  the  Palestinian  field,  but  he  was  searching  and 
pioneering  for  a  new  track  in  the  field.  He  knew  that  new  ground 
had  to  be  broken.  He  was  too  honest  to  be  satisfied  with  second 
rate,  obsolete  archaeological  thinking.  In  his  career  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  Amman  he  more  and  more  became  a  radical,  in  the  sense 
of  a  pure  scientist  who  develops  his  own  methods  of  working  with 
the  material.  While  developing  and  building  his  scientific  con- 
sciousness he  sometimes  found  himself  divorced  from  the  main 
stream  of  the  quiet,  amiable,  and  picturesque  archaeological  world 
in  which  he  used  to  move.  But  the  professional  honesty  of  the  sci- 
entist had  taken  possession  of  him  and  he  did  not  retreat.  What  he 
did  was  considered  revolutionary  in  that  small  world  where  people 
are  so  kind  and  always  agree  with  each  other  on  what  ought  to  be 
the  right  mentality  and  attitude.  Paul  said  things  about  the  quality 
of  work  which  one  should  not  say.  Because  of  his  professional  hon- 
esty as  a  scientist,  his  belief  in  archaeology,  his  passion  for  the 
Bible,  his  personality,  and  his  high  qualifications,  Paul  dared  to 
be  unpopular.  He  may  not  have  been  a  revolutionary  by  nature, 
but  he  was  destined  to  become  a  controversial  man  from  whom 
revolutions  take  inspiration. 

He  was  also  too  honest  to  deceive  himself  about  his  relation  to 
the  suppressed  people  in  occupied  Palestine.  The  fate  of  antiqui- 
ties in  that  same  territory  was  something  which  he  also  could  not 
bear.  He  said  so  and  wrote  it  for  the  public.  It  was  this  same  un- 
compromising and  powerful  character  that  made  him  protest 
against  the  violation  of  international  laws  concerning  occupied 
territories.  His  honesty  in  scientific  matters  was  not  divorced  from 
matters  of  daily  life.  He  could  not  possibly  have  made  himself  ac- 
cepted by  the  occupying  administration  when  he  started  to  tell 
them  what  they  should  not  do.  He  refused  to  be  tactful  under 
those  circumstances  and  he  was  right.  He  would  neither  betray  his 
friends  nor  his  archaeological  principles.  * 

Paul   Lapp  very  rightly  doubted  whether   Israel   would   take 
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proper  care  of  the  relics  of  three  great  religions,  including  its  own. 
He  saw  no  guarantee  that  faulty  methods  of  digging  would  ever 
reveal  true  situations,  not  even  if  they  were  deposits  left  behind 
by  ancient  Israelites.  What  else  could  he  have  thought?  If  Arm- 
strong's trumpet,  "The  Plain  Truth"  had  not  been  involved,  he 
would  not  have  reacted  differently. 

However  much  one  may  regret  the  fact  that  I'histoire  se  repete, 
one  can  only  deeply  admire  the  man  who  risked  to  become  a  per- 
sona non  grata  on  the  grounds  that  he  fought  against  all  corrup- 
tion as  he  had  learned  to  understand  it.  Some  may  think  of  him  as 
a  difficult  character.  Thinking  of  Paul  in  the  conditions  under 
which  he  lived,  first  in  Jordan,  then  in  occupied  territory,  one 
feels  that  this  is  not  a  fair  judgment.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he 
tried  to  be  honest.  Since  he  was  also  a  very  gifted  man,  he  could 
be  difficult  depending  on  the  situation.  He  could  not  escape  the 
difficult  situations. 

When  he  was  exploring  new  ways  in  the  field  of  Palestinian 
archaeology,  he  was  entering  a  jungle.  Likewise  when  he  lived  in 
occupied  territory  after  the  June  war,  he  found  himself  equally 
trapped  in  a  jungle.  His  untimely  death  probably  reflects  ade- 
quately the  chances  of  surviving  the  jungle  for  a  man  who  is  as 
honest  as  Paul  was.  This  is  the  mystery  which  can  not  be  solved. 
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T  is  well  known  that  the  Gospel  portrait  of  Jesus  has  similari- 
ties to  the  picture  of  Elijah  in  the  Books  of  Kings. ^  Often  the 
discussions  of  resemblances  between  Jesus  and  Elijah  recognize, 
in  passing,  that  some  of  the  parallels  cited  are  more  precisely  to 
the  Elisha  stories;  but  such  recognition  is  usually  accompanied 
with  the  note  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  can  be  treated  under  the  one 
heading  because  Elisha  was  the  disciple  of  Elijah.  While  this  ob- 
servation is  not  without  truth,  recently  I  have  come  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  confusing  the  resemblances  between  Jesus  and  Elijah 
with  the  resemblances  between  Jesus  and  Elisha.-  The  desire  to 
keep  these  resemblances  distinct  is  a  reflection  of  two  questions  that 
have  occurred  to  me.  First,  in  early  Christian  speculation  about 
Jesus,  was  there  a  stage  when  he  was  given  an  Elisha  role  rather 
than  (or  before  receiving)  an  Elijah  role?''  Second,  is  it  precisely 
the  Elisha  cycle  of  miracles  that  gives  us  our  best  OT  analogue 
for  the  collected  miracles  of  Jesus?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  is  no  extensive  literature  that  concentrates  on  the  parallels 
between  Jesus  and  Elisha,  and  what  is  offered  here  can  be  only  a 
prolegomenon  to  future  study  that  may  answer  these  two  ques- 
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tions.  An  investigation  that  involves  both  Testaments  seems  a  not 
too  inappropriate  offering  to  the  memory  of  Paul  Lapp,  a  good 
friend  from  student  days  shared  in  the  Oriental  Seminary  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  made  his  most  enduring  contri- 
bution in  the  archaeology  of  the  inter-testamental  period. 

WAS  JESUS  EVER  CAST  IN  AN  ELISHA  ROLE? 

Let  me  begin  with  a  few  remarks  about  the  tendency  to  at- 
tribute an  Elijah  role  to  John  the  Baptist.  There  may  well  be  a 
historical  reminiscence  behind  John  1:19-21  which  recounts  the, 
attempts  of  the   Baptist's  contemporaries   to  categorize   him   in, 
terms  of  well-known  eschatological  expectations:  Is  he  the  Messiah,! 
or  perhaps  Elijah,  or  even  the  Prophet-like-Moses?  In  answer  the| 
Baptist  does  not  claim  for  himself  any  of  these  familiar  roles;^ 
rather  he  interprets  his  mission  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  byj 
the  Qumran  sectarians  to  explain  why  they  had  withdrawn  into; 
the  remote  Dead  Sea  region,  namely,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord.^  As  for  what  the  Baptist  thought  about  Elijah,  there  is  the 
interesting  suggestion  of  John  A.  T.  Robinson  that  the  Baptist 
expected  Elijah  as  the  one  who  would  come  after  him.^  Never 
theless,  whatever  the  Baptist  may  have  thought  about  himself  j 
(and  about  Elijah),  after  his  death  his  disciples  identified  theiij 
master  in  terms  of  the  more  common  Jewish  expectations.  If,  asj 
commonly  proposed,   there  is  a  polemic  in  the  Fourth   Gospell 
against  the  non-Christian  followers  of  the  Baptist,  then  the  Gos-l 
pel's  insistence  that  the  Baptist  never  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,; 
or  Elijah,  or  the  Prophet-like-Moses  may  be  an  indication  that 
such  identifications  were  being  made  by  the  Baptist's  followers.' 
We  have  also  the  later  evidence  of  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Recog- 
nitions^ that  the  sectarians  who  followed  the  Baptist  maintained 
that  their  master,  and  not  Jesus,  was  the  Messiah.  There  is  less 
evidence  that  these  sectarians  identified  the  Baptist  as  Elijah,  but 
in  the  Syriac  form  of  the  Recognitions,  i  54,  the  Baptist  is  pic 
tured  as  being  hidden  away,  presumably  to  return  like  Elijah. 

Whether  or  not  the  Baptist's  followers  who  did  not  accept  Jesu' 
identified  the  Baptist  as  Elijah,^  Christians,   including  some  ol 
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John's  followers  who  became  Christian,  certainly  did  make  this 
identification.  It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  how  quickly  they  did  so. 
In  Matthew  11:14  and  17:12-13  the  identification  of  the  Baptist 
as  having  an  Elijah  role  is  placed  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  but  the  lack 
of  this  explicit  identification  in  the  corresponding  passages  of  the 
other  Gospels  (Lk.  7:27-30;  Mk.  9:13)  suggests  that  Matthew  may 
have  attributed  to  Jesus  an  insight  of  the  early  Church.  It  is  usu- 
ally explained  that  the  Christian  attribution  of  the  role  of  Elijah 
to  the  Baptist  was  part  of  the  development  of  christological  re- 
flection whereby  Jesus  was  identified  as  the  Messiah — if  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  then  the  Baptist  could  be  understood  to  have  played 
the  role  of  Elijah  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah. ^°  How- 
ever, may  there  not  have  been  another  and  perhaps  more  primitive 
analogy  used  by  the  early  Church  to  explain  the  relationship  be- 
tween John  the  Baptist  (=Elijah)  and  Jesus,  namely,  that  Jesus 
was  to  the  Baptist  as  Elisha^^  was  to  Elijah? 

An  affirmative  answer  would  have  to  overcome  at  least  two  pre- 
liminary objections.  First,  it  seems  impossible  that  Christians 
could  have  attributed  an  Elisha  role  to  Jesus  because  that  would 
have  made  him  inferior  to  the  Baptist  who  had  an  Elijah  role. 
One  response  to  this  objection  is  that  the  conception  of  Jesus  in 
an  Elisha  role  may  have  arisen  very  early,  at  the  time  when  the 
followers  of  the  Baptist  who  were  attracted  to  Jesus  did  not  yet 
fully  appreciate  the  greatness  of  Jesus,  so  that  in  their  minds  the 
figure  of  the  Baptist  may  still  have  overshadowed  the  figure  of 
Jesus.  (Indeed  such  an  estimation  may  have  persisted  in  the 
minds  of  the  followers  of  the  Baptist  who  ultimately  did  not  accept 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  who,  in  face  of  Christian  polemics, 
turned  hostile  to  Jesus.)  Yet  the  true  answer  to  the  objection  I 
have  raised  may  lie  in  another  direction,  namely,  that  a  compari- 
son between  Elisha  and  Elijah  roles  would  not  necessarily  imply 
that  Jesus  was  inferior  to  the  Baptist.  Taking  seriously  the  scene 
in  II  Kings  2:9-12  where  Elisha  was  granted  a  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  Elijah,  Jewish  tradition  seemingly  interpreted  this 
grant  in  terms  of  twice  as  much  power.  In  his  digest  of  Jewish 
legends,  L.  Ginzberg  reports:  "Elijah's  promise  to  bestow  a  double 
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portion  of  his  wondrous  spirit  upon  his  disciple  was  realized  in- 
stantaneously. During  his  life  Elisha  performed  sixteen  miracles, 
and  eight  was  all  his  master  had  performed."^-  Some  of  the  indi- 
vidual miracles  of  Elisha  were  noted  as  greater  than  the  miracles 
of  Elijah.  Thus,  the  attribution  of  an  Elisha  role  to  Jesus  need  not 
have  been  a  derogation,  but  rather  a  recognition  that  more  of  the 
spirit  of  God  had  come  upon  him.^^  Second,  a  more  serious  objec- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Jewish  specu- 
lations about  the  return  of  Elijah,  there  was  no  speculation  about 
Elisha — obviously  because  Elisha's  death  was  reported  in  the  Bible 
while  Elijah's  was  not."  Therefore,  in  the  eschatological  reflec- 
tions of  Jesus'  time  we  are  not  sure  of  any  predisposition  for 
thinking  of  Jesus  in  an  Elisha  role.  Whether  without  this  predis- 
position the  Elisha  parallels  cited  below  would  have  been  so  ap-: 
parent  as  to  suggest  Elisha  typology  I  am  not  certain. 

Once  there  was  the  attribution  of  an  Elijah  role  to  the  Baptist,! 
some  parallels  between  Jesus  and  Elisha  must  have  been  obvious. ^^ 
Jesus'  career  began  when  he  underwent  John's  baptism  in  the 
Jordan,  and  at  that  time  the  heavens  were  divided  and  the  spirit 
descended  upon  him.  It  was  in  the  same  Jordan  area  that  Elisha 
was  made  the  successor  of  Elijah,  receiving  the  double  portion 
of  Elijah's  spirit.  After  the  fiery  chariot  had  appeared  and  Elijah 
was  swept  up  to  heaven,  the  guild  prophets  recognized  that  Elisha 
had  received  Elijah's  spirit  by  the  fact  that  Elisha  could  divide  the 
Jordan  and  cross  over  the  river  (II  Kgs.  2:14-15).  Against  the 
apparent  similarities  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Baptist  did  not 
pass  from  the  scene  when  he  baptized  Jesus,  while  Elijah  was  seen 
no  more,  once  his  mantle  and  spirit  passed  on  to  Elisha.  Also  it 
may  be  argued  that  Jesus  did  not  continue  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  in  the  same  way  in  which  Elisha  continued  the  ministry  of 
Elijah.  However,  the  differences  are  not  really  so  great.  There  is 
evidence  in  John  3:22-26  that  for  a  while  Jesus  did  engage  in  a 
baptizing  ministry  similar  to  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  and  thus 
would  have  been  seen  as  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist.  The  arrest  of  the 
Baptist  and  the  consequent  ending  of  his  public  career  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  for  Jesus'  shift  to  his  own  distinct  ministry  of 
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preaching  (Mk.  1:14;  Mt.  4:12).  And  so  in  the  public  estimation  it 
may  have  appeared  that  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  were  in  a 
tandem  relationship  like  that  between  Elisha  and  Elijah.  The  idea 
3£  succession  would  have  been  reinforced  by  the  fact  reported  in 
;he  Fourth  Gospel  that  some  of  the  Baptist's  disciples  followed 
fesus/^  and  this  incident  may  be  compared  to  the  guild  prophets' 
icknowledgment  of  Elisha  as  heir  to  Elijah. 

If  one  considers  the  general  outline  of  the  career  of  Jesus,  it  is 
interesting  how  much  closer  that  career  is  to  the  Elisha  pattern 
:han  to  the  Elijah  pattern.  Elijah  in  the  Books  of  Kings  is  a  soli- 
tary figure  who  by  dress  and  life-style  seems  to  be  an  outsider  to 
the  ordinary  Israelite  life  of  his  times,  while  Elisha  is  surrounded 
by  his  followers  among  the  prophets  and  moves  among  the  people. 
'Elisha  was  always  ready  to  help  the  poor  and  the  needy."^'''  A 
similar  contrast  of  life-styles  is  made  between  the  Baptist  and 
fesus — the  Baptist  who  wears  garments  similar  to  those  of  Elijah^^ 
is  an  ascetic,  while  Jesus  eats  and  drinks  with  other  men  (Lk.  7:33- 
34;  Mt.  11:18-19)  and  has  a  special  tenderness  towards  the  needy 
md  the  outcasts.  Elisha,  although  most  often  associated  with  Sa- 
maria, is  pictured  as  traveling  around  the  Northern  Kingdom 
(Shunem,  Gilgal,  Jericho,  Dothan)  and  thus  offers  a  better  paral- 
lel than  does  Elijah  for  Jesus'  peripatetic  ministry  in  Galilee  and, 
en  passant,  in  Samaria. 

Performing  miracles  constitutes  a  substantial  part  of  the  career 
Di  Jesus  as  narrated  in  the  Gospels,^^  and  it  is  in  respect  to  mir- 
acles that  we  find  the  closest  similarities  between  Jesus  and  Elisha. 
As  often  noted,  in  the  OT  only  the  Elijah  and  the  Elisha  cycles 
offer  a  good  parallel  for  the  type  of  miracles  attributed  to  Jesus 
in  the  Gospels. ^°  Indeed,  Luke  4:25-27  would  have  Jesus  himself 
compare  his  actions  to  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Actually,  how- 
ever, Elisha  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  miraculous  than 
is  Elijah.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  fact,  already  noted, 
that  almost  twice  as  many  miracles  are  attributed  to  Elisha,  but 
also  from  the  evaluation  of  Elisha  that  appears  in  later  works. 
Elijah  was  remembered  for  several  great  deeds:  he  brought  fire 
down  from  heaven  and  crushed  the  priests  of  Baal;  he  was  taken 
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up  to  heaven  and  would  return  again.  Elisha  emerges  more  clearly 
as  a  wonder  worker;  his  miracles,  narrated  in  profusion,^!  run 
through  his  whole  career  and  are  the  actions  that  constitute  his 
relations  to  other  men.  In  Sirach  48:12-14  it  is  said  that  Elisha 
"wrought  many  marvels  by  his  mere  word  .  .  .  nothing  was  beyond 
his  power  ...  in  life  he  performed  wonders,  and  after  death,  mar-i 
velous  deeds."  Josephus,  Antiquities,  IX,  viii  6  (#182),  reports: 
"Through  his  prophetic  power  he  performed  astonishing  and  mar- 
velous deeds  which  were  held  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  glorious 
memory." 

Thus,  there  are  similarities  between  the  careers  of  Elisha  and 
Jesus  that  explain  why  early  Christians  could  easily  have  cast^ 
Jesus  in  an  Elisha  role.  However,  so  far  as  I  can  see  from  this  pre-t 
liminary  survey,  the  evidence  does  not  go  beyond  the  possible,  for 
we  do  not  have  in  our  documents  any  clear  proof  that  such  am 
attribution  was  made.  Yet  the  last  point  raised,  namely,  the  cycles: 
of  miracles  in  the  stories  of  Elisha  and  of  Jesus,  needs  to  be  investi-i 
gated  now  in  more  detail.  The  parallels  I  shall  point  out  below i 
make  the  hypothesis  of  an  Elisha  role  for  Jesus  more  plausible.  \ 
But,  independently  of  that  question,  these  parallels  will  open  up 
the  possibility  that  the  Elisha  narratives  influenced  the  formation 
of  at  least  part  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 

IS  THE  ELISHA  CYCLE  AN  ANALOGUE  FOR  THE  GOSPEL 
ACCOUNTS  OF  JESUS'  MIRACLES? 

In  the  cycles  of  wondrous  deeds  attributed  to  Elisha  and  to 
Jesus,  there  are  a  few  miracles  that  offer  close  parallels  in  signifi- 
cant details.  The  miraculous  cure  of  leprosy,  which  has  its  most 
famous  OT  attestation  in  the  story  of  Elisha  and  Naaman,  is 
characteristic  of  Jesus'  ministry  (Mk.  1:40-45  and  par,;  Mt.  11:4-5 
and  Lk.  7:21-22).  In  Luke  4:27  Jesus  himself  is  quoted  as  calling 
attention  to  the  Naaman  antecedent.  Moreover,  the  story  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers  in  Luke  17:11-19  seems  to  echo  thai 
Naaman  story  of  II  Kings  5  in  the  following  points:  (a)  Naaman 
visits  Elisha  in  Samaria,  while  the  Lucan  story  takes  place  between 
Samaria  and  Galilee  and  the  one  leper  who  returns  to  give  thanks 
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is  a  Samaritan;  (b)  Naaman  is  told  to  go  wash  in  the  Jordan,  while 
the  Lucan  lepers  are  told  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests  so  that 
they  are  cleansed  on  the  way — in  neither  case  is  there  a  cure  in  the 
presence  of  the  healer;  (c)  both  Naaman  and  the  Samaritan  return 
to  thank  the  healer;  (d)  Elisha  says  to  Naaman,  "Go  in  peace," 
while  Jesus  says  to  the  healed  Samaritan,  "Go  your  way";  (e)  Naa- 
man, a  foreigner,  praises  God,  "Now  I  know  that  there  is  no  God 
in  all  the  earth  except  in  Israel"  (II  Kgs.  5:15),  while  Jesus  says  of 
the  Samaritan,  "Did  no  one  return  and  give  praise  to  God  except 
this  foreign er?"22 

Among  the  various  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus'  multiplication  of 
the  loaves,  that  of  John  6:1-15  is  particularly  close  to  the  story  of 
Elisha's  multiplication  of  twenty  loaves  for  one  hundred  men 
(II  Kgs.  4:42-44).^^  Note  the  following  points:  (a)  barley  loaves 
are  involved;  (b)  there  is  a  "boy"  on  the  scene;^^  (c)  the  objection 
voiced  to  Elisha  in  vs.  43,  "How  am  I  to  set  this  before  a  hundred 
men?"  resembles  the  objection  in  vs.  9  of  John,  "What  good  is  that 
for  so  many?"^^ 

The  resuscitation  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  (Lk.  7:11-17) 
has  parallels  both  to  Elijah's  resuscitation  of  the  son  of  the  widow 
of  Zarephath  (I  Kgs.  17:17-24)  and  to  Elisha's  resuscitation  of  the 
son  of  the  Shunammite  (II  Kgs.  4:18-37),^^  although  in  this  in- 
stance the  Elijah  parallels  are  stronger  than  the  Elisha  parallels.^^ 
The  Lucan  narrative  is  closer  to  the  Elisha  rather  than  to  the 
Elijah  story  in  these  details:  (a)  the  location  at  Nain  which  is  very 
close  to  Shunem;  (b)  the  fact  that  Elisha  comes  to  the  woman  from 
a  distance  and  is  not  residing  with  her. 

In  the  three  parallels  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
there  is  a  substantial  similarity  between  the  Elisha  miracles  and 
those  of  Jesus.  I  am  very  dubious  about  other  suggested  parallels 
where  there  is  not  much  similarity  in  the  persons  or  main  circum- 
stances involved  in  the  miracles  and  the  resemblance  rests  on 
rather  incidental  details.  For  instance,  a  parallel  has  been  sug- 
gested between  the  healing  of  the  leprosy  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian 
royal  official,  and  the  healing  of  the  5}'ro-Phoenician  woman's 
daughter,  who  was  possessed  by  an  unclean  spirit  (Mk.  7:24-30); 
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or  between  the  healing  of  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  and  the  healing 
of  the  serious  sickness  of  the  royal  official's  son  (Jn.  4:46-54). 
Again  a  similarity  that  is  not  coincidental  has  been  suggested  be- 
tween Elisha's  resuscitation  of  the  Shunammite's  son  and  Jesus' 
resuscitation  of  Lazarus  on  the  grounds  that  both  prophetic  figures 
were  friendly  with  the  family  involved  and  that  the  women  af- 
fected collapsed  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet  (II  Kgs.  4.27;  Jn. 
ll:32).-« 

If  we  move  from  similarities  of  detail  in  the  description  of  the 
miracles  to  more  general  similarities  in  the  type  of  miracles,  we 
also  find  parallels  (even  beyond  the  healing  of  lepers,  the  multi- 
plication of  loaves,  and  the  resuscitations  already  mentioned). 
Elisha  is  noted  for  his  ability  to  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on  in 
other  or  distant  places  (II  Kgs.  5:26;  6:12,  32),  an  ability  shared  by 
Jesus  (Jn.  1:48-49;  Mk.  11:2  and  par.;  Mk.  14:13-14  with  Lk.  22: 
10-11).  A  Johannine  parallel  to  an  Elisha  story  may  be  found  in 
John  18:6  where  the  soldiers  and  police  sent  to  arrest  Jesus  fall 
prostrate  before  him,  just  as  in  II  Kings  6:18  Elisha  blinds  the 
Aramean  soldiers  who  come  to  get  him.  The  strange  Matthean 
information  that  at  the  death  of  Jesus  "the  tombs  were  opened 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  who  had  fallen  asleep  were  raised" 
(Mt.  27:52)  reflects  a  popular' view  similar  to  that  behind  II  Kings  jI 
13:20-21  where,  when  Elisha  dies  and  is  buried,  a  corpse  put  in  i| 
the  same  grave  comes  back  to  life  and  rises  to  its  feet.  Nevertheless, 
in  estimating  the  dependence  of  the  Gospels  on  the  Elisha  cycle  of 
miracles,  we  must  admit  that  such  parallels  in  the  type  of  miracles 
are  less  probative  than  the  parallels  in  details  discussed  above. 

Moreover,  to  be  honest,  one  would  have  to  note  that  there  are 
numerous  miracles  of  Jesus  for  which  there  are  no  parallels  in  the 
Elisha  cycle,  e.g.,  the  exorcisms,  and  the  healings  of  the  blind  and 
paralytic.  Also,  there  are  anecdotes  in  the  Elisha  cycle  for  which 
there  are  no  real  parallels  in  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus'  minis- 
try, e.g.,  the  floating  axehead,  and  the  purification  of  Jericho's 
contaminated  water.  (For  parallels  in  type  to  such  anecdotes  we  ' 
would  have  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  apocryphal  gospels,  which  i 
share   some  of   the   hagiographic   attitude   found   in   the   Elisha  i 
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cycle.^^)  Finally,  the  instance  of  induced  ecstasy  in  the  Elisha  story 
of  II  Kings  3:15  is  quite  foreign  to  Jesus'  ministry.  By  way  of 
summary  evaluation,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  Elisha  cycle  of 
miracles  offers  a  close  but  only  partial  parallel  to  the  Gospel  cycle 
of  miracles. 

There  is  is  still  a  further  question:  Is  the  sequence  of  miracles  in 
any  Gospel  or  even  in  any  plausibly  reconstructed  pre-Gospel 
source  dependent  on  the  Elisha  cycle?  Looking  over  the  parallels 
already  discussed,  one  might  conclude  that,  so  far  as  details  are 
concerned,  Luke  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Elisha  cycle 
even  more  than  were  the  other  evangelists;^**  but  even  in  Luke  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  a  miracle  sequence  that  betrays  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  Elisha  cycle.  Perhaps  the  closest  instance  of  this  would 
be  in  chapter  7  of  Luke  where  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  slave 
boy  is  followed  by  the  resuscitation  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain — two  Elisha-like  miracles.  After  these  miracles  the  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist  arrive  (note:  in  answer  to  them  there  is  refer- 
ence to  Jesus'  cleansing  of  lepers),  and  this  occasion  leads  Jesus  to 
attribute  to  the  Baptist  the  role  of  the  messenger  described  in 
Malachi  3:1 — a  role  that  in  Jewish  thought  belonged  to  Elijah. 
However,  I  would  see  here  no  more  than  indirect  Elisha  influence. 

The  miracles  in  the  Gospel  of  John  have  also  been  seen  as  fol- 
lowing the  pattern  of  the  Elisha  cycle.  Working  with  the  idea  that 
Elijah  performed  seven  miracles  and  Elisha  performed  fourteen, 
G.  W.  Buchanan  states:  "The  miracles  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  follow  the  typologies  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  to  about  the  same 
degree,  being  closer  to  the  miracles  of  Elisha  than  Elijah. "^^  Not- 
ing that  the  Johannine  Jesus  performs  seven  miracles,  Buchanan 
asks,  "If  Jesus  was  interpreted  as  the  new  Elisha  in  the  Gospel 
of  John,  why  did  he  not  perform  fourteen  miracles  as  Elisha  had 
done?"  Buchanan  supplies  a  conjectural  answer:  John  was  de- 
pendent on  a  (signs)  source  that  included  fourteen  miracles  at- 
tributed to  Jesus.  This  source  may  even  have  contained  a  prelimi- 
nary section  where  John  the  Baptist  was  portrayed  as  Elijah,  pre- 
ceding Jesus/Elisha — a  section  that  was  suppressed  as  part  of  the 
anti-Baptist  polemic  of  the  Gospel  whereby  the  title  of  Elijah  was 
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denied  to  the  Baptist.  It  is  always  difficult  to  argue  against  highly 
imaginative  reconstructions,  but  I  find  Buchanan's  conjecture 
without  plausibility.  The  idea  that  there  were  fourteen  Elisha 
miracles  as  compared  with  seven  Elijah  miracles  is  scarcely  evident 
from  the  OT  itself.^^  Buchanan's  own  enumeration  of  the  fourteen 
miracles  omits  the  story  found  in  II  Kings  6:24-7:20  where  Elisha 
marvelously  predicts  the  alleviation  of  the  famine  during  the  siege 
of  Samaria — a  narrative  that  certainly  has  the  air  of  the  miracu- 
lous. Perhaps  even  II  Kings  8:1-6,  also  omitted  by  Buchanan, 
should  be  seen  as  miraculous.  As  for  rabbinic  traditions  about  the 
respective  number  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  miracles,  I  know  only  of 
the  tradition  of  eight  and  sixteen.^^  The  idea  that  there  are  seven 
miracles  in  the  Gospel  of  John  is  also  speculative,  for  the  evan- 
gelist draws  no  attention  to  this  pattern.^*  Although  Buchanan 
posits  numerical  patterns  that  are  not  obvious  in  either  Kings  or 
John,  he  can  show  no  similarity  of  sequence  between  the  Elisha 
miracles  and  those  narrated  in  John,  and  he  indicates  no  Elisha 
parallel  for  Jesus'  miracles  of  healing  the  lame  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  (Jn.  5:2-9)  and  the  blind  beggar  at  the  pool  of  Siloam 
(9:1-7).  Finally,  to  emphasize  the  conjectural  character  of  Bu- 
chanan's reconstruction  of  a  pre-Johannine  source  containing  four- 
teen signs  or  miracles,  I  would  note  that  R.  Fortna's  recent  and 
painstaking  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  narrative  source  underly- 
ing the  Fourth  Gospel  admits  the  indeterminability  of  the  exact 
extent  of  that  source  and  yet  suggests  that  John  has  reproduced 
the  entire  structural  framework  of  the  source,  which  consisted  of 
only  seven  signs!^^ 

Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  attempt  to  connect  a  Gospel  se- 
quence of  miracles  with  the  Elisha  cycle  is  found  in  G.  Hartmann's 
analysis  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark.^*'  The  accompanying  chart  schema- 
tizes and  adapts  his  theory  of  parallels.  Note  that  in  Hartmann's 
listing  of  the  respective  miracles  there  are  simplifications  that 
cloak  difficulties.  Some  of  what  might  well  be  considered  miracu- 
lous in  the  Elisha  cycle  is  omitted,  e.g.,  the  filling  of  the  stream 
bed5  with  water  in  II  Kings  3:13-20  and  the  resuscitation  of  the 
corpse  that  touched  Elisha's  bones  in  13:21.  The  idea  of  double 
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miracles   is   somewhat   arbitrary;    e.g.,    it   is   dubious   that    Mark 
(5:1-20)  means  us  to  think  of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  and  j 
Jesus'  driving  of  the  demons  into  the  swine  as  a  double  miracle, 
and  certainly  these  incidents  are  not  so  separable  as  the  two  un- 
connected miracles  of  II  Kings  2:19-22  and  23-24.  When  we  study  \ 
Hartmann's  individual  parallels,  only  parts  of  #3  and  :#:4,  to- 
gether with  #1,  are  really  similar;  the  rest  involve  more  eisegesis 
than  exegesis.  Hartmann  does  show  clearly  what  we  have  already  ^ 
found,  namely,  that  between  the  miracles  of  Elisha  and  those  of  i 
Jesus  there  are  impressive  parallels;  but  he  has  failed  to  show  that 
the  sequence  in  Mark  is  directly  dependent  on  the  sequence  in  the 

Elisha  cycle. 

#     *     * 

Recently  attention  has  been  focused  on  aretalogies  or  catenae  of  i 
miracles^^  as  a  formative  element  of  the  Gospels,  and  particularly 
of  Mark.  For  some,  the  investigation  has  taken  the  following  direc- 
tion: in  the  Greco-Roman  world  there  were  collections  of  miracle 
stories  showing  that  various  figures  were  "divine  men,"  i.e.,  en- 
dowed with  divine  powers;  there  is  some  evidence  for  pre-Gospel 
collections  of  miracles  showing  that  Jesus  was  endowed  with 
divine  powers  and  was  the  Son  of  God;^^  these  pre-Gospel  collec- 
tions may  be  traced  to  the  same  Greco-Roman  culture  that  pro- 
duced the  legends  about  the  "divine  men."  Often  this  study  of 
pre-Gospel  aretalogies  is  connected  with  the  thesis  that  Mark  was 
the  first  Christian  to  produce  a  GospeP^ — his  was  the  stroke  of 
genius  that  created  a  literary  novum  by  weaving  together  units  of 
tradition  (sayings,  parables,  miracles,  short  collections  of  material, 
a  passion  narrative)  into  an  extended  narrative  beginning  with 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  ending  with  his  death  and  resurrection. 
The  thesis  that  Mark  innovatively  brought  an  aretalogy  into  con- 
nection with  a  passion  narrative  is  then  used  as  a  key  to  Marcan 
theology  and  to  the  way  in  which  he  understood  miracles.  The 
idea  of  suffering,  abandonment,  death,  and  victory  through  divine 
help  was  for  Mark  a  corrective  of  an  overly  simplistic  understand- 
ing of  Jesus  as  a  wonder  worker  whose  semi-magical  divine  power 
had  been  passed  on  to  his  followers. 
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There  are  serious  difficulties  about  many  of  the  suppositions 
behind  this  thesis.  Let  me  mention  a  few.  (a)  The  Greco-Roman 
material  offered  for  comparison  is  not  without  defect.  Hadas  ac- 
knowledges, "We  have  no  complete  text  surviving  from  the  past 
specifically  labelled  aretalogy."^°  The  older  aretalogies  have  dis- 
appeared; and  the  most  famous  work  that  draws  upon  an  aretal- 
ogy,  Philostratus'  Lije  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  is  much  later 
than  the  Gospels,^^  even  though  it  draws  on  earlier  sources.  Thus, 
we  do  not  know  exactly  the  aretalogies  that  were  in  circulation  in 
the  Greco-Roman  world  when  the  Gospels  were  being  written, 
and  affirmations  about  analogues  are  largely  hpothetical.  (b)  The 
idea  that  aretalogies  are  peculiarly  part  of  the  Greco-Roman  cul- 
ture needs  to  be  investigated  more  carefully.  If  the  Elijah  and 
Elisha  cycles  of  miracles  had  been  composed  in  Greek  in  the  2nd 
century  B.C.,  with  the  name  of  a  Greek  god  substituted  for 
Yahweh,  I  suspect  that  these  cycles  would  be  classified  by  scholars 
as  aretalogies  and  would  be  singled  out  as  the  closest  analogues  to 
the  collected  miracles  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  since  they  are  8th 
and  7th-century  Hebrew  miracle  collections,  they  do  not  enter 
much  of  this  discussion  about  pre-Gospel  aretalogies.  (c)  Some- 
times a  distinction  is  made  between  the  types  of  Jesus'  miracles 
and  their  respective  backgrounds:  the  shorter,  less  detailed  ones 
(anecdotes,  apothegms,  etc.)  are  noted  as  having  a  Palestinian 
background,  while  the  longer,  detailed  ones  (novellen)  are  re- 
garded as  Hellenistic.  Thus  different  pre-Gospel  cycles  are  posited 
with  different  origins.^-  Yet  it  is  interesting  that  both  the  Elijah 
and  the  Elisha  miracle  cycles  are  composite,  consisting  of  different 
literary  genres  of  miracles.*^  Moreover,  a  review  of  the  parallels 
offered  above  shows  that  sometimes  the  more  detailed  stories  of 
the  Gospels  have  the  greatest  similarities  in  type  and  incident  to 
the  Elisha  miracles  (the  healing  of  the  ten  lepers,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  loaves).  Thus,  more  verification  is  required  before  we 
attribute  a  distinctively  Hellenistic  background  to  any  group  of 
the  Gospel  miracles;^^  and  it  may  be  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
that  are  most  closely  parallel  to  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  or  the  other  Greco-Roman  wonder  workers  are  the  miracles 
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described  in  the  apocryphal,  not  the  canonical,  gospels,  (d)  The 
thesis  of  Mark's  originality  in  constructing  the  literary  genre  of 
Gospel  may  need  to  be  qualified.  Unless  extreme  care  is  taken, 
establishing  the  theological  viewpoint  of  authors  of  miracle  cate- 
nae can  be  a  dubious  exercise  of  the  argument  from  silence.  The 
authors  of  written  pre-Gospel  collections  of  miracles  may  not  have 
joined  such  collections  to  a  passion  narrative,  as  did  Mark;  but  we 
have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  these  authors  did  not  identify 
Jesus  the  worker  of  miracles  with  Jesus  who  died  on  the  cross  or 
that  they  kept  the  two  images  of  Jesus  in  separate  mental  compart- 
ments without  cross  influence.  Similarly  we  cannot  assume  that  be- 
cause some  of  the  miracles  are  not  explicitly  associated  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  those  who  narrated  or  collected  them  were  igno- 
rant of  or  indifferent  to  Jesus  as  the  proclaimer  of  the  kingdom. 
Mark's  originality  may  lie  in  the  direction  of  making  explicit  con- 
nections that  were  already  implicitly  accepted.  Such  explicitation 
would,  of  course,  not  be  without  theological  impact. 

In  light  of  these  difficulties  I  suggest  that  the  Elisha  cycle  of 
miracles  may  be  a  more  satisfactory  analogue  for  the  pre-Gospel 
miracle  collections  than  any  Greco-Roman  aretalogy  that  has  yet 
been  advanced.  I  stress  once  more  the  qualified  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation in  this  paper — the  miracles  of  Elisha  are  only  a  partial 
analogue  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  seemingly  have  had  only 
indirect  influence  on  those  miracles.  Nevertheless,  when  compared 
with  the  Greco-Roman  aretalogies,  the  Elisha  cycle  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  clearly  pre-Christian  and  of  coming  to  us  as 
extant,  not  reconstructed  literature.  When  taken  along  with  the 
Elijah  cycle,  the  Elisha  cycle  is  part  of  OT  history  that  we  know 
the  Gospel  writers  and  their  predecessors  were  interested  in,  for 
there  is  in  the  Gospels  a  specific  reference  to  Elisha  and  many 
references  to  Elijah. 

Indeed,  if  we  accept  the  Elisha  cycle  as  a  partial  analogue  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  we  may  have  taken  a  step  toward  explaining  why 
someone  first  thought  that  a  miracle  collection  was  capable  of 
being  included  in  a  Gospel  (whether  that  was  the  original  insight 
of  Mark  or  of  John  or  of  one  of  their  predecessors).   Reginald 
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Fuller^^  has  argued  strongly  that  the  earliest  christological  evalu- 
ation of  Jesus  was  as  an  eschatological  prophet;  and  I  wonder  if  it 
was  not  precisely  the  pattern  of  the  prophets'  careers  that  offered 
the  model  for  Gospel  composition,  i.e.,  the  model  for  joining 
parables  and  miracles  in  the  context  of  a  public  career  that  begins 
with  baptism  by  John  and  terminates  in  passion,  death,  and  resur- 
rection. The  story  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  offers  an  interesting 
parallel,  for  there  poetic  oracles  are  joined  to  a  prose  biography 
in  the  context  of  a  career  that  begins  with  the  call  of  the  prophet 
and  ends  with  his  suffering  and  virtual  martyrdom  (the  so-called 
Passion  of  Jeremiah).  The  story  of  the  prophet  Elisha  consists  of  a 
cycle  of  miracles  joined  with  a  few  sayings^^  and  fitted  into  a  con- 
text that  begins  with  Elijah's  constitution  of  Elisha  as  a  prophet 
and  ends  with  Elisha's  death  and  burial,  which  is  the  cause  of  a 
resuscitation  of  the  dead.  The  Gospel  as  a  literary  form  is  un- 
doubtedly a  novum,  but  it  is  not  without  partial  antecedents  in 
the  histories  of  the  prophets  of  Israel.'*^ 
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NOTES 

Tor  a  summary  see  M.-E.  Boismard,  "£lie  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,"  in  £Ue  Je 
Prophete  selon  les  Ventures  et  les  traditions  chretiennes  (£tudes  Carmelitanes; 
Desdee  de  Brouwer,  1956),  I,  116-128.  In  this  regard  the  connection  between  Elijah 
and  Moses,  apparent  even  in  the  OT,  is  also  significant  because  of  the  Christian 
tendency  to  cast  Jesus  in  the  role  of  Moses  or  of  the  Prophet-like-Moses;  see  P. 
Dabeck,  "  'Siehe  es  erschienen  Moses  und  Elias'  (Mt  17,  3),"  Biblica  23  (1942), 
especially  180-189. 

-I  am  indebted  for  this  change  of  view  to  a  Canadian  Jesuit,  Frank  McGee  of 
Winnipeg,  encountered  at  the  Loyola  summer  school  in  Chicago,  who  evidently 
had  done  considerable  work  on  the  parallels  between  Jesus  and  Elisha. 

"I  use  the  term  "Elijah  role"  without  specifying  whether  the  reference  is  to  a 
role  similar  to  that  of  Elijah  ("in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah" — Lk.  1:17)  or  to 
the  role  of  Elijah  redivivus.  The  difference,  while  important,  does  not  affect  the 
discussion  here. 

*There  is  other  evidence  that  he  did  not  claim  an  Elijah  role.  In  Mark  6:14-15 
and  8:28  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  Baptist  and  Elijah,  with  the  consequent 
implication  that  contemporaries  did  not  think  of  the  Baptist  as  Elijah.  The  ques- 
tion in  Matthew  17:10-13  about  the  coming  of  Elijah  (raised  by  disciples  of  Jesus 
among  whom  there  were  former  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  like  Peter  and  John) 
implies  no  previous  identification  of  the  Baptist  and  Elijah. 

"While  the  Synoptic  evangelists  apply  the  text  of  Isaiah  40:3  to  the  Baptist,  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (1:23)  the  Baptist  himself  makes  the  application.  That  the 
Baptist  may  have  done  this  becomes  more  plausible  in  light  of  the  Qumran  usage 
(IQS  viii  13-16). 

""Elijah,  John,  and  Jesus,  an  Essay  in  Detection,"  NTS  4  (1957-58),  263-281,  re- 
printed in  his  Twelve  New  Testament  Studies  ("Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,"  34; 
London:  SCM,  1962),  pp.  28-52. 

"If  anyone  should  doubt  that  the  Baptist's  disciples  could  have  given  their  master 
these  titles  if  he  had  not  accepted  them  in  his  lifetime,  we  may  recall  that  many 
scholars  posit  exactly  such  a  development  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah. 

""Recognitions  i  54  (PG  1:1238)  and  i  60  (PG  1:1240).  The  Recognitions  is  a  3rd- 
century  work,  drawing  from  earlier  (probably  2nd-century)  sources.  Cf.  R. 
Schnackenburg,  "Das  vierte  Evangelium  und  die  Johannesjiinger,"  Historisches 
Jahrbuch  77  (1958),  24-25. 

^If  the  Lucan  infancy  narrative  incorporates  material  from  a  non-Christian 
literature  about  the  Baptist,  then  Luke  1:17  is  of  importance  for  this  question.  See, 
however,  W.  Wink,  Joh7i  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel  Tradition  ("SNTS  Monographs," 
7;  Cambridge  University  Press,  1968),  pp.  71  and  79,  who  argues  that,  at  most,  the 
infancy  narrative  contains  traditions  about  the  Baptist  brought  over  to  the  Church 
by  his  former  followers.  For  Wink,  the  picture  of  the  Baptist  in  Luke  1 — 2  is 
perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  conception  of  him  found  elsewhere  in 
Luke. 

^°It  is  quite  true  that  the  promise  in  Malachi  3:23  {RSV  4:5)  is  to  send  Elijah 
before  the  day  of  the  Lord,  not  before  the  Messiah;  see  also  Malachi  3:1  (of  which 
3:23  is  an  interpretation)  and  Sirach  48:10.  Nevertheless,  in  later  Jewish  thought 
the  expectation  of  Elijah  and  that  of  the  Messiah  were  often  combined  in  such  a 
way  that  Elijah  redivivus  was  expected  to  precede  the  Messiah,  point  him  out,  and 
even  anoint  him  (Justin,  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  viii  4,  xlix  1).  See  J.  Klausner,  The 
Messianic  Idea  in  Israel  (London:  Allen  and  Unwin,  1956),  pp.  451-457.  The  rab- 
binic evidence  for  making  Elijah  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  is  later  than  the 
time  of  Jesus,  but  passages  like  Mark  9:11  suggest  that  this  idea  was  current  in  the 
1st  century. 
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^^We  receive  no  help  in  answering  this  question  from  later  Christian  tradition 
about  Elisha.  Patristic  references  to  Elisha  are  relatively  infrequent  when  compared 
with  the  abundant  references  to  Elijah,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  rabbinic  in- 
fluence on  the  Church  Fathers'  information  about  Elisha.  Elisha  is  seen  as  a  type 
of  Christ,  but  the  allegorical  exegesis  behind  this  interpretation  throws  no  light 
on  the  NT  understanding  of  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  Elisha.  (For  the 
Fathers,  the  widow  that  Elisha  helps  is  the  Church;  Gehazi  is  the  Mosaic  Law; 
the  disrespectful  children  who  mock  Elisha  are  the  Jews;  the  bears  that  attack 
them  are  the  Romans,  etc.)  See  K.  Wessel,  "Elisa,"  ReaUexikon  fiir  Antike  und 
Christentum  (Stuttgart,  1959),  IV,  cols.  1167-1170. 

^The  Legends  of  the  Jews  (Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication  Society,  1913),  IV, 
239.  In  the  note  pertinent  to  this  passage  (VI,  343-344),  Ginzberg  says  that  neither 
the  eight  miracles  of  Elijah  nor  the  sixteen  of  Elisha  are  listed  in  an  enumeration 
in  the  extant  midrashim;  but  he  finds  that  there  is  evidence  of  an  old  source 
where  the  miracles  were  given  in  detail. 

^^It  is  interesting  that  from  the  Christian  viewpoint  the  difference  between  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  is  phrased  in  terms  of  Jesus'  baptizing  luith  the  spirit  (Mk.  1:8; 
Jn.  1:33;  Acts  1:5). 

"Elisha  never  gained  the  popularity  in  Jewish  thought  that  Elijah  acquired. 
Outside  of  the  Elisha  cycle  in  I-II  Kings,  there  is  no  other  reference  to  this 
prophet  in  the  Protocanonical  Books  of  the  OT,  and  only  one  reference  in  the 
Deuterocanonical  Books  (the  Apocrypha),  i.e.,  Sirah  48:13-15.  In  the  NT  there 
is  only  one  reference  to  him  by  name  (Lk.  4:27).  In  the  paintings  of  the  Dura- 
Europos  synagogue  Elisha  is  depicted  almost  exclusively  as  an  assistant  to  Elijah. 

^^I  wonder  whether  the  similarity  would  have  been  noticed  between  the  names 
of  Elisha  (presumably  the  God  El  plus  the  verbal  root  ys')  and  of  Jesus  (popularly 
a  short  form  of  a  name  associated  with  the  root  ys').  Since  Jesus  bore  the  name  of 
Joshua,  would  the  proportion  have  suggested  itself:  Jesus  (Joshua)  is  to  Moses  as 
Elisha  is  to  Elijah.  Moses/Joshua  and  Elijah/Elisha  were  the  two  great  tandem 
pairs  of  the  OT.  See  G.  del  Olmo  Lete,  "La  vocaci6n  de  Eliseo,"  Estudios  Biblicos 
26  (1968),  287-293. 

^"Another  similarity  between  the  pair  the  Baptist/Jesus  and  the  pair  Elijah/Elisha 
is  found  in  the  suggestion  that  Jesus  is  John  the  Baptist  come  back  to  life  (Mk. 
6:14  and  par.;  Mk.  8:28  and  par.).  The  Books  of  Kings  create  the  impression  that 
Elisha  is  another  Elijah  by  having  the  two  work  almost  the  same  miracles  (mul- 
tiplication of  food  in  time  of  need,  raising  a  dead  boy  to  life,  dividing  the  Jordan, 
frustrating  attempts  by  soldiers  to  arrest  them),  and  by  giving  them  both  the  same 
eulogy  (II  Kgs.  2:12  and  13:14 — perhaps  more  original  in  reference  to  Elisha). 

^"Ginzberg,  Legends,  IV,  240. 

^*Compare  Mark  1:6  (Mt.  3:4)  with  II  Kings  1:8.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
hairy  mantle  was  really  the  standard  prophetic  uniform  (Zech.  13:4). 

^"As  Alan  Richardson,  The  Miracle  Stories  of  the  Gospels  (London:  SCM  paper- 
back ed.,  1959),  p.  36,  points  out,  some  209  of  the  425  verses  of  Mark  1 — 10  concern 
the  miraculous. 

^Throughout  the  OT  the  mighty  hand  of  God  is  evident  in  the  accounts  of  the 
wonderful  (and  sometimes  miraculous)  things  that  He  does  for  His  people — this 
is  especially  true  in  the  instance  of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus  period  performed 
through  Moses.  But  these  are  not  miracles  performed  for  individuals,  as  in  the 
instances  of  Jesus'  healings,  resuscitations,  and  nature  miracles. 

^^OT  criticism  has  made  it  evident  that  both  the  Elijah  and  the  Elisha  cycles  are 
composite,  containing  narratives  tied  in  with  the  history  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri, 
long  miracle  narratives,  miraculous  anecdotes,  etc.  But  the  anecdotes  play  a  more 
important  part  in  the  Elisha  cycle.  Moreover,  while  Elijah's  miracles  are  often  at- 
tributed to  the  direct  intervention  of  God,  Elisha  seems  to  work  many  miracles 
by  his  own  power  (ultimately  of  divine  origin,  of  course). 
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--].  M.  Creed,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke  (London:  Macmillan,  1957),  p. 
216,  suggests  that  this  Lucan  account  represents  an  elaboration  of  Mark  1:40-45, 
under  the  influence  of  Gentile  Christian  thought.  If  this  is  true,  the  Naaman  story 
may  have  influenced  the  elaboration. 

^A.  Heising,  "Exegese  und  Theologie  der  Alt-  und  Neutestamentlichen  Speise- 
wunder,"  Zeitschrift  fur  Katholische  Theologie  86  (1964),  90-96,  carefully  compares 
the  Gospel  multiplication  stories  with  the  Elisha  narrative,  but  his  comparison  is 
partially  vitiated  by  his  assumption  that  John's  account  is  the  same  as  the  second 
Marcan/Matthean  multiplication  narrative  (for  the  4000)  and  distinct  from  the 
first  Marcan/Matthean  narrative  (for  the  5000).  All  these  Gospel  accounts  are 
probably  variants  of  one  original  story,  and  John  has  similarities  to  both  Marcan/ 
Matthean  narratives.  See  R.  E.  Brown,  The  Gospel  According  to  John  ("Anchor 
Bible,"  29;  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  1966),  pp.  239-250. 

Besides  the  parallels  in  details  pertinent  to  John  alone,  there  are  general 
parallels  between  the  Elisha  story  and  the  various  Gospel  accounts  of  the  multipli- 
cation: an  initial  command  to  feed,  followed  by  an  objection  about  the  possibility 
of  doing  so;  the  basic  action  of  the  feeding;  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
some  left  over;  probably  the  theme  of  an  eschatological  feeding  by  God  in  the  last 
days. 

-*John  6:9  refers  to  hnii  as  a  paidarion.  The  Greek  of  II  Kings  4:43  refers  to  him 
as  a  leitourgos;  but,  five  verses  before,  he  is  called  a  paidarion. 

-'^Some  would  add  another  parallel:  after  the  miraculous  multiplication  Jesus  is 
acclaimed  as  "the  prophet  who  is  to  come  into  the  world" — an  implicit  acknowl- 
edgment that  his  miracle  is  like  that  of  the  prophet  Elisha.  However,  rather  than 
referring  to  Elisha  (or  even  to  Elijah),  "the  prophet"  more  likely  refers  to  the 
Prophet-like-Moses  of  Deuteronomy  18:15-19. 

-^There  has  been  a  debate  among  OT  exegetes  as  to  whether  the  Elijah  and 
Elisha  narratives  of  the  boy's  resuscitation  are  variants  of  the  same  original  and 
whether,  in  that  case,  the  original  is  the  Elijah  or  the  Elisha  story.  I  find  attractive 
the  thesis  of  R.  Kilian,  "Die  Totenerweckungen  Elias  and  Elisas — eine  Motivwan- 
derung?"  Biblische  Zeitschrift  10  (1966),  44-56,  who  argues  (vs.  Fohrer)  that  the  in- 
fluence came  from  the  Elijah  to  the  Elisha  story,  but  only  in  part.  In  Kilian's  hy- 
pothesis the  original  form  of  the  Elisha  story  had  the  boy  resuscitated  through 
Gehazi's  action  of  placing  Elisha's  stafi:  upon  him,  so  that  Elisha  did  not  come  to 
the  house.  But  then  by  contamination  from  the  (different)  Elijah  story,  the  Elisha 
narrative  was  changed  so  that  the  prophet  came  to  the  house  and  performed  the 
resuscitation  by  lying  down  on  top  of  the  child,  in  imitation  of  Elijah's  actions. 
This  shift  from  a  resuscitation  that  would  have  been  an  actio  in  distans  to  a  re- 
suscitation in  the  prophet's  presence  is  somewhat  like  the  shift  that  occurs  between 
the  Matthean  and  Lucan  accounts  of  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  dying  boy 
(cf.  Mt.  8:5  and  Lk.  7:6). 

^■'The  Lucan  account  is  closer  to  the  Elijah  story  in  the  following  details:  (a)  the 
woman  is  a  widow;  (b)  the  prophet  first  meets  her  at  the  gate  of  the  city  (I  Kgs. 
17:10);  (c)  the  description  that  Elijah  "gave  him  to  his  mother"  (17:23)  is  the  same 
as  the  description  in  Luke  7:15,  "He  gave  him  to  his  mother";  (d)  the  reaction  of 
the  widow  of  Zarephath  in  I  Kings  17:24,  "Now  I  know  that  you  are  a  man  of 
God,"  resembles  the  reactions  in  Luke  7:16,  acknowledging  that  Jesus  is  a  great 
prophet  and  that  God  has  visited  His  people;  (e)  in  the  Greek  (but  not  the  Hebrew) 
of  I  Kings  17:22  the  child  cries  out  when  life  returns  to  him  (contrast  the  seven 
sneezes  of  the  Elisha  resuscitation),  while  in  Luke's  account  the  boy  begins  to  speak. 

-*So  G.  W.  Buchanan,  "The  Samaritan  Origin  of  the  Gospel  of  John,"  in  Re- 
ligions in  Antiquity,  in  memory  of  E.  R.  Goodenough,  ed.  J.  Neusner  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1968),  p.  170. 

""B.  Lindars,  "Elijah,  Elisha  and  the  Gospel  Miracles,"  in  Miracles,  ed.  C.  F.  D. 
Moule   (London:   Mowbray,   1965),  pp.  63-79,  distinguishes  three   types  of  miracles 
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recounted  in  the  Bible:  (a)  those  where  God  acts  without  human  agency,  as  in  the 
deUvery  of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus;  (b)  those  where  God 
acts  through  men,  especially  through  those  to  whom  He  has  given  His  spirit,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Moses  and  the  plagues,  and  in  most  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus; 
(c)  those  performed  by  holy  men  themselves  without  explicit  reference  to  God. 
The  term  "hagiographic"  refers  to  the  last  type  of  miracles.  Lindars  recognizes  the 
presence  of  all  three  types  in  the  Elisha  cycle. 

'"'Wink,  John  the  Baptist  (cited  in  n.  9  above),  pp.  43-45,  claims  that,  as  a 
secondary  motif,  Luke  develops  an  Elijah  midrash  in  order  to  compare  Jesus  with 
the  OT  prophet  through  whom  the  spirit  of  God  worked  most  mightily.  But  Wink 
makes  no  sharp  distinction  between  the  Elijah  and  the  Elisha  cycles,  and  in  his 
list  of  Lucan  parallels  some  are  more  precisely  in  reference  to  Elisha  rather  than 
to  Elijah. 

^^See  pp.  170-172  in  the  article  cited  in  n.  28  above.  As  I  indicated  there,  I  find 
some  of  Buchanan's  parallels  too  tenuous.  To  give  another  example:  he  points  to 
II  Kings  2:17  where  after  the  assumption  of  Elijah  "fifty  men  sought  him  but  did 
not  find  him,"  and  recalls  Jesus'  words  in  John  7:34,  "You  will  seek  me  and  will  not 
find  me;  where  I  am  you  cannot  come."  However,  the  seeking/finding  motif,  fre- 
quent in  John,  is  scarcely  borrowed  from  the  Elisha  cycle — for  its  relation  to  the 
Wisdom  tradition  see  Brown,  Gospel  According  to  John  (cited  in  n.  23  above),  p. 
318. 

■'-G.  Fohrer,  "Elia,"  RGG-\  II,  col.  424,  sees  the  Elijah  cycle  as  originally  composed 
of  six  independent  narratives  and  six  anecdotes — an  indication  of  the  complexity 
of  counting  Elijah  miracles.  In  enumerating  seven  Elijah  miracles,  Buchanan  does 
not  count  Elijah's  being  fed  by  an  angel  (I  Kgs.  19:4-8). 
''■■'See  n.  12  above. 

^^Brown,  Gospel  According  to  John,  pp.  cxxxix-cxlii.  Yet  many  Johannine  scholars 
are  favorable  to  a  pattern  of  seven  miracles  in  John.  As  an  instance  of  the  difficul- 
ties, R.  T.  Fortna,  The  Gospel  of  Signs  ("SNTS  Monographs,"  11;  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1970),  p.  108,  counts  as  one  of  his  seven  signs  the  miracle  in  chapter 
21  that  Buchanan  omits. 
^Ibid.,  pp.  100-101. 

^^Der  Aufbau  des  Markusevangeliums  ("Neutestamentliche  Abhandlungen,"  17 
#2-^;  Miinster:  Aschendorff,  1936),  pp.  147-151.  He  is  quoted  with  approval  by  A. 
Heising  (article  cited  in  n.  23  above)  and  by  B.  Flammer,  "Die  Syrophoenizerin:  Mk 
7,  24-30,"  Theologische  Quartalschrift  148  (1968),  472-473.  The  latter  adds  an  ele- 
ment to  the  similarity  between  the  Marcan  Jesus  and  Elisha.  He  argues  that  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  section  that  consists  of  Mark  6-8  is  to  help  identify  Jesus 
(see  6:14-16;  8:27-30),  in  particular,  by  comparing  him  to  the  prophetic  figures  of 
Moses  and  Elijah/Elisha.  There  is  an  English  abbreviation  of  the  article  in 
Theology  Digest  18  (1970),  19-24. 

''Tor  example,  P.  J.  Achtemeier,  "Toward  the  Isolation  of  Pre-Markan  Miracle 
Catenae,"  JBL  89  (1970),  265-291.  I  would  like  to  avoid  the  heated  debate  about 
terminology,  for  scholars  are  not  agreed  on  what  an  aretalogy  is.  In  M.  Hadas  and 
M.  Smith,  Heroes  and  Gods  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1965),  p.  3,  Hadas  offers 
a  working  definition:  "A  formal  account  of  the  remarkable  career  of  an  impressive 
teacher  that  was  used  as  a  basis  for  moral  instruction.  The  preternatural  gifts  of 
the  teacher  often  included  power  to  work  wonders;  often  his  teaching  brought  him 
the  hostility  of  a  tyrant,  whom  he  confronted  with  courage  and  at  whose  hands  he 
suffered  martyrdom.  Often  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  or  his  death  involve  ele- 
ments of  the  miraculous."  In  a  paper  on  "Aretalogy  and  the  Gospels,"  delivered 
at  the  New  York  1970  SBL  seminar  on  the  Gospels,  Howard  Kee  pointed  out  that 
the  three  elements  in  this  definition — an  impressive  teacher,  supernatural  endow- 
ment, a  martyr's  death — are  hard  to  find  in  their  fullness  in  three  often-cited  ex- 
amples of  Greco-Roman  aretalogies,  i.e..  Porphyry's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  Philo's  Life 
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of  Moses,  and  Philostratus'  Life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyaiia.  Other  scholars  are  satisfied 
with  a  broader  definition  of  an  aretalogy:  a  collection  of  miracle  stories  intended 
to  serve  as  praise  of  and  propaganda  for  a  wonder  worker. 

•■'"L.  E.  Keck,  "Mark  3:7-12  and  Mark's  Christology,"  JBL  84  (1965),  341-358,  argues 
that  3:1-12  has  coherence  with  4:35-5:43;  6:31-52,  53-56,  and  that  this  block  of  ma- 
terial (which  probably  had  its  own  history  of  transmission)  presented  Jesus  as  a 
theios  aner.  The  miracles  in  this  collection  had  no  stated  connection  with  the 
kingdom  of  God  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  N.  Perrin,  "The  Christology  of  Mark: 
a  Study  in  Methodology,"  a  paper  given  at  the  1970  Newcastle  SNTS  meeting, 
affirms  Keek's  position  on  other  grounds. 

''"This  claim  may  encounter  difficulty  in  the  face  of  the  increasingly  common 
opinion  of  Johannine  scholars  that  John  did  not  draw  upon  Mark  but  upon  in- 
dependent non-Synoptic  tradition.  Did  the  creative  genius  flare  up  two  or  more 
times,  so  that  independently  Gospels  were  produced  in  different  Christian  commu- 
nities? 

*°Hadas  and  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

"M.  Hadas,  A  History  of  Greek  Literature  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1950),  p.  278,  remarks:  "The  nearest  analogue  to  Life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana 
is  Athanasius'  Life  of  Anthony." 

^-This  is  proposed  by  Keck,  art.  cit.,  pp.  350-352,  and  by  Kee  in  the  paper  cited 
in  n.  37  above. 

^^See  n.  21  above. 

"Even  what  is  often  portrayed  as  the  most  Hellenistic  of  the  Gospel  miracles,  the 
changing  of  water  to  wine  at  Cana,  is  not  without  similarity  to  Elisha's  marvelous 
multiplication  of  oil  for  the  widow  of  a  fellow  prophet  (II  Kgs.  4:1-7). 

^■'The  Foundations  of  Neiv  Testament  Christology  (New  York:  Scribner,  1965), 
pp.  125-130. 

■""See  W.  Reiser,  "Eschatologische  Gottesspriiche  in  den  Elisa-legenden,"  Theolo- 
gische  Zeitschrift  9  (1953),  327-328.  He  holds  that  in  passages  like  I  Kings  17:14 
and  II  Kings  4:43  an  eschatological  promise  of  Yahweh  was  inserted  into  the  miracle 
narrative  to  show  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  compiler  of  the  cycle  (one  of  the  prophet's 
disciples)  the  promised  days  of  Yahweh's  bounty  were  fulfilled  in  Elijah's  and 
Elisha's  times. 

"Tn  discussing  the  background  of  the  genre  Gospel,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
canonical  careers  of  the  prophets,  but  there  are  also  traces  of  a  continued  apocryphal 
interest  in  the  biographies  of  the  prophets,  especially  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
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NLY  a  matter  of  days  after  Paul  Lapp's  death,  I  read  for  the 
first  time  his  article  "If  a  Man  Die,  Shall  He  Live  Again?"  in  the 
Summer,  1968,  Perspective;  needless  to  say,  that  was  a  striking  and 
thought-provoking  experience.  Without  a  doubt  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  finest  things  he  ever  produced.  My  purpose  in 
what  follows  is  to  amplify  that  article  in  several  directions,  to  re- 
flect upon  some  very  recent  developments  in  its  subject  area,  and 
to  place  myself  beside  its  author  in  his  conclusions  while  adding 
some  further  implications. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  that  article  is  important  is  that  in  it  Dr. 
Lapp  grappled  with  the  stimulating  diversity  of  responsibility 
wfiich  characterizes  the  task  of  seminary  professor  just  as  it  char- 
acterizes the  role  of  the  minister  in  many  another  ministry.  He 
brought  data  to  bear  from  his  specialty,  archaeology,  upon  a  sub- 
ject in  Old  Testament  studies  and  in  theology  at  large  which  he 
deemed  to  be  underdeveloped;  the  subject  of  death  and  the  life 
thereafter.  In  the  process,  he  gave  a  very  effective  portrayal  of  Old 
Testament  thought  and  practice  pertaining  to  death,  carried  that 
into  conversation  with  New  Testament  material  on  the  subject, 
and  then  threw  out  the  challenge  that  our  shallow,  oftentimes 
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badly  unsupported  and  sadly  non-supportive  thoughts  about  death 
need  overhauling;  in  that  overhaul,  he  seemed  to  be  saying,  the 
Old  Testament  should  play  a  prominent  role.  The  Old  Testament 
position  he  characterized  as  a  "No"  answer  to  the  question  "Shall 
a  man  live  again?"  This  "No"  he  was  willing  to  commend  over 
against  the  standard  Christian  answers  to  the  same  question. 

I 

As  he  perused  recent  literature  in  Jerusalem  in  the  winter  of 
1967-68  before  writing  his  article.  Dr.  Lapp  bemoaned  the  recent 
lack  of  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  Old  Testament  concept 
of  death.  To  a  degree  that  situation  has  since  been  rectified,  partly, 
probably,  because  existentialist  thinkers  and  the  theologians  of  the 
secular  have  tended  to  emphasize  the  subject  of  death  more,  and  in 
a  way  which  is  amenable  to  themes  dominant  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Ludwig  Wachter,  with  some  betrayal  of  his  existentialist 
input,  has  written  a  comprehensive  monograph  on  death  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  first  to  appear  in  a  decade.^  Articles  in  period- 
icals have  been  appearing,  to  several  of  which  I  will  point  below. 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  development  is  the  attention  to  the 
subject  paid  by  Mitchell  J.  Dahood  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  In- 
stitute in  Rome  as  he  did  the  research  for  his  highly  stimulating 
translation  and  comment  on  the  Psalms  for  the  Anchor  Bible. - 
Out  of  that  general  enterprise  has  come  Nicholas  J.  Tromp's 
Primitive  Conceptions  of  Death  and  the  Nether  World  in  the  Old 
Testament  (1969),  published  as  No.  21  of  the  series  Biblica  et 
Orientalia. 

Meanwhile,  since  1968  a  great  deal  more  archaeology  has  been 
carried  forward,  particularly  of  the  type  designated  "salvage"  ar- 
chaeology because  it  moves  in  to  salvage  information  from  chance 
discoveries  made  by  builders  with  their  bulldozers  or  by  tomb 
robbers  who  have  struck  upon  chance  finds.  So  far  as  new  finds  are 
concerned,  however,  Dr.  Lapp's  assertion  retains  its  validity,  and 
since  a  typographic  error  crept  in,  I  want  to  reiterate  it  while  am- 
plifying it.  Tombs  of  the  biblical  period  in  Palestine  show  modest 
tomb  gifts,  mostly  in  the  form  of  pottery  together  with  a  few 
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Other  objects  (such  as  jewelry,  clothing  pins,  and  weights)  prob- 
ably to  be  interpreted  as  mementoes  of  the  dead  person  and  his 
occupation.  However,  what  is  clearly  lacking  is  any  evidence  that 
food  or  drink  was  sent  into  the  afterworld  with  the  Israelite  dead. 
This  admittedly  negative  evidence  goes  on  piling  up.  William  G. 
Dever,  for  example,  has  seen  several  thousand  vessels  from  the 
eighth /seventh  centuries  B.C.  necropolis  at  el-K6m  near  Hebron, 
opened  and  cleared  in  the  latter  half  of  1967.''  No  food  residue 
was  found  in  any  of  it. 

This  is  mute  evidence.  Can  it  tell  us  anything?  When  it  is  put 
together  with  the  Old  Testament  portrayal  of  Sheol,  the  "land" 
occupied  by  the  feeble  and  flaccid  shades  of  the  dead,  it  probably 
suggests  at  least  this  much.  The  placation  of  some  underworld 
deity  was  not  a  part  even  of  popular  Israelite  thought.  And  fur- 
ther, any  Old  Testament  concept  of  life  after  death  does  not  in- 
clude the  kind  of  notion  of  immortality  whereby  life  goes  on  much 
as  it  did  before  the  grave.  If  anything  the  focus  is  upon  nostalgia 
for  the  dead  person  rather  than  upon  provisioning  him  for  the 
future. 

I  turn  now  to  another  archaeological  study  which  is  more  a 
matter  of  interpretation  of  long-known  data  than  of  new  discov- 
ery. In  the  February,  1970,  Biblical  Archaeologist,  Eric  Meyers  of 
Duke  University  has  written  about  secondary  burial  in  ancient 
times.^  This  subject  usually  comes  up  when  one  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  ossuaries  which  begin  to  put  in  their  appearance  in 
Palestine  about  100  B.C.  Meyers  has  gathered  evidence  from  Pal- 
estine, Asia  Minor  and  even  South  Arabia,  however,  to  show  that 
the  practice  of  secondary  burials  is  much  more  common  than  we 
might  think.  That  is,  from  as  far  back  as  Neolithic  times,  and  then 
on  down  through  the  fourth,  third,  early  and  late  second  millennia 
and  throughout  Israelite  times,  there  was  a  flourishing  practice  of 
gathering  up  the  bones  of  the  dead  after  the  flesh  decayed  and 
placing  them  together  in  tombs,  communal  during  some  periods 
and  familial  at  others,  without  great  care  that  the  bones  of  a 
specific  skeleton  remained  together  or  even  were  all  preserved. 
This  practice  existed  side  by  side  with  the  practice  of  single  burial 
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of  a  corpse  so  that  the  skeleton  remained  articulated.  There  are  a 
number  of  Palestinian  tombs  from  the  Israelite  period  which  have 
what  might  be  called  a  "bone  recess"  in  which  disarticulated  bones 
were  placed.  Note  one  surprising  thing,  then,  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  feeling  of  necessity  that  bones  of  an  individual  be 
kept  separate  as  though  an  expected  resurrection  demanded  care 
in  that  regard.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  not  all  of  the  bones  of  a 
given  skeleton  needed  to  be  present;  quite  the  opposite  is  the 
case,  in  that  there  is  a  striking  absence  of  the  bulky  long  bones 
of  the  legs  and  arms,  for  example. 

What  kind  of  elucidation  of  Old  Testament  thought  will  this 
data  allow?  Meyers  suggests  one  interesting  conclusion:  the  idiom 
so  familiar  from  the  Old  Testament  of  death  as  the  occasion  when 
one  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  takes  on  the  added  meaning  of  refer- 
ence to  communal,  or  better  familial,  burial,  where  one's  bones 
are  carried  to  the  place  where  the  family  tomb  is  located.  In  this 
connection,  II  Samuel  21:10-14  makes  interesting  reading.  Two 
things  are  happening:  Rizpeh  is  protecting  the  decaying  bodies  of 
her  sons  and  other  kin  from  being  carried  off  by  carrion-eating 
birds  and  animals,  and  David  is  honoring  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  with  proper  burial  in  their  family  tomb  in  Benjamin. 
Another  passage,  among  many,  which  one  can  perhaps  better  un- 
derstand is  Ruth  1:17,  the  concluding  line  of  the  magnificent  oath 
of  commitment  on  Ruth's  part  to  her  mother-in-law.  "Where  you 
die  I  shall  die  and  there  be  buried.  May  Yahweh  do  thus  to  me, 
and  thus  may  he  add,  if  even  death  makes  a  separation  between 
me  and  you."  Ruth  is  returning  with  Naomi  to  Naomi's  land, 
kindred  and  customs.  Her  expectation  of  burial  in  the  family  tomb 
seals  her  commitment  to  this  venture. 

A  second  conclusion  from  Meyers  relates  to  the  general  under- 
standing the  Israelite  had  of  the  body,  living  or  dead.  Much  has 
been  made,  quite  correctly,  of  the  unitary  view  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  thought;  the  nephesh  in  this  view  is  not  divisible  into 
ingredients  but  is  one,  so  that  death  is  not  a  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body  but  the  true  death  of  an  entirety.  The  observation 
that  secondary  burial  of  bones,  and  often  only  of  some  bones,  is 
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common  for  Israel  pertains  to  a  corollary  of  this  thought-style:  in  a 
way  that  our  literal  minds  may  have  difficulty  understanding,  one 
part  can  stand  for  the  whole.  One  bone,  or  the  blood,  or  one  of 
the  organs — each  can  stand  for  the  whole  body. 

This  is  one  area  where  Old  Testament  thought  should  give  us 
pause  as  we  gaze  at  the  wasteland  of  contemporary  burial  practice 
and  its  rationale.  I  am  told  that  there  is  increasing  interest  in 
economy  in  burial  practice  and  also  increasing  interest  in  crema- 
tion as  a  means  of  bodily  disposal.  I  am  also  told  that  resistance  to 
this  continues  to  come  from  those  who  appeal  to  the  Bible  for 
their  support.  We  are  a  curiously  literal  people,  we  heirs  of  the 
Enlightenment,  and  apparently  one  part  of  that  literalism  is  to 
understand  bodily  resurrection  as  requiring  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  or  at  least  of  the  skeleton.  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with 
deeply  ingrained  cultural  notions,  but  it  seems  only  fair  at  least 
to  express  the  observation  that  the  biblical  practice  had  a  distinctly 
less  literal  and  more  sensible  view  of  the  matter!  Indeed,  if  Meyers 
is  correct,  we  have  the  basis  for  solving  what  may  actually  become 
a  minor  ecological  crisis  of  our  times,  the  use  of  immense  amounts 
of  our  land  (not  to  mention  our  wealth)  for  cemeteries.  It  is  not 
infrequent  that  the  capacity  of  biblical  writers  to  think  in  their 
own  brand  of  symbolic  thought  puts  our  own  literalism  to  shame. 
It  would  seem  to  commend  reuse  of  tombs  and  the  making  of  the 
necessary  room  for  additional  burials,  and  it  would  seem  to  com- 
mend an  attitude  whereby  the  presence  of  the  entire  skeleton  is 
not  required  for  whatever  view  of  the  hereafter  expectation  may 
have  dominated. 

II 

Another  quite  generally  held  feature  of  Israelite  thought,  be- 
sides the  idea  that  the  part  can  stand  for  the  whole,  is  pertinent  to 
the  dominant  attitude  toward  death.  It  can  be  expressed  in  this 
way:  life  and  death  are  poles  of  a  continuum.  Death  is  any  state  of 
existence  which  is  not  perfect  life.  On  the  other  hand,  anything 
short  of  the  actual  event  of  dying  still  holds  out  the  hope  and 
reality  of  life,  and  presents  occasion  for  recovery.  This  is  the  dy- 
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namic  thought  into  which  the  imagery  so  frequently  encountered 
in  the  Psalms  fits,  imagery  of  death  as  ensnarement  or  drowning, 
imagery  of  being  at  the  very  brink  of  Sheol,  in  short  the  sense  of 
the  threat  of  being  at  death's  door.  The  point  can  be  made  by  ask- 
ing the  question  what  it  is  that  actually  ails  the  poet  of  the  Psalm 
in  Jonah  2.  Is  he  actually  drowning?  Is  he  actually  about  to  die?  Is 
he  in  severe  distress  and  despair?  Is  it  actual,  physical  death  from 
which  he  is  delivered?  I  think  it  is  inescapable,  no  matter  what 
view  one  takes  of  some  passages  in  the  Psalter,  in  Proverbs,  in 
Job  or  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  there  is  represented 
here  a  style  of  expression  by  which  a  great  many  of  life's  experi- 
ences are  death.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  answer  to  all  the  ques- 
tions posed  above  about  Jonah  2  is  "Yes." 

One  very  particular  application  of  this  recognition  that  death 
lies  on  a  continuum  has  recently  been  pointed  out  in  a  prophetic 
context,  and  it  is  especially  interesting  because  it  applies  to  Hosea 
6:2,  the  passage  which  is  often  assumed  to  be  the  Old  Testament 
scripture  lying  behind  the  enigmatic  "Thus  it  is  written  .  .  ." 
which  precedes  Jesus'  post-resurrection  instruction  of  his  disciples 
according  to  Luke's  gospel  at  24:45ff.  (and  compare  I  Corinthians 
15:4).  The  passage  in  question  reads,  "After  two  days  he  will  re- 
vive us;  on  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  that  we  may  live 
before  him"  (RSV;  NEB,  by  inverting  the  terms  in  the  last  clause, 
slightly  bends  the  interpretation,  and  the  Hebrew  does  not  sup- 
port the  inversion).  Now  this  is  a  classic  passage;  is  resurrection 
on  a  national  scale  promised  here  or  not? 

Here  is  where  the  demonstration  of  J.  Wijngaards^  is  both  at- 
tractive and  to  me  convincing.  For  the  past  decade  or  more,  a 
number  of  studies  have  been  appearing  which  have  sought  to 
apply  terminology  from  ancient  suzerainty  treaties  to  Old  Testa- 
ment passages,  especially  those  in  which  covenant  seems  to  be  at 
the  base.  The  infusion  of  new  insight  coming  from  this  line  of 
study  has  been  staggering,  enough  so  that  I  know  of  no  contribu- 
tion to  Old  Testament  theology  of  comparable  proportions.  Wijn- 
gaards  has  worked  with  the  drama  which  links  together  the  passage 
from  Hosea  5:8  through  6:6.  The  issue  at  stake  is  simply  this: 
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Israel  has  risked  exchanging  sovereignties  and  has  appealed  to 
Assyria,  to  the  "Great  King"  who  stands  over  against  the  one  who 
is  the  true  Great  King  in  Israel,  in  the  time  of  crisis  of  the  Syro- 
Ephraimite  war  (5:13).  This  is  covenant  breach!  There  can  be  no 
outcome  but  covenant  trial  and  the  application  of  the  covenant 
punishment,  the  curses  of  the  covenant.  It  is  in  the  face  of  this 
threat  that  the  thought  of  repentance  grips  the  people  and  they 
propose  to  return  to  Yahweh.  In  the  context  of  return  comes  the 
expression  of  a  hope  for  revivification,  restoration,  being  raised 
up.  This  context  sent  Wijngaards  to  the  ancient  treaties  to  look 
for  parallel  expressions  and  concepts.  The  first  result  is  the  obser- 
vation that  the  verb  "to  kill"  in  the  treaty  historical  sections  has 
the  effective  meaning  of  "deposing  a  king,"  especially  in  contexts 
of  revolution  or  of  treaty  disobedience.  By  contrast,  the  termi- 
nology of  "giving  life"  crops  up  in  contexts  of  returning  a  king  to 
his  throne,  where  the  Great  Kins^  as  overlord  secures  for  his  vas- 
sal  restoration  to  control  of  his  land.  Indeed,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  Sovereign  has  control  of  death  or  life  for  his  vassal.^  Were  we 
to  take  the  language  of  "killing"  and  "death"  literally  in  these 
contexts,  we  would  have  vassal  kings  writing  letters  after  they  were 
dead,  and  would  have  them  described  as  dead  in  historical  recitals 
which  are  addressed  to  them  so  as  to  engage  their  loyalty!  True, 
translations  of  the  treaty  texts  involved  have  used  the  mean- 
ing "defeat"  to  translate  the  verb  "to  kill"  in  these  contexts,  but 
that  merely  eviscerates  the  image.  Wijngaards'  suggestion  that  we 
stay  with  the  contrast  of  killing  and  granting  life  is  correct. 

If  we  take  this  back  to  Hosea  6:2,  we  can  understand  the  parallel 
pair  "revive"  and  "raise  us  up"  as  part  of  the  symbolic  life-death 
continuum  referred  to  above.  In  this  special  language,  Israel  has 
been  near  death  as  a  nation,  but  now  seeks  to  move  back  along 
the  continuous  line  toward  fullness  of  life  by  her  repentance.  The 
proposal  fits  effectively  the  repeated  use  of  covenant  terminology 
which  runs  through  Hosea,  picking  up  in  6:3  still  another  charged 
covenant  term  in  the  verb  "to  know."  Here  "resurrection"  is  cove- 
nant renewal,  and  Wijngaards  points  to  other  passages,  note- 
worthy among  them  Psalms  85:6  and  80:18. 
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Now  all  of  this  means  that  we  must  approach  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  (or  the  New  as  well)  with  constraint,  reckoning 
with  the  broad  meaning  of  the  terminology  for  death.  It  will  prove 
difficult  on  many  occasions  to  be  sure  whether  death  as  the  termi- 
nation of  earthly  life  is  really  under  discussion  or  whether  another 
form  of  death  is  at  issue;  literalism  in  hearing  these  passages  could 
be  quite  mistaken.  The  New  Testament  sometimes  took  Old  Tes- 
tament passages  too  literally,  so  that  there  may  be  places  where  an 
informed  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  will  correct  our 
hearing  of  the  New  Testament  or  directly  challenge  the  New 
Testament  view. 

Ill 

Writing  for  the  1956  Congress  of  the  International  Organization 
of  Old  Testament  scholars,  W.  F.  Albright  suggested  that  there 
was  a  stratum  of  popular  Israelite  belief  in  which  life  after  death 
and  the  cult  of  the  dead  was  prominent.  He  went  on  to  urge  that 
in  future  study  we  be  careful  "not  to  explain  away  passages  in  the 
Psalms  and  other  poetic  literature  which  suggest  a  more  positive 
approach"  to  life  after  death."  The  appearance  of  Mitchell  Da- 
hood's  Anchor  Bible:  Psalms  recalls  Albright's  words;  in  this  re- 
gard,  as  in  many  others,  Father  Dahood's  translation  of  the  Psalter 
with  accompanying  notes  is  remarkable,  and  on  the  question  be- 
fore us  inescapably  challenging. 

Let  me  make  a  general  observation  before  turning  to  the  specific 
problem  of  life  after  death  in  the  Psalms.  Reviewers  have  fre- 
quently been  thoroughly  taken  aback  by  Dahood's  approach.^  So 
unusual  are  many  of  his  translations  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
suggested  his  work  should  not  have  appeared  as  part  of  the  Anchor 
Bible.  Readers  of  moderate  intelligence  but  lacking  scholarly 
tools  will  not  know  how  to  manage  it,  so  the  claim  goes.  If  so, 
there  is  a  reason.  Its  pre-eminent  characteristic  is  that  it  is  the  first 
treatment  of  the  Psalms  adequately  to  employ  the  flood  of  new 
data  coming  from  the  Ugaritic  texts  found  across  the  past  forty 
years  and  from  available  Phoenician  texts  which  come  into  new 
prominence  in  the  wake  of  Ugaritic  studies. 
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Now  here  I  want  to  defend  Dahood  and  the  Anchor  Bible  to 
the  hilt.  The  Psalms  volumes  could  have  been  made  more  com- 
prehensible to  the  uninitiated  reader,  I  suppose,  but  it  is  high 
time  this  exciting  material  got  into  public  view.  Dahood  is  making 
up  for  a  quarter  century  of  lost  time.  To  use  his  books  requires 
close  and  attentive  work,  but  there  is  nothing  bad  about  that. 
The  major  point  is  that  one  cannot  basically  fault  the  prime  as- 
sumption, namely  that  the  Ugaritic  and  Phoenician  material  has 
volumes  to  say  about  our  understanding  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Break- 
through after  breakthrough  appears.  I  see  no  reason  why  any  seri- 
ous student  of  the  Bible  should  be  spared  from  that. 

My  quarrel  with  Dahood,  however,  is  that  his  "discovery"  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  interest  in  life  after  death  in  the  Psalms  is 
not  one  of  his  breakthroughs.  That  he  deems  it  to  be  so  is  clear 
throughout,  especially  from  his  section  on  Biblical  Theology,  oc- 
cupying pages  xxxviii-Lii  of  the  third  volume.  Three  of  those  fif- 
teen pages  discuss  new  titles  for  God;  the  remaining  twelve  are 
given  to  the  subject  of  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Immortality. 
Death,  it  develops,  is  a  "preoccupation"  of  the  psalmists.  Forty  or 
more  psalms  prove  to  have  this  subject  as  a  major  concern. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  let  me  summarize  Dahood's  find- 
ings from  his  own  summary.  The  key  to  the  psalmists'  preoccupa- 
tion with  death  and  immortality  is  a  group  of  important  words, 
some  of  which  are  designated  technical  terms.  Thus,  the  Hebrew 
word  hayyim  'life'  means  in  many  cases  "life  eternal."  The  word 
'ah'^rit  'the  future'  is  frequently  found  to  mean  "future  life  (after 
death)."  Festive  banqueting  is  the  characteristic  gift  bestowed  by 
God  upon  the  ones  he  accepts  into  his  celestial  home,  and  on  a 
number  of  occasions  the  holy  temple  or  holy  mount  is  a  designa- 
tion of  that  home.  Pairs  of  messengers  ("your  light  and  your 
truth,"  "mercy  and  truth,"  etc.)  conduct  the  just  ones  to  the  ban- 
quet. At  a  number  of  places  reference  is  found  to  the  "beatific  vi- 
sion," as  the  psalmist  asks  for  or  receives  assurance  of  access  to 
God's  presence.  As  a  technical  term,  the  verb  nhh  'to  lead'  has  as 
its  frequent  connotation  "to  lead  into  Paradise."  Another  technical 
term  is  Iqh  'to  assume,  take'  in  the  sense  of  assumption  or  transla- 
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tion  of  the  imploring  psalmist  directly  into  Yahweh's  presence, 
after  the  manner  of  Enoch  in  Genesis  5:24^  and  Elijah  in  II  Kings 
2:3-12.  This  common  verb  occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms,  but 
this  technical  meaning  for  it  is  claimed  only  at  49:16  and  73:24;  a 
synonym  with  the  same  technical  nuance  is  found  in  41:13  and 
63:9.  Still  another  key  verb  is  qis  'to  awake,  arise'  which  sometimes 
refers  to  resurrection. 

Two  nouns  are  found  to  refer  to  the  precinct  of  God  designated 
his  "fields"  (Dahood:  Elysian  Fields).  One  is  'ur,  offered  as  an  al- 
ternative rendering  to  'or  'light,'  which  makes  a  splendid  word- 
play out  of  Psalm  36:10;  not  "in  thy  light  we  see  light,"  but  "in 
your  field  we  shall  see  light."  The  other  is  the  word  usually  trans- 
lated "righteousness,"  but  by  Dahood  taken  as  "meadow"  in  5:9,  | 
69:28-29  and  143:11. 

As  features  of  the  overall  argument,  two  more  general  matters 
are  important.  The  first  is  the  identification  of  a  large  number  of 
perfect  tense  verbs  as  precative  perfects.  That  is,  instead  of  stating 
past  completed  action,  they  are  taken  as  stating  a  future  wish:  "O 
that  I  might  .  .  .  ,  O  that  you  would.  ..."  The  second  general  con- 
sideration is  that  a  great  many  of  the  proposed  instances  of  thought 
about  immortality  relate  to  a  self-conscious  sense  of  justness  and 
victimization  on  the  part  of  the  psalmist;  frequently  he  is  seen  as 
appealing  beyond  the  present  unjust  circumstances  involving  false 
accusation  to  a  future-life  deliverance. 

Now  where,  if  at  all,  does  this  go  wrong?  I  have  several  sug- 
gestions. 

1)  It  is  not  clear  at  all  that  Ugaritic  and  Phoenician  material, 
which  otherwise  serves  Dahood  so  much  in  this  landmark  study, 
pertains  in  any  important  way  to  the  problem  of  life  after  death. 
Very  few  of  the  important  terms  mentioned  are  illuminated  by 
Ugaritic  parallels.  Those  that  are  still  belong  in  the  realm  of  the 
ambiguous. 

Two  Ugaritic  passages  provide  Dahood  his  impetus  for  reading 
hayyim  as  "life  eternal;"  both  really  do  use  the  word  in  that 
sense.^°  However,  neither  context  evidences  a  general  Canaanite 
belief  in  immortality  for  human  beings.  One  of  the  two  contains 
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the  only  attested  instance  of  the  Ugaritic  noun  cognate  with  He- 
brew 'ahHit  'future  life.'  In  this  context,  the  human  figure  Aqhat 
rejects  the  whole  idea  of  immortality  as  nonsense  for  mortal  man. 
Now  Dahood  has  rightly  seen  that  at  least  the  words  are  there 
with  the  connotation  of  immortality,  but  one  could  have  posited 
such  a  meaning  for  the  Hebrew  cognates  from  the  parallelism  in 
the  psalms  themselves  had  he  been  so  inclined,  or  better  still  from 
a  passage  like  Proverbs  12:28.  New  insight  does  not  really  emerge 
from  the  Ugaritic  parallels.  If  a  clear  notion  of  life  after  death 
had  been  indicated  by  the  Ugaritic  passages,  then  one  might  be 
impressed.  But  the  point  is  that  the  Ugaritic  data  really  does  not 
make  much  of  a  breakthrough  here;  indeed  commentators  on  the 
Psalms  involved  and  on  the  Proverbs  passage  had  already  seen  the 
possibility  of  reference  to  immortality  before  Ugarit  was  ever  dis- 
covered. 

Or  let  us  look  at  a  different  kind  of  instance  where  the  Ugaritic 
material  might  be  thought  to  pertain,  where  Dahood  is  seeking 
support  for  the  rendering  of  Iqh  as  "to  assume,  to  translate."  Da- 
hood renders  Psalm  49:16  as  follows: 

But  God  will  ransom  me, 

from  the  hand  of  Sheol 

Will  he  surely  snatch  me. 

This  he  sees  as  a  statement  of  the  psalmist's  conviction  that  he  will 
be  assumed  directly  into  God's  presence.  Reference  is  then  made 
to  a  Ugaritic  letter  sent  by  the  king  of  Tyre  to  the  king  of  Ugarit. 
The  letter  reports  that  ships  from  Ugarit  have  foundered  in  a 
storm  off  Tyre,  and  that  the  "Master  of  Death"  (presumably  the 
god  Mot)  had  "snatched"  all  the  strength  of  the  sailors  away.  The 
king  of  Tyre,  however,  then  "snatched  all  of  them  from  the  hand 
of  the  Master  of  Death."  The  verb  in  all  these  instances  is  Iqh. 
Now  this  Ugaritic  text  does  link  this  verb  with  death,  but  there 
is  certainly  no  implication  here  of  "assumption."  The  Ugaritic 
text,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attests  precisely  the  view  of  death  dis- 
cussed in  part  II  of  this  paper.  If  it  is  compared  to  Psalm  49:16, 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  avoid  interpreting  the  verse  as  an 
assurance  of  rescue  from  threatening  death  (in  whatever  form). 
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The  Ugaritic  material  here  does  not  speak  to  Dahood's  peculiar 
interpretation  of  the  Psalm.  In  short,  if  the  passage  was  capable  of 
being  understood  in  more  than  one  way  before  Ugaritic  entered 
the  discussion,  it  still  is.^^  In  fact,  the  standard  interpretation  of 
Psalm  49:16  is  if  anything  enhanced  by  the  comparison. 

Let  me  be  clear:  Psalms  study  has  long  wrestled  with  possible 
references  to  immortality,  resurrection,  and  even  bodily  transla- 
tion. Dahood  seems  to  be  saying  that  his  new  approach  irons  out 
the  ambiguity.  I  am  simply  claiming  that  it  does  not. 

2)  One  cannot  help  asking  at  what  point  a  term  can  appropri- 
ately be  called  a  technical  term.  If  the  verb  Jihh  in  Hebrew  is  a 
technical  term  in  the  Psalms,  it  should  probably  have  the  connota- 
tion of  "lead  into  Paradise"  with  some  consistency.  It  occurs 
eighteen  times  in  the  Psalms  if  one  accepts  the  Masoretic  vowel 
points;  two  of  these,  in  60:11  and  139:10,  Dahood  derives  from 
the  Hebrew  verb  meaning  "to  rest"  instead,  with  good  reason.  In 
eight  of  the  remaining  cases  (5:9,  23:3,  43:3,  61:3,  67:5,  73:24, 
139:24  and  143:10),  it  is  taken  to  mean  "lead  into  Paradise." 
Three  of  the  instances  where  this  is  not  the  meaning  found  occur 
in  Psalm  78:14,  53  and  72.  But  78:53-54  provides  a  place  which  is 
semantically  very  close  to  43:3.  The  difference  is  that  the  former 
is  a  recital  of  God's  past  gracious  care  for  Israel,  while  the  latter  is 
future.  What  troubles  me  is  that  future  does  not  have  to  mean 
eschatological.  What  keeps  us  from  seeing  both  of  these  passages 
as  using  the  imagery  of  guidance  to  God's  holy  mountain  to  refer 
to  guidance  within  the  course  of  everyday  life? 

The  same  kind  of  question  can  be  asked  about  the  treatment  of 
Psalms  23:2-3  and  31:4.  They  share  the  same  pair  of  Hebrew 
verbs,  rendered  "guide"  and  "lead."  The  former  involves  the 
technical  term  but  apparently  the  latter  does  not.  I  find  this  arbi- 
trary and  unconvincing.  And  again  the  question  lingers:  how  can 
we  be  sure  that  what  seems  genuinely  capable  of  at  least  two 
meanings  clearly  refers  to  life  after  death. 

3)  There  are  certainly  instances  of  precative  perfects  in  the 
Psalms.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  them.  Dahood  finds 
one  in  Psalm  56:14  and  translates 
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Would  that  you  rescue  me  from  Death, 

keeping  my  feet  distant  from  Banishment, 
That  I  might  walk  before  God 

in  the  field  of  life. 

However,  this  rendering,  as  a  "prayer  for  a  direct  transition  from 
;errestrial  life  to  life  with  God  in  Paradise,"  lacks  support  from 
ts  context.  Dahood  himself  suspects  the  verse  has  "no  organic 
relationship  with  the  contents  of  the  Psalm."  Psalm  116:9  influ- 
ences his  judgment  because  it  is  a  close  parallel,  but  this  passage 
lilso  is  ambiguous  in  its  time  reference;  it  is  future,  but  one  can- 
jW  be  sure  whether  it  refers  to  earthly  life  or  life  after  death. 
I  The  effect  of  finding  many  new  precative  perfects  is  to  remove 
JTom  the  Psalms  many  instances  where  other  students  have  found 
iieclarative  statements  of  what  God  has  done,  thus  calling  forth 
)raise  from  the  psalmist.  That  such  a  way  of  worship  is  highly 
:haracteristic  of  Israel  is  the  subject  of  Glaus  Westermann's  fine 
)ook  The  Praise  of  God  in  the  Psalms  (1965).  Such  well-won  posi- 
ions  are  not  lightly  given  up. 

4)  At  the  conclusion  of  his  introduction  to  Psalms  III,  Dahood 
ipproves  the  trend  away  from  attempting  to  write  comprehensive 
)ld  Testament  theologies  toward  studies  of  individual  problems 
\fhere  new  light  is  breaking  in.  This  is  perhaps  well  and  good,  but 
)ahood's  panorama  of  views  on  life  after  death  suggests  that 
jSraelite  thought  had  no  congruency  whatsoever.  In  monarchic 
srael,  it  appears,  some  believed  in  resurrection  (which  takes  seri- 
lusly  the  event  of  death),  some  believed  in  immortality  (no  death), 
nd  some  hoped  for  and  boldly  asked  for  direct  translation  to 
^od's  presence.  Some  believed  in  post-death  judgment  and  re- 
i^ard.  One  psalmist  at  least  believed  in  the  pre-existence  of  the 
oul  and  in  the  creation  of  man  in  the  underworld  (Psalm  139). 
rhe  post-exilic  period  was  not  the  time  of  the  rise  of  such  be- 
liefs; it  was  the  time,  however,  when  efforts  were  made  to  sup- 
press them.  Thus,  the  Septuagint  translators  (Psalms  III,  pp. 
:liii-xlv),  at  least  one  element  represented  by  a  Qumran  textual 
radition  (ibid.,  p.  253),  and  in  effect  the  entire  Masoretic  tradi- 
ion  tended  to  oppose  the  earlier  beliefs  in  life  after  death.  In  the 
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last  analysis,  perhaps  all  one  can  say  is  that  this  strains  one's  credu' 
lity.  The  sheer  number  of  Dahood's  examples  seems  to  compel 
assent  until  the  actual  passages  are  looked  at  one  by  one.  When 
that  is  done,  one  turns  away  unconvinced,  although  this  om 
important  flaw  does  not  seriously  damage  the  overall  importance! 
of  Dahood's  work. 

IV 

If  Dahood  has  not  proved  convincing  in  his  proposal  of  an  Is 
raelite  preoccupation  with  life  after  death,  where  does  that  leave 
us?  I  have  meant  to  suggest  that  life-death  terminology  is  neverj 
theless  of  great  importance  in  the  Old  Testament.  Life  and  deatbj 
are  both  qualitative  concepts,  so  that  Deuteronomy  very  nearlv 
summarizes  the  whole  when  it  poses  Israel  at  the  point  of  choice! 
between  life  and  death.  Fullness  of  life,  abundant  life,  is  the  de  | 
sire  of  Israel  before  God,  and  the  focus  of  attention  is  indeed j 
upon  the  life  of  men  upon  this  earth.  \ 

After  all,  however,  there  is  wisdom  in  not  expecting  to  fit  all 
Israelite  thought  into  one  mold.  Doubtless  there  was  an  openness 
in  some  Israelite  circles  to  thought  about  life  after  death,  and  I 
doubt  that  this  openness  was  found  only  in  the  late  period.  It  is| 
often  noted  that  some  texts  suggest  an  unwillingness  to  connect 
Yahweh  with  Sheol  (e.  g.  Psalm  88:5  and  Jonah  2:4),  while  others 
have  no  hesitancy  in  doing  so.  My  suspicion  is  that  the  dominat] 
ing  conviction  of  God's  sole  sovereignty  overrode  the  inclination i 
to  protect  him  from  association  with  death  at  an  early  stage  oil 
Israel's  history,  at  least  before  Amos  9:2.  This  might  open  thej 
door  to  thought  about  what  Yahweh  had  in  store  beyond  the 
grave.  That  such  thought  became  a  preoccupation  for  Israelites 
I  rather  doubt.  ! 

One  would  be  on  much  firmer  ground  were  he  to  assert  that 
Israelites  in  various  ways  took  death  with  seriousness  because  they] 
took  life  seriously  and  God  seriously.  This  is,  I  believe,  another] 
way  of  affirming  what  Paul  Lapp  was  saying  in  his  1968  article.; 
When  one  focuses  on  life  lived  before  the  living  God,  he  looks 
death  in  the  eye  and  does  not  ignore  it,  either  by  suppressing  its 
reality  or  by  having  a  hope  in  immortality  explain  death  away. 
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It  is  fascinating  to  find  such  a  variety  of  current  theological  and 
jhilosophical  writing  about  death.  One  of  the  fascinations  is  the 
Ift-repeated  call  for  a  radical  facing  up  to  the  reality  of  death, 
rom  the  common  sense  and  direct  program  of  Dr.  Elizabeth 
.oss^-  to  the  winsomeness  of  the  late  Joseph  Haroutunian^^  to 
re  near-plaintiveness  of  Arnold  Toynbee/^  the  trend  is  pretty 
luch  the  same.  The  robust  stance  of  Old  Testament  thought, 
rith  its  variety,  seems  an  excellent  ingredient  to  be  thrust  into 
le  oreneral  ferment.  Its  trust,  combined  with  its  determination  to 
ike  God  seriously  as  Lord  of  all,  still  commends  itself  to  me  as  it 
learly  did  to  the  man  whose  memory  we  honor  with  this  volume. 
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version  of  this  paper  was  delivered  as  one  of  the  Schaff  Lec- 
ures  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  in  October,  1970;  the 
;eneral  subject  of  the  lectures  was  "Tradition  and  Originality  in 
)ld  Testament  Poetry."  On  that  otherwise  happy  occasion,  I  felt 
specially  keenly  the  loss  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Paul  Lapp, 
nd  am  grateful  to  Seminary  officials  for  permission  to  include 
ihis  extract  from  the  lectures  in  a  volume  honoring  his  memory. 
Lamentations  1:4  is  of  no  great  intrinsic  importance.  It  reads: 
The  roads  to  Zion  mourn,  since  none  come  in  for  the  feasts.  All 
ler  gates  are  desolate.  Her  priests  sigh,  her  virgins  are  troubled, 
nd  she  is  bitter."  Even  within  the  book  of  Lamentations  there  are 
nany  other  verses  which  are  more  striking  in  their  thought  or  lan- 
i;uage,  or  which  offer  more  tantalizing  problems  to  the  interpreter. 
'  have  chosen  to  consider  this  verse  in  detail  because  it  seems  to 
)ffer  a  good  opportunity  to  illustrate  how  the  literary  tradition 
jhapes  the  writer's  perception  of  events  and  his  depiction  of  them 
jn  poetry.  Interpreters  often  think  of  the  depiction  of  an  event  in 
ihe  Bible  as  two-dimensional,  as  though  what  were  involved  were 
limply  an  event,  and  an  observer.  I  hope  to  show  that  one  must 
onstantly  reckon  on  the  presence  of  a  third  partner  in  the  cre- 
tive  process:  the  tradition.  In  the  present  case,  there  is  a  hidden 
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image  involved,  or  better,  a  group  of  associated  images  which  ar 
not  immediately  apparent  when  we  read  the  text,  or  even  whe 
we  study  it  closely.  As  it  turns  out,  this  one  rather  ordinary  vers 
leads  into  a  group  of  more  interesting  passages,  and  finally  to  som 
conclusions  as  to  the  aims  and  procedures  of  interpretation. 

Lam.  1:4  is  the  daleth  stanza  in  the  alphabetic  acrostic.  As  i 
common  in  this  book  where  the  acrostic  shapes  the  form,  the  vers 
is  not  closely  connected  to  what  precedes  or  follows.  Hence  in  dis 
cussing  it  we  need  not  consider  the  context  in  detail,  but  nee( 
keep  in  mind  only  the  general  setting,  which  is  a  description  o 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  after  it  fell  in  587  B.C.  The  verse  con 
tains  no  major  textual  or  linguistic  difficulties,^  and  presents  n( 
genuine  metrical  problems.  Though  it  is  not  easily  read  as  bein; 
in  the  so-called  "Qinah"  meter,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  tha 
many  lines  in  Lamentations,  especially  in  chapter  One,  follov 
other  patterns. 

With  these  preliminaries  disposed  of,  we  may  read  through  th( 
verse  as  it  is  ordinarily  explained,   that  is,   in   two-dimensiona 
fashion,  as  a  poet's  report  on  the  state  of  Zion  after  the  conquest 
The  roads  to  Zion  mourn,  since  none  come  in  for  the  feasts.  The 
poet  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  cessation  of  cultic  activity  ir| 
the  destroyed  city.  The  roads  to  Zion,  once  the  thoroughfare  foi 
festive  bands  of  pilgrims,  now  are  deserted,  and,  in  the  kind  o 
personification  of  actually  lifeless  things  which  is  common  in  thf'; 
book,  are  said  to  "mourn."  All  her  gates  are  desolate  (kol  se'arehc\ 
somemJn).  When  the  great  pilgrim-feasts  were  still  being  held,  the' 
gates  would  have  been  the  busiest  part  of  the  thronged  city.  No\a 
they  are  desolate  and  quiet.  Her  priests  sigh.   The   priests,  o 
course,  were  main  actors  in  the  central  ritual  of  the  feasts;  no\M 
they  are  left  without  any  function,  and  they  groan.  Her  virgins  an 
troubled  (betuloteha  niigbt).  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  explain  whj 
the  poet  should  have  singled  out  the  virgins  for  mention  in  this 
context,  but  interpreters  have  not  been  at  a  loss  for  an  explana< 
tion.  The  virgins  are  accounted  for  by  saying  that  they  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  festivals;  Jer.  31:13  and  Judges  21: 19-2 li 
are  cited  in  evidence.  The  verse  ends  by  returning  to  the  theme 
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^ith  which  the  poem  began,  the  picture  of  the  mourning  Zion: 
nd  she  (i.e.  Zion)  is  bitter. 

All  of  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  correct  and  sensible,  though  one 
eels  a  slight  uneasiness  at  the  somewhat  contrived  way  that  the 
)resence  of  the  virgins  has  been  accounted  for.  But  note  that  it  is 
wo-dimensional.  That  is,  the  exegetes  all  seem  to  have  in  mind 
hat  a  certain  set  of  conditions  exists  in  Jerusalem  and  that  the 
>oet  sees  this  and  sets  it  down  in  verse.  To  be  sure,  his  imagination 
pmes  into  play,  for  he  recalls  how  the  feasts  used  to  be,  and  com- 
)ares  that  to  the  present  sorry  state  of  affairs,  but  this  considera- 
ion  does  not  change  the  basic  model  which  is  set  up. 

A  rather  different  approach  is  taken  by  Norbert  Lohfink,^  and 
lis  interpretation  merits  separate  mention.  Lohfink  points  out, 
[uite  correctly,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  progress  in  thought  within 
tie  verse  is  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  that  is,  from  the 
oads  and  gates,  to  the  people  of  Zion,  and  finally  to  the  personi- 
[ed  Zion  herself.  There  is  a  psychological  progress  in  the  verse.  At 
he  same  time  the  final  subjective  viewpoint  with  which  the  verse 
nds  is  anticipated  already  in  the  metaphor  at  the  beginning,  ac- 
ording  to  which  the  gates  "mourn,"  an  action  appropriate  only 
D  persons.  Now,  even  if  one  appreciates  Lohfink's  perceptive  and 
riginal  reading  of  the  verse,  it  also  is  two-dimensional,  since  the 
ey  to  the  linking  up  of  the  various  elements  in  the  verse  is 
tiought  to  be  within  the  poet,  within  his  intention  of  suggesting  a 
sychological  change.  Where  most  commentators  have  seen  the 
tructure  of  the  verse  as  given  in  the  situation,  Lohfink  sees  it  as 
iven  in  the  poet's  purpose.  In  neither  case  is  there  a  historical 
imension  in  the  interpretation. 
It  is  my  intention  to  show  that  there  is  another  dimension.  All 
e  elements  in  the  picture  are  associated  in  other  contexts.  That 
,  the  elements  involved  are  linked  together  by  tradition,  in  this 
|ase  a  tradition  which  can  be  traced  through  texts  about  a  thou- 
md  years  older  than  Lamentations.  The  procedure  will  be  to 
bnsider  biblical  passages  which  are  parallel  to  Lam.  1 :4  in  one 
espect  or  another,  working  toward  a  reconstruction  of  the  origi- 
al  literary  theme  from  which  it  is  descended. 
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To  link  Lam.  1 :4  with  the  tradition,  we  may  well  begin  wit! 
the  first  verb:  7ibal.  It  is  often  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  t( 
translate  this  verb  in  a  given  context,  since  it  means  both  "t( 
mourn,"  and  "to  dry  up."^  The  meaning  "to  mourn"  has  lonji 
been  the  accepted  one,  and  the  sense  "to  dry  up"  has  not  been 
recognized  as  widely.  Yet  Hebrew  'abal  occurs  as  the  word  ir 
parallel  to  yabes,  "to  dry  up,"  and  heherib  "to  cause  to  dry  up,' 
and  an  Akkadian  cognate  abalii  (a  common  word)  means  "to  dr 
up"  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  recognizing  this  sense  in  som( 
passages.  Whether  the  two  senses  derive  from  the  same  root,  oi' 
whether  two  different  roots  are  involved — a  matter  that  is  disputec| 
— need  not  concern  us  here,  since  even  if  there  were  two  separatt 
verbs  originally,  they  are  at  any  rate  perfect  homonyms  in  He 
brew,  so  that  speakers  of  the  language  must  inevitably  have  asso 
ciated  them  with  one  another.  In  a  given  passage,  if  one  of  thd 
senses  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  intended  by  the  writer,  w( 
will  do  best  to  assume  that  connotations  or  overtones  of  the  other 
meaning  would  also  have  been  present.  When  we  come  to  discus; 
individual  passages,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  literary  evidence! 
also  justifies  this  linking  of  the  sense  "mourn"  and  "dry  up." 

Our  first  step  will  be  to  examine  the  contexts  in  which  Hebrewj 
'abal  occurs.  A  famous  use  is  in  Amos  1:2,  the  very  beginning  oil 
the  prophecy  of  Amos:  "Yahweh  will  roar  from  Zion,  and  from  I 
Jerusalem  he  will  bellow,  and  the  pastures  of  the  shepherds  will! 
dry  up  (we'abelu),  and  the  top  of  Carmel  will  wither  (iueyabes)."\ 
Not  a  great  deal  is  to  be  derived  from  this,  except  that  'abal  is  used- 
of  a  great  drought  which  blasts  even  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the| 
landscape.  Nahum  1 :4  is  rather  similar,  but  uses  the  synonymj 
'umlal  rather  than  'abal;  the  context  pictures  a  theophany  in  the! 
course  of  which  Yahweh  rebukes  the  sea  and  rivers  and  dries  them 
up,  following  on  which  Bashan,  Carmel,  and  Lebanon  witheii 
('umlal).  Jer.  4:23-28  is  rather  similar,  being  an  awesome  descripl 
tion  of  a  destruction  global  in  scope,  but  we  may  detect  in  it  an| 
additional  element  that  occurs  in  the  Lamentations  passage:  thej 
stress  on  the  absence  of  persons  or  things  that  should  normally! 
be  there.  In  Lamentations  it  was:  "None  come  in  for  the  feasts" 
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(mibheli  ba'e  mo'ed).  In  Jeremiah  it  is:  "I  beheld  the  earth,  and 
it  was  waste  and  emptiness,  and  the  sky,  and  its  light  was  gone,  and 
all  the  birds  of  the  heaven  had  fled  .  .  .  On  this  account  the  earth 
mourns,  (te'ebal)  and  the  heavens  above  are  darkened."  Like  the 
first  verb,  te'ebal,  so  the  verb  qaderu  ("are  darkened"),  is  ambigu- 
ous, meaning  both  "be  dark"  but  also  "to  mourn."  As  further 
texts  are  adduced,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  passages  having  to  do 
with  drought  one  repeatedly  finds  reference  to  what  is  absent.  In 
advance  of  this  demonstration  we  may  suggest  that  the  mention  of 
the  absence  of  pilgrims  in  Lam.  1 :4  is  an  adaptation  of  this  ele- 
ment of  a  larger  complex.  Jeremiah  12:4  shows  this  same  colloca- 
tion of  ideas:  "How  long  shall  the  earth  be  dry  (te'ebal),  and  all 
the  grass  of  the  fields  be  withered?  On  account  of  the  evil  of  those 
who  dwell  there,  beasts  and  birds  are  gone." 

Isaiah  24:4-13  is  another  vision  of  a  wide-sweeping  destruction, 
which  because  of  its  length  can  be  quoted  only  in  excerpts.  At  the 
beginning  is  the  by-now  familiar:  "The  earth  dries  up  and  lan- 
guishes ('abelah  nabelah  ha'ares),  the  world  dries  up  and  lan- 
guishes ('umlelah  nabelah  tebel)."  The  "absent"  motif  is  touched 
on:  few  men  are  left,  the  vine  has  dried  up,  wine  is  gone,  and 
(with  a  verbal  parallel  to  Lam.  1:4)  "all  the  merry-hearted  sigh" 
(ne'enhu).  All  joyous  sounds  are  absent.  "Desolation  is  left  in  the 
city,  and  the  gates  are  battered  to  ruins"  (vs.  12).  Note  the  further 
verbal  parallels:  "desolation"  (sammdh)  is  a  counterpart  to  so- 
mermn;  and  "gates"  occurs  in  both  contexts.  Although  we  cannot 
yet  see  clearly  what  it  is  that  accounts  for  the  recurrent  associa- 
tion of  these  words  and  themes,  we  notice  in  the  Isa.  24  passage  a 
richer  collection  of  echoes  to  Lam.  1 :4  than  we  have  met  so  far. 
Another  passage  in  Isaiah,  33:7-9,  is  also  rich  in  verbal  parallels  to 
Lam.  1:4,  including  the  phrase  "those  who  pass  along  the  highway 
have  ceased,"  and  that  "the  earth  dries  up  and  withers,"  but  in 
general  the  context  is  so  full  of  linguistic  and  textual  difficulties 
that  one  cannot  do  more  than  note  these  resemblances  in  details. 

With  the  next  group  of  passages  we  come  closer  to  Lam.  1 :4  on 
one  side,  and  to  the  original  topos  on  the  other.  These  passages 
speak  of  drought,  but  now  explicitly  refer  to  human  mourning 
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which  accompanies  the  mourning/ drying  up  of  the  earth.  Hosea 
4:1-3  is  one  of  these.  "Hear  the  word  of  Yahweh,  O  Israelites,  for 
Yahweh  has  a  suit  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  for  there  is 
no  truth  or  fidelity  or  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land.  There  is 
cursing  and  deceiving,  murder  and  theft  .  .  .  Therefore  the  land 
dries  up  (te'ebal)  and  all  who  live  there  mourn  ('umlal).  Both  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  birds  of  the  sky,  and  even  the  fish  of 
the  sea  have  been  taken  away."  The  richest  context  we  have  yet 
encountered  is  the  next,  Jer.  14:1-6:  "The  word  of  the  Lord  which 
came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  the  drought:  Judah  is  dried  up 
('abelah),  and  her  gates  languish  ('umlelu),  they  mourn  down  to 
the  ground  (qaderii),  and  the  cry  of  Jerusalem  has  gone  up."  After 
this  sombre  beginning  there  follows  a  description  of  the  chagrin 
of  the  farmers  at  the  drought,  and  the  drastic  effects  on  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  As  striking  parallels  to  Lam.  1 :4,  note  the  reference  to 
gates  joining  in  the  mourning,  and  following  on  this  the  outcry  of 
the  people.  Though  this  is  not  yet  the  end  of  the  road,  we  may 
provisionally  sum  up  by  saying  that  so  far  it  seems  that  the  original 
theme,  or  topos,  is  a  description  of  drought:  the  land  dries  up/ 
mourns,  and  all  sorts  of  things  are  absent,  and  as  a  response  hu- 
mankind joins  in  the  mourning.  Lam.  1 :4  seems  to  be  an  adapta- 
tion of  this  combination  of  elements  to  describe  the  cessation  of 
cultic  activity  in  the  land. 

Such  a  tentative  conclusion  is  confirmed  and  amplified  by  the 
next  passage,  Joel  1:1-20.  The  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation  in 
full,  so  I  cite  only  excerpts  here,  and  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
quoting  them  in  an  order  which  will  make  their  connection  to 
what  has  been  said  most  readily  grasped.  After  describing  a  plague 
of  locusts,  Joel  begins  to  use  language  more  appropriate  to  a 
drought  than  to  a  locust-plague:  "The  fields  are  laid  waste,  the 
ground  dries  up  (or  mourns,  'abelah).  For  the  grain  is  ruined,  the 
new  wine  has  failed,  the  olive  oil  is  dried  up  ('umlal).  Be  dis- 
mayed, O  farmers!  Howl,  O  vinedressers!  over  the  wheat  and  the 
barley,  because  the  harvest  of  the  fields  has  perished.  The  vine  has 
failed  (or  has  dried  up)  and  the  fig-tree  is  dried  up  ('umlalah). 
Pomegranate  and  palm  and  apple — all  the  trees  of  the  fields  have 
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dried  up,  yea,  joy  has  ceased  from  the  sons  of  men.  Gird  yourselves 
and  mourn,  O  priests,  wail,  O  servants  at  the  altar.  Go  in,  spend 
the  night  in  sackcloth,  servants  of  my  God!  For  meal-offering 
and  libation  have  been  cut  off  from  the  house  of  your  God" 
(vss.  10-13).  This  passage  adds  a  new  element  that  is  parallel  to 
something  in  Lam.  1:4,  specific  reference  to  the  priests.  But  its 
importance  is  greater  than  even  this  welcome  addition  of  another 
bit  to  the  mosaic  we  are  constructing.  This  importance  lies  in  the 
clarity  with  which  Joel  1  describes  the  ritual  action  following  on 
the  drought.  Drought  has  come,  the  earth  mourns/dries  up,  there 
is  detailed  listing  of  all  that  is  lacking,  even  meal-offering  and 
libation,  and  the  proper  response  is  for  the  priests  to  lead  the 
people  in  ritual  mourning,  as  if  in  mourning  for  the  dead.  They 
are  to  wail  and  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth. 

There  is  still  more  in  Joel  1  to  occupy  us,  but  before  we  return 
there  we  may  first  call  attention  to  briefer  texts  which  contain  this 
or  that  element  of  the  complex  of  ideas  we  have  been  studying. 
The  mention  of  gates  as  mourning  recurs  in  Isa.  3:26,  which  de- 
scribes the  judgment  of  God  on  Zion  personified  as  a  woman: 
"Her  gates  will  lament  and  mourn,  she  will  be  ruined  and  sit  on 
the  earth."  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  last  phrase,  because  it 
adds  another  traditional  act  of  mourning  to  those  we  have  noted 
already.  Wall  and  rampart  are  said  to  mourn  and  languish  also 
in  Lam.  2:8.  Isa.  19:8-10  describes  a  drought  that  will  strike  the 
Nile,  and  it  is  noteworthy  for  our  purpose  in  that  this  drought  is 
followed  by  human  mourning,  as  is  typical  in  the  passages  we  have 
examined.  Isa.  16:8  speaks  of  a  drought  smiting  the  vines  of  Moab, 
and  this  drought  is  followed  by  weeping:  "Therefore  I  will  weep 
with  the  weeping  of  Jazer  for  the  vine  of  Sibmah."  The  passage 
goes  on  to  say  what  is  absent:  joy  and  gladness,  song  and  shout. 

We  return  now  to  Joel  1  to  pick  up  a  detail  that  points  in  two 
directions:  it  connects  Joel  with  Lam.  1:4  by  a  verbal  parallel,  and 
it  suggests  the  key  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  literary  topos.  "Wail 
like  a  virgin  girded  with  sackcloth  for  the  husband  of  her  youth." 
The  verbal  echo  of  Lamentations  is  obvious.  This  is  the  only  pas- 
sage we  have  met  so  far  that  mentions  a  virgin  in  any  way.  But  the 
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interest  lies  in  trying  to  account  for  why  someone  called  a  virgin 
(betuldh)  has  a  husband  to  mourn  for.  As  you  might  expect,  gen- 
erations of  ingenious  exegetes  have  not  let  such  an  anomaly  go 
unexplained.  Ehrlich,  Sellin,  Wolff,  and  others  present  the  classic 
explanation,  based  on  Deut.  22:23.  This  law  provides  that  a  be- 
trothed virgin,  called  a  betuldh,  who  is  raped  by  a  man  in  the  city 
and  does  not  cry  out,  shall  be  punished  by  stoning,  and  the  man 
with  her  as  well  "because  he  raped  his  neighbor's  wife."  Thus  we 
have  a  passage  where  a  virgin  is  at  the  same  time  a  wife,  and  Joel 
1:8  is  then  held  to  refer  to  the  mourning  of  a  young  woman  who 
has  lost  her  betrothed  before  the  wedding.  The  special  pathos  of 
such  a  case  is  often  supported  by  reference  to  Deut.  20:7,  which 
exempts  the  newly  betrothed  but  unmarried  man  from  fighting  in 
the  holy  war.  This  last  passage,  however,  is  better  understood  as 
interested  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  attitude  of  the  eager  bride- 
groom, who  could  not  fight  with  his  whole  heart.  A  more  serious 
objection  to  the  usual  exegesis  of  Joel  1:8  is  that  it  is  contrived.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  an  exceptional  case  would  supply 
the  basis  for  a  simile,  especially  since  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  girl  in  such  a  case  could  not  be  betrothed  over  again. 

A  much  more  plausible  solution  has  been  seen  already  by  Kap- 
elrud,  Hvidberg,  and  Bic,"*  to  which  one  can  now  add  supporting 
evidence.  The  source  of  the  simile  about  the  virgin  girt  with  sack- 
cloth wailing  for  the  husband  of  her  youth  is  the  myth  of  the  god- 
dess, the  Virgin  Anath,  mourning  for  her  dead  consort,  Baal. 

What  holds  together  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  literary  pattern 
we  have  found  in  the  Bible  is  a  mythic  pattern  found  outside  the 
Bible  and  completely  intelligible  only  there.  In  the  long  Ugaritic 
composition  known  as  the  Baal  epic,  the  god  Baal,  who  is  the  Ca- 
naanite  god  of  the  life-giving  rain  storm,  descends  into  the  gaping 
maw  of  death.  Translated  into  non-mythological  terms,  this  is  the 
coming  of  drought.  Word  of  his  death  is  brought  to  the  father  of 
the  gods.  El.  "  'Dead  is  mighty  Baal,  destroyed  the  prince,  lord  of 
the  earth!'  Thereupon  kindly  El,  the  compassionate,  descends 
from  his  throne,  and  sits  on  the  footstool,  and  from  the  footstool 
he  takes  a  seat  on  the  ground.  Dust  of  mourning  he  pours  on  his 
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head,  dirt  of  wallowing  on  his  crown.  He  puts  on  a  loincloth." 
Though  the  following  lines  are  linguistically  difficult,  it  is  clear 
that  El  gashes  himself,  plowing  great  furrows  in  his  cheeks  and 
arms,  and  cries  out  "Baal  is  dead!"  The  goddess  Anath  now  ap- 
pears. Though  she  is  the  consort  of  Baal,  her  standing  epithet  is 
"Virgin"  (btlt).  She  goes  in  search  of  Baal's  body  and  having  found 
it  she  goes  through  the  same  extravagant  mourning  as  El,  with  the 
additional  touch  that  "she  has  her  fill  of  weeping,  she  drinks  her 
tears  like  wine."  Then  she  buries  Baal  with  great  ceremony.  Hav- 
ing done  so  she  goes  in  search  of  the  villain.  Mot,  the  god  of  death. 
He  reports  on  the  results  of  Baal's  death:  "Life  is  lacking  among 
men;  life  among  the  masses  of  the  earth."  In  a  much-discussed  pas- 
sage the  Virgin  Anath  then  destroys  the  god  of  death,  and  as  a 
result  Baal  returns  to  life,  and  instead  of  dearth,  "Behold  alive  is 
mighty  Baal!  Behold  alive  is  the  Prince,  lord  of  the  earth!  In  a 
dream,  O  kindly  El,  the  compassionate,  in  a  vision,  O  creator  of 
creatures,  the  heavens  did  rain  oil,  and  the  rivers  ran  with 
honey.  "^ 

This  is  the  myth;  we  may  be  sure  that  the  myth  had  its  ritual 
counterpart,  that  human  action  accompanied  and  reacted  to  the 
death  of  Baal,  that  is,  to  the  lack  of  rain  and  the  shrinking  of  life 
on  earth.  The  Old  Testament  itself  is  our  best  evidence  that  in 
Palestine  and  Syria  humankind,  especially  the  women,  carried  on 
ritual  mourning  for  the  dead  god  in  time  of  drought.  In  a  vision 
Ezekiel  was  brought  "to  the  opening  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of 
Yahweh  which  is  tbward  the  north,  and  lo!  there  were  the  women 
sitting  weeping  for  Tammuz"  (Ezek.  8:14).  Tammuz  is,  as  is  well- 
known,  an  originally  Sumerian  name  for  the  consort  of  the  god- 
dess of  love  and  war;  he  is  an  Adonis  or  Baal  figure.  This  kind  of 
weeping  was  proverbially  bitter,  as  Zech.  12:10-11  makes  clear: 
"They  will  mourn  for  him  as  one  mourns  for  an  only  son,  and 
make  bitter  (weeping)  for  him  as  for  a  first-born  son.  On  that  day 
the  weeping  in  Jerusalem  will  be  as  great  as  the  weeping  for 
Hadad-Rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo."  (Hadad-Rimmon  is 
still  another  name  for  the  dying  and  rising  god.)  Having  gone  this 
far,  I  am  inclined  to  see  in  the  last  half-line  of  Lam.  1:4,  "and  she 
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is  bitter"  (wehimar  Idh),  an  allusion  to  bitter  weeping,  and  would 
propose,  without  wishing  to  insist  on  it,  that  the  word  mar  was 
suggested  to  the  author  of  Lamentations  because  it  had  a  place  in 
the  literary  complex  under  discussion.  Note  that  in  the  difficult 
passage  Isa.  33:7-9,  which  speaks  of  the  earth  mourning  and  dry- 
ing up,  the  "messengers  of  peace  weep  bitterly." 

As  a  final  touch,  recall  the  title  for  the  virgin's  consort  in  Joel 
1:8;  she  weeps  for  "the  husband  of  her  youth."  This  title  is  not 
attested  in  the  extant  Ugaritic  version  of  the  myth  concerning  the 
goddess  of  love  and  her  spouse,  but  in  Akkadian  texts  where  the 
pair  is  Ishtar  and  Dumuzi  (Tammuz),  Dumuzi  is  called:  "Dumuzi, 
the  husband  of  your  youth. "^ 

To  sum  up,  the  composition  of  Lam.  1 :4  was  shaped  by  a  tra- 
dition which  was  both  very  ancient  and  very  remote  from  the 
specific  occasion  for  which  the  author  wrote.  If  this  conclusion  is 
correct,  then  we  may  be  justified  in  suggesting  some  other  con- 
clusions concerning  the  composition  of  Old  Testament  poems  and 
their  interpretation. 

First  of  all,  tradition  is  a  partner  in  the  composition  of  Old 
Testament  poems,  occasionally  in  somewhat  unexpected  ways.  To 
think  of  a  poem  in  two  dimensions,  as  called  forth  by  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances from  the  mind  of  an  individual  writer,  is  not  wrong, 
but  it  is  incomplete.  A  fuller  understanding  of  the  process  is 
achieved  by  reckoning  in  the  role  of  tradition. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  raise  objections.  "How  much,"  you 
may  ask,  "did  the  poet  know  of  any  of  this?  How  much  did  his 
hearers  know  of  it?"  In  a  sense,  the  passage  discussed.  Lam.  1:4  is 
ideal  for  our  purpose  because  it  raises  such  questions  in  a  very 
pointed  way.  Would  an  author  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  know 
anything  of  a  mythic  pattern  attested  so  much  earlier  than  his 
time?  We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  set  up  as  the  ideal  for  our  exe- 
gesis the  restatement  of  the  author's  intention.  In  explaining  a 
text,  we  propose  to  be  as  faithful  as  possible  to  what  the  author 
intended  his  text  to  say.  Or  we  may  make  our  ideal  to  answer  the 
question:  just  what  did  this  text  mean  to  the  audience,  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  author  who  heard  it  or  read  it?  On  either  stand- 
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ard,  whether  we  reckon  from  the  author's  intention  or  from  his 
hearer's  comprehension,  our  lengthy  excursus  into  the  tradition  on 
which  he  drew  may  seem  either  irrelevant  or  positively  dangerous. 
That  is,  it  may  seem  misleading  to  recall  a  history  when  neither 
the  author  nor  his  hearers  were  certainly  aware  of  the  background 
of  the  imagery. 

Yet  counter-arguments  are  available,  the  point  having  been 
much  discussed  in  literary  studies.  The  comprehension  of  the 
audience  is  scarcely  a  usable  guide  to  the  meaning  of  a  poem. 
Then  as  now,  it  is  very  likely  that  those  who  heard  a  poem  differed 
very  widely  in  their  understanding  of  it.  If  we  think  of  the  hymn 
Urbs  Sion  aiirea,  "Jerusalem  the  golden,"  how  much  does  a  Chris- 
tian of  our  own  day  understand  of  the  imagery?  You  may  under- 
stand a  great  deal,  if  you  have  read  Genesis,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
and  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  or  even  the  description  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem among  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls — another  singer  of  the  hymn 
may  understand  little.  If  we  strive  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
the  first  hearers  of  the  hymn,  back  in  the  12th  century,  we  realize 
that  it  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  state  fairly  what  a  hearer's 
comprehension  was.  I  do  not  mean  to  discredit  in  any  way  the 
attempt  to  estimate  how  a  poet's  hearers  would  have  understood 
his  poem;  I  mean  only  to  make  the  point  that  we  cannot  use  the 
hearer's  comprehension  or  lack  of  it  to  rule  out  study  of  the  tra- 
ditions behind  the  poet's  language. 

For  similar  reasons,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  make  the  poet's  in- 
tention our  guide  either.  In  the  first  place,  the  poet's  intention  is 
inaccessible  to  us  at  this  distance.  We  know  what  he  intended  only 
from  what  he  wrote.  His  unexpressed  intention  is  just  that,  unex- 
pressed and  hence  unusable  by  us.  In  the  second  place,  the 
writer's  intention  is  not  necessarily  decisive  even  when  we  know 
it.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  probable  that  the  writer  of  Lamenta- 
tions knew  nothing  of  the  myth  whose  impress  on  his  poem  I 
have  attempted  to  trace,  or,  if  he  did  know  of  the  myth,  that  he 
had  no  conscious  intention  of  alluding  to  it.  But  why  should  this 
rule  out  interest  in  the  traditional  aspect  of  his  work?  It  is  certain 
that  our  behavior,  linguistic  and  otherwise,  is  shaped  by  patterns 
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which  are  historically  or  socially  determined.  The  individual  is 
often  unconscious  of  what  conditions  his  behavior.  Hence  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  what  is  consciously  understood  by  the  person 
who  acts  we  would  certainly  distort  our  comprehension.  This 
seems  to  me  to  apply  very  broadly  in  Old  Testament  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  not  always  necessary  to  know  the  literary  tradi- 
tion, and  certainly  it  will  often  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  it. 
Yet  it  is  always  legitimate  to  inquire  after  it,  and  often  illuminat- 
ing. 

To  turn  in  a  different  direction,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  this  historical  study  of  Israel's  literary  tradition 
and  form-criticism,  Formgeschichte,  at  least  as  the  latter  is  some- 
times defined  and  practised.  In  the  first  place,  form-criticism  tends 
to  look  for  growth  of  complex  forms  out  of  simple  forms.  But 
though  development  of  the  complicated  out  of  the  very  simple  fits 
certain  cases,  the  present  example  shows  that  the  opposite  is  also 
present  within  Hebrew  literature.  Prior  to  any  Old  Testament  use 
of  the  literary  complex  having  to  do  with  drought  and  mourning 
is  a  more  complex  form,  which  is  also  more  intelligible  than  any 
of  the  fragmented  and  distorted  remnants  found  in  the  Bible.  A 
further  characteristic  of  some  form-criticism  is  the  tendency  to 
look  for  the  life-situation  in  which  a  form  functioned  within  Is- 
rael, or  within  some  hypothetical  early  stage  of  Israel's  develop- 
ment. But  in  the  present  case,  the  "form"  is  fully  functional  only 
outside  Israel,  that  is,  outside  normative  Yahwistic  thought.  Any 
biblical  manifestation  is  far  removed  from  the  original  pattern, 
and  moreover,  at  no  earlier  period  of  Israel's  history  was  this  lit- 
erary pattern  totally  functional  in  its  original  sense.  In  the  case  of 
Lam.  1:4,  and  the  many  other  biblical  passages  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated, Israel's  creative  contribution  took  the  form  of  a  reshaping 
of  very  ancient  traditional  elements  imported  from  outside  Israel, 
not  of  expansion  of  a  pristine  form  native  to  some  primeval  Israel. 
The  proper  image  for  creation  in  Israel's  literature  is  often  not 
creatio  ex  nihilo,  by  divine  fiat,  but  creation  by  adaptation  of  older 
materials. 

Study  of  the  hidden  image  in  Lam.  1 :4  has  perhaps  been  instruc- 
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tive  as  a  concrete  example  of  how  tradition  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  a  bit  of  biblical  verse,  and  thereby  as  suggesting  how 
study  of  the  literary  tradition  may  be  a  fruitful  approach  to  Old 
Testament  literature.  Obviously,  however.  Lam.  1 :4  does  not 
make  any  vital  theological  point.  It  does  not  show  the  contrast  in 
religious  conceptions  between  Israel  and  Canaan  because  it  is  so 
remote  from  the  source  of  the  literary  theme  embedded  in  it.  An- 
other passage,  already  quoted,  Hos.  4:1-3  supplies  a  clearer  view 
of  how  radically  Israel  had  split  with  the  polytheistic  view,  even 
while  retaining  the  literary  topos.  It  is  a  prophetic  doom-oracle, 
of  two  parts,  indictment  and  sentence. 

"Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  people  of  Israel,  for  the  Lord 
has  a  suit  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  for  there  is  no  truth 
or  fidelity  or  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land.  There  is  cursing  and 
deceiving,  murder  and  theft,  and  adultery;  they  break  all  bounds 
and  murder  follows  murder.  Therefore  the  land  dries  up  and  all 
who  live  there  mourn.  Both  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds 
of  the  sky,  and  even  the  fish  of  the  sea,  have  been  taken  away." 

The  observable  occurrence  was  the  same  for  Israelite  and  Ca- 
naanite:  a  drought.  And  the  Israelite  was  content  to  describe  the 
occurrence  in  traditional  terms:  the  land  mourns,  people  languish, 
life  is  wanting.  To  the  polytheist,  however,  the  prelude  is  a  nature- 
myth:  a  god  has  died.  To  Hosea  the  explanation  is  totally  differ- 
ent: there  is  no  faithfulness,  no  steadfast  love,  no  knowledge  of 
God.  That  is  why  the  earth  mourns:  Israel  has  broken  the  cove- 
nant with  God. 
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NOTES 

^The  word  nugot,  rendered  usually  as  here,  "are  troubled,"  is  somewhat  difficult. 
The  Septuagint  agomeiiai  has  seemed  to  some  to  presuppose  a  Vorlage  nehugbt, 
"led  away."  On  the  other  hand,  agomenai  may  be  an  inner-Greek  corruption  for 
acthomenai,  which  would  agree  with  the  Masoretic  Text,  and  in  any  case  "led 
away"  does  not  fit  the  context  as  well  as  "be  troubled."  See  the  commentaries  of 
Rudolph  and  Albrektson  for  detailed  discussion. 

-"Enthielten  die  im  Alten  Testament  bezeugten  Klageriten  eine  Phase  des 
Schweigens?"  VT  12  (1962),  260-277. 

Tor  a  fuller  discussion,  see  J.  Scharbert,  Der  Schmerz  im  Alten  Testament 
{Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage,  8;  Bonn,  1955),  pp.  47-58. 

*A.  S.  Kapelrud,  Joel  Studies  (Uppsala  Universitets  Arsskrift,  1948/4;  Uppsala, 
1948);  F.  F.  Hvidberg,  Weeping  and  Laughter  in  the  Old  Testament  (Leiden,  1962), 
p.  142;  M.  Bic,  Das  Buch  Joel  (1960);  not  accessible  to  me,  this  is  cited  by  H.  W. 
Wolff,  Joel  (Biblischer  Kommentar;  Neukirchen-Vluyn,  1969),  p.  34. 

"Cited  here  are  portions  of  I*  AB  {CTA  5;  UT  67)  vi  9-22;  I  AB  {CTA  6;  UT  49 
and  62)  ii  16-19;  and  I  AB  i  1-18.  The  whole  episode  may  be  read  in  translation 
(by  H.  L.  Ginsberg)  in  J.  B.  Pritchard,  ed..  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts,  2nd  ed. 
(Princeton,  1955),  pp.  138-140. 

*Gilgamesh  VI  46:  '^Dumuzi  ha-mi-ri  s[u-uli]ri-ti-ki;  The  Descent  of  Ishtar 
(CT  15  47:47):  ''Dumu-zi  ha-mir  si-ih-[hi-ri-ti-sa].  Akk.  haniiru  could  also  be  ren- 
dered "lover"  in  these  contexts. 
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HIS  study  of  an  aspect  of  hope  in  the  Old  Testament  already 
happened  to  be  in  progress  when  word  came  of  the  sudden,  un- 
timely death  of  Paul  Lapp.  To  be  working  at  such  a  time  on  the 
nature  of  hope  in  the  Old  Testament,  including  its  contradictions 
and,  above  all,  its  strong  theocentricity,  has  been  of  great  help  in 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  the  profundity  of  this  loss,  just  as  the 
tragedy  of  Paul  Lapp's  death  itself  has  provoked  a  search  for 
deeper  dimensions  of  hope  in  the  Bible. ^ 

How  do  hope  and  expectancy  differ  from  illusion?  Any  study  of 
hope  which  takes  the  biblical  roots  of  expectation  seriously  will 
soon  be  impressed  by  both  the  liveliness  and  realism  of  hope  in 
the  Bible.  For  one  thing,  hope  differs  from  illusion  in  being  able 
to  take  into  itself  the  negative  experiences  of  unfulfillment  and 
even  death.  While  illusion  may  lead  to  disillusionment  when  its 
anticipations  have  not  been  met,  hope  begins  to  flower  again  in 
the  midst  of  the  failure  of  expectation.-  Biblical  hope,  therefore, 
is  a  paradoxical  experience  in  which  hopes  may  be  thwarted  but  in 
which,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  confidence  concerning  the  future 
may  come  to  life.  A  particularly  good  illustration  of  this  double- 
Walter  E.  Rast  teaches  in  the  Department  of  Theology  of  Valparaiso  University, 
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sidedness  of  hope  is  found  in  Lam.  3:18-20.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
petitioner  in  this  prayer  can  complain,  "Gone  is  my  glory  and  my 
expectation  from  the  Lord,"  while,  on  the  other,  he  can  contem- 
plate the  continued  divine  mercies  and  can  say,  "But  this  I  call  to 
mind,  and  therefore  I  have  hope." 

In  studying  the  reality  of  hope  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  con- 
sequently important  not  only  to  study  the  nature  of  hope  itself, 
but  also  the  dynamics  involved  in  the  disappointment  of  hope, 
both  as  to  Avhat  such  disappointment  derives  from  and  how  it  is 
given  expression,  as  ^vell  as  to  ^vhat  it  may  lead  to  so  far  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  hope  is  concerned.-*  Recent  investigations  in  Old  Tes- 
tament theology  have  sho^vn  how  deeply  Old  Testament  faith  is 
oriented  in  a  ftiturist  direction,  and  consequently  how  the  vocabu- 
lary for  faith  and  obedience  is  commonly  associated  with  the  God 
who  goes  before  Israel  and  calls  her  to  trust  and  hope  in  him.'* 
Such  study  also  indicates  how  the  issues  of  faith  and  unfaith  are 
posed  in  just  such  a  setting.  At  the  same  time,  the  motif  of  un- 
fulfilled expectation  appears  at  this  point. 

The  Old  Testament  expresses  disappointment  of  expectation  in 
many  different  Avays  and  forms.  Frequent  illustrations  are  foimd, 
for  example,  in  communal  and  individual  lament,  but  analogous 
descriptions  are  also  present  in  prophetic  warnings  which  presum- 
ably have  led  to  no  positive  results  (Am.  4:6-1 1),  as  well  as  in  nar- 
rative (II  Sam.  12:22-23).  The  present  study  is  confined  to  a 
group  of  passages  in  which  the  language  of  disappointed  hope  is 
the  distinguishing  feature.  This  group  of  passages  is  characterized 
by  a  common  idiom  of  expression  built  up  around  the  significant 
root  for  hope  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  root  qaiuah.^  The  follow- 
ing passages  belong  to  this  group: 

Is.  5:2c:  And  he  expected  it  to  yield  grapes  but  it  yielded  wild 

fruit. 

Is.  5:4b:  Why,  when  I   expected  it  to  yield  grapes,  did  it  yield 

wild  fruit? 

Is.  5:7c:  And  he  expected  justice  but  behold,   bloodshed;   right- 

eousness, but  behold  a  cry. 

Is.  59:9b:  We  expected  light  but  behold  darkness;  brightness,  we 

walk  in  srloom. 
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Is.  59:11b:        We  expected  justice  but   there  was   none;   salvation,   it 

was  far  from  us. 
Jer.  8:15:  We  expected  peace,  but  there  was  no  good;  a  time  of 

healing,  but  behold  terror. 
Jer.  13:16c:      And  while  you  expect  light,  he  turns  it  to  darkness,  and 

makes  it  thick  darkness. 
Jer.  14:19c:      We  expected  peace  but  there  was  no  good;   a  time  of 

healing,  but  behold  terror. 
Ps.  69:21b:       And  I  expected  a  comforter  but  there  was  none:  some 

to  pity,  but  I  did  not  find  them. 
Job  3:9b:  Let  it  expect  light,  but  let  there  be  none! 

Job  30:26:        But  when  I  expected  good,  then  evil  came;   and  when 

I  waited  for  light  darkness  came. 

THE  VERB  QIWWAH  AND  SYNTACTICAL  FEATURES 
IN  THE  PASSAGES 

The  special  group  of  passages  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
contains  common  elements  for  expressing  disappointment  of  hope. 
The  statement  ordinarily  begins  with  some  form  of  the  Piel 
qhuwah,  stating  the  hope  or  expectation  of  the  speaker  or  subject. 
This  is  followed,  in  turn,  by  the  object  of  what  was  hoped  for, 
usually  introduced  by  the  preposition  lamedh.  Thus  the  beginning 
of  the  expression  has  the  following  or  a  similar  form:  "We  were 
looking  for,"  or  "we  were  expecting."  Following  such  an  asser- 
tion, the  declaration  customarily  takes  a  negative  turn  which  is 
introduced  by  an  adversative  loaw.  In  the  phrase  which  follows 
this,  then,  the  particular  negation  or  disappointment  of  hope  is 
stated. 

In  the  negative  part  of  the  declaration  two  syntactic  devices  are 
employed  by  which  the  disappointment  of  hope  is  given  expres- 
sion. The  first  is  achieved  by  using  contrasts  or  opposites.  Such  a 
usage  is  found  in  Is.  5:2c,  4b,  and  7c,  Is.  59:9b,  Job  30:26,  and 
Jer.  13:16c.  In  this  way  what  was  hoped  for  is  stated  in  the  first 
member  while  in  the  second  a  paradoxical  or  opposite  term  is 
employed,  demonstrating  how  the  expectation  failed  of  realiza- 
tion. Is.  5:2c  contains  an  example  of  such  paradoxical  statement 
of  disappointment: 

And  he  looked  for  it  to  produce  grapes,  but  it 
produced  wild  fruit. 

(loayqaiu  la"'s6th  '"nabim  wayn'as  h'^'ushim) 
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The  device  of  opposites  was  a  favorite  one  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  is  evident  in  many  places  (cf.  Gen.  24:50,  Am.  5:18).  Such 
intensive  polarity  would  be  especially  attractive  for  communicat- 
ing the  implicit  contradiction  between  hope  and  what  followed. 
Thus  such  opposites  as  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  are  easily 
adaptable  to  such  a  setting.  Is.  59:9b  is  an  example  of  this  in  our 
group  of  passages: 

We  were  looking  for  light,  but  behold  darkness. 
(n^qawweh  la'or  w^hinneh  hoshek) 

The  other  device  is  one  which  is  found  in  Is.  59:11b,  Jer.  8:15, 
14:19c,  Ps.  69:21b,  and  Job  3:9b.  Here  the  emphasis  is  not  so  much 
on  irony  expressed  by  paradox  and  contradiction  as  it  is  on  nega- 
tion. The  second  member  of  the  declaration  is  customarily  fol- 
lowed by  an  adversative  waiv  with  a  negative,  suggesting  the  non- 
appearance of  what  was  hoped  for.  A  well-known  illustration  of 
this  is  the  utterance  in  Ps.  69:21 : 

And  I  was  looking  for  a  comforter,  but  there  was  none. 
(wa'^qawweh  lanudh  wa'ayn) 

In  this  type  of  expression  the  accent  is  placed  upon  the  dissolution 
or  non-fulfillment  side  of  unrealized  expectation. 

What  is  apparent  in  this  cluster  of  passages,  then,  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  speech  pattern  which  could  allow  the  disappoint- 
ment of  expectation  to  be  easily  and  readily  communicated.  All 
language  systems  have  accessible  formulae  and  stock  phrases  which 
can  serve  in  moments  of  pressure  when  concentrated  thought  is 
difficult,  and  when  the  speaker  is  forced  to  fall  back  on  a  verbal 
reserve.  Assuming  that  this  kind  of  language  about  the  disappoint- 
ment of  hope  has  some  ultimate  setting  in  the  common  stresses  of 
real  life,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  language  well-hammered  out 
and  widely  available  to  the  people  of  the  ancient  world. 

AN  EXTRA-BIBLICAL  PARALLEL 
One  would  expect  that  such   everyday   expressions   could  be 
found  commonly  in  the  ancient  Near  East,  also  outside  the  Old 
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Testament.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  limits  of  the  present 
study  to  canvass  widely  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  literature  for 
analogies  to  these  biblical  phrases.  A  cursory  search  for  parallels, 
however,  turned  up  a  similar  usage  in  an  Akkadian  text.  The  il- 
lustration is  found  in  the  Mari  Letters,  11:48,6.  The  relevant  part 
of  this  letter  includes  lines  5-7: 

Five  days  ago,  at  a  convenient  time, 

I  was  expecting  the  Haneens,  but  the  men 

did  not  gather  together. 
(Hane(mes)  u-qa-a  ii  sa-bu-um  u-ul  i-pa-ah-hu-ra-am).^ 

This  letter  involves  a  case  in  which  the  effort  is  made  to  repress 
a  certain  abuse  in  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  Mari.  The  letter 
is  from  Bahdi-Lim  to  the  king  at  Mari,  and  its  purpose  is  to  seek 
authorization  to  have  a  local  prisoner  beheaded  as  a  warning  to 
the  village  where  the  Haneens  were  staying.  Bahdi-Lim  argues 
that  such  a  drastic  move  is  necessary  so  that  he  can  carry  out  the 
expedition  with  which  he  has  been  charged.  It  will  also,  perhaps, 
catalyze  the  Haneens  into  action.  These  latter  were  supposed  to 
have  mustered  their  forces,  but  failed  to  appear  as  planned.  The 
letter  reports  that  Bahdi-Lim  had  been  looking  for  (qa'u)  them 
but  they  did  not  come  as  expected.^ 

It  is  interesting  that  the  syntax  in  this  part  of  the  letter  is  similar 
to  the  expression  of  the  disappointment  of  expectation  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  verb  qa'u  is  a  cognate  of  Hebrew  qaiuah,  and  here 
it  is  found  in  the  imperfect  as  is  customary  in  the  Old  Testament 
group  of  passages.  The  object  of  the  expectation,  the  Haneens, 
precedes  the  verb,  which  differs  from  the  usual  Old  Testament 
syntax.  But  there  is  an  adversative  ivaw  and  the  negative  u-ul  is 
introduced,  coupled  with  the  verb  expressing  the  outcome  of  dis- 
appointed expectation.  Thus  we  have  here  an  example  of  one 
party  being  disappointed  in  what  was  anticipated  from  another 
party.  This  usage,  while  profane  in  this  case,  is  not  far  from  sev- 
eral of  the  Old  Testament  passages  which  stress  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  Israel  as  one  in  which  certain  expectations  about 
what  the  one  anticipated  from  the  other  is  the  focus. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  EXAMPLES 

Since  the  chief  interest  of  this  study  concentrates  on  the  way 
disappointment  of  hope  is  communicated  in  the  Old  Testament, 
what  follows  is  a  closer  analysis  of  those  sections  where  this  ex- 
pression occurs.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  particular  pattern  of 
speech  is  found  in  a  variety  of  settings,  but  that  in  all  of  them 
thwarted  expectation  is  paramount. 

Divine  Disappointment  and  Indictment  (Is.  5:1-7) 

One  of  the  most  familiar  occurrences  of  unfulfilled  expectation 
occurs  in  Is.  5:1-7.  The  particular  formulaic  expression  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  this  study  occurs  three  times  in  this 
small  unit,  in  vv.  2,  4,  and  7,  thus  indicating  that  it  plays  a  strong 
role  in  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

It  is  not  clear  at  a  simple  glance  what  kind  of  form  we  are 
dealing  with  in  Is.  5:1-7.  V.  1  speaks  of  a  "song  for  the  beloved," 
and  this  has  led  to  interpretations  which  take  ancient  oriental 
love  songs  as  their  cue.  Vineyard  planting  and  harvest  enhance 
such  possibilities  in  the  interpretation.^  However,  the  unit  also 
has  analogies  with  other  types  of  Old  Testament  literature,  partic- 
ularly the  parable,  and  it  seems  that  the  interpretation  can  gain  by 
comparison  ^vith  such  analogous  parable  material  as  that  found  in 
II  Sam.  12:  1-12.^  When  Is.  5:17  is  compared  with  the  narrative 
describing  Nathan's  encounter  with  David,  it  seems  evident  that 
there  is  a  similarity  in  form  in  these  two  sections.  Each  moves 
from  a  parable  to  an  accusation  which  the  listener  is  led  to  deliver 
against  himself,  and  finally  to  a  word  of  judgment  already  im- 
plicit in  the  parable  itself.  In  Is.  5:1-7,  the  parable  is  found  in  vv. 
1-2,  an  indictment  in  vv.  3-4,  a  threat  of  punishment  in  vv.  5-6, 
while  V.  7  contains  an  explanation  or  clarification  of  the  actors  in 
the  parable. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  idiom  used  to  render  miscarried  hope 
appears  recurrently  in  the  unit.  Its  first  usage  is  in  the  parable 
itself  in  v.  2.  Here  the  portrayal  is  that  of  one  who  has  planted  a 
vineyard  and  now  awaits  with  anticipation  the  produce  of  his 
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work.  Yet  his  expectations  are  short-lived  because  the  outcome  is 
in  stark  contrast  to  what  he  had  hoped  for.  The  descriptions  play 
on  the  incongruity  between  what  was  looked  for  and  what  in  re- 
ality appeared.  "He  expected  it  to  yield  grapes  but  it  yielded  sour 
fruit." 

The  second  occurrence  is  found  in  the  indictment  in  vv.  3-4. 
Now,  in  contrast  to  the  parable,  the  identifications  become  specific 
as  the  "inhabitants  of  Jerusalem"  and  the  "men  of  Judah"  are 
called  to  judge  in  the  dispute.  What  they  are  called  to  decide  is 
whether  the  caretaker  of  the  vineyard  could  have  done  any  more 
than  he  has  to  assure  the  yield  of  good  fruit.  And  it  is  in  such  a 
setting  that  the  pattern  occurs  in  the  question  of  v.  4,  "Why,  when 
I  expected  it  to  yield  grapes,  did  it  bring  forth  sour  fruit?"  The 
questioner  in  this  accusation  is  the  vineyard  caretaker  and  at  this 
point  it  has  become  evident  that  the  speaker  is  God.  It  is  he  who 
is  the  disappointed  one,  and  the  reason  for  his  unhappiness  is 
also  clear.  His  expectation  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  has  not  met 
with  fulfillment,  and  has  even  been  foiled  by  an  unanticipated  out- 
come. 

The  final  utterance  of  disenchanted  hope  in  this  section  occurs 
in  V.  7.  This  verse  may  be  taken  as  the  final  summing  up  and  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  unit.  V.  7c  reads,  "And  he  expected  justice, 
but  behold  bloodshed;  righteousness,  but  behold,  a  cry."  In  this 
usage  the  agricultural  metaphors  are  abandoned,  and  the  termi- 
nology of  covenant  is  introduced.  What  God  was  expecting  from 
his  people  was  mishpat  and  tzedaqah,  two  terms  with  deep  rootage 
in  the  covenant  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  Each  of  them 
depicts  the  loyalty  and  fulfillment  of  relationships  and  obligations 
rather  than  abstract  realities,  and  particularly  the  relationships 
belonging  to  a  society  bound  together  in  covenant  with  God.  But 
the  word  play  used  in  this  utterance  emphasizes  in  an  ironical  way 
the  embitteredness  of  the  divine  faithfulness  which  eagerly  antici- 
pated a  different  result  from  this  people  than  has  materialized. 

This  is  the  only  example  in  the  Old  Testament  usage  of  this 
pattern  of  speech  in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  disappointed 
expectations  of  God.  Other  occurrences  do  indeed  assume  the  same 
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relationship  between  God  and  his  people,  but  there  the  disap- 
pointment is  from  the  side  of  a  bewildered  people  in  relation  to 
God.  Here  it  is  God  who  experiences  chagrin  over  his  people.  The 
hope  and  expectation  that  he  had  in  them  has  not  led  to  a  satis- 
fying end.  Thus,  in  this  example  it  is  the  problem  of  the  relation- 
ship between  God  and  the  people  which  lies  behind  the  use  of  this 
formulaic  speech.  It  will  help  us,  then,  to  watch  for  particular 
nuances  in  the  relationships  between  various  parties  in  other 
passages  which  will  be  discussed  below. 

Laments 

It  might  be  expected  that  assertions  of  disappointed  expectation 
would  appear  often  in  laments  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  case.  The 
larger  number  of  occurrences  of  the  formalized  language  being 
examined  in  this  study  appear  in  laments.  In  such  declarations  the 
speaker  usually  states  that  what  he  had  been  looking  for  has  not 
been  realized,  and  this  leads  to  questions  about  what  implications 
are  to  be  sought  in  these  statements  wherever  they  are  found. 
The  various  laments  in  which  such  expression  occurs  will  be 
looked  at  in  this  section. 

Ps.  69:21 

Ps.  69  belongs  to  the  category  of  individual  laments,  and  we 
find  the  idiom  for  disappointed  expectation  in  v.  21.  There  the 
petitioner  says,  "I  looked  for  one  to  console  but  there  was  none, 
and  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none."  The  phrase  "one  to  con- 
sole" is  an  attempt  to  translate  the  Hebrew  nudh,  probably  a  mas- 
culine singular  participle. ^^  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  of  one 
who  shakes  his  head  back  and  forth  in  a  gesture  of  pity.  If  the 
whole  psalm  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  force  of  this  assertion 
can  be  seen  more  clearly.  In  v.  5  it  seems  that  the  petitioner  may 
have  been  accused  of  stealing.^^  In  v.  9  he  complains  that  he  has 
become  cut  off  from  the  members  of  his  family.  His  condition  is  so 
full  of  reproach  that  in  v.  7  he  even  prays  that  those  who  wait  on 
God  might  not  be  put  to  shame  on  his  account.  In  v.  13  those  who 
surround  him  compose  mocking  songs  against  him. 
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In  light  of  this,  the  words  in  v.  21  express  the  distress  of  the 
petitioner  in  his  abortive  hope  for  compassionate  friends.  He  had 
expected  that  there  might  be  those  who  would  take  his  side  in  his 
agony  and  trial,  but  they  failed  to  appear.  According  to  v.  22  what 
they  did  instead  was  to  poison  his  food  and  give  him  vinegar  to 
drink.  This  usage,  then,  depicts  the  disappointment  of  expecta- 
tion in  human  friends.  It  presupposes  once  more  a  relationship, 
but  in  this  case  one  between  human  beings.  The  anticipation  that 
someone  might  come  forward  and  take  his  side  is  unmet  for  the 
petitioner,  and  he  resorts  to  familiar  idiom  to  express  his  disillu- 
sionment. 

Is.  59:9,11 

This  section  and  the  two  following  ones  are  distinctive  in  that 
they  deal  with  a  disappointment  over  particular  things  which  God 
has  done  to  his  people.  They  are  words  of  dismay  and  complaint 
that  the  divine  activity  has  turned  out  to  be  something  other  than 
what  had  been  expected.  Thus  here  the  idiom  of  unfulfilled  hope 
and  anticipation  takes  on  a  deeper  kind  of  theological  significance, 
presupposing  the  character  of  the  relationship  between  God  and 
the  people. 

The  two  places  where  the  emphasis  is  on  the  frustrated  outcome 
of  expectancy  are  vv.  9  and  1 1 ,  and  these  are  embedded  in  a  com- 
munal lament  which  is  found  in  vv.  9-1 5a.  Generally  the  chapter 
as  a  whole  has  a  fundamental  thematic  unity  which,  like  Is.  5:1-7, 
is  centered  in  the  ideas  of  mishpat  and  tzedaqah}'^  These  have  per- 
ished from  the  community  and  thus  the  latter  is  virtually  in  a 
chaotic  state.  What  is  interesting  in  this  lament,  though,  is  that 
mishpat  and  tzedaqah  have  a  double-sided  meaning.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  refer  to  the  people's  own  righteousness  which  is  lacking 
and,  on  the  other,  they  also  refer  to  God's  saving  activity.  And  of 
the  two  meanings,  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  stronger.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  Is.  5:1-7  where  the  disappointment  is  over  the  failure 
of  Israel's  righteousness  in  the  community.  Here  the  stress  is  on 
the  absence  of  God's  mishpat  and  tzedaqah  and  the  confusion 
which  has  resulted  from  this.  Verse  9  reads. 
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Therefore,  mishpat  is  far  from  us, 

and  tzedaqnh  does  not  overtake  us; 
We  expect  light,  but  behold,  darkness, 

and  brightness,  but  we  walk  in  gloom. 

The  latter  part  of  this  verse  makes  us  think  of  the  prophetic 
threat  in  Am.  5:18-20.  In  that  section  we  have  a  similar  contrast 
between  light  and  darkness  as  possibilities  for  God's  activity,  and 
the  point  made  is  that  the  divine  activity  will  not  necessarily  come 
in  a  positive  way,  all  expectations  notwithstanding.  Behind  such 
expressions  as  we  have  here,  therefore,  there  must  have  been 
present  some  kind  of  widespread,  popular  confidence  that  God 
would  work  beneficently  toward  the  people.  Since  the  section  re- 
flects the  exilic  age,  the  grounds  for  such  assurance  would  have 
been  by  means  of  reflection  on  the  old  traditions,  such  as  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  promise  entrusted  in  the  covenant  relationship.  But 
what  Israel  expected  from  God  has  not  become  effective  in  the 
form  of  her  anticipation.  Rather,  an  opposite  and  dismaying  result 
has  come  about.  Rather  than  being  her  God  and  being  with  her, 
he  has  been  absent  from  her  and  no  signs  of  salvation  are  present. 
This  is  even  more  emphatic  in  v.  11, 

We  look  for  mishpat  but  there  is  none, 

for  salvation  (y'^.shu'ah),  but  it  is  far  from  us. 

Thus,  in  this  example,  the  failure  of  expectation  is  raised  to  the 
level  of  prayer  and  theological  reflection.  It  becomes  an  element 
in  the  thought  about  the  unfathomable  character  of  the  relation- 
ship between  God  and  people.  Such  a  relationship  is  not  so  simple 
as  to  allow  for  drawing  a  straight  line  bet^v^een  God  and  people,  or 
between  expectation  and  fulfillment.  An  imponderable  element 
enters  just  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  relationship  with  God,  and  that 
such  a  relationship  often  involves  the  incongruity  of  two  different 
wills.  If  God  is  frustrated  in  ^vhat  he  looked  for  from  his  vineyard, 
so  his  people  are  bewildered  by  the  non-realization  of  their  hopes. 
In  the  case  of  this  lament  and  others,  such  bewilderment  on  the 
side  of  the  people  leads  to  penitential  expression  (vv.  12-15),  an 
act  which  can  only  be  interpreted  as  unlocking  the  possibility  for 
new  and  genuine  expectation  beyond  the  present  disillusionment. 
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Jer.  8:1$ 

The  illustration  in  Jer.  8:15  is  interesting  because  it  is  part  o£  a 
section  in  which  both  parties  express  their  disappointment.  The 
Yahweh  speech  in  v.  13  utilizes  agricultural  metaphors  of  non- 
productivity  similar  to  those  in  Is.  5:1-7. 

When  I  would  truly  harvest  them,  oracle  of  the  Lord, 
no  grapes  were  on  the  vine, 
and  no  figs  on  the  fig  tree. 

This  utterance  of  divine  disappointment  leads  into  a  discourse  by 
the  people  in  vv.  14-15,  which  is  more  a  soliloquy  than  a  lament. 
From  their  side  they  can  only  express  a  befuddlement  over  what  is 
now  happening.  While  they  may  hasten  to  huddle  in  the  fortified 
towns,  there  seems  little  hope  of  anything  other  than  perishing 
there.  The  anxiety  is  capsulized  in  v.  14:  'Tor  Yahweh  our  God 
has  doomed  us  to  perish  .  .  .  because  we  have  sinned  against  him." 
It  is  in  this  setting,  then,  that  the  more  formalized  language  of  un- 
realized expectation  occurs  in  v.  15, 

We  were  expecting  peace,  but  good  was  non-existent, 
A  time  of  healing,  but  behold  terror! 

In  this  expression,  as  in  others,  the  positive  pictures  are  wiped 
away  either  by  their  opposites  or  by  negation.  Instead  of  peace  and 
healing,  the  general  state  of  goodness  has  dissolved  and  terror  has 
appeared.  The  referents  are  obviously  the  events  of  the  Babylo- 
nian movement  into  the  area.  What  is  noteworthy  is  that  there  is 
no  effort  to  quarrel  with  God  over  this  thwarted  expectation.  This 
unit  reminds  us  of  the  Deuteronomic  theology  and  penitential 
prayers  which  openly  admit  the  fact  that  God  is  justified  in  his 
punitive  acts.  In  the  people's  speech  the  assertion  of  disappointed 
expectation  is  a  straightforward  one,  with  no  effort  to  protest  it. 

Jer.  14:19 

The  same  expression  as  is  found  in  Jer.  8:15  occurs  also  in  Jer. 
14:19,  but  here  it  is  clearly  in  a  communal  lament  which  also  con- 
tains penitential  statements.  The  lament  seems  to  be  broken  up  in 
the  chapter,  and  may  have  originally  comprised  vv.  7-9  and  vv. 
19-22.^^  Both  famine  and  the  threat  of  invasion  provide  the  frame- 
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work  for  the  deeper  probing  which  takes  place  in  this  lament,  a 
questioning  which  reaches  its  highpoint  in  v.  19.  Here  the  typical 
questioning  of  lament  occurs. 

Have  you  utterly  rejected  Judah? 

Does  your  soul  loathe  Zion? 

Why  have  you  smitten  us  and  there  is  no 

healing  for  us? 
We  were  expecting  peace,  but  there  was  no  good, 

a  time  of  healing,  but  behold  terror. 

In  this  usage,  in  contrast  to  Jer.  8:15,  complaint  before  Yahweh 
is  explicit.  The  disappointment  of  hope  leads  not  to  passive  ac- 
ceptance but  rather  to  an  unrelenting  questioning  of  the  divine 
activity,  one  which  comes  closest  to  the  way  Job  employs  this  fa- 
miliar pattern  of  speech  discussed  below.  The  failure  of  expecta- 
tion has  baffled  the  people,  and  it  has  forced  them  to  inquire  about 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  God  and  themselves.  Never- 
theless, the  penitential  assertions  seem  to  recognize  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people  could  not  materialize  because  God's  hopes  in 
his  people  were  unfulfilled.  The  declarations  of  communal  re- 
pentance, therefore,  have  as  their  aim  the  restoration  of  that  rela- 
tionship, and  are  built  on  the  conviction  that  the  God  who  will 
not  break  covenant  with  them  is  one  in  whom  they  can  continue 
to  hope  beyond  their  present  vanished  expectation  (v.  22). 

A  Prophetic  Warning  (Jer.  13:16) 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  observed  the  presence  of  the  idiomatic 
speech  we  are  studying  in  a  number  of  settings,  and  it  is  apparent 
already  that  this  type  of  language  is  not  confined  to  any  one  liter- 
ary form.  We  have  found  it  in  a  context  of  indictment  as  well  as 
lament.  In  the  present  passage  it  is  incorporated  as  part  of  yet 
another  form,  the  prophetic  admonition,  which  reads, 

Give  glory  to  Yahweh  your  God 

before  he  brings  darkness, 

and  before  your  feet  stumble  on  the 

darkened  mountains, 
And  you  look  for  light, 

but  he  turns  it  to  gloom 

and  makes  it  thick  darkness. 
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In  contrast  to  previous  uses,  this  example  does  not  represent  a 
direct  assertion  of  unmet  expectation.  It  simply  presents  a  premo- 
nition that  such  might  be  the  case  if  the  people  do  not  amend 
their  present  way  of  life.  What  is  interesting  is  that  this  formalized 
speech  must  have  been  so  common  that  the  prophet  can  use  it  to 
readily  communicate  his  meaning.  His  hearers  know  about  expect- 
ancy. They  also  know  their  God  in  terms  of  what  he  holds  out  to 
them  for  the  future,  and  thus  their  relation  to  him  is  characterized 
by  a  certain  confidence  and  anticipation.  Yet  the  prophetic  admo- 
nition is  that  the  divine  nature  is  such  that  this  can  change  very 
quickly,  that  the  question  of  relationship  to  God  is  one  filled  with 
both  demand  and  mystery  and  for  this  reason  the  nature  of  the 
future  cannot  be  simply  foreseen. 

A  Futility  Curse  (Job  3:9) 
Two  uses  of  the  same  idiom  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
last  two  sections  to  be  discussed.  The  first  of  these  falls  into  the 
pattern  of  what  Delbert  Hillers  has  described  as  a  "futility 
curse."^^  This  isolated  curse  form  is  generally  pertinent  to  the 
present  study  in  that  it  deals  with  the  frustration  of  expectation. 
It  begins  customarily  with  a  protasis  in  which  an  action  is  de- 
scribed, certainly  accompanied  by  expectation,  and  is  followed  in 
the  apodosis  by  the  negative  phrase  "but  not,"  voicing  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  activity.^'^  Job  3:9  comes  close  to  such  a  form  of  male- 
diction. It  is  part  of  the  extended  curse  found  in  vv.  2-10,  in 
which  Job  bemoans  the  day  of  his  birth.  V.  9  reaches  a  peak  of 
intensity  in  expressing  Job's  wish  that  that  day  had  never  materi- 
alized. 

May  []that  day]  look  for  light,  but  have  none. 
And  may  it  not  see  the  eyelids  of  dawn. 

Such  an  outburst  raises  the  question  of  the  intended  hearer  of 
such  a  speech.  Or  is  no  presumed  listener  in  mind,  and  is  the  out- 
cry, then,  simply  an  angry  complaint  against  fatedness?  For  Job 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  his  presumed  audience  is 
God,  even  though  the  curse  section  does  not  allow  that  fact  to  be- 
come very  explicit.  This  indirectness,  however,  makes  it  possible 
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for  Job  to  become  bolder  than  the  complaints  of  the  laments.  The 
profound  disillusionment  of  his  own  expectation  moves  him  in  i 
this  curse  to  wish  in  retrospect  for  the  dissolution  of  the  day  of  f 
his  origin,  to  desire  even  that  the  powers  of  creation  would  have 
failed  in  their  thrust  toward  fulfillment  at  that  particular  time.^^ 

Disappointed  Hope  Unparalleled  (Job  30:26) 

No  usage  of  this  formalized  speech  of  miscarried  expectation  is  > 
as  tense  and  serious  as  that  which  we  find  in  the  last  speech  of  Job 
(chaps.  29-31).  This  last  speech  is  partly  a  reminiscence  of  better 
days,  partly  a  protestation  by  Job  of  his  fundamentally  righteous 
deeds  and  his  innocence,  and  partly  a  complaint.  The  latter  cer- 
tainly is  built  on  the  lament  form  but  in  this  speech  such  motifs 
achieve  a  greater  forthrightness  in  connection  with  Job's  protest. 

The  Book  of  Job  as  a  whole  really  deals  with  the  enigma  and  I 
suffering  of  disappointed  expectation,  and  here  the  whole  subject 
is  probed  with  a  depth  of  reflection  unmatched  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament."  If  such  reflection  reaches  a  climax  in  Job's  final 
speech,  it  is  because  the  latter  leaves  the  reader  with  the  most  dis- 
turbing question  of  all:  Why  was  it  this  man,  who  lived  right- 
eously, who  was  deprived  of  his  expectation  and  his  future?  That 
is  the  point  implicit  in  Job's  own  remarks  when  he  has  recourse 
to  the  language  of  disillusioned  expectation  in  v.  26.  Job's  protes- 
tation is  that  a  righteous  man  will  not  turn  against  the  needy 
person  when  he  is  in  trouble,  and,  in  fact,  Job  has  diligently  cared 
for  the  poor  and  distressed  (vv.  24-25).  But  now  the  incompre- 
hensible fact  is  that  it  is  just  his  fate  that  has  turned  out  to  be 
absurd  and  it  is  his  cries  and  needs  which  have  been  heard  by  no 
one,  not  even  his  friends.  That  is  the  point  of  the  formalized 
speech  here,  which,  it  should  be  noted  in  this  usage,  is  introduced 
by  an  adversative  ki.  This  little  connective,  translated  "yet,"  links 
the  statement  of  disaffected  expectation  with  what  has  been  said 
previously.^^ 

Yet,  when  I  looked  for  good,  then  evil  came, 
And  when  I  expected  light,  then  darkness  came. 
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In  no  other  place  is  the  paradox  of  unsettled  hope  put  so  forci- 
jbly.  For  here  there  are  deeper  dimensions  added  to  the  reflection. 
There  is  the  background  of  the  speeches  of  Job's  friends,  based  up- 
on a  conception  in  which  life  runs  according  to  a  certain  order  of 
things.  According  to  such  thinking  there  is  a  proportion  between 
what  a  man  does  and  what  he  can  expect  to  receive. ^^  Job  seems 
willing  at  times  to  entertain  that  notion  but  it  has  obviously  col- 
lapsed in  his  case.  And,  along  with  this,  a  commonly  held  concep- 
tion of  God  and  his  work  is  brought  under  serious  questioning. 
Who  is  this  God  who  has  dealt  with  Job?  Job  does  not  recognize 
him  in  the  words  of  his  friends,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  a  simple  correspondence  between  a  man's  life  and  expectation 
and  the  outcome.  The  Book  of  Job  lets  its  reflection  play  freely 
with  the  widespread  experience  of  disaffected  expectation,  and  by 
doing  so  it  presents  us,  perhaps  in  a  way  more  challenging  than 
any  other  place  in  the  Bible,  with  the  paradoxical  character  of 
biblical  hope. 

SUMMARY 

Since  we  have  restricted  ourselves  in  this  study  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  passages  sharing  a  common  pattern,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  there  are  other  elements  involved  in  hope  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  have  not  been  discussed  here.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
value  in  having  dealt  with  just  those  expressions  found  in  common 
in  these  passages.  Certainly  they  put  us  into  touch  with  some  of 
the  dynamics  of  expectation  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Expectation  arises  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  everyday  life.  It  did  so 
also  among  the  Israelites  and  the  people  of  the  ancient  Near  East 
generally.  What  seems  evident  from  the  passages  we  have  studied 
is  that  one  important  dimension  of  expectation  had  to  do  with 
relationships,  that  is,  the  anticipation  of  one  party  in  relation  to 
another  party  regarding  the  future.  We  have  seen  a  number  of 
examples  of  this  at  the  purely  human  level.  But  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  descriptions  are  used  more  often  for  the  interactive  rela- 
tionships between  God  and  Israel.  And  in  this  portrayal  some  par- 
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ticularly  illuminating  aspects  of  the  experience  of  God's  nature, 
as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  hope,  are  mediated. 

The  non-fulfillment  of  expectation  leads  frequently,  and  prob- 
ably inevitably,  to  a  probing  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  people's 
relationship  to  him.  This  is  apparent  in  the  laments  where  such 
expression  occurs,  and  finally^  above  all,  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Thus 
God's  distance  and  hiddenness  begin  to  come  to  the  fore.  That 
events  have  turned  out  different  or  the  opposite  from  what  was 
expected,  or  that  the  anticipations  have  collapsed  altogether,  leads 
both  to  bewilderment  and  unsettledness,  as  well  as  to  thoughts  of 
the  mystery  and  unpredictability  of  God.  Israel  knows  God  in  such 
moments  as  "he  who  has  hidden  his  face  from  us"  (Is.  8:17),  and 
for  Job  a  similar  experience  leads  to  an  even  more  extreme  con- 
clusion that  the  nature  of  God  is  impenetrable. 

But  another  element  enters  at  this  point — whether  it  does  in 
Job  or  not  is  a  question  which  can  be  debated.  That  is,  the  break- 
up of  expectation  is  generally  not  left  as  is.  Rather,  it  becomes  the 
occasion  for  new  beginning,  a  reinforced  confidence  in  the  Godii 
who  is  not  only  hidden  but  also  faithful.  Thus,  just  at  the  point  ii 
where  hope  may  be  fractured,  a  new  matrix  is  created  in  which  I' 
expectancy  thrives  again.  The  discussion  above  has  tried  to  indi- 
cate this  where  it  is  present  in  the  sections,  but  further  study  could 
be  made  of  just  how  this  occurs.  The  Israelite  knowledge  of  God's  I 
self-revelation  could  not  allow  the  last  word  to  be  spoken  in  dis- 
illusionment. Just  here  is  where  hope  becomes  a  dominant  and  ■ 
continuous  theme  in  the  Old  Testament,  both  in  the  midst  of  and  I 
beyond  catastrophe.  And  also  here  is  where  that  phrase  which  is  ; 
used  in  various  psalms  comes  into  being,  "those  who  wait  on"  or  i 
"those  who  expect   from"   Yahweh   (qowe  '^dondy).   And   finally  \ 
here,  too,  is  where  hope  in  the  Old  Testament  is  prevented  from  i 
becoming  passive,  melancholy  waiting.   Old  Testament  hope  is  < 
enlivened  by  repeated  rediscovery  that  the  relationship  with  God  t 
is  such  that  one  must  live  and  work  with  expectation,  all  adversity 
notwithstanding.-^ 
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NOTES 

^An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  to  The  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical 

esearch  in  November,  1970.  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  a  number 
if  helpful  suggestions  made  by  members  of  the  society.  Several  of  these  have  been 
ursued  subsequently  and  have  been  incorporated  here. 

Cf.  the  discussion  of  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  What  Is  Man?,  trans.  Duane  A.  Priebe 
Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1970),  p.  42.  Pannenberg  makes  the  point  that  it  is 
ossible  to  calculate  the  future  out  of  the  present  only  in  a  limited  way.  At  this 
oint  his  thought  is  governed  more  by  philosophical  categories  of  impredictability  or 
ndeterminacy,  while  biblical  thought  views  the  same  data  more  through  the  expe- 
rience of  the  hidden  God.  Cf.  also  Jiirgen  Moltmann,  Theology  of  Hope,  trans, 
[ames  W.  Leitch  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1967),  pp.  91-2. 

^This  aspect  of  hope  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  any  concentrated  way  in  a  num- 
jer  of  studies  devoted  to  hope  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  the  latter  see  Claus  Wes- 
;ermann.  Das  Hoffen  im  Alten  Testament:  Fine  Begrifjsuntersuchung  ("Theologische 
Biicherei,"  24;  Miinchen:  Christian  Kaiser  Verlag,  1964),  pp.  219-265,  }.  van  der 
Ploeg,  "L'Esperance  dans  L'Ancien  Testament,"  RB  61  (1954),  481-507,  and  the 
lectures  devoted  to  a  discussion  with  Ernst  Bloch  by  Walther  Zimmerli,  Der  Mensch 
unci  seine  Hofjung  im  Alien  Testarnent  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht, 
,1968). 

*Cf.  Horst  Dietrich  Preuss,  Jahweglaube  und  Zukunftserwartung  (BWANT,  87; 
tuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  1968),  70-78. 

^On  this  root  and  its  derivatives  see  Westermann,  pp.  222-28,  van  der  Ploeg,  pp. 
|i82-85,  and  Zimmerli,  pp.  12-18. 

^Charles  -  F.  Jean,  "Lettres  Diverses,"  Archives  Royales  de  Mari  II   (Paris:   Im- 
rimerie  Nationale,  1950),  p.  102. 
]    ''Ibid.,  p.  7. 

1  ^As  far  as  love  songs  are  concerned,  there  are  some  apparent  similarities  between 
jls.  5:1-7  and  the  language  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  R.B.Y.  Scott,  "Isaiah,"  The 
Interpreter's  Bible  5  (New  York:  Abingdon  Press),  pp.  196-97,  questions  any  kind  of 
erotic  background  in  the  language  of  Is.  5:1-7,  but  he  does  emphasize  its  vintage 
festival  connections. 

»See  now  Willi  Schottroff,  "Das  Weinberglied  Jesajas  (Jes.  5:1-7),"  ZAW  82  (l970), 
58-91. 

"Following  Mitchell  Dahood,  "Psalms  II,"  The  Anchor  Bible  17  (Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  1968),  162. 

"A  detail  of  the  psalm  first  uniquely  emphasized  by  Hans  Schmidt,  Das  Gebet 
der  Angeklagten  im  Alien  Testament  (BZAW  49;  Giessen:  Verlag  von  Alfred  Topel- 
inaann,  1928),  32-33.  See  also  Hans-Joachim  Kraus,  Psalmen  ("Biblischer  Kommentar 
Altes  Testament,"  15,1;  Neukirchen  Kreis  Moers:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1960),  481. 

^-Cf.  James  Muilenburg,  "Isaiah  40-66,"  The  Interpreter's  Bible  5  (New  York: 
Abingdon  Press,  1956),  686-87. 

^■^Sheldon  Blank,  Jeremiah:  Man  And  Prophet  (Cincinnati:  Hebrew  Union  College 
Press,  1961),  p.  244,  holds  for  the  probability  that  this  now  disconnected  series  of 
complaints  may  originally  have  been  part  of  the  same  prayer. 

"Delbert  R.  Hillers,  Treaty-Curses  and  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  ("Biblica  et 
Orientalia,"  16;  Rome:  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  1964),  28-29. 

^Ibid.,  p.  28. 
i     "It  might  be  appropriate  here  to  call  attention  to  the  phrase  that  Samuel  Terrien 
uses  to  describe  these  verses.  He  speaks  of  Job  as  approaching  "the  abyss  of  hope- 
lessness" in  this  speech.  See  Samuel  Terrien,  "Job,"  The  Interpreter's  Bible  3  (New 
York:  Abingdon  Press,  1954),  925. 

"For  the  role  that  hope  plays  in  the  Book  of  Job  as  a  whole,  see  the  special  sec- 
tions in  Zimmerli,  pp.  19-32  and  Westermann,  pp.  228-232. 
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^^This  goes  contrary  to  A.  B.  Ehrlich,  Randglossen  zur  hebraischen  Bibel  (Leipzig: 
J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung,  1918),  VI,  300,  who  on  the  basis  of  analogies  inj 
Gen.  3:14,  17  took  the  connective  as  linking  v.  26  with  what  follows  rather  tharn 
what  precedes.  However,  the  modern  translations  seem  to  reflect  the  intended  sense 
in  taking  v.  26  in  relation  to  the  preceding.  So,  e.g.,  Marvin  Pope,  "Job,"  The 
Anchor  Bible  15  (Garden  City:  Doubleday,  1965),  192. 

^*See  on  this  especially  Zimmerli,  pp.  19-32. 

-"The  writer  has  profited  greatly  from  the  essays  in  Martin  E.  Marty  and  Dean  G. 
Peerman,  Neiu  Theology  No.  5  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1968),  especially  the  article 
by  Sam  Keen.  The  present  study  hopefully  contributes  to  that  "lucidity"  about  real 
life  which  Keen  calls  for  throughout  his  essay,  and  which  he  mentions  explicitly  on 
p.  85. 
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R.  Thomas  Schaub 
PROPHETS:   PAST  AND  PRESENT 


"It  takes  two  to  speak  the  truth — one  to  speak  and  another  to  hear." 

Henry  David  Thoreau 


AUL  Lapp  was  best  known  for  his  brilliant  work  in  field  ar- 
haeology.  He  was  also  a  professor  of  Old  Testament,  a  preacher 
)f  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  keen  student  of  current  events  on  the 
^orld  political  scene.  As  such  he  was  always  interested  in  the  use 
—and  especially  the  abuse — of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Word 
)f  God  to  justify  contemporary  moral  and  political  issues.  His 
jtand  on  the  Arab-Israeli  question  is  well  known.  Less  well  known, 
xcept  to  those  who  heard  him  preach  and  lecture,  were  his  criti- 
isms  of  the  role  that  Old  Testament  morality  played  in  American 
noral  and  social  issues.  During  the  summer  of  1969,  while  work- 
ng  on  a  manuscript  concerning  the  prophets,  I  frequently  had 
occasion  to  discuss  with  Dr.  Lapp  some  of  his  ideas  on  these  issues. 
'^is  incisive  questioning  considerably  helped  me  in  clarifying  the 
ideas  I  have  developed  in  this  article. 

Recent  attempts  to  discern  authentic  prophetic  voices  speaking 
o  our  times  have  become  commonplace.  In  both  popular  litera- 
ure  and  scholarly  articles  the  question  of  labeling  outspoken  in- 
jlividuals  of  contemporary  society  as  prophets  has  been  posed  and 
inswered  in  diverse  ways.  Without  question  the  prime  analogy 
ised  in  these  attempts,  as  it  has  been  throughout  the  history  of 


.  Thomas  Schaub  is  a  guest  lecturer  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  and  was 
doctoral  student  working  under  Paul  Lapp  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Lapp's  death. 
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Christianity,  is  the  prophetic  office  of  the  Old  Testament.  A\\ 
though  the  notion  of  a  prophet  as  a  spokesman  of  God  is  certainb 
not  confined  to  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  and  within  thiii 
tradition  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  first  source  tci 
turn  to  in  drawing  any  analogies  for  prophets  in  contemporary 
society  has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  westeni 
world,  the  outstanding  individuals  whose  words — as  the  Word  o 
God — we  have  preserved  in  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Ok 
Testament. 

The  basic  problem  in  these  attempts,  as  in  all  comparative  anal 
ogies,  has  been  accurately  to  describe  the  sine  qua  non  element  , 
of  the  prophetic  office.  Are  there  essential  notes  of  the  prophetic  | 
office  which  may  serve  to  identify  or  discredit  individuals  wh(! 
claim  to  be  or  who  are  labeled  prophets? 

That  much  more  than  a  question  of  semantics  is  involved  ha 
been  underlined  in  one  of  the  most  recent  attempts  to  discern  th( 
essential  aspects  of  the  prophetic  office.  W.  Sibley  Towner  ha 
faced  the  question  squarely,  "The  investigation  of  the  modern  us( 
of  a  term  such  as  'prophet'  is  more  than  simply  an  exercise  ii 
language  analysis;  for  Jew  and  Christian,  it  forms  part  of  th( 
larger  quest  for  the  locus  of  authoritative  moral  and  religioui 
utterance  in  our  time."^ 

Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this  area  of  the  'larger  quest'  that  one  must 
wonder  whether  criteria  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  proph 
ets  are  sufficient.  Are  not  these  criteria  limited  to  a  particular  hisi 
torical  situation?  Within  the  Christian  dispensation  especially,  ii 
which  Christ  is  considered  the  true  prophet  and  those  witnessim 
to  Christ  as  having  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (Rev.  19:10),  should  tht 
essential  notes  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  be  used  as  the  basi 
criteria  for  the  voice  of  prophecy  in  our  time?  A  further  questioi 
is  whether  labeling,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  as  important  as  listen 
ing.  Does  a  voice  become  authoritative  because  the  person  speaks 
ing  has  been  labeled  a  prophet  or  because  what  the  voice  speaks  iij 
authentic  and  rings  a  responsive  note  in  those  who  are  listening?  i 

Answering  these  questions  is  a  large  order  and  perhaps  only 
neophyte  would  attempt  it  in  such  a  short  paper.  Yet  I  believe 
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beginning  can  be  made  by  surveying  the  past  answers  which  have 
been  given  concerning  the  essential  notes  of  prophetism.  This  will 
be  the  task  of  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  In  the  second  half  we  will 
attempt  to  draw  out  some  of  the  implications  of  the  conclusions 
we  have  reached  for  the  question  of  discerning  prophetic  voices  in 
our  own  times. 

I.  PROPHETS  IN  THE  PAST 

When  one  surveys  the  countless  attempts  over  the  past  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  to  identify  the  essential  aspects  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament prophetic  office  it  would  seem  an  impossible  task  for  any 
one  individual  sufficiently  to  digest  and  order  this  material.  Yet 
there  have  been  a  number  of  brilliant  surveys  of  the  material  at 
various  stages  by  giants  in  the  Old  Testament  field  that  make  it 
possible  for  the  less  gifted  and  experienced  to  discern  a  definite 
f)attern  in  the  efforts  of  scholars  to  understand  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament. - 

Relying  on  these  surveys  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  recognize  two 
broad  trends  in  the  research  and  study  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  during  the  past  century  and  a  half.  One  trend  has  as  its 
primary  concern  to  single  out  the  prophets  as  men  set  apart  from 
their  times.  The  second  trend  is  primarily  concerned  with  setting 
the  prophets  in  their  historical  situation  as  men  of  their  own 
times.  The  first  stresses  the  uniqueness  and  innovative  role  of  the 
'prophets  in  the  history  of  Israel;  the  second,  often  in  reaction  to 
the  first  trend,  emphasizes  the  traditional  role  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon background  that  the  prophets  shared  with  the  Near  Eastern 
:ulture  and  elements  within  the  Israelite  society  itself. 

A..  Men  set  apart  from  their  times 

Without  attempting  to  be  exhaustive  we  may  further  classify — 
perhaps  at  the  risk  of  oversimplifying — some  of  the  predominant 
theories  about  the  unique  role  of  the  prophets,  as  men  set  apart 
from  their  times,  into  four  groups:  evolutionary,  social,  psycho- 
logical and  apologetical.  These  theories  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
Df  one  another  but  the  designations  reflect  their  primary  stress. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  prophets  of  the; 
Old  Testament  were  frequently  described  as  religious  geniuses 
Instead  of  inheriting  a  long  tradition  of  monotheism,  men  likt 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  played  a  creative  role  in  thei 
development  of  ethical  monotheism.  Many  proponents  of  this 
theory  were  highly  influenced  by  Hegelian  philosophy  as  appliec 
to  historical  development.  Thesis:  the  primitive  worship  reflected 
in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  and  the  primitive  traditions  ol( 
the  Pentateuch  was  met  by  antithesis:  the  age  of  ethical  conscious-! 
ness  initiated  by  the  prophets  and  the  code  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
final  step  in  this  evolutionary  development  is  reflected  in  the  syn-i 
thesis  contained  in  the  Levitical  legislation. 

In  the  classical  formulation  of  this  theory  the  prophets  werei 
considered  to  have  played  the  key  role  in  transforming  the  reli 
gion  of  the  Israelites  from  the  worship  of  one  god  among  many  toi 
strict  monotheism.  Indeed,  the  prophets,  rather  than  Moses,  werei 
the  formative  force  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  An  important  correla- 
tive theme  within  the  evolutionary  theory  stresses  the  oppositiom 
of  the  prophets  to  the  sacrificial  and  cultic  worship  of  their  times. 
The  oracle  of  Yahweh  in  Amos,  "I  hate  and  despise  your  feasts,  I 
take  no  pleasure  in  your  solemn  festivals.  When  you  offer  me  holo-i 
causts,  ...  I  reject  your  oblations,"  (Amos  5:21-22)  and  similar; 
thoughts  in  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Jeremiah,  are  interpreted  as  a  com-i 
plete  rejection  of  external  cultic  worship  on  the  part  of  the 
prophets. 

The  same  concern  to  recognize  the  particular  genius  of  the; 
prophets  and  their  innovative  role  in  the  history  of  Israel  mani- , 
fests  itself  in  a  large  number  of  studies  concerned  with  the  proph- ' 
ets  as  social  reformers — and  in  extreme  expressions — as  the  first 
sociologists.  ! 

That  the  Jewish  prophet  had  the  point  of  view  of  the  sociologist  is] 
evident  from  his  constant  efforts  to  evaluate  the  experiences  through 
which  his  people  were  passing.  He  did  not  stop  with  a  mere  estimate 
of  these  experiences — he  often  attempted  to  control  the  facts  by  pro 
claiming  and  advocating  a  constructive  program.  History  and  prophecy , 
exemplify,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  modern  formulation  of  the  rela- 1 
tion  of  scientific  history  to  sociology.^  ! 
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The  more  penetrating  sociological  studies  of  Weber,  Lods  and 
Causse  also  recognized  the  new  insights  and  innovations  of  the 
prophets  but  stressed  the  concern  of  the  prophets  to  return  to  the 
ideals  of  Israel's  youth. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  literature  of  this  century  has  been 
devoted  to  the  psychology  of  prophetism.  What  took  place  when 
the  prophet  'heard'  the  Word  of  God  or  'saw'  the  visions  which 
are  described  in  the  prophetical  books?  The  descriptions  of  the 
brotherhoods  of  prophets  in  the  historical  books  as  well  as  many 
passages  in  the  writing  prophets  seem  to  indicate  that  psychologi- 
cal phenomena  were  associated  with  the  experience  of  prophecy. 
Holscher  defended  the  view  that  ecstasy  is  characteristic  of  the 
prophets  from  beginning  to  end.  Allowing  for  some  modifications 
of  'ecstasy,'  a  similar  idea  has  been  proposed  by  Gunkel,  Jacobi, 
T.  H.  Robinson,  J.  Lindblom  and  others.  Many  others,  Causse, 
Volz,  Mowinckel,  Heschel  and  Porteous  admit  abnormal  experi- 
ences among  the  classical  prophets  but  deny  that  it  was  typical  or 
in  any  way  constitutive  of  the  prophetic  office. 

The  last  group  of  theories  concerning  the  unique  role  of  the 
prophets  was  designated  apologetical.  It  is  perhaps  the  view  most 
familiar  to  Christians  since  both  the  New  Testament  and  Church 
traditions  have  used  the  writings  of  the  prophets  in  order  to  show 
how  their  words  have  been  fulfilled  in  Christianity.  The  prophets 
are  often  seen  as  essentially  foretellers,  predictors  of  the  future. 
They  existed  solely  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 
This  group  would  also  embrace  all  those  who  search  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  for  predictions  of  the  events  of  today's  world. 

The  distinctive  element  present  in  all  these  theories  is  the  con- 
cern to  recognize  that  element  common  to  the  prophets  which  sets 
them  apart.  Religious  innovation,  social  reform,  ecstatic  phenom- 
ena and  fulfilled  predictions  have  all  been  cited  as  unique  ele- 
ments among  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Underlying 
these  theories  there  is  often — not  always — a  strong  belief  that  God 
has  acted  in  the  prophets  in  a  unique  way.  They  were  charismatic 
individuals  who  stood  completely  apart  from  the  mainstream  of 
their  times. 
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It  belongs  to  the  notion  of  prophecy,  of  true  revelation,  that  Jehovah, 
overlooking  all  the  media  of  ordinances  and  institutions,  communicates 
Himself  to  the  individual,  the  called  one,  in  whom  that  mysterious 
and  irreducible  rapport  in  which  the  deity  stands  with  man  clothes  it- 
self with  energy.  Apart  from  the  prophet,  in  abstracto,  there  is  no 
revelation;  it  lives  in  his  divine-human  ego/ 

B.  Men  of  their  times 

The  second  major  trend  in  studies  on  the  prophets  and  pro- 
phetic literature  has  emphasized  the  prophets  as  men  of  their  own 
times.  This  trend  has  been  stimulated  by  the  wealth  of  compara- 
tive material  now  available  from  the  ancient  Near  East  and  grad- 
ually perfected  methods  of  research  such  as  form-criticism  and 
traditio-historical  approaches.  Recognition  that  the  prophets  (clas- 
sical) inherited  a  long-standing  tradition,  the  prophetic  institution 
of  the  Near  East,  has  inclined  scholars  to  focus  their  research  on 
the  types  of  prophetic  speech  common  in  the  Near  East  as  well  as  s 
the  traditional  roots  of  the  message  that  the  prophets  preached. 
The  search  for  the  unique  element  common  to  the  Old  Testament  i 
prophets  has  by  no  means  ceased,  but  the  tendency  at  present  is  to 
find  this  uniqueness  in  the  manner  that  the  prophets  adapted  \ 
traditional  teaching  and  forms  or  even,  in  the  last  analysis,  in  the  i 
unique  individuality  of  each  prophet. 

The  trend  that  emphasizes  the  prophets  as  men  of  their  own 
times  has  focused  on  the  institution  of  prophet  in  the  Near  East, 
the  relation  of  the  prophet  to  the  cult,  the  literary  forms  contained 
in  the  prophetic  literature  and  the  content  of  their  message.  In 
each  one  of  these  areas  there  have  been  excessive  claims  which  the 
evidence  does  not  fully  support,^  but  if  the  excesses  must  be  re- 
jected, the  genuine  insights  these  theories  have  provided  should  I 
not  be  overlooked. 

Concerning  the  institution  of  the  prophetic  office  in  the  Near 
East,  there  have  been  consistent  attempts  to  uncover  the  origins 
and  development  of  this  office  among  Israel's  neighbors.  Early  at- 
tempts, especially  in  the  writings  of  S.  H.  Hooke,  to  explain  Is- 
rael's prophets  and  their  sayings  by  comparative  material  from 
neighboring  cultures  were  roundly  condemned  for  lack  of  evi- 
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dence.  The  excesses  were  especially  in  interpretation,  labeled  by 
Fohrer  as  'religious  historical  leveling'  and  'panoriental,'  "which 
seeks  to  fit  the  Bible  into  a  uniform  cultural  pattern  of  the  An- 
cient Near  East  and  to  put  the  prophets  on  the  same  level  as  the 
cult  prophets  of  Mesopotamia  and  Canaan."^  Yet  the  evidence  con- 
tinues to  mount,  especially  from  the  letters  of  Mari,'^  that  apart 
from  diviners  and  soothsayers  who  attempted  to  interpret  and 
control  the  will  of  the  gods  through  signs  in  the  sky  or  in  the 
livers  of  animals,  there  existed  prophets  who  considered  them- 
selves as  personal  messengers  sent  by  God.  The  latter  element  has 
often  been  singled  out  as  distinctive  of  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
ets.^ But,  as  Martin  Noth  has  clearly  pointed  out,  commenting  on 
some  of  the  letters  from  Mari, 

The  similarity  between  these  messengers  of  God  in  the  middle  Eu- 
phrates with  the  Old  Testament  prophets  cannot  be  denied.  They,  too, 
categorically  state  that  they  are  the  messengers  of  God;  they  too  pro- 
claim the  prophecy  with  which  they  have  been  charged,  without  be- 
ing asked  or  requested." 

However,  Noth  is  emphatic  in  pointing  out  that  the  prophets  of 
Mari  fall  far  short  of  the  "writing  prophets"  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  content  of  the  message  that  they  deliver.  The  additional 
texts  which  have  been  published  confirm  this  conchision,^°  but 
they  also  support  Noth's  theory,  against  Oppenheim's  criticisms, 
that  more  than  divination  is  involved  in  the  Mari  texts  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  Mari  prophets  are  part  of  the  prehistory  of  prophet- 
ism  in  the  Near  East. 

More  to  the  point  of  our  present  inquiry  are  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Noth  from  the  comparative  material  of  Mari.  If  we  are 
ready  to  recognize  that  prophetism  was  not  only  a  widespread 
phenomenon  but  a  cultural  institution  of  the  Near  East  we  must 
be  ready  to  draw  the  implications  of  this.^^  The  fact  is  that  in 
choosing  to  reveal  his  will  to  the  Israelites  God  made  use  of  the 
historical  institutions  available  at  that  time.  "In  this  way  Man  is 
confronted  in  the  world  in  which  he  lives  by  the  biblical  word  of 
God,  and  is  directly  addressed  as  a  human  being."^^ 

Even  the  interpretation  of  God's  intervention  in  history  which 
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by  many  is  considered  the  most  distinctive  element  of  the  writing 
prophets  has  recently  been  shown  to  play  a  larger  role  in  ancient 
Near  Eastern  cultures  than  had  been  previously  admitted. ^^  Here, 
above  all,  a  moderate  approach  should  be  urged.  It  is  a  temptation 
to  make  too  much  of  superficial  resemblances  and  comparisons  in 
studying  historical  background.  The  claim  of  uniqueness  invites 
challenge.  On  the  other  hand  the  apologetic  effort  to  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  uniqueness  of  Israel's  prophets  tends  to  overlook 
a  deeper  significance  in  these  parallels  of  the  way  that  God  uses 
human  institutions  and  thought  in  revealing  himself  to  men.  It  is 
by  understanding  the  latter  that  we  will  best  be  able  to  discuss 
seriously  the  presence  of  prophets  in  present-day  society. 

Further  limitations  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  writing  prophets 
have  emerged  from  the  studies  devoted  to  the  cult  prophet.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  groups  of  prophets  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  the  Biblical  texts  (cf.  I  Kings  18:19-40;  II  Kings  10:19; 
I  Sam.  10:5  ff.;  etc.)  were  associated  with  the  cultus  and  the  sanc- 
tuaries. But  the  writing  prophets  were  seen  as  men  set  apart  from  j 
these  organizations  and  even  opposed  to  the  cult  in  principle.  Be-  ; 
ginning  with  Mowinckel's  work  on  the  Psalms,^^  which  stressed 
the  connection  of  cultic  prophets  ^vith  the  psalm  literature,  there 
have  been  a  good  many  studies  which  have  attempted  to  extend 
the  conclusions  of  Mowinckel  to  the  classical  writing  prophets. 
Haldar  and  Engnell  have  been  the  most  emphatic  in  asserting  that 
the  writing  prophets  were  associated  with  the  cult.^^  More  moder- 
ate studies  are  willing  to  admit  the  involvement  of  Nahum  and 
Habakkuk,  among  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  with  the  cult.  There 
also  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  Joel  and  Zechariah  played  simi- 
lar roles  of  Temple  prophets  among  the  post-exilic  prophets.  With 
the  rest  of  the  classical  prophets  the  evidence  is  inconclusive.  But 
the  studies  of  Haldar  and  Engnell  have  contributed  to  a  more 
balanced  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  prophets  to  the  cult. 
The  excesses  of  those  who  saw  the  classical  prophets  as  totally 
anti-cult  have  been  balanced  by  those  who  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  prophets  were  totally  involved  in  the  cult.  Vawter  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  more  moderate  view.  "The  prophetic  attitude  to  the 
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cult  was  like  the  prophetic  attitude  to  everything^ — one  in  which 
forms  were  always  secondary  to  the  realities  they  signified.  It  was 
only  when  forms  no  longer  signified  anything  that  they  demanded 
condemnation. ' '  ^^ 

Considerable  progress  in  situating  the  prophets  as  men  of  their 
own  times  has  also  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  speech  forms 
used  by  the  prophets  as  well  as  the  process  by  which  these  proph- 
ecies themselves  were  retained  and  compiled  into  their  present 
form. 

Many  of  the  prophetical  sayings  have  been  classified  and  traced 
to  their  original  life  setting.  The  oracle,  introduced  by  "Thus 
speaks  Yahweh,"  is  probably  the  primitive  form  of  the  prophetical 
sayings.  Originally  the  oracle  was  probably  a  response  to  an  in- 
quiry addressed  to  the  deity  or  the  prophet  himself.  Unsolicited  it 
is  more  properly  a  prophetical  saying  and  may  take  the  form  of  a 
threat  or  a  declaration  of  salvation.  The  threat  or  word  of  judg- 
ment, the  most  frequent  form  used  by  the  pre-exilic  prophets, 
probably  originated  in  legal  or  judgment  situations  as  indicated 
by  the  two  elements  of  indictment  and  declaration  of  sentence.  In 
literary  prophecy  the  indictment  and  sentencing  are  addressed  to 
the  people  or  the  nations.  From  this  form  Westermann  derives  all 
of  the  other  important  prophetical  literary  types. ^'  Other  original 
life-situations  have  been  found  in  the  cult,  legal  codes  and  in  the 
covenant  form  of  blessings  and  curses. ^^ 

Fohrer  has  pointed  out  the  misconceptions  that  may  arise  if  too 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  'original'  forms.  The  latter  may 
well  have  been  borrowed  by  the  prophets  but  their  adaptation  of 
these  forms  often  gives  them  a  distinctive,  at  times  ironical,  pur- 
pose. "A  genre  derived  from  the  cult  or  from  the  law  does  not 
necessarily  possess,  in  the  case  of  the  prophet,  a  cultic  or  legal  con- 
tent and  significance."^^ 

Yet  the  prophets  did  'borrow'  and  the  extent  of  this  borrowing 
— from  everyday  life:  drinking  songs,  love  songs,  taunt  songs  and 
dirges;  from  the  cultic  realm:  hymns,  laments,  cultic  instructions, 
as  well  as  liturgies;  from  the  wisdom  instruction:  rhetorical  forms; 
from  the  historical  narratives:  interpretation  of  history;  and  from 
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the  legal  realm:  the  judgment  discourse — strongly  underlines  the 
notion  of  the  prophets  as  men  of  their  times. 

Finally,  this  notion  is  emphasized  by  the  traditional  elements 
in  the  prophetic  message.  In  recent  literature  so  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  traditional  covenant  and  legal  elements  in- 
fluencing the  prophets  that  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  writing 
prophets  were  totally  dependent  on  the  older  traditions.  Their 
own  contributions  would  be  limited  to  adapting  the  covenant  tra- 
ditions to  their  own  age.  This  completely  reverses  the  older  the- 
ories of  Wellhausen  and  others  that  the  prophets  were  innovators 
and  creators  of  the  covenant  relationship.  Mendenhall  has  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  cogent  cases  to  situate  the  covenant  tradi- 
tion early  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Others  have  carried  his  work 
through  in  analyzing  the  effects  which  the  covenant  idea  and  form 
had  on  the  prophets'  thought  and  expression.  The  best  summary 
of  this  approach  is  found  in  the  study  of  Clements,  Prophecy 
and  Covenant. 

The  picture  that  now  presents  itself  to  us  of  Israel's  religious  develop- 
ment is  not  that  of  a  successive  elaboration  of  the  religious  insights 
obtained  by  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries, 
but  of  a  series  of  traditions  proceeding  and  developing  side  by  side.^" 

Clements  thus  refuses  to  accept  the  notion  of  the  prophets  as  in- 
novative religious  geniuses. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  prophets  themselves  therefore  we  must  re- 
ject an  evaluation  which  makes  them  into  great  religious  individu- 
alists, independent  of  the  established  forms  of  religion,  and  of  any, 
save  a  few  predecessors."^ 

Many  recent  studies  have  concentrated  on  searching  for  the 
means  by  which  the  covenant  tradition  was  handed  down  to  the 
prophets.^- 

If  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  diminish  the  uniqueness 
of  the  classical  prophets  with  respect  to  their  setting  in  Israel  and 
in  the  ancient  Near  East,  their  particular  contributions  and  in- 
dividuality have  not  been  entirely  overlooked.  Fohrer  has  cer- 
tainly reacted  against  a  heavy-handed  emphasis  on  the  prophets  as 
strict  traditionalists. 
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Therefore  I  am  equally  unable  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  they  took 
themselves  to  be  the  spokesmen  and  actual  interpreters  of  old  and 
long-known  sacral  traditions.  That  seems  to  rest  on  a  grave  misconcep- 
tion of  the  prophets.  They  are  primarily  charismatic,  not  the  elabora- 
tors  of  tradition  or  cultic  officials.  They  themselves  lay  claim  to  preach- 
ing the  living  word  of  God  as  they  received  it  and  not  to  pro- 
claiming a  tradition.^ 

By  Stressing  the  charismatic  element  and  calling  for  a  renewed 
appreciation  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  prophets  that  was  stressed  by 
earlier  scholarship  Fohrer  has  sought  for  a  balance  between  under- 
standing the  prophets  as  men  of  their  times  and  men  set  apart 
from  their  times. 

The  prophets  were  neither  mere  reformers  nor  revolutionaries  nor 
evolutionists.  They  were  not  dependent  upon  old  traditions,  did  not 
create  anything  wholly  new  without  basis  in  the  religion  of  Israel, 
and  did  not  complete  a  development  already  begun.  What  is  decisive 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  individual  experience  of  the  terrifying  and 
merciful  presence  of  God  in  those  moments  of  sheer  experience  in 
which  the  spirit  or  the  word  of  God  came  upon  them;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  living  impress  of  the  belief  of  the  Mosaic  age,  which 
lived  anew  in  them  in  a  more  refined  and  expanded  form.^* 

H.  H.  Rowley  has  also  singled  out  the  experience  of  God  as  the 
decisive  note  of  the  prophets  but  has  gone  further  in  distinguish- 
ing the  prophet  from  the  mystic.  "He  was  a  true  prophet  in  the 
measure  of  his  experience  of  God,  and  the  measure  of  his  experi- 
ence was  the  measure  of  his  receptiveness  and  of  his  response  to 
it."25 

Here,  I  think,  we  are  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  What  made  the 
prophets  stand  apart  from  their  times?  Through  faith  we  believe 
it  was  because  God  called  them  and  inspired  them  to  speak  as  they 
did.  The  prophets  themselves  were  conscious  of  being  called  and 
moved  to  this  purpose.  Yet  other  men  in  their  own  times  and  since 
have  had  a  similar  consciousness.  Is  there  an  element  which  stands 
out  in  their  lives  and  words  which  might  help  us  to  distinguish 
the  true  prophet  from  the  false  prophet?  I  believe  the  closest  we 
can  come  to  a  criterion  is  an  understanding  of  the  prophets  as 
listeners.  They  were  set  apart  by  their  own  personal  experience 
but  it  was  in  being  receptive,  by  truly  listening  to  the  word,  and 
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responding  to  it,  that  they  became  prophets.  It  would  seem  no  acci- 
dent, nor  mere  literary  convention,  that  they  repeatedly  begin 
their  sayings  with  the  imperative,  'Hear,'  'Listen.'-^  Nor  that 
Isaiah  roundly  condemned  his  contemporaries  for  their  inability 
to  listen  truly  to  the  Word  of  God  (Isa.  6:9-10).  The  prophets 
heard  the  Word  of  God  addressed  to  them  in  their  own  personal 
experience  but  they  also  listened  well  to  their  own  religious  tradi- 
tions, especially  the  covenant,  and  to  the  voices  of  their  own  day; 
voices  of  national  pride  and  material  prosperity,  voices  of  security 
in  their  history  as  a  chosen  people,  voices  of  blasphemous  practices 
in  their  many  idolatries. 

The  same  quality  of  attentive  listening  appears  as  a  criterion 
•^vhen  we  ask  why  these  particular  prophetical  sayings  ^vere  pre- 
served.-' Certainly  one  reason  is  because  their  threats  of  doom 
came  true.  But  other  traditions  of  the  prophets  were  received 
among  the  sacred  books  of  Judaism  ^vhich  contain  no  such  proph- 
ecies. And  even  before  their  threats  came  true  there  ^vere  men  who 
carefully  retained  or  wrote  down  the  oracles  and  traditions  of  the 
prophets,  even  though  the  majority  of  the  people  had  rejected 
them.  Some  men  must  have  been  listening  to  the  prophets  and 
taking  them  seriously. 

Applying  this  notion  to  the  question  of  prophets  in  our  day  can 
be  helpful.  If  ^ve  accept  the  understanding  of  prophets  as  men  of 
their  own  times,  actin^  within  the  context  of  the  institution  of 
prophecy  in  the  Near  East,  adapting  the  literary  or  speech  forms 
of  their  oAvn  times  to  their  o^vn  purpose,  highly  influenced  by  the 
religious  traditions  of  Israel,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  pro- 
phetic office  and  the  use  of  the  term  prophet  shoidd  be  confined  to 
that  period  in  Israel  when  God  used  this  institution  to  reveal  his 
word.  Different  historical  situations  and  different  cultural  institu- 
tions offer  a  wide  variety  of  vehicles  for  the  revelatory  Word  of 
God.  Prophet  and  prophecy  belong  to  a  particular  phase  in  the 
history  of  salvation  and  later  claims  can  often  be  interpreted  as  a 
conscious  imitation  of  the  past.  Following  this  line  of  reasoning  we 
might  immediately  question  any  claims  to  the  prophetic  office 
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which  rely  on  a  conscious  imitation  of  the  style  or  characteristics 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 

However,  the  wider  question  of  discerning  the  authoritative  and 
living  voice  of  God  today  must  be  based  on  the  factor  that  set  the 
prophets  apart  from  their  times  as  charismatic  individuals  who 
listened  and  responded  to  the  Word  of  God.  Within  the  New 
Testament  and  Christian  tradition  there  is  ample  support  for  the 
continuation  of  the  prophetic  role  which  witnesses  to  Christ.-^ 
The  gifts  of  God,  including  the  charism  of  prophetic  interpreta- 
tion, have  been  extended  to  the  people  of  God  who  believe  in 
Christ.  The  principle  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  charismatic  individuals,  set  apart  from  their  times,  is  con- 
tinued in  New  Testament  times.  God  continues  to  reveal  himself 
through  those  who  witness  to  Christ.  The  principle  that  the  proph- 
ets of  the  Old  Testament  were  men  of  their  times  teaches  that  the 
prophetic  role  as  exercised  today  will  also  be  manifested  through 
the  cultural  forms  and  institutions  of  today.  The  principle  that 
the  prophets  were  essentially  listeners — to  the  voice  of  God  and 
to  the  voices  of  their  own  times — should  help  in  the  attempt  to 
recognize  valid  prophetic  voices  today.  It  is  to  examine  this  prin- 
ciple in  more  detail  that  we  now  turn. 

II.  THE  PROPHETIC  ROLE  TODAY 
The  theory  that  those  who  exercise  a  prophetic  role  are  first  of 
all  'listeners'  indicates  that  they  listen  more  attentively  than  others 
both  to  the  voices  of  their  times  and  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
word  of  God.^^ 

It  is  the  fact  of  hearing  both  voices  that  characterizes  the  pro- 
phetic role.  A  man  may  devote  his  life  to  studying  the  word  of 
God.  He  may  turn  to  it  frequently  as  a  guide  in  his  own  life  and 
listen  to  it  attentively  as  it  is  proclaimed  in  the  preaching  of  his 
own  day.  He  may  even  teach  or  preach  the  word  of  God  himself, 
making  it  relevant  in  his  own  day  in  order  to  guide  others.  These 
facts  do  not  automatically  give  him  a  prophetic  role.  He  must  also 
understand  the  problems  of  his  times  and  be  able  to  see  the  action 
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of  God  in  his  own  historical  situation. •'^'^  The  prophetic  witness 
uses  the  past  to  understand  the  present  and  project  the  future.  He 
must  be  able  to  recognize  the  contemporary  idolatries,  separating 
the  aberrations  and  false  manifestations  of  religion  from  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  Open  to  the  voice  of  God  wherever  he  should  hear 
it,  in  contemporary  philosophies,  in  the  anguished  cry  of  the  poor 
and  displaced,  in  the  rebellious  shout  of  those  impatient  and  angry 
with  injustice,  the  man  who  exercises  a  prophetic  role  seeks  to 
understand  God's  plan  in  the  present  and  in  its  unfolding  for  the 
future. 

On  the  other  hand  a  man  may  be  a  sharp  critic  of  falseness  in  his 
own  times,  of  inauthenticity  in  the  lives  of  people  and  of  hypoc- 
risy and  stagnation  in  institutions.  With  biting  and  sarcastic  lan- 
guage he  may  be  able  to  pounce  upon  the  weaknesses  of  others  and 
expose  them  to  the  ridicule  of  all.  Such  a  man  may  model  himself 
on  Jeremiah's  saying  that  he  has  been  called  "to  tear  up  and  to 
knock  down,  to  destroy  and  to  overthrow,"  forgetting  that  Jere- 
miah was  also  called  "to  build  and  to  plant."  (Jer.  1:10)  The 
authentic  prophetic  call,  whether  it  is  revolutionary  in  tone  or 
not,  must  be  directed  toward  renewal  and  reform.  The  note  of 
hope  and  a  new  age  is  never  absent  from  the  total  message  of  a 
true  prophetic  witness.  If  his  prophetic  judgment  is  harsh  on  the 
present,  it  is  because  he  challenges  man  to  be  open  to  the  future. 
If  change  is  called  for  it  is  change  for  the  better,  not  change  for 
its  own  sake.  The  presence  of  hope  in  his  message  is  one  of  the 
best  indications  that  he  has  listened  well  to  the  word  of  God  as 
well  as  to  the  voices  of  his  own  times. 

What  is  involved  in  the  prophetic  role  of  listener?  Is  it  through 
study  and  prayerful  reflection  on  the  word  of  God  that  this  man 
becomes  aware  of  how  far  his  own  times  have  strayed  from  living 
this  word?  Or  is  it  in  disillusionment  with  his  own  times  or  life 
that  he  turns  to  prayer  and  study  of  the  word  of  God?  Both  situa- 
tions are  possible,  but  listening  to  the  word  of  God  plays  a  primary 
and  essential  role  whether  it  comes  at  the  beginning  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  growth  of  a  prophetic  consciousness.  Often  a  deep 
personal  experience,  a  second  birth,  will  initiate  the  prophetic 
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consciousness  which  grows  in  the  continual  interplay  of  reflection 
on  the  word  of  God  and  first  hand  experience  of  the  normative 
customs  and  institutions  of  his  day. 

In  any  case  before  he  speaks  he  has  listened  and  listened  care- 
fully both  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  voices  of  his  times.  He  does 
not  proclaim  the  word  of  God  as  something  from  the  past.  It  is  a 
living  effective  word  here  and  now.  Nor  does  he  proclaim  a  good 
or  bad  news  of  the  present  which  is  not  ultimately  rooted  in  the 
word  of  God. 

The  prophets  of  the  past  emphasized  that  their  message  was  not 
their  own  but  one  that  they  had  received.  The  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  spoke  the  word  of  Yahweh  as  found  in  the  cove- 
nant and  addressed  to  them  for  their  own  times.  The  Gospel  of 
John  reveals  Christ  as  one  who  speaks  only  what  he  has  heard  from 
the  Father.  Luke  describes  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
the  age  of  the  Spirit  working  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Paul 
in  his  preaching  of  the  good  news  depended  on  the  revelations  he 
had  received  from  Christ. 

In  the  Christian  dispensation  the  true  test  of  prophetic  witness 
is  how  well  a  man  has  listened  to  the  word  of  God  in  Christ.^^  His 
message  should  correspond  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Since  Christ 
is  continually  fulfilling  his  prophetic  office,  the  man  whose  voice 
does  not  witness  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  not  likely  to  bring  true 
prophetic  witness  for  the  Christian. 

One  of  the  primary  characteristics  of  the  call  to  renewal  and 
reform  within  the  Church  by  prophetic  figures  has  been  a  demand 
to  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Prophets  of  every  age  within 
the  Church  have  tried  to  make  incarnate  in  their  lives  the  word  of 
God  as  found  in  Scripture.^-  The  renewal  of  theology,  the  founda- 
tion of  religious  orders,  the  creation  of  new  forms  of  the  apostolate 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  have  always  looked  to  the  Scriptures 
as  their  generative  source.  The  Reformers  of  the  16th  century 
invoked  this  principle  in  calling  for  reliance  on  the  written  word 
of  Scripture  alone.  The  renewal  taking  place  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  today  is  also  closely  bound  to  the  regeneration  of  bib- 
lical studies  among  their  scholars  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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In  this  return  to  the  sources  much  more  is  involved  than  a  trans- 
lation of  the  gospel  into  modern  terms  or  even  a  scientific  under- 
standing of  all  the  historical,  linguistic,  literary  and  social  factors 
involved  in  the  writing  of  the  Bible.  Such  great  strides  have  been 
made  concerning  these  factors  in  the  past  one  hundred  years  that 
some  scholars  would  claim  we  understand  the  Bible  today  better 
than  the  men  who  were  involved  in  writing  it.  Yet  the  true  bib- 
lical scholar  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there  is  another  dimen- 
sion in  listening  to  the  word  of  God  beyond  the  scientific  under- 
standing of  it.  Flawless  exegesis  of  the  written  word  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  man  has  encountered  the  person  or  spirit 
behind  that  word. 

Prophetic  witnesses  hear  the  word  of  God  as  personally  ad- 
dressed to  themselves  and  to  the  people  of  their  times.  They  also 
respond  to  that  word.  The  good  listener  is  not  one  who  merely 
nods  his  head  assenting  to  all  that  he  hears.'^'^  He  is  not  a  tape- 
recorder  faithfully  registering  the  message  ready  to  play  it  back  to 
others  at  the  push  of  a  button.  The  good  listener  asks  questions 
and  enters  into  the  development  of  the  idea  and  thought  of  the 
speaker. 

The  mind  of  the  good  listener  is  active,  ready  to  challenge  the 
speaker  when  clarification  is  needed,  ready  to  follow  through  and 
comment  on  the  ideas  that  are  presented.  Is  it  disrespectful  to  sug- 
gest that  he  who  indeed  listens  to  the  word  of  God  does  the  same? 
To  suggest  less  would  be  more  disrespectful.  The  picturesque  dia- 
logues recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  between  God  and  the  pa- 
triarchs and  prophets  give  a  more  faithful  reflection  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  than  does  the  notion  of  God  as 
a  ventriloquist. 

The  good  listener  also  seeks  to  relate  what  he  hears  to  his  own 
experience  and  knowledge.  Only  in  this  way  does  the  truth  of  what 
the  speaker  is  saying  become  part  of  him.  Hosea  plumbed  the 
depths  of  Yahweh's  covenant  relationship  with  Israel  through  re- 
flection on  his  own  sad  marriage  experience.  All  of  the  prophets 
understood  the  past  experiences  of  Israel  reflected  anew  in  the 
events  of  their  own  day.  They  listened  well  to  the  word  of  God  as 
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expressed  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  in  the  experiences  of 
the  present.  They  saw  God  acting  in  the  present  as  they  believed 
he  had  in  the  past.  Revelation  was  a  continual  dynamic  process 
for  them  in  which  they  themselves  took  an  active  part.  They  en- 
countered God  not  only  in  the  word  which  he  addressed  to  them 
but  in  the  current  events  of  their  own  day. 

If  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  had  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
it  was  because  they  encountered  God  in  man.  They  heard  his 
voice  in  the  suffering  and  separation  of  man  from  God.  They 
heard  what  others  refused  to  hear.  They  had  an  ear  for  the  un- 
happy voices  that  most  tend  to  ignore.  The  loudest  voices  in  the 
time  of  Amos  were  the  gloating  voices  of  material  prosperity. 
Amos  also  heard  the  complaints  of  the  poor  that  were  laughed  at 
or  explained  away  by  those  for  whom  things  were  going  -^vell.  In 
Isaiah's  day  the  voices  of  national  and  religious  pride,  supported 
by  their  confidence  in  astute  political  alliances,  seemed  to  be  the 
loudest.  Isaiah  also  heard  the  fear  and  trembling  of  the  people 
before  the  foreign  powers.  In  Jesus'  time  the  cry  for  revolution 
and  a  political  Messiah  rang  out.  Yet  he  seemed  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  those  who  mourn,  the  meek,  the  humble,  the  people  of  the 
land. 

There  was  a  certain  contrariness  in  the  prophets.  They  pointed 
out  the  idols  of  their  day.  God  was  the  only  absolute  for  the 
prophet.  He  alone  is  holy.  What  others  considered  sacred  the 
prophet  considered  a  threat  to  him  who  alone  is  sacred.  "Say  not, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  (Jer.  7:4)  was  Jeremiah's  shocking  message  to  the  people  of 
his  day  who  considered  themselves  the  chosen  ones,  the  sacred 
ones.  What  others  saw  as  unchangeable,  the  prophet  considered  a 
blasphemy.  Where  others  took  great  pride  in  their  accomplish- 
ments, the  prophet  pointed  to  the  graciousness  of  God. 

Yet  the  prophet's  sense  of  doom  or  call  to  hope  was  based  on 
man's  moral  responsibility  before  God.  He  was  open  to  the  future 
and  their  call  to  repentance  was  based  on  man's  ability  to  reform 
and  renew  his  life.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  often  based  their 
judgments  on  the  sanctions  written  into  the  covenant.  If  Israel 
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lived  by  the  covenant  it  would  be  blessed.  I£  it  did  not  it  would 
be  condemned.  The  New  Testament  places  a  certain  stress  on  the 
sanctions  of  the  next  life,  which  fact  has  been  emphasized  out  of 
all  proportion  during  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
A  greater  stress  is  placed  on  the  here  and  now  life-giving  qualities 
of  love  of  God  and  love  of  one's  neighbor.  The  reward  of  love  is 
life  and  the  punishment  of  selfishness  is  death.  The  man  who  wit- 
nesses to  Christ,  who  has  listened  well  to  the  words  of  Christ  and 
the  voices  of  his  times  judges  his  contemporary  scene  in  the  light  of 
the  gospel. 

Today  we  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  new  consciousness  of  the 
need  Christians  feel  to  witness  to  their  love  of  neighbor  by  involv- 
ing themselves  in  the  social  and  political  issues  of  our  own  day. 
The  cause  of  civil  rights,  led  by  the  prophetic  figure  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  as  well  as  America's  involvement  in  a  war  which  is  ab- 
horrent to  many  consciences  have  stimulated  individuals  to  speak 
out  and  act  in  ways  that  are  repellent  to  'law  abiding  citizens.'  Be- 
fore condemning  such  actions  and  people  outright  perhaps  one 
should  ask  himself  if  these  people  are  hearing  something  he  has 
refused  to  hear. 

St.  Paul  has  urged  men  to  seek  out  the  mystery  of  Christ  among 
them  so  that  they  might  have  the  mind  of  Christ.  In  his  own  day 
Paul  saw  this  mystery  especially  contained  in  the  truth  that  Christ 
was  for  all  men.  To  preach  that  message  he  was  willing  to  suffer 
the  enmity  of  his  own  people  by  refusing  to  impose  the  burdens 
of  his  Jewish  practices  and  traditions  on  non-Jews.  Christ  was  the 
message  that  he  preached. 

Missionaries  of  the  Christian  faith  have  realized  in  the  same  way 
that  they  must  adapt  their  own  background,  foreign  ways  and 
customs,  even  at  times  Church  customs,  to  the  people  they  evan- 
gelize.^^ To  the  degree  that  it  is  possible  they  must  identify  with 
the  people,  above  all  in  language,  in  order  that  their  mission  be 
effective.  They  must  labor  for  long  periods  of  time  listening  to 
and  understanding  the  people  to  whom  they  have  been  sent,  be- 
fore they  can  begin  to  preach  the  gospel  effectively.  They  must 
first  bridge  the  gap  between  their  own  culture  and  the  country  or 
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region  in  which  they  are  preaching.  Many  would  see  similar  if  not 
wider  gaps  between  the  Church  and  the  modern  world  today. 

The  Church  today  must  ask  itself  how  far  it  is  willing  to  go  to 
adapt  to  today's  world  in  order  to  witness  to  Christ  more  effec- 
tively. The  question  is  all  the  more  imperative  as  alienation  grows 
within  its  ranks  and  indifference  outside.  The  labels  'credibility 
gap/  'relevance  gap'  and  'performance  gap'  are  not  entirely  hollow. 

But  the  Church  is  the  people  of  God  and  each  man  must  ask 
himself  if  he  is  not  called  to  exercise  a  conscious  and  responsible 
prophetic  role  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  witnessing  both  to  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  active.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  having  great  insights  into  all  of  the  political  and  reli- 
gious and  social  issues  of  the  day — although  he  should  be  attuned 
to  the  voices  of  men  who  do.  It  is  a  matter  of  observing  his  own 
life,  his  work,  his  social  situation,  his  home  and  asking  himself 
how  he  could  be  a  better  witness  to  Christ  than  he  is.  He  may  have 
friends  who  have  set  themselves  apart  by  becoming  involved  in 
movements  or  out-of-the-ordinary  situations  whom  he  is  tempted 
to  label  'imprudent.'  Perhaps  he  should  take  a  second  look.  Acting 
differently  in  their  situation  may  not  be  as  'imprudent'  as  he 
thinks.  They  could  even  be  witnessing  to  Christ  in  a  situation 
which  desperately  needs  that  witness — encouraging  and  consoling 
where  others  have  failed  to. 

In  studying  the  prophets  of  the  past  it  was  noticed  that  they 
acted  through  means  which  were  popular  and  current  in  their 
own  day.  The  prophetic  oracle  was  not  a  unique  phenomenon  in 
its  day  nor  was  the  literary  form  of  apocalyptic.  Both  were  forms 
of  address  well  adapted  to  the  hearers  of  their  day.  The  prophetic 
message  wears  the  clothing  best  adapted  to  its  witness. 

To  listen  for  prophetic  voices  today,  one  should  not  become  an 
antique-buff,  looking  for  the  forms  which  God  has  used  in  the 
past.  Prophetic  voices  are  contemporary  voices  and  use  contempo- 
rary means.  Could  not  the  movies  of  Ingmar  Bergmann  be  a  pro- 
phetic commentary  on  modern  man's  alienation  from  his  fellow 
man  and  God?  All  of  the  performing  arts  as  well  as  the  countless 
literary  forms  are  possible  vehicles  for  the  prophetic  message. 
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Many  have  also  pointed  out  the  prophetic  role  of  theologians  of 
our  day.^^  Men  such  as  Barth,  Bultmann  and  Bonhoeffer  in  the 
Protestant  tradition,  Rahner,  Murray,  Schillebeeckx,  Chenu  and 
Congar  in  the  Catholic  tradition  have  influenced  the  contempo- 
rary thought  of  Christians  because  they  have  freshly  articulated  the 
mystery  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  contemporary  thought  patterns. 
They  have  not  confined  themselves  to  the  scholarly  world.  Thev 
have  listened  well  to  the  voices  of  secular  thought  and  have  tried 
to  breathe  new  life  into  traditional  theological  thought  as  well  as 
to  attack  the  idols  in  these  systems.  Many  of  them  have  also  suf- 
fered condemnation  and  abuse  for  their  courage  in  speaking  out. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  voices  of  prophets  are  often 
heard  better  after  they  have  been  silenced.  Most  men  in  every  age 
refuse  to  recognize  the  voice  of  God  in  modern  language.  Even 
the  apostles  and  disciples  understood  the  message  of  Christ  better 
after  he  had  been  crucified. 

It  is  almost  as  if  the  voice  must  be  separated  from  the  human 
person  Avho  possessed  it  before  men  will  listen  to  it.  Is  it  that  men 
are  too  sensitive  to  bear  face  to  face  criticism  or  judgments?  Is  it 
because  familiarity  breeds  contempt?  Is  it  because  men  often  judge 
others  before  they  speak?  Or  is  it  a  basic  docetism  which  refuses  to 
recognize  that  Christ  was  truly  a  man  and  continues  his  prophetic 
role  today  in  the  voices  of  contemporaries?  Whatever  the  reason, 
rejection  is  the  lot  of  the  prophetic  witness  in  every  age. 

Although  generally  rejected,  the  prophetic  voice  is  heard  and 
recorded  by  some  contemporaries.  Humanly  speaking  it  is  those 
who  are  listening  for  the  voice  of  God  in  the  voices  of  their  times 
that  perpetuate  prophetic  words  and  insights.  Without  the  accept- 
ance and  recognition  of  some  of  its  contemporaries  the  prophetic 
voice  would  be  silenced  forever.  Every  man  has  the  responsibility 
of  listening  well  to  the  voices  that  speak  out  in  his  own  day,  espe- 
cially if  these  voices  disagree  with  him.  He  should  be  open  to  the 
spirit  wherever  it  acts  even  in  opposition  to  his  cherished  ideas. 
The  latter  could  be  his  own  idols. 

If  listening  well  is  a  basic  requirement  of  the  prophet,  it  is  just 
as  basic  to  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  hear  him.  If  no  voice 
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should  be  turned  off  by  a  prejudgment,  not  all  voices  are  to  be 
accepted — even  if  they  claim  to  speak  the  word  of  God.  Since  a 
prophetic  person  may  enjoy  a  certain  notoriety,  the  number  of 
those  who  will  seek  him  out  are  legion.  Self  seeking  and  financial 
gain  often  accentuate  the  persuasive  rhetorical  qualities  of  a  man 
but  they  strangle  the  voice  of  God.  The  man  who  is  obviously 
seeking  his  own  glory  does  not  deserve  to  be  listened  to.  Yet  one 
should  listen  attentively  before  he  makes  that  judgment. 

One  further  caution  needs  to  be  added  with  respect  to  listening. 
Even  if  one  should  recognize  certain  men  of  today  as  Christian 
prophets  par  excellence,  he  is  not  excused  from  the  responsibility 
of  weighing  their  words  carefully.  The  prophetic  witness  is  not 
infallible.^''  He  may  have  the  gift  of  insight  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence for  a  certain  situation.  This  does  not  mean  that  his  voice 
is  prophetic  in  every  instance.  Even  the  prophet  can  begin  to  speak 
without  stopping  to  listen. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  prophetic  voices  today  one  fre- 
quently hears  the  remark  that  only  time  will  tell.  Only  the  ob- 
jective judgment  of  later  times  will  truly  be  able  to  discern  the 
true  prophet.  This  may  be  true  if  any  general  agreement  is  to  be 
reached  but  when  one  studies  the  history  of  attempts  to  'label' 
individuals  as  prophets  such  agreement  is  rarely  found."^"  Further, 
if  the  prophetic  witness  is  directed  to  moral  decisions  in  one's  own 
day  later  historical  labeling  seems  of  doubtful  value.  The  pro- 
phetic witness  is  for  today;  designating  'prophets'  is  for  tomorrow. 
That  witness  is  offered  by  men  who  are  listening  to  the  voice  of 
God  and  the  voice  of  their  own  times.  If  it  is  to  have  value  it  must 
be  listened  to  in  its  own  day.  "It  takes  two  to  speak  the  truth,  one 
to  speak  and  one  to  hear."^^ 
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G.  Ernest  Wright 
THE  DIVINE  NAME  AND  THE  DIVINE  NATURE* 


I 


N  God  Who  Acts  (1952;  pp.  85-86)  the  writer  pointed  to  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  confession  in  Exod.  34:6-7  as  the  only  one 
in  the  Old  Testament  composed  solely  of  the  Divine  attributes.^ 
Embedded  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  epic  (J),  now  generally  dated 
to  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  it  was  further  presumed  to  be  very  old, 
especially  as  it  was  quoted  in  part  at  so  many  points  in  subsequent 
literature.-  A  translation  is  as  follows: 

And  Yahweh  passed  before  him  and  proclaimed,  Yahweh  (Yahweh):'' 

God  []E1],  compassionate  and  gracious, 

Patient  and  full  of  f.iesed  (and  fidelity),* 

One  who  keeps  fiesed  for  thousands, 

One  who  forgives  iniquity  and  rebellion  (and  sin)."^ 

But  by  no  means  will  he  acquit  [^the  guilty^; 

[^He  is]  punisher  of  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  sons. 

Unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth  generations. 

Many  commentators  of  the  literary-critical  school  have  regarded 
the  confession  as  a  gloss  on  J  or  JE  by  a  later  redactor.  J.  E.  Car- 
penter quotes  his  co-author  in  their  classic  source-critical  treatment 
of  the  Hexateuch  as  saying  about  the  passage: 

Battersby  regards  the  proclamation  of  the  divine  titles  as 
the  expression  of  a  later  school  of  religious  thought.  Such 
aggregates  of  predicates  are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  more 
advanced  devotional  vocabulary  than  can  be  traced  with 
certainty  in  the  writers  of  the  eighth  century." 

G.  Ernest  Wright  teaches  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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Such  a  viewpoint,  however,  was  based  upon  a  developmental 
view  of  Israel's  religious  ideas  and  ideals,  which  today  is  no  longen 
generally  believed. 

It  is  clear  that  tlicre  is  an  uncvenncss  in  the  narrative  text  of  I 
Exod.  ■5!kl2-.-H:9.  The  urgent  request  of  Moses  that  God  showi 
him  his  way  (vs.  1'^)  is  followed  by  God's  promise  that  his  "Pres- 
ence" will  go  with  him,  but  Moses  desires  a  more  intimate  assur- 
ance: "Show  me  your  glory"  (vs.  18).  At  this  point,  vs.  19  would  1 
appear  to  be  a  direct  commentary  on  the  meaning  to  be  attached 
to  34:6-7:  God  replied,  "I  indeed  will  make  my  goodness^  pasS' 
before  you  and  I  will  also  pronounce  (my)  name,  Yahweh,  in  your 
presence."  Chapter  .34:1-4  appears  to  belong  elsewhere  since  it 
concerns  the  remaking  of  the  two  tablets  of  the  covenant  docu- 
ment, the  first  edition  of  which  had  been  smashed  (32:19).  Verse  5 
returns  to  the  theme  with  which  Cliap.  33  ended:  "And  Yahweh 
descended  in  tlie  c  loud  .  .  .  ,  and  pronounced  (his)  name,  'Yah- 
weh.' "^  Not  that  the  revelation  of  the  divine  name  should  be  di- 
vorced from  covenant,  since  the  whole  context  concerns  covenant, 
as  34:10  ff.  makes  quite  clear. ^ 

That  we  have  iiere  the  oldest  epic  form  (the  Yahwist's)  of  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  name  to  Moses  is  an  important  exegeticall 
conclusion  which  has  not  been  suHiciently  noted  in  the  literatine. 
Indeed,  as  such  it  gives  to  Exod.  34:6-7  a  richness  of  meaning  and 
a  connotation  which  the  unusual  verses  would  not  otherwise  have. 
The  general  scholarly  position,  influenced  by  the  appearance  ofi 
difTerent  divine  names  in  Genesis,  long  ago  concluded  that  since 
the  Yahwist  used  the  name  "Yahweh"  for  God  from  his  first  story 
(Gen.  2:4b  ff.),  while  P  and  E  specify  particularly  that  it  was  ai 
special  revelation  to  Moses,  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  correct i 
while  to  J  the  facts  of  the  matter  were  unimportant  or  else  he  did  I 
not  know  of  them. 

Tlie  Jerusalem  priesthood  of  the  Exile  (P).  using  their  old  I 
sources,  specifically  say  that  God  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs  as^ 
El  Shadday  ("God  the  mountaineer,"  as  a  symbol  for  the  power  of  I 
the  God  of  the  Fathers),  and  that  he  was  not  known  by  the  name 
Yahweh  before  the  time  of  Moses:  Exod.  6:2;  cf.  Gen.  17:1.  Never- 
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theless,  as  Exod.  6:2-9  makes  clear,  he  is  the  God  who  made  a 
covenant  with  the  Fathers,  delivered  them  from  Egyptian  slavery, 
took  them  to  be  his  people  and  gave  them  the  land  of  promise. 

The  revelation  of  the  Name  in  the  North  Israelite  version  of 
the  epic  (the  Elohist  or  E)  in  Exod.  3:13-15  has  a  very  different 
context.  While  the  text  of  vs.  15  especially  has  been  much  re- 
worked so  that  only  by  hypothesis  can  we  reconstruct  its  original 
meaning,  vss.  13  and  15  are  fortunately  very  clear.  The  context  is 
the  identification  of  the  God  who  has  appeared  to  Moses  and  called 
him  to  lead  Egypt  from  slavery.  Moses  attempts  to  be  excused  from 
his  task  by  a  series  of  doubts  and  problems.  The  second  of  these  is 
I  clearly  that  the  people  will  not  believe  him  and  will  ask  the  same 
'question  as  Pharoah  subsequently  did  ask  (Chap.  5:2):  "Who  is 
the  God  who  called  you  and  said  he  would  bring  deliverance  to 
all  Hebrew  state-slaves?"  Thus,  Moses  says  in  Exod.  3:13:  When 
"they  ask  me,  'What  is  his  name?',  what  shall  I  say  to  them?"  He 
is  told  to  answer,  "Yahweh,"  who  is  the  same  as  "the  God  of  your 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob." 

Exodus  34:5-7  as  the  revelation  of  the  divine  Name  is  a  much 
more  profound  theological  perception.  While  the  Yahwist  in 
agreement  with  E  and  P  believes  that  the  same  God  has  been  oper- 
ative since  the  beginning,  the  special  revelation  of  the  name  to 
Moses  is  more  in  his  tradition  than  a  mere  identification  of  a  new 
name.  Instead  the  Name  reveals  the  nature  of  God  in  his  dealings 
with  Israel.  In  keeping  with  ancient  thought  generally,  name  and 
being  were  so  intertwined  that  the  first  revealed  the  second.  To 
some  extent  we  still  share  this  view  in  the  sense  that  a  recognized 
name  brings  an  image  of  the  thing  named  into  our  minds,  or  we 
are  somehow  comforted  when  our  illness  is  diagnosed  by  a  doctor 
with  a  name,  even  though  we  may  never  have  heard  the  name  or 
understand  what  it  means.  For  the  Yahwist  Moses'  deepest  desire 
was  not  a  mere  identification,  or  name-tag,  but  a  vision  of  God 
himself. 

Yet  the  Bible  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  speaks  in  ontological 
language  about  being.  Instead  it  is  a  question  of  Yahweh's  "way," 
his  manner  of  relating  himself  to  his  people.  The  Biblical  attri- 
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butes  of  God  present  God  as  we  can  understand  him  in  our  ways  of 
language  and  experience  in  his  relationship  to  us.  They  are  not 
expositions  of  God's  essence.  This  he  preserves  as  his  mystery 
never  to  be  penetrated  by  man.  Instead,  what  is  revealed  is  his 
manner  of  accommodation  to  us  as  his  creatures  (Calvin).  Thus, 
the  words  chosen  are  recognizable  by  us  as  deeply  meaningful,  but 
they  are  all  generalizations  of  past  experience  as  interpreted  in 
faith.io 

When  God  pronounces  his  Name  to  Moses,  as  he  passes  the 
latter  by  after  hiding  him  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  and  covering  him 
with  his  hand  (33:21-23),  he  then  quotes  what  appears  to  be  a 
liturgical  confession.  The  source  or  setting  of  the  confession  is  un- 
known.^^  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  apparently  old  liturgical  ex- 
pressions, whether  put  together  by  the  Yahwist  himself,  borrowed 
from  an  unknown  liturgical  setting,  or  already  present  in  the  epic 
of  the  Tribal  League  which  the  Yahwist  is  putting  into  writing  for 
the  first  time — all  this  is  a  matter  which  we  simply  have  no  means 
to  decide. ^^  Mrs.  Sakenfeld  argues  that  the  joining  of  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  confession  may  have  been  secondary  and  that 
each  had  a  separate  earlier  history.  The  second  part,  used  also  as 
an  expansion  of  the  second  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  most 
naturally  has  in  these  contexts  the  beginning  divine  title,  "the 
jealous/zealous  God"  (El  qanna'),  as  in  the  commandment.  This  is 
quite  possible,  though  impossible  to  prove,  especially  when  the 
confession  makes  good  sense  as  it  stands,  even  with  its  seemingly 
contradictory  parts  on  the  goodness  and  the  justice  of  God. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  commentary  on  each  of  the 
attributes  of  God  here  listed. ^^  The  primary  emphasis  is  upon  the 
unlimited  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  God.  The  goodness  is 
shown  by  that  variety  of  past  actions  of  God  which  lead  worship- 
pers to  declare  that  above  all  else  God  is  infinitely  merciful  and 
patient  in  his  dealings  with  his  people.  This  is  made  further  ex- 
plicit in  the  next  two  phrases  in  which  the  central  word  is  the  un- 
translatable term,  Ijesed.  The  full  phrase  here  (rab  hesed  wS-emet) 
is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  behind  John  1:14,  where 
the  coming  of  Christ  is  described  as  God's  Word  appearing  as 
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flesh  and  tabernacling^^  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Hesed 
in  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Sakenfeld^^  is  customarily  a  behavior  or 
activity  of  parties  in  a  superior-inferior  relationship,  in  which  the 
one  in  need  cannot  himself  fulfill  his  need  and  wherein  the  other 
is  the  one  person  uniquely  empowered  or  qualified  to  do  it.  On 
the  combination  of  phrases  in  Exod.  34:6-7,  she  concludes:  "the 
placement  of  the  first  use  of  hesed  alongside  of  'slow  to  anger'  and 
parallel  to  'merciful  and  gracious'  suggests  a  meaning  such  as  'so 
great  in  faithfulness  that  he  is  willing  even  to  forgive  breach  of 
relationship'  .  .  .  The  possibility  of  God's  hesed  encompassing 
even  forgiveness  must  always  have  been  latent  in  the  theological 
use  of  hesed."  Israel  in  trouble  cannot  save  herself.  God  alone  can 
save  her,  "give  deliverance,  give  forgiveness,"  since  the  latter  is 
not  simply  the  relief  of  an  inner  mental  anxiety  brought  about  by 
feelings  of  guilt,  but  much  more  deliverance  from  any  physical 
hardship  or  threat  to  life  and  limb.  The  greatness  of  God's  hesed 
"consists  in  his  refusal,  even  in  the  face  of  rejection,  to  give  up  on 
his  people,  to  set  aside  the  responsibility  which  he  took  upon  him- 
self in  choosing  them  as  his  people."^^ 

The  second  use  of  the  term  in  the  phrase  "keeper  of  hesed  for 
thousands"  appears  to  have  a  commentary  upon  it  in  Deut.  7:9: 
"the  faithful  God,  keeper  of  covenant  and  hesed  to  his  lovers,  to 
the  keepers  of  his  commandments  to  a  thousand  generations — " 
that  is,  forever.  With  Freedman  one  can  say  that  God  is  uncon- 
ditionally committed  to  his  people,  "so  that  forgiveness  becomes 
the  basis  for  constancy  in  the  God-man  relationship.  God's  hesed 
here  is  understood  as  persistent  behavior  more  than  as  a  series  of 
discrete  acts  .  .  ."^'^ 

Of  special  interest  is  the  most  common  Hebrew  expression  for 
"forgiveness"  here  used  in  the  phrase  "forgiver  of  iniquity  and 
rebellion  and  sin."  Literally  the  Hebrew  is  an  idiom,  which  trans- 
lated means  "bearer  of  iniquity."  To  ancient  Israel  the  law  of  God 
cannot  be  broken  or  disregarded  without  someone  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  sin,  that  is,  the  penalty.  Law  cannot  be  broken  with 
impunity.  The  most  profound  explanation  of  the  life  of  Moses 
and  the  reason  Moses  was  unable  to  enter  the  Promised  Land  is 
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that  given  in  Deut.  1:37;  3:26;  and  4:21  (contrast  the  rather  shal 
low  moralistic  explanation  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  in  Num 
20:10-13;  27:12-14):  it  is  that  Moses  was  bearing  the  burden  oii 
Israel's  sins.  This  is  given  Hebrew  expression:  "Yahweh  was  angry 
with  me  on  your  account,"  or  "because  of  your  sins"  Moses  borti 
a  burden  which  kept  him  from  entrance  to  the  Promised  Land. 
In  Exod.  34:7  God  himself,  to  maintain  his  covenant  with  Israel 
bore  the  iniquity.  Such  an  expression,  with  the  Biblical  world- 
view  behind  it,  has  so  much  more  depth  of  meaning  than  the 
simple  English  abstraction  "to  forgive"  with  its  range  of  mean- 
ings.^® 

The  major  aspect  of  Israel's  theology  was  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand experiences  in  life  under  the  teleology  of  that  God  who  is 
Creator,  active  Suzerain  of  the  whole  of  creation,  and  Father  of 
the  people  whom  he  had  formed  and  chosen  for  his  special  pur- 
poses. Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  experiences  of 
life  under  God  seem  to  our  eyes  often  either  not  understandable 
or  else  contradictory.  Thus  Biblical  theism  exists  with  the  com-' 
plete  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  God  in  tension  with  a  seeming' 
opposite,  the  freedom  of  man.  Grace  and  law,  love  and  justice  are 
also  experienced  in  seemingly  contradictory  ways.  Consequently, 
after  the  majestic  and  touching  affirmation  of  the  compassionate, 
patient,  forgiving  and  faithful  ways  of  God  in  maintaining  his 
covenant  relationship,  the  confession  concludes  with  an  equally 
strong,  though  briefer,  statement  of  God's  role  as  Judge,  as  he  who 
maintains  justice  in  the  world.  He  is  not  a  God  who  is  so  good 
and  loving  tiiat  he  can  overlook  evil.  Consequently,  not  only  will 
he  not  acquit  those  who  are  guilty,  but  we  and  future  generations 
will  suffer.  That  is,  the  evil  of  our  world  derives  not  only  from 
God's  judgment  upon  individual  acts,  but  the  judgment  has  social 
consequences  upon  those  to  come  after  us.  In  the  end,  then,  the 
covenant  society  must  know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely 
private  and  individual  sin  which  ultimately  does  not  have  a  social 
consequence  to  be  experienced  by  all.  It  may  also  be  stressed  that 
from  the  Biblical  view  the  evil  in  our  world  resulting  from  human 
acts  is  also  at  tlie  same  time  the  active  judgment  of  God.  Whether 
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lur  "fallen"  world  be  depicted  anthropologically  or  theologically, 
he  result  is  the  same  because  we  are  interpreting  the  same  world, 
nly  from  different  perspectives. 

This  is  not  a  day  when  "sin"  is  a  very  popular  word.  Much  less 
15  the  conception  of  "original  sin."  Yet  in  the  latter's  Biblical  set- 
ing,  when  one  generation  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  sins  of 
>revious  generations,  where  no  individual  gets  a  "fair"  break  in 
his  life  because  he  is  not  born  into  an  Eden,  but  into  a  world 
udged  by  God  and  bearing  the  iniquity  of  previous  generations, 
/e  have  a  remarkably  realistic  view  of  our  actual  situation.  The 
ivil  rights  movement  and  the  youth  revolts  of  recent  years  have 
inderstood  very  well  the  evil  structures  of  our  society  which  they 
jiid  not  create  and  against  which  they  rightfully  protest. 

The  Biblical  view  of  life  as  calling  and  service  of  God  who  is 
i)attling  to  make  the  world  his  kingdom  is  only  one  among  several 
iiews  present  among  us  of  life's  meaning  today.  One  can  "cop  out" 
i>y  disillusionment  or  by  apathy,  and  thus  fail  to  use  one's  talents 
reatively.  One  can  also  choose  violent  revolution  which  sees  the 
vil  only  in  the  system,  or  in  the  powers  that  be,  and  not  also  in 
>urselves.  This  too  can  lead  to  disillusion  which  leaves  things  as 
;hey  are,  while  our  lives  turn  ever  further  into  futility.  Even  more 
ommonly  American  is  a  kind  of  optimism  about  ourselves  because 
ve  are  reasonable  and  reasoning  beings  who  can  surely  solve  any- 
hing  and  everything  if  we  put  our  minds  to  it.  This  view,  too,  is 
mable  to  withstand  that  power  of  inertia,  or  kingdom  of  evil,  or 
kincipalities  and  powers  of  darkness,  which  continually  thwart 
jhe  good  we  would  do  but  fail.  What  has  been  so  devastating  in  the 
Church  has  been  the  lack  of  vision  of  what  God  is  doing  in  the 
vorld,  failure  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  or  the  lethargy  of 
he  comfortable  who  equate  discomfort  in  the  Church  with  sin 
itself.  And  a  great  tragedy  of  the  Church  is  its  inability  to  purify 
tself.  Instead  it  preserves  the  comfortable  in  a  false  security  (cf. 
er.  7:1-15;  26) — and  a  mediocre,  slovenly  clergyman  in  his  me- 
liocrity  by  means  of  a  "union"  in  Presbytery  with  Pension  Fund, 
lealth  benefits  and  all  the  fruits  of  a  "closed  shop."  At  the  same 
ime,  we  are  today  witnessing  the  numerous  examples  of  some  of 
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our  best  ministers  leaving  their  ministry  because  the  gap  between 
preaching  the  truth  from  such  a  confession  as  this  and  what  some 
people  in  the  pews  are  able  to  hear  has  become  too  great. 


NOTES 

*While  the  basic  ideas  in  this  paper  have  been  held  by  the  writer  for  over  two- 
decades,  he  is  much  indebted  to  his  student,  Katherine  Doob  Sakenfeld  (Mrs. 
Helmar  S.)  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  for  her  summary  of  the  background 
literature  on  the  question  in  her  Harvard  doctoral  dissertation.  Studies  in  the 
Usage  of  the  Hebrew  Word  Hesed,  1970. 

^The  typical  confession  of  old  Israel  was  a  recitation  of  God's  great  deeds  of 
salvation  and  preservation  of  his  jDCople;  see  especially,  G.  von  Rad,  The  Problem 
of  the  Hexateuch  arid  Other  Essays  (tr.  by  E.  W.  Trueman  Dicken  from  a  1958 
reprint  of  the  original  German  edition  of  1938;  London  and  New  York,  1966),  pp. 
1-78;  and  this  writer's  God  Who  Acts:  Biblical  Theology  as  Recital  (9th  impression, 
1969;  London:  SCM  Press  and  Naperville,  111.:  .41ec  R.  Allenson,  Inc.),  Chap.  II; 
reprinted  in  Samuel  Sandmel  (ed.),  Old  Testament  Issues  (New  York  and  London: 
Harper  &:  Row,  Forum  Books,  Martin  E.  Marty,  Gn'l  Ed.),  Chap.  II. 

-Another,  though  briefer,  version  of  the  confession  in  old  epic  context  is  Num. 
14:18.  For  quotations  of  parts  of  the  confession  in  later  literature,  see  Exod.  20:5-6 
and  Deut.  5:9-10;  7:9-10;  II  Chron.  30:9;  Neh.  9:17,31;  Joel  2:13;  Jonah  4:2;  Ps. 
86:15;  103:8;  145:8;  etc. 

^It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  repetition  of  the  name  Yahweh,  a  second  time 
is  original  to  the  text  or  not. 

i  and  syhe  balance  of  the  lines  suggests  that  the  confession  has  a  poetic  rhythm 
and  base.  If  the  words  in  parenthesis  were  omitted  as  later  expansions,  Mrs.  Saken- 
feld suggests  a  j^attern  of  six  or  seven  syllables  per  line,  except  for  the  last  two 
which  have  nine  syllables  each.  Obviously,  however,  if  the  various  expressions  are  ■ 
old  liturgical  statements  (see  below),  this  collection  of  them  may  never  have  been 
intended  to  be  a  carefully  honed  poetic  composition. 

•'J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford-Battersby,  The  Hexateuch  According  to  the 
Revised  Version  (London  and  New  York,  1900),  p.  134.  Carpenter  himself,  in  other! 
words,  did  not  commit  himself,  but  on  the  contrary  quotes  A.  B.  Davidson — to  j 
whom  S.  R.  Driver's  name  can  be  added — as  holding  the  opposite  opinion.  The! 
most  detailed  listing  of  those  who  hold  the  confession  to  be  a  later  addition  to  the  I 
text  has  been  compiled  by  Robert  C.  Dentan,  "The  Literary  Affinities  of  Exodus 
xxxiv  6f,"  VT  13  (1963),  36,  notes  2-9. 

'The  main  Greek  witnesses  read  instead,  "my  glory."  Which  was  the  original 
text  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  meaning  is  clear  whichever  rendering  is 
deemed  original. 

*The  Masoretic  editors  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  both  33:19  and  34:5  have  read  the 
word  "name"  as  in  a  genetive  relation  with  "Yahweh,"  presumably  having  in  mind 
the  stock  formula:  "to  call  on  the  name  of  Yahweh."  For  this  interpretation,  sec 
the  translation  of  the  Jerusalem  Bible.  For  the  interpretation  being  given  here,  see 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society's  translation  of  The  Torah  (Harry  Orlinsky,  chiel 
editor)  and  the  NEB.  RSV  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  appears  to  imply  this  inter- 
pretation also. 

''The  theory  has  been  that  we  have  in  these  chapters  a  portion  of  the  oldest  epic 
(J)  version  of  the  Mosaic  covenant.  Since  the  Elohist  version  of  the  same  events  ini 
Chaps.  19-24  is  more  detailed,  it  displaced  the  J  material  which  was  then  used  tol 
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rovide  the  pericopes  for  the  tradition  of  the  remade  covenant.  That  is,  the  original 
ovenant  was  immediately  broken,  and  the  only  covenant  we  have  is  one  remade 
nd  maintained  by  the  grace  of  God. 

i°See  further  the  writer's  The  Old  Testament  and  Theology  (London  and  New 
ork,  1969),  Chap.  VI. 

"Professor  Thorir  Thordarson  of  Iceland  in  his  unpublished  dissertation  at  the 
Jniversity  of  Chicago  in  1959  (The  Form-Historical  Problem  of  Ex.  34:6-7),  argues 
hat  the  setting  of  the  confession  is  the  fall  covenant  festival  when  it  was  used  as  a 
roclamation  of  forgiveness.  The  difficulty  is  that  our  ability  to  reconstruct  the 
ontent  of  such  a  festival  is  very  tenuous. 

^The  nature  of  the  confession's  elements  as  old  liturgical  formulae  makes  it  im- 
ossible  for  this  writer  to  follow  Professor  Dentan  (note  6)  in  arguing  a  setting  for 
le  confession  in  the  wisdom  literature.  The  latter  is  most  certainly  not  cultic,  but 
rimarily  in  the  circles  of  the  royal  bureaucracy  and  scribal  schools.  The  compara- 
ive  antiquity  of  our  confession  over  against  a  late  dating  is  further  suggested  by 
le  fact  that  the  invention  of  new  El  titles  for  Yahweh  is  not  a  late,  but  a  very 
arly,  phenomenon  in  Hebrew  history:  See  F.  M.  Cross,  Jr.,  "Yahweh  and  the  God 
f  the  Patriarchs,"  HTR  55  (1962),  225-259;  and  W.  F.  Albright,  Yahweh  and  the 
\ods  of  Cayman  (Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1968),  pp.  188,  233-234.  E.g.,  the  title,  "El, 
ompassionate  and  gracious,"  is  very  similar  to  the  Ugaritic  title  of  El  as  "the 
lerciful  One." 

This  has  been  well  done  by  David  Noel  Freedman  in  a  fine  exegetical  article, 
God  Compassionate  and  Gracious,"  Western  Watch  6  (1955),  6-24.  See  also  Josef 
charbert,  "Formgeschichte  und  Exegese  von  Ex.  34,  6f  und  seiner  Parallelen," 
Hblica  38  (1957),  130-137 — a  very  instructive  article  but  one  which  must  be  read 
ritically  as  it  attempts  to  date  the  "earliest"  possible  appearances  of  the  confes- 
tonal  formulae  from  a  study  of  parallels,  etc. 

Literally  "tented,"  a  reference  drawn  from  the  Jerusalem  priesthood's  vocabu- 
iry  expressing  Divine  immanence  in  the  temple:  see  F.  M.  Cross,  Jr.,  Biblical 
Irchaeologist  Reader  (Anchor  Books,  1961),  pp.  223-228. 

^^See  reference  above  in  the  first  footnote.  To  her  the  basic  works  on  the  subject 
an  be  narrowed  to  two:  (1)  Nelson  Glueck's  doctoral  dissertation  in  1927,  trans- 
ited by  Alfred  Gottschalk  and  published  in  English,  Hesed  in  the  Bible,  by  the 
lebrew  Union  College  Press  in  1967;  (2)  the  unpublished  studies  on  the  word  in 
tie  1950's  by  Dr.  Sidney  Hills  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  which  were 
enerously  made  available  to  her.  In  restudying  the  word  Mrs.  Sakenfeld  found  her- 

If  in  contrast  dialogue  with  these  two  basic  treatments,  opposites  in  so  many 
rays,  working  in  the  context  of  fresh  developments  in  Biblical  scholarship  in  the 
ist  fifteen  years. 

"Sakenfeld,  op.cit.,  pp.  130-131. 

^'^Ibid.,  p.  132;  Freedman,  op.cit.,  p.  17. 

^^An  unpublished  paper  of  David  Noel  Freedman  on  "A  Limited  Study  of  the 
loot  ns',"  given  before  the  Biblical  Colloquium  in  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  29,  1952,  first 
rought  this  point  to  the  writer's  attention. 
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George  H.  Kehm 
CHRIST  AND  MAN  IN  CALVIN'S  THEOLOGY 


T. 


HE  aim  of  this  study  is  to  search  Calvin's  treatment  of 
theological  anthropology  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  insight 
into  the  methodological  problems  involved  in  dealing  with 
that  subject  matter.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  expound 
Calvin's  concept  of  man  in  detail.  Our  chief  concern  is  with 
the  "sources"  of  Calvin's  view  of  man,  that  is,  with  the  sorts 
of  things  he  appeals  to  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  this  or 
that  assertion  about  man.  We  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  those  instances  in  which  he  appeals  to  christology  (in  a 
broad  sense,  including  the  doctrines  of  both  the  "person"  and 
"work"  of  Christ)  as  the  basis  for  some  anthropological  point. 
Interest  in  this  question  has  been  provoked,  of  course,  by  Karl 
Earth's  contention  that  Christian  theology  can  legitimately 
develop  its  conception  of  man  only  if  it  derives  its  anthropol- 
ogy "point  by  point"  from  christology.^  This  paper  will  not 
attempt  to  prove  or  disprove  that  claim.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  it"  by  uncovering  some  of 
the  important  theological  issues  bearing  upon  that  claim  by 
exposing  Calvin's  more  variegated  approach  to  anthropology. 

George  H.   Kehm  is  Associate  Professor  in  Theology  at   Pittsburgh   Theological 

Seminary. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  definitive  1559  edition  of 
Calvin's  Institutes  will  provide  virtually  all  the  material 
needed  to  understand  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  Christ.  Despite  the  comprehensive 
scope  of  that  work,  the  systematic  connections  between  the 
various  doctrines  are  not  always  drawn  with  the  clarity  and 
explicitness  a  present-day  systematic  theologian  desires.  In 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  material,  an  interpreter  must  be 
alert  to  substantive  connections  between  doctrines  even 
though  the  formal  ordering  of  the  books  and  chapters  in  the 
Institutes  separates  them.  Moreover,  in  making  these  connec- 
tions, it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  develop  the  implications  of 
certain  doctrines  in  ways  Calvin  never  made  explicit.  There 
is  a  danger  here,  of  course,  of  reading  into  Calvin  things  he 
would  not  himself  have  approved.  This  danger  besets  any 
work  of  interpretation.  An  interpreter  can  only  strive  to 
allow  the  content  of  a  text  to  be  expressed,  taking  every  pre- 
caution against  distorting  its  meaning  by  forcing  it  to  agree 
with  the  interpreter's  preconceptions.  If  he  succeeds  in  show- 
ing that  the  ideas  of  a  certain  text  imply  things  the  author 
was,  perhaps,  never  conscious  of  although  his  thought  reflects 
the  influence  of  this  implication,  it  is  not  unfair  to  use  this 
implied  meaning  to  explain  certain  aspects  of  that  author's 
thought.  We  will  have  occasion  to  do  so  in  interpreting 
Calvin. 

Calvin  developed  his  anthropology  in  several  stages  in  the 
Institutes,  corresponding,  roughly,  with  the  major  divisions 
of  its  argument.  These  divisions,  as  Edward  Dowey  has  shown, 
follow  the  requirements  of  Calvin's  distinction  between  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  Creator  and  the  knowledge  of  God  as 
Redeemer  in  Christ.'^  This  distinction  is  paralleled  by  another 
basic  distinction,  however,  which  complicates  the  structure 
of  Calvin's  argument.  As  is  well  known,  Calvin  believed  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  knowledge  of  ourselves  are  insepar- 
able.^  Moreover,  close  reading  of  Chapter  1  of  the  first  book 
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of  the  Institutes,,  makes  clear  that  "knowledge  of  ourselves," 
consists  of  two  parts,  knowledge  of  "the  mighty  gifts"  with 
which  man  is  endowed,  and  of  "the  miserable  ruin"  into 
which  he  has  sunk.^  This  two-fold  knowledge  of  ourselves 
does  not  quite  match  another  version  of  the  two-fold  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  of  which  Calvin  speaks.  At  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  15  of  Book  One,  where  he  deals  with  the  nature 
of  man  as  created  by  God,  he  describes  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves as  consisting  of  "what  we  were  like  when  v/e  were  first 
created  and  what  our  condition  became  after  the  fall  of 
Adam."*^  A  third  passage  should  be  introduced  in  which 
Calvin  divides  the  knowledge  of  man  into  two  parts. 

First,  he  should  consider  for  what  purpose  he  was  created  and  en- 
dowed with  no  mean  gifts.  By  this  knowledge  he  should  arouse  him- 
self to  meditation  upon  divine  worship  and  the  future  life.  Secondly 
he  should  weigh  his  own  abilities— or  rather,  lack  of  abilities.  When 
he  perceives  this  lack,  he  should  lie  prostrate  in  extreme  confusion, 
so  to  speak,  rendered  to  nought.'' 

What  is  common  to  these  passages  is  the  idea  that  a  full 
account  of  what  man  actually  is,  considered  in  himself,  must 
include  something  posited  in  him  by  the  Creator,  and  some- 
thing about  the  misuse  and  corruption  of  the  Creator's  gifts 
for  which  man  is  responsible. 

Such  an  anthropology  might  seem  incomplete.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  man  ends  with  man  as  sinner,  what  becomes  of  the 
knowledge  of  man  co-related  with  the  knowledge  of  God  as 
Redeemer?  Is  there  no  doctrine  of  redeemed  man?  Further- 
more, in  speaking  about  the  gifts  with  which  man  was  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator,  Calvin  mentioned  the  end  for  which 
these  gifts  were  ordained.  Must  there  not  then  be  a  doctrine 
of  man's  perfection?  Calvin,  of  course,  has  quite  a  bit  to  say 
about  man  being  redeemed  through  Christ,  and  what  his 
ultimate  fulfillment  is.  For  some  reason,  perhaps  because  he 
regards  this  as  soteriology,  and  thinks  of  it  as  properly  a  doc- 
trine of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Calvin  does  not  include 
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this  in  his  statements  about  the  knowledge  of  man.  Never- 
theless, it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  there  is  a  great  deal  about 
man  included  in  Calvin's  soteriology.  Thus,  it  seems  fair 
to  say  that  Calvin  treats  the  doctrine  of  man  in  three  parts: 

(1)  man  as  created  by  God  (Inst.  I,  15);  (2)  man's  actual  in- 
capacity for  attaining  the  end  for  which  he  was  created  (Inst. 
II,  1-5);  and  (3)  the  way  in  which  redemption  is  actualized 
in   man   and   his   nature   brought   to   its   proper   fulfillment 

(Inst.  III). 

From  whence  does  Calvin  derive  his  knowledge  of  these  three 
aspects  of  anthropology?  In  dealing  with  the  first  aspect,  he 
opens  his  discussion  with  a  summary  of  what  the  philosophers 
generally  agree  upon  about  the  constitutive  elements  of  hu- 
man nature.^  He  states  that  "man  consists  of  a  soul  and  a 
body,"  and  that  the  soul  is  "an  immortal  yet  created  essence, 
which  is  his  nobler  part."^  He  draws  upon  both  general 
Scriptural  teaching  and  arguments  from  common  experience 
to  establish  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  these  argu- 
ments, incidentally,  takes  the  knowledge  of  God  as  its  premise! 
"Now  the  very  knowledge  of  God  sufficiently  proves  that 
souls,  which  transcend  the  world,  are  immortal. ^°  Here  he  is 
building  upon  his  earlier  argument  that  "there  is  within  the 
human  mind,  and  indeed  by  natural  instinct,  an  awareness 
of  divinity  (sensus  divinitatis)."'^  Other  endowments  of  the 
soul,  particularly  man's  capacity  for  rational  thought,  and 
man's  moral  sense  (the  conscience),  are  adduced  as  evidence 
that  the  soul  is  an  immortal  essence.  Alongside  this  evidence, 
the  biblical  testimony  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God  is  introduced  as  "also  a  reliable  proof. "^^  Thus  far, 
christology  plays  no  part  whatever  in  the  determination  of 
Calvin's  doctrine  of  man. 

There  is  more  to  be  seen,  however.  In  what  does  the  image 
of  God  consist?  Working  with  the  Old  Testament  material, 
for  the  most  part,  Calvin  concludes  "that  the  likeness  of  God 
extends  to  the  whole  excellence  by  which  man's  nature  towers 
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over  all  kinds  of  living  creatures. "^^  Such  a  definition  of  the 
image  does  not  suffice,  however.  For  if  man  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  God's  image,  it  is  necessary  to  see  in  what  way  he 
reflects  God's  glory,  and  not  merely  in  what  way  he  is  superior 
to  other  creatures.  Hence,  Calvin  continues  his  discussion  in 
the  next  section  in  which  he  sets  forth  "a  full  definition"  of 
the  image  of  God  in  man.   Here  he  writes: 

It  seems  that  we  do  not  have  a  full  definition  of  "image"  if  we  do 
not  see  more  plainly  those  faculties  in  which  man  excels,  and  in 
which  he  ought  to  be  thought  the  reflection  of  God's  glory.  That, 
indeed,  can  be  nowhere  better  recognized  than  from  the  restoration 
of  his  corrupted  nature.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Adam,  when  he  fell 
from  his  state,  was  by  this  defection  alienated  from  God.  Therefore, 
even  though  we  grant  that  God's  image  was  not  totally  annihilated 
and  destroyed  in  him,  yet  it  was  so  corrupted  that  whatever  remains 
is  frightful  deformity.  Consequently,  the  beginning  of  our  recovery 
of  salvation  is  in  the  restoration  which  we  obtain  through  Christ, 
who  also  is  called  the  Second  Adam  for  reason  that  he  restores  us  to 
true  and  complete  integrity.^* 

The  actual  argument  Calvin  uses  to  arrive  at  his  full  defini- 
tion of  the  image  on  the  basis  of  the  renewal  of  man  through 
Christ  as  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  this,  is  the  following: 

He  [Paul]  teaches  that  "the  new  man  is  renewed  .  .  .  according  to  the 
image  of  his  Creator"  [Col.  3:10  p.}.  With  this  agrees  the  saying, 
"Put  on  the  new  man,  who  has  been  created  according  to  God" 
[Eph.  4:24,  Vg.] 

Now  we  are  to  see  what  Paul  chiefly  comprehends  under  this  re- 
newal. In  the  first  place  he  posits  knowledge,  then  pure  righteousness 
and  holiness.  From  this  we  infer  that,  to  begin  with,  God's  image  was 
visible  in  the  light  of  the  mind,  in  the  uprightness  of  the  heart,  and 
in  the  soundness  of  all  the  parts  .  .  .  Now  we  see  how  Christ  is  the 
most  perfect  image  of  God;  if  we  are  conformed  to  it,  we  are  so  re- 
stored that  with  true  piety,  righteousness,  purity,  and  intelligence  we 
bear  God's  image. ^^ 

What  Calvin  has  done  in  his  full  definition  of  the  image  of 
God  is  to  interpret  the  image  as  something  that  appears  in 
certain  kinds  of  human  acts.  Properly  speaking,  man  is  the 
image  of  God  not  by  virtue  of  certain  capacities  of  the  soul, 
but  in  specific  uses  of  his  capacities. ^^    In  other  words,  he 
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understands  man  from  the  standpoint  of  the  telos  or  fulfill- 
ment for  which  he  was  created.  This  telos,  however,  is  not 
discovered  by  an  analysis  of  the  immanent  properties  of  man's 
soul  and  body,  but  in  the  actual  embodiment  and  revelation 
of  it  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  man.  For  Calvin  understands 
Christ  to  be  the  image  of  God  not  with  respect  to  his  divine 
nature  only,  but  with  respect  to  his  human  nature,  too. 
"Christ  is  not  only  the  image  of  God,  insofar  as  He  is  the 
eternal  Word  of  God,  but  even  on  His  human  nature,  which 
He  has  in  common  with  us,  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the 
Father  has  been  engraved  so  as  to  form  his  members  to  the 
resemblance  of  it."^'^ 

It  is  striking,  however,  that  Calvin  does  not  attempt  to 
derive  knowledge  of  man's  capacities  (Calvin  calls  them 
"faculties")  from  what  he  learns  about  man  through  Christ. 
On  the  subject  of  man's  faculties,  he  borrows  from  the  philos- 
ophers, correcting  them  on  several  basic  points,  however.  He 
rejects  any  view  of  the  soul  which  denies  its  "immortal  sub- 
stance," and  also  rejects  views  that  affirm  more  than  one  soul 
in  man.^^  However,  he  is  content  to  leave  it  to  the  philoso- 
phers to  discuss  things  like  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  five 
senses,  the  common  sensible,  the  three  cognitive  powers  and 
the  three  appetitive  powers.  For  Calvin's  part,  such  subtleties 
are  not  very  useful.  He  is  content  to  say  that  the  human  soul 
consists  of  two  faculties,  understanding  and  will.^^  By  "under- 
standing" Calvin  means  the  ability  "to  distinguish  between 
objects,  as  each  seems  worthy  of  approval  or  disapproval."^" 
The  "will,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  ability  "to  choose  and 
follow  what  the  understanding  pronounces  good."-^  Thus, 
the  understanding  is  the  "governor"  of  the  soul,  the  will 
"always  mindful  of  the  bidding  of  the  understanding,  and  in 
its  own  desires  awaits  the  judgment  of  the  understanding."^^ 
That,  at  any  rate,  was  the  way  reason  and  will  were  created 
by  God  to  function,  and  actually  did  function  prior  to  Adam's 
fall.-^   They  no  longer  so  function,  however.    "Man  was  far 
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different  at  the  first  creation  from  his  whole  posterity,  who, 
deriving  their  origin  from  him  in  his  corrupted  state,  have 
contracted  from  him  a  hereditary  taint. "^^  At  this  point, 
again,  Calvin  is  forced  to  part  company  with  the  philosophers, 
for  "they  always  imagine  reason  in  man  as  that  faculty  where- 
by he  may  govern  himself  aright. "^^  Being  "ignorant  of  the 
corruption  of  nature  that  originated  from  the  penalty  for 
man's  defection,"  they  "mistakenly  confuse  two  very  diverse 
states  of  man."^^  Evidently  Calvin  is  taking  over  a  philosophi- 
cal account  of  the  relation  between  reason  and  will,  ideally 
conceived,  and  re-shaping  it  to  fit  the  requirements  of  his 
doctrine  of  sin,  especially  his  doctrine  of  the  bondage  of  the 
will.  This  raises  the  question  of  the  way  in  which  Calvin 
treats  the  question  of  the  knowledge  of  sin. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Institutes  Calvin  already  de- 
cided to  begin  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  to  derive  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  from  that.  Man  should  be  able  to 
discover  by  himself  "the  miserable  ruin,  into  which  the  re- 
bellion of  the  first  man  cast  us,"  seeing  that  "  a  veritable  world 
of  miseries  is  to  be  found  in  mankind. "^^  So  great  is  man's 
capacity  for  self-deception  and  self-adulation,  however,  that 
Calvin  has  little  confidence  that  anyone  will  face  this  situation 
honestly  and  respond  to  it  with  appropriate  fear  and  thus  be 
driven  to  seek  deliverance  from  God.  He  concluded  that 
"man  never  achieves  a  clear  knowledge  of  himself  unless  he 
has  first  looked  upon  God's  face,  and  then  descends  from 
contemplating  him  to  scrutinize  himself."^^ 

From  what  aspect  of  the  knowledge  of  God  did  Calvin 
derive  his  understanding  of  sin;  the  knowledge  of  God  as 
Creator,  or  the  knowledge  of  God  as  Redeemer  in  Christ? 
The  authorities  divide  on  this  matter.  Edward  A.  Dowey,  Jr., 
thinks  Calvin  placed  his  doctrine  of  sin  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  treatment  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  Creator.^^  The 
doctrine  of  sin  provides  a  kind  of  transition  point  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  knowledge  of  God.    It  explains  the  oc- 
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casion  for  redemption.  But  it  is  not  part  of  the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  redemptive  work  of  God.  T.  F.  Torrance, 
on  the  other  hand,  finds  Calvin's  doctrine  of  total  perversity 
to  be  a  "corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  an  inference  from 
the  Gospel  of  a  new  creation. "^^  Karl  Barth  would  like  to 
agree  with  Torrance,  but  cannot  convince  himself  that  Tor- 
rance's interpretation  of  Calvin  is  correct  on  this  point. ^^ 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  try  to  settle  this  dis- 
agreement in  any  final  way.  Still,  some  pertinent  observations 
may  contribute  something  to  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
Calvin's  thought. 

First,  against  Dowey,  there  is  the  patent  fact  that  the  whole 
of  Book  II  is  placed  under  the  heading  "The  Knowledge  of 
God  the  Redeemer  in  Christ  etc."  Secondly,  the  statement 
Dowey  cites  (Inst.  II,  6,  1)  only  makes  a  back  reference  to 
"the  whole  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed." That  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  parts  of 
Book  II  immediately  preceding  this  statement  are  therefore 
to  be  understood  as  belonging  to  the  knowledge  of  God  as 
Creator.  What  Calvin  is  trying  to  explain  in  this  passage  is 
why  the  knowledge  of  God  as  Creator,  which  should  be  attain- 
able from  "the  frame  of  the  universe,"  does  not  function  to 
teach  men  piety  and  thereby  conduct  them  to  eternal  life.  In 
other  words,  he  is  explaining  the  negative  effect  of  sin  upon 
man's  apprehension  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  creation  and 
thereby  establishing  a  need  for  a  further  revelation  of  God 
and  a  further  activity  of  God  beyond  creation  and  providence. 
He  is  not  trying  to  apprise  his  readers  that  they  have  reached 
the  conclusion  of  that  body  of  the  Institutes  dealing  with  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  Creator.  Finally,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  purpose  of  Calvin's  discussion  of  man's  original 
state  in  Book  I  was  to  establish  that  man's  present  sinful 
condition  is  in  no  way  to  be  blamed  upon  God,  since  God 
created  man  in  perfect  soundness  and  with  everything  he 
needed  to  attain  eternal  life.^^   To  introduce  the  doctrine  of 
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sin  into  the  discussion  of  the  works  of  God,  the  Creator,  would 
undermine  this  purpose.  Thus,  the  evidence  seems  to  favor 
the  view  that  Calvin  considered  the  doctrine  of  sin  to  be  part 
of  that  knowledge  of  ourselves  which  derives  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  as  Redeemer. 

Torrance's  view  can  be  supported  by  some  impressive  evi- 
dence, which  will  be  examined  shortly.  It  must  be  said  against 
him,  however,  that  Calvin  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  clearly  states  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  moral  law  to  reveal  "the  righteousness  [that  is]  alone 
acceptable  to  God"  and  which  thereby  "warns,  informs,  con- 
victs, and  .  .  .  condemns  every  man  of  his  own  unrighteous- 
ness."^^ Moreover,  Calvin  could  operate  for  long  stretches 
with  what  he  called  the  "general  doctrine  of  Scripture,"  as 
Dowey  points  out.^^  He  can  accept  Scriptural  teaching  as  true 
and  authoritative  simply  because  it  is  in  Scripture,  and  not 
because  he  perceives  or  wants  his  readers  to  perceive  that  it 
is  implied  in  the  Gospel.  This  attitude  is  consistent  with  his 
doctrine  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  anchor  of  which 
is  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit.  This  testimony,  which 
is  God's  own  and  therefore  of  the  highest  authority  possible, 
validates  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  convincing  the  believer 
that  God  is  the  author  of  the  Scriptures. ^^  This  allows  Calvin 
to  assume  that  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  are  consistent  with 
each  other.^*'  This  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  proceed  to 
expound  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  individually  without  al- 
ways trying  to  show  their  material  connections  or  trying  to 
derive  them  strictly  from  the  life-giving  center  of  Scripture, 
the  revelation  of  God's  grace  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Book  II,  dealing  with  sin,  Calvin  does  just  that, 
drawing  heavily  upon  Genesis  3  to  establish  the  fact  of  orig- 
inal sin,  and  upon  Romans  5  to  explain  its  mode  of  transmis- 
sion and  universal  scope. 

Because  of  his  principle  of  a  systematic  correlation  between 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  it  is 
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pertinent  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  places  in  Calvin's 
treatment  of  man  as  sinner  in  which  he  derives  his  anthro- 
pological position  from  a  christological  starting  point.  He 
does  so  in  at  least  three  places: 

(1)  If  it  is  undisputed  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  appropriated  by  us 
through  fellowship  with  Him,  as  is  also  eternal  life,  then  it  follows  that 
both  were  lost  in  Adam  and  restored  to  us  in  Christ;  hence  sin  and 
death  entered  in  through  the  fall  of  Adam  and  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  work  of  Christ.^" 

(2)  Because  those  things  [faith,  love  of  God  and  neighbor,  adherence  to 
holiness  and  righteousness— the  supernatural  gifts  which  have  been  lost 
through  the  fall]  have  been  restored  to  us  in  Christ,  they  must  be 
considered  as  something  added  to  our  nature  rather  than  as  something 
belonging  to  it.   Hence  we  conclude  that  they  were  utterly  effaced  in  us.^^ 

(3)  If  it  cannot  be  controverted  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  ours  by 
communication,  and  life  as  its  consequence,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
both  were  lost  in  Adam,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 
covered in  Christ,  and  that  sin  and  death  were  introduced  by  Adam 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  abolished  by  Christ.  There  is 
no  obscurity  in  the  declaration  that  many  are  made  righetous  by  the 
obedience  of  Christ  (Romans  5:19)  as  they  had  been  made  sinners  by 
the  disobedience  of  Adam.  And  therefore,  between  these  two  persons 
there  is  this  relation,  that  the  one  ruined  us  by  involving  us  in  his 
destruction,  the  other  by  his  grace  restored  us  to  salvation.  Any  more 
prolix  or  tedious  proof  of  a  truth  supported  by  such  clear  evidence 
must,  I  think,  be  unnecessary."". 

In  these  arguments  Calvin  draws  conclusions  about  the  fact 
of  original  sin  (1);  the  effect  of  sin  upon  man's  nature  (2);  and 
the  universality  and  mode  of  transmission  of  sin  (3)  by  means 
of  inferences  from  some  assertion  about  the  work  of  Christ. 
It  is  evident  that  Calvin's  view  of  man  as  created  in  God's 
image  and  as  sinner  is  not  independent  of  his  conception  of 
man's  renewal  and  perfection  through  Christ.^"  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  unfair  to  Calvin  to  say  that  these  two  concepts 
provide,  respectively,  the  ontological  and  ontic  presupposi- 
tions of  the  Christian  life.  They  indicate  that  man  is  a  being 
whose  nature  is  oriented  towards  knowledge  and  love  of  God 
as  its  proper  end,  and  that  man's  actual  condition  is  such  that 
he  is  incapable  by  himself  of  attaining  that  end.    Calvin  says 
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these  things  only  because  he  wants  to  direct  men  to  the  one 
way  open  for  them  to  achieve  their  proper  end,  viz.,  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  placing  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  transforming 
directives  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit.  The  concrete  form 
of  the  new  life  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  however. 

Scripture  shows  that  God  the  Father,  as  he  has  reconciled  us  to  himself 
in  his  Christ  .  .  .  has  in  him  stamped  for  us  the  likeness  ...  to  which 
he  would  have  us  conform  ...  It  not  only  enjoins  us  to  refer  our  life 
to  God,  its  author,  to  whom  it  is  bound;  but  after  it  has  taught  us 
that  we  have  degenerated  from  the  true  origin  and  condition  of  our 
creation,  it  also  adds  that  Christ,  through  whom  we  return  into  favor 
with  God,  has  set  before  us  an  example,  whose  pattern  we  ought 
to  express  in  our  lives." 

Calvin  did  not  have  in  mind  any  superficial  mimicking  of 
deeds  Jesus  did  or  might  be  imagined  doing.  Rather,  he  is 
thinking  in  broad  terms,  taking  the  cross  and  resurrection  as 
indices  of  the  two-sided  process  of  becoming  conformed  to 
Christ.  The  Christian  life  is  essentially  a  matter  of  daily 
putting  to  death  the  "old  man,"  i.e.,  the  self  bound  to  sin, 
and  being  renewed  by  God's  Spirit  which  alone  can  empower 
the  self  to  engage  in  the  acts  of  loving  obedience  that  flow 
from  faith.  This  dual  direction  is  powerfully  summarized  by 
Calvin  in  his  great  chapter  on  "self-denial,"  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  his  conception  of  the  Christian  life. 
Commenting  on  Romans  12:1,  he  writes: 

Now  the  great  thing  is  this:  we  are  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  God 
in  order  that  we  may  thereafter  think,  speak,  meditate,  and  do  nothing 
except  to  his  glory  ...  If  we,  then,  are  not  our  own  but  the  Lord's, 
it  is  clear  what  error  we  must  flee,  and  whither  we  must  direct  all 
the  acts  of  our  life. 

We  are  not  our  own:  let  not  our  reason  nor  our  will,  therefore, 
sway  our  plans  and  deeds.  We  are  not  our  own:  let  us  therefore  not 
set  it  as  our  goal  to  seek  what  is  expedient  for  us  according  to  the 
flesh.  We  are  not  our  own:  insofar  as  we  can,  let  us  therefore  forget 
ourselves  and  all  that  is  ours. 

Conversely,  we  are  God's:  let  us  therefore  live  for  him  and  die 
for  him.  We  are  God's:  let  his  wisdom  and  will  therefore  rule  all  our 
actions.    We  are  God's:  let  all  the  parts  of  our  life  accordingly  strive 
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toward  him  as  our  only  lawful  goal.  O,  how  much  has  that  man 
profited  who,  having  been  taught  that  he  is  not  his  own  has  taken 
away  dominion  and  rule  from  his  own  reason  that  he  may  yield  it 
to  God.  For,  as  consulting  our  self-interest  is  the  pestilence  that  most 
effectively  leads  to  our  destruction,  so  the  sole  haven  of  salvation  is  to 
be  wise  in  nothing  and  to  will  nothing  through  ourselves  but  to 
follow  the  leading  of  the  Lord  alone. *^ 

So  much  for  the  turn  away  from  the  inordinate  self-love 
to  man's  proper  relationship  to  God.  There  is  another  side  of 
this  renewal  by  self-denial,  however,  which  pertains  to  man's 
relations  with  his  fellowmen.  Although  there  is  only  one 
explicit  reference  to  "the  Lord"  in  the  sections  being  referred 
to  (III,  7,  4-7),  the  content  Calvin  gives  to  the  idea  of  love  of 
one's  neighbor  is  almost  as  close  to  being  a  description  of 
Jesus'  own  relations  with  his  fellowmen  as  is  I  Corinthians  13. 

He  starts  his  exposition  of  neighbor-love  in  a  low  key, 
admonishing  his  readers  to  "esteem  and  regard  whatever  gifts 
of  God  we  see  in  other  men,"  but  to  overlook  their  faults, 
and  so  comport  oneself  with  modesty  and  friendliness.  He 
raises  the  pitch  by  imagining  someone  being  confronted  with 
a  "contemptible  and  worthless"  stranger.  He  reminds  his 
readers,  first,  that  even  such  a  person  bears  the  image  of  God. 
From  this  Calvin  argues: 

God,  as  it  were,  has  put  him  in  his  own  place  in  order  that  you  may 
recognize  toward  him  the  many  and  great  benefits  with  which  God  has 
bound  you  to  himself  .  .  .  the  image  of  God,  which  recommends  him 
to  you,  is  worthy  of  your  giving  yourself  and  all  your  possessions.*' 

And  if  this  imagined  stranger  should  not  only  have  seemed 
deserving  of  no  help,  but  to  have  deserved  worse  for  his  unjust 
acts  and  curses,  Calvin  insists  that  even  here  the  Lord  demands 
that  this  man  be  forgiven  and  that  his  evil  deeds  should  be 
met  with  benefits. ^^  The  climax  of  this  exposition  is  reached 
when  Calvin,  showing  a  sense  of  humanity  his  critics  often 
overlook,  insists  that  "the  true  way  of  discharging"  our  obliga- 
tions toward  our  neighbors  is  not  merely  to  exhibit  outward 
liberality,  cheerfulness  and  friendliness  as  we  fulfill  our  duties, 
but  rather  to 
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put  themselves  in  the  place  of  him  whom  they  see  in  need  of  their 
assistance,  and  pity  his  ill  fortune  as  if  they  themselves  experienced 
and  bore  it  so  that  they  may  be  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  mercy  and 
humaneness  to  go  to  his  aid  just  as  to  ther  own." 

The  man  who  bore  our  griefs  and  shared  our  sorrows  cannot 
have  been  far  from  Calvin's  mind  when  he  penned  those  lines. 
This  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  christology  to  anthro- 
pology reflected  in  Calvin's  view  of  the  Christian  life  may  be 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  brief  look  at  his  treatment  of  the 
final  destiny  of  man.  In  his  "meditation  on  the  future  life," 
which  immediately  follows  his  two  chapters  on  self-denial, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  he  regards  orientation  toward  the 
future  as  a  dominant  axis  both  of  Christian  existence  and  of 
human  existence  generally.  If  existence  oriented  toward 
neighbor-love  and  community  building  is  the  axis  of  the 
Christian  life  which  reflects  the  way  of  the  cross,  orientation 
toward  a  future  life  beyond  death  is  another  essential  axis 
of  that  life,  reflecting  the  significance  of  Christ's  resurrection 
for  human  existence.  For  Calvin,  it  is  impossible  to  assess 
rightly  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  earthly  life  or 
its  misfortunes  and  inevitable  termination  in  death  unless 
one  views  it  in  the  perspective  of  the  destiny  beyond  death 
for  which  man  was  created.  Without  hope  in  that  destiny, 
men  will  either  "undertake  all  things  as  if  (they)  were  estab- 
lishing immortality  for  (themselves)  on  earth"^*'  or  be  en- 
gulfed in  paralyzing  hatred  of  life.  "Indeed,  there  is  no  mid- 
dle ground  between  these  two:  either  the  world  must  become 
worthless  to  us  or  hold  us  bound  by  intemperate  love  of  it."^^ 
The  way  beyond  these  alternatives  is  not  simply  to  remember 
the  soul's  immortality,  as  if  assurance  of  unending  life  were 
itself  sufficient  to  give  us  something  better  to  hope  for  than 
the  fleeting  and  uncertain  successes  and  satisfactions  of  earthly 
life.  He  looks  for  a  qualitatively  new  kind  of  life,  not  plagued 
by  the  fleetingness  of  transiency  nor  the  threat  of  death  nor 
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the  miseries  of  evil,  but  blessed  by  uninterruptible  participa- 
tion in  the  life  and  joy  of  God. 

(T)he  Lord  will  receive  his  faithful  people  into  the  peace  of  his 
Kingdom,  "will  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes,"  will  clothe 
them  with  "a  robe  of  glory  .  .  .  and  rejoicing,"  will  feed  them  with 
the  unspeakable  fellowship— in  fine,  will  deign  to  make  them  sharers 
in  his  happiness.** 

This  is  the  content  of  the  hope  which  "is  our  sole  comfort. "^^ 
And  it  comes  to  those  whose  "eyes  are  turned  to  the  power  of 
the  resurrection. "^° 

A  twofold  basis  for  hope  in  a  life  beyond  death  can  be  found 
in  Calvin's  theology.''^  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  grounded  in  the 
idea  that  God  as  Creator  endows  all  men  with  a  soul  that 
shares  his  immortality.^^  This  sort  of  immortality  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  eternal  life  to  which  all  men  aspire 
but  which  comes  only  to  those  who  by  faith  participate  in  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  reality  of  eternal  life 
is  asserted  on  the  basis  of  the  notion  that  believers  share  in  the 
life  of  the  risen  Christ  through  the  union  with  him  that  is 
effected  by  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  bringing  them  to  faith. 
This  union  or  bond  of  fellowship  with  Christ  not  only  begins 
in  this  life,  but  is  something  without  which  none  of  Christ's 
benefits  are  received.  Hence,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  could 
be  interrupted  or  broken,  even  temporarily,  by  death  for 
that  would  mean  that  death  can  undo  and  reverse  the  re- 
demption begun  by  Christ."'^ 

Thus,  we  find  in  Calvin's  treatment  of  man's  destiny  beyond 
death  the  assertion  that  there  is  an  immortal  "part"  of  human 
nature  generally  by  virtue  of  which  all  men  are  assured  of 
some  sort  of  life  after  death  and  are  incited  to  aspire  for  a 
happy  rather  than  an  awful  one.  This  assertion  is  backed 
by  arguments  from  "experience"  (conscience,  sensus  divini- 
tatis)  and  various  passages  of  Scripture,  chiefly  Genesis  1  and 
2.^^*  We  also  find  assertions  both  of  the  continuity  of  the  life 
of  the  regenerate  person  which  is  uninterrupted  by  death, 
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and  of  the  additional  assertion  that  Christ  communicates  to 
believers  a  kind  of  future  life  which  qualitatively  fulfills  what 
human  nature  as  such  needs  and  is  suited  for.^^  It  is  interesting 
and  important  to  note  that  if  one  worked  out  the  implications 
of  these  latter  two  assertions,  further  support  for  some  idea 
of  the  immortality  of  the  human  person  could  be  developed. 
For  if  the  sort  of  eternal  life  Christ  brings  is  purely  extrinsic 
to  the  human  person,  the  human  person  having  in  itself  no 
structural  openness  for  such  a  life,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  there  could  be  any  continuity  between  the  human  person 
needing  redemption  and  the  person  of  a  redeemed  individual 
who  has  begun  to  participate  in  the  new,  eternal  life  that 
comes  from  Christ.  Without  some  continuity,  however,  one 
would  not  be  able  to  claim  that  Christ  redeems  precisely  the 
sinful  human  person.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eternal  life 
offered  by  Christ  really  brings  man  to  the  destiny  for  which 
he  was  created  and  which  alone  satisfies  the  demands  of  his 
nature,  then  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  nature  as  having 
no  inherent  propensity  for  or  structural  openness  to  a  life 
beyond  death. 

In  the  light  of  these  theological  implications,  one  should 
exercise  great  caution  before  he  charges  Calvin  or  any  other 
church  father  with  having  merely  imported  into  Christian 
theology  an  alien,  philosophical  idea  in  their  teaching  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  could  be  argued  that  they  had 
good  theological  reasons  for  trying  to  express  the  structural 
openness  of  human  nature  for  a  destiny  beyond  death,  but 
had  no  more  adequate  conceptual  means  for  expressing  this 
idea  than  the  ideas  of  immortality  stemming  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  They  may  not  have  been  as  critical  of  these  ideas 
as  they  should,  but  at  the  same  time  they  operated  out  of 
sound  theological  instinct  when  they  attempted  to  appropriate 
them.  Triumphalistic  waving  of  the  "biblical"  concept  of 
resurrection  against  any  notion  of  man's  being  as  inherently 
open  to  a  destiny  beyond  death  would  seem  to  reflect  either 
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a  native  biblicism  or  a  concealed  philosophical  commitment 
against  any  view  of  man  that  does  not  concede  absolute  finality 
to  death.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  grapple  with  the  question 
of  man's  ultimate  destiny,  or  to  find  an  appropriate  conceptu- 
ality  with  which  to  deal  with  it,  Christian  theology  cannot 
simply  drop  this  question  and  be  true  to  its  subject-matter. 
Moreover,  if  Calvin  is  right  that  our  whole  attitude  towards 
earthly  life  and  our  way  of  viewing  our  responsibilities  is 
decisively  shaped  by  the  ultimate  future  for  which  we  hope, 
then  this  question  has  direct  existential  and  ethical  import. 

We  set  out  to  look  at  the  way  Calvin  built  up  his  conception 
of  man,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  connections  be- 
tween christology  and  anthropology  in  the  three  main  stages 
in  which  he  unfolds  that  side  of  his  theology  dealing  with 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  This  has  now  been  done,  so  we 
are  in  a  position  to  draw  some  conclusions. 

It  is  clear  that  christology  is  not  the  sole  source  of  Calvin's 
anthropological  statements,  although  it  does  function  as  a 
material  source  confirming,  if  not  decisively  establishing,  some 
anthropological  propositions.  The  non-christological  sources 
of  the  knowledge  of  man  seem  to  be  three;  rational  knowl- 
edge of  human  beings  (derived  from  both  empirical  observa- 
tion and  introspection,  by  means  of  which  those  Calvin  calls 
"the  philosophers"  built  their  views);  the  general  doctrine 
of  Scripture;  and  the  moral  law  which  confronts  man  both 
externally,  in  the  Decalogue,  and  internally,  in  the  conscience. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  man  as  such,  the  first  and  second 
of  these  three  sources  appear  to  play  some  role.  Calvin  is 
critical  of  the  findings  of  the  philosophers,  however.^*'  While 
he  borrows  heavily  from  them  with  respect  to  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  he  tailors  his  account  of  their  operation  and  actual 
ability  to  make  it  fit  the  requirements  of  his  doctrines  of  sin 
and  redemption  in  Christ.  The  general  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
while  utilized  to  some  extent,  and  accepted  as  authoritative, 
is  nevertheless  not  used  to  any  great  extent.   Certainly  Calvin 
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did  not  undertake  to  develop  a  "biblical  psychology,"  as  some 
latter  day  biblicists  have  done.  Thus  his  anthropology  may 
be  said  to  be  christologically  determined  in  the  sense  that  the 
various  elements  in  it  are  ordered  to  and  made  to  cohere  with 
his  christology.  It  is  not  christologically  determined  in  the 
sense  that  all  his  assertions  about  human  nature  as  such  are 
deduced  or  are  deductible  from  christological  premises.  Per- 
haps the  most  instructive  methodological  point  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  that  when  Calvin  does  infer  some  anthropological 
point  from  some  christological  assertion,  the  content  of  the 
immediate  inference  is  something  pertaining  to  Christian 
existence  and  not  something  about  human  nature  as  such. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions  pertaining  to  human  nature 
as  such  the  inferential  process  would  have  to  be  pushed  a  step 
further,  and  it  would  be  from  assertions  about  Christion 
existence  (soteriology,  ecclesiology),  not  assertions  about 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  that  these  conclusions  about  human 
nature  generally  would  be  proximately  derived.  Such  an 
approach  to  the  question  of  human  nature  would  surely  be 
highly  speculative  and  formalistic,  however.  If  it  could  not 
be  supplemented  by  and  correlated  with  man's  "experience" 

(which,  in  our  time,  would  include  the  vast  array  of  data 
amassed  and  organized  by  all  the  disciplines  engaged  in  the 
study  of  man),  such  a  theological  anthropology  would  lack 
any  power  to  understand  and  interpret  human  behavior  as 
we  see  it  and  experience  it.  Despite  his  tendency  toward 
biblicism,  Calvin's  freedom  in  utilizing  non-theological  sources 

(including  his  own  shrewd,  if  somber  observations  of  human 
behavior)  is  what  saves  his  anthropology  from  his  pitfall  and 
^ives  it  the  cutting  edge  it  still  retains  today. ""^ 

NOTES 

''■Church  Dogmatics,  ni/2,  p.  44. 

^For  a  sampling  of  ihis  discussion,  see  William  Nicholls    (ed.),  Conflicting  Images 
jf  Man   (1966),  pp.  165-220. 

^Edward  A.  Dowey,  Jr.,  The  Knowledge  of  God  in  Calvin's  Theology    (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1952),  pp.  40ff. 

Inst.  1,  1,  1.   All  the  citations  from  the  Institutes  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from 
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the  translation  by  Ford  Lewis   Battles,  ed.   by  John  McNeill    (Philadelphia:   The 
Westminster  Press,  1965)  unless  otherwise  stated. 

^Ibid.  f 

^Inst,  I,  15,1.  ] 

Unst.ll.l.S.  j 

«/nsi.  I,  15,  1-3.  } 

^Inst.  I,  15,  2.  [ 

'"''Ibid.  { 

^-"Inst.  I.  1,  3.  > 

^Hnst.  I,  15,  3. 

^^Ibid.  Calvin  did  not  distinguish  between  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  Calvin's 
distinction   between   the  "natural"   and   the   "spiritual"   images   of   God   somewhat 
resembles  earlier  efforts  by  the  church  fathers  who  made  a  distinction  between  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God    (cf.  Inst.  II,  2,   12).    Like  them,  Calvin  believed  man  i 
was  adorned  with  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  virtue  of  which  he  reflected  i 
God's  glory.    These  gifts  were  "adventitious,"  added  to  man's  nature.    They  were 
completely   lost  as  a  result  of  the  penalty   inflicted   by   God   upon   Adam   for  his  i 
disobedience.    Man's  natural   powers,   which   suffice   to   make   him   superior   to   the 
other  earthly  creatures,  remain  in  sinful  man,  though  impaired  in  their  function  i 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  special   gifts  of  the   Spirit.    For  only   through   thei 
operation  of  these  special  gifts  could  man   know  and  serve  God  adequately  and  i 
thus  order  his  whole  life  in  accord  with  the  will  of  the  Creator  and  thus  in  harmony  r 
with  his  own  nature.   His  life  becomes  disordered,  his  earthly  desires  and  confidence 
in  himself  become  inflated  beyond  their  proper  bounds,  so  that  his  whole  nature 
is  corrupted.   Thus,  while  some  residual  trace  of  the  image  of  God  remains  in  man  i 
by  virtue  of  his   natural   powers,   which   are   sufficient    to   make   him   superior   to  i 
other  earthly  creatures,  nothing  whatever  remains  of  the  "spiritual"  image  of  God — 
those  acts,  brought  forth  with  the  help  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  man  ij 
actually  reflects  God's  glory.  '' 

It   is  curious  that   Calvin  did  not   introduce   this   distinction   until   he   was  well 
along  in  the  doctrine  of  sin  (Inst.  II,  2,  12),  although  it  may  be  foreshadowed  in  I 
the  two  stages  of  his  definition  of  the  image  of  God  in  I,  15. 

'Unst.  I,  15,  4. 

^^Ibid.    The  Allen   translation   renders   the  citation   from   Ephesians   4:24   ". 
created   in   righteousness   and    true   holiness."    Calvin's    inference   requires   such   ai 
rendering  of  the  text,  which,  incidentally,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  original  Greek,  k 

^"Cf  Wilhelm  Niesel,  The  Theology  of  Calvin,  trans.    Harold  Knight    (Phailadel-I 
phia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1956),  p.  67. 

^^Comm.  on  John    17:22.    Cited   by  T.   F.   Torrance,   Calvin's  Doctrine   of  Mani 
(London:  Lutterworth  Press,  1949),  p.  58. 

^^Inst.   I,    15,  6.    Plato,  of  course,   is   the   soundest   of   the   philosophers   on   then 
matter  of  the  soul,  for  Calvin.    Cf.  Roy  W.   Battenhouse,  "The  Doctrine  of  Manii 
in  Calvin  and  in  Renaissance  Platonism,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  IX,  4 
(Oct.,  1948),  447-471. 

^^I7ist.  I,  15,  6.  I 

^°Ibid. 

^Ubid. 

"''Inst.  I,  15,  7. 

"Itist.  I,  15,  8. 

"/bid. 

''Nnst.  I,  15,  7. 

""Inst.  I,  15,  8. 

"Unst.  I,  1,  1. 

"''Inst,  I,  1,  2. 

"^Op.  cit.,  p.  45. 
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'""Op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

^^CD,  IV/1,  367. 

^Hnst.  I,  15,  1. 

^^Inst.  II,  7,  6.  The  conscience  which  materially  agrees  with  the  Mosaic  law, 
also  plays  a  role  in  convicting  man  of  sin.  However,  the  corruption  of  man's  nature 
as  a  result  of  the  fall  has  dulled  the  conscience,  according  to  Calvin,  so  that  its 
judgment,  though  still  materially  in  agreement  with  God's  judgment,  is  easily 
twisted  by  man  and  made  to  justify  false  goods  (Inst.  II,  2,  22-23). 

^'Op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

^'Inst.  I,  7.  Calvin  both  frames  and  answers  the  question  about  the  authority  of 
Scripture  in  terms  of  their  authorship.  Hence,  his  fondness  for  the  image  of 
dictation  to  explain  what  was  involved  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  human 
writers  of  the  Scriptures.  Werner  Krusche,  in  his  book  Das  Wirken  des  Heiligen 
Geistes  nach  Calvin  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1957),  p.  217,  empha- 
sizes that  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit  has  another  aspect,  too;  viz.,  that  of 
"exhibiting  Christ,"  i.e.,  revealing  the  life-giving  content  of  the  biblical  witness, 
without  which  the  Scriptures  are  a  dead  letter.  It  is  true  that  Calvin  does  empha- 
size this  material  aspect  of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  (I,  9,  3).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  around  the  fact  that  Calvin  argues  for  the  authority  of 
Scripture  without  referring  at  all  to  its  unique  content,  but  solely  to  its  unique 
mode  of  origination.  He  speaks  of  its  unique  content  to  explain  why  it  is  uniquely 
fruitful  for  regeneration.  That  fruit  can  only  follow  from  a  reverent  acquiescence 
in  its  teaching,  however.  And  that,  in  turn,  can  only  derive  from  a  conviction  of 
its  divine  origination,  according  to  Calvin. 

'*"He  is  the  author  of  the  Scriptures:  he  cannot  be  mutable  and  inconsistent  with 
himself"  (Inst.  I,  9,  2). 

^''Inst.  II,  1,  6.  Translation  from  Niesel,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

^^Inst.  II,  2,  12.  Translation  Niesel,  ibid. 

^^Inst.  II,  1,  6.  Allen  translation  (Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian 
Education,  1936). 

'"Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  point  out  that  Calvin  in  his  dedicatory  letter  to 
Francis  I  of  France,  sets  forth  what  he  calls  "a  very  clear  rule  to  test  all  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture."  He  calls  this  the  analogy  of  faith.  The  exampl-^s  he  gives  of 
the  kind  of  doctrine  that  passes  this  test  seem  to  employ  inferences  from  the 
affirmations  of  faith  which,  in  the  light  of  III,  1,  2,  where  he  repeatedly  stresses 
that  the  object  of  faith  is  God's  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  refer  back  to  the  condition 
of  man. 

I  For  what  is  more  consonant  with  faith  than  to  recognize  that  we  are  naked 

of  all  virtue  in  order  to  be  clothed  by  God?   That  we  are  empty  of  all  good, 
'  to  be  filled  by  him?   That  we  are  slaves  to  sin,  to  be  freed  by  him?    Blind, 

to  be  illumined  by  him?  .  .  .  What  is  better  or  closer  to  faith  than  to  feel 
assured  that  God  will  be  a  propitious  Father  where  Christ  is  recognized  as 
brother  and  propitiator?  .  .  .  than  to  repose  in  certain  expectation  of  salva- 
tion and  eternal  life,  when  we  meditate  upon  Christ,  given  by  the  Father 
...  as  we  ought  to  presume  nothing  of  ourselves  so  ought  we  to  presume 
all  things  of  God. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room  to  doubt  that  the  positive  affirmations 
implied  in  the  rhetorical  questions  beginning  with  "What  is  better"  are  the  basis 
for  the  negations  implied  in  the  first  four  questions. 

'Unst.  Ill,  6,  3. 

''Inst.  Ill,  7,  1. 

''Inst.  Ill,  7,  6. 

'*Ibid. 

^^Inst.  Ill,  7,  7.  This  conception  of  neighbor-love  is  integrally  related  to  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints,  which,  in  turn,  is  one  of  Calvin's  most  im- 
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portant  ecclesiological  concepts.  (Cf.  Inst.  IV,  13).  The  concept  of  the  communion 
of  saints  grows  directly  out  of  Calvin's  understanding  of  the  church  as  the  body  of 
Christ  whose  unity  is  preserved  by  a  coinherence  of  the  members  based  on  their 
bearing  different  gifts  of  the  Spirit  for  the  good  of  their  brethren  who  likewise 
bear  unique  endowments  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Although  Calvin's  ecclesiology 
sometimes  seems  to  be  designed  simply  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  that  is  far  from  being  the  whole  story. 
Word  and  sacraments,  as  well  as  the  qualified  pastors  charged  with  their  care,  are 
also  among  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  have  to  be  understood  as  functioning  within 
a  whole  network  of  various  kinds  of  gifts  and  ministries.  The  offices  and  judi- 
catories of  Calvin's  church  all  have  to  be  seen  as  structures  intended  to  guarantee 
a  constant  and  orderly  interchange  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  his  people.  By  engaging 
in  such  mutual  exchanges — which  are  the  forms  in  which  neighbor-love  is  actual- 
ized— believers  progress  in  their  sanctification  toward  the  eschatological  form  of  the  j 
sanctorum  communio.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  concept  of  the  church  is  ulti- 
mately grounded  in  Calvin's  doctrine  of  election,  since  Calvin  held  that  those 
whom  God  elected  from  eternity  to  be  his  own  should  be  engrafted  into  Christ's  i 
body  and  in  that  way — as  members  of  a  society,  existing  in  essentially  social  acts, 
and  not  as  mere  individuals  providing  virtuoso  expressions  of  their  immanent  i 
powers — they  were  to  acquire  eternal  life  (Inst.  Ill,  24,  5). 

For  fuller  treatment  of  Calvin's  concept  of  the  communion  of  saints  see  Josef  I 
Bohatec,  Calvin's  Lehre  von  Staat  und  Kirche  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung 
des  Organismusgedankens  (Breslau:  Markus,  1937),  pp.  280ff.,  420-432;  John  T. 
McNeill,  Unitive  Protestantism  (1st  ed..  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press,  1930), 
pp.  33-59;  Ray  C.  Petry,  "Calvin's  Conception  of  the  'Communio  Sanctorium'," 
Church  History,  V  (1936),  227-238;  Andre  Bieler,  The  Social  Humanism  of  Calvin, 
trans.  Paul  T.  Fuhrmann    (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1964). 

"/mi.  Ill,  9,  2. 

"Ibid. 

^Hnst.  Ill,  9.  6. 

^^Cf.  Heinrich  Quistorp,  Calvin's  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things,  trans.  Harold 
Knight   (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1955),  pp.  68ff. 

^"Ibid.,  p.  70. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  74.  This  soteriological  motif  is  especially  prominent  in  Calvin's  early 
tract,  Psychopannychia. 

^*Ibid.,  p.  70. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  74. 

^*Some  typical  passages  enunciating  such  criticisms  are  Inst.  I,  15,  7-8;  II,  2,  2; 
III,  7,  1.  The  chief,  recurring  criticisms  are  that  the  philosophers,  being  ignorant 
of  sin,  place  too  much  confidence  in  reason  and  in  free  will.  In  the  last  mentioned 
passage,  however,  Calvin  argues  that  the  philosophers  were  ignorant  of  the  trans- 
formation of  man  wrought  by  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  were  led  to  set  up  reason 
as  the  supreme  directrix  of  man's  conduct.  This  criticism  implies  that  apart  from 
knowledge  of  man's  regeneration  in  Christ,  he  is  bound  to  misunderstand  himself. 
At  the  same  time  this  kind  of  criticism  does  not  utterly  condemn  man's  intellectual 
powers,  since  it  only  declares  them  incompetent  by  themselves  to  provide  what 
only  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  and  the  inward  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
can  provide.  Elsewhere,  Calvin  is  ungrudging  in  his  praise  of  man's  excellences 
which  are  still  evident  despite  sin  (Inst.  II,  2,  12-24;  III,  14,  2). 

^^For  some  sense  of  how  well  Calvin's  anthropology  stands  up  in  the  light  of 
current  psychology,  see  Paul  W.  Pruyser,  "Calvin's  View  of  Man:  A  Psychological 
Commentary,"  Theology  Today,  XXVI,  1    (April,  1969)  51-68. 
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The  subject  suggested  to  me  for  this  address  is  a  timely  one, 
for  amid  the  plethora  of  recent  new  translations  of  the  Bible 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible  may  be  too  often  lost 
from  sight.  Or  to  use  a  somewhat  similar  metaphor,  in  phrase- 
ology taken  from  one  of  the  New  Bibles,  I  fear  that  the  Re- 
vised Standard  Version  has  been  hiding  its  light  under  a  meal 
tub.  As  we  shall  see,  the  story  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
is  not  a  completed  narrative;  it  is  more  like  a  to-be-continued 
tale.  In  any  case,  as  we  learn  from  modern  advertising, 
though  the  story  is  old,  it  deserves  repeating.  In  this  instance 
it  must  be  repeated  if  it  is  to  be  seen  in  perspective  at  a  time 
when  the  newer  stories  of  the  more  recent  translations  are 
being  reiterated  in  reviews,  in  advertisements,  in  panel  dis- 
cussions, and  in  lectures. 

To  some  of  us  1952  seems  but  as  yesterday,  "a  watch  in  the 
night,"  or  with  the  New  English  Bible  "a  night  watch,"  or 
with  Today's  English  Version,  in  somewhat  typical  para- 
phrastic fashion,  "an  hour  in  the  night."   I  realize  that  twenty 

This  is  an  address  presented  before  the  Eastern  Great  Lakes  Joint  Section  of  the 
Catholic  Biblical  Association-Society  of  Biblical  Literature  at  the  Pittsburgh  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  April  17,  1971.  Herbert  G.  May  is  Chairman  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  Bible  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ. 
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years  ago  others  of  you  had  not  as  yet  developed  a  concern 
for  biblical  study.  The  current  commotion  over  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  Bible  translations  [the  British  Protestant 
New  English  Bible  (NEB),  the  British  Catholic  Jerusalem 
Bible  (JB),  the  American  Catholic  New  American  Bible 
(NAB),  the  American  Jewish  New  Jewish  Version  (the 
Torah)  (NJV),  the  American  Bible  Society's  Today's  English 
Version,  N.T.  (TEV),  and  others]  may  appear  to  some  of 
you  as  a  new  phenomenon.  Others  with  longer  memories 
will  remember  how  on  Sunday  before  Saint  Jerome's  Day  in 
1952  more  than  3,000  simultaneous  non-denominational  re- 
ligious services  with  an  estimated  total  attendance  of  two 
million  people  were  held  to  commemorate  the  publication 
of  the  Revised  Standard  Version.  There  was  an  initial  print- 
ing of  more  than  a  million  volumes  which,  piled  on  top  of 
one  another,  would  have  reached  24  miles  into  the  heavens, 
and  the  gold  leaf  used  in  lettering  and  edging  would  have 
paved  a  street  24  feet  wide  and  a  mile  long  with  23  carat 
gold  leaf.  An  estimated  sixteen  thousand  people  met  at  an 
RSV  celebration  at  Cincinnati  Gardens,  at  4n  affair  organized 
by  Dr.  Bruce  Whittemore  who  just  recently  has  become 
minister  of  Center  Church  on  the  Green  at  New  Haven  andl 
is  now  a  near  neighbor  of  mine  in  that  city.  The  first  print- 
ing was  almost  immediately  sold  out  and  many  who  wanted  I 
copies  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  they  could  secure  them. 
The  day  of  publication,  September  30,  saw  the  issuance  of 
a  commemorative  stamp  bearing  the  Gutenberg  Bible  andl 
marking  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  printing. 
Quite  symbolic  of  future  events  associated  with  the  RSV  is 
the  fact  that  the  issuance  of  that  stamp  was  the  result  of 
Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protestant  cooperative  effort  in  the  per- ; 
sons  of  President  Louis  Finkelstein  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America,  Professor  Louis  F.  Hartman  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  Dean  Luther  A.  Weigle  : 
of  Yale  University  Divinity  School.    As  the  Great  Bible  was 
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dedicated  to  King  Henry,  the  Geneva  Bible  to  "the  most 
virtuous  and  noble  Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  the  King  James 
Version  "to  the  most  high  and  mighty  Prince  James,"  the 
first  copy  of  the  RSV  was  formally  presented  on  September 
26  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  who  upon  that  occasion 
said  that  he  would  read  it  and  use  it  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  book  on  which  he  was  brought  up.  News- 
paper clippings  and  pamphlets  from  those  exciting  days  in 
1952  make  an  interesting  exhibit. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  this  was  the  first  major  threat  to 
the  citadel  of  the  King  James  translation,  into  which  Moffatt, 
Smith-Goodspeed,  Phillips  and  others  had  made  some  inroads. 
The  RSV  translators  had  not  regarded  their  work  in  this 
light,  but  had  thought  of  it  rather  as  an  effort  to  perpetuate 
the  values  of  the  King  James  Version,  of  which  it  was  essen- 
tially a  revision,  based  on  the  best  knowledge  of  the  biblical 
languages  and  the  ancient  manuscripts.  It  was,  incidentally, 
much  more  than  the  slight  updating  of  the  KJV  that  some 
have  called  it,  being  the  product  of  the  work  of  a  large 
corps  of  scholars  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  and  involving 
two  drafts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  three  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  for  many  folk  at  that  time  the  King  James  Bible 
was  the  only  Bible,  as  was  unconsciously  reflected  by  a  woman 
who  told  Professor  Burrows  that  she  liked  the  RSV  almost 
as  much  as  the  Bible. 

These  were  also  the  days  of  the  Joseph  McCarthy  era.  By 
some  the  translators  were  castigated  as  self-convicted  com- 
munists or  fellow  travelers.  Antagonism  was  also  directed 
against  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  much 
of  it  led  by  Carl  Mclntire,  founder  of  the  American  Council 
of  Churches.  There  were  protests  against  violation  of  the 
beloved  idiom  of  the  KJV.  Today  the  RSV  is  sometimes 
criticized  for  not  being  more  than  a  revision;  then  it  was 
criticized  because  it  dared  to  be  as  much  a  revision  as  it  is. 
The  RSV  was  described  as  the  Bible  in  modern  undress  and 
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as  a  sad  travesty  on  the  KJV;  it  was  a  Pearl-Harbor  attack 
on  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  and  "it  was  the  voice  of  Jacob 
but  the  hands  of  Esau."  More  than  one  copy  of  the  RSV 
was  dramatically  burned,  remindful  of  the  time  the  Bishop 
of  London  bought  copies  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  to 
burn  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  In  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
office  at  New  Haven  there  is  an  "urn,"  a  tin  can  in  which 
perhaps  coffee  had  come,  containing  the  ashes  of  a  burned 
copy  of  the  RSV  sent  to  Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle  by  a  Protestant 
minister  from  North  Carolina.  It  was  reported  that  a  minister 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  a  dramatic  blow-torch  burning  of 
the  RSV  declared  that  the  wrath  of  God  had  been  visited  upon 
a  recently  deceased  member  of  the  committee  of  translators 
for  participating  in  the  translation  of  the  RSV.  He  was  mis- 
informed because  that  member  is  still  living.  There  was  a 
battle  of  the  pamphlets,  pro  as  well  as  con,  for  the  RSV  also 
had  its  staunch  defenders.  To  clarify  misunderstandings  and 
meet  charges  of  theological  distortions  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education  issued  a  pamphlet,  "An  Open  Letter  con- 
cerning the  Revised  Standard  Version."  To  say  the  least,  the 
Bible  seems  to  have  been  taken  very  seriously  in  those  days!^ 

It  was  also  September  of  1952  that  the  first  volume  of  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine  appeared.  Genesis  to 
Ruth.  The  two  projects,  the  Revised  Standard  Version  and 
the  Confraternity  translation,  the  latter  now  renamed  The 
New  American  Bible,  have  much  in  common.  It  is  at  least 
symbolic  that  the  publication  date  of  The  New  American 
Bible  was  on  Saint  Jerome's  Day,  September  30,  1970.  An 
analysis  of  The  New  American  Bible  discloses  how  much  it 
has  in  common  with  the  RSV,  preserving  at  many  points  the 
language  of  the  great  English  Bible  tradition  which  goes  back 
not  merely  to  the  King  James  Version,  but  also  to  the  Rheims 
and  Douay  version.  Compare  for  instance.  Psalm  19  where 
the  RSV  reads: 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God. 
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and  the  firmament  proclaims  his  handiwork. 
The  NAB  reads: 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 

and  the  firmament  proclaims  his  handiwork. 
The  latter  is  typically  closer  to  the  RSV  than  the  NEB,  which 
reads: 

The  heavens  tell  out  the  glory  of  God. 

the  vault  of  heaven  reveals  his  handiwork. 
The  TEV  more  paraphrastically  reads: 

How  clearly  the  sky  reveals  God's  glory! 
How  plainly  it  shows  what  he  has  done! 
The  RSV  and  the  NAB  similarly  recognize  distichs  and  tri- 
stichs  (bicolons  and  tricolons),  or  two-line  and  three-line 
poetic  units,  in  the  representation  of  poetry,  indenting  the 
second  line  of  the  distich  and  the  second  and  third  lines  of 
the  tristich.  The  NEB  employs  the  arrangement  of  bringing 
out  to  the  margin  all  lines  which  have  in  the  Hebrew  4  beats, 
indenting  2  spaces  lines  with  3  beats,  and  4  spaces  lines  with 
2  beats.  The  RSV  and  NAB  agree  in  representing  smaller 
poetic  units  or  "poetic  paragraphs"  as  stanzas  or  strophes 
more  frequently  than  the  NEB,  e.g.,  in  Pss.  30,  31,  32.  There 
is  variant  opinion  regarding  strophic  arrangement  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  The  NAB  and  RSV  include  the  superscriptions  of 
the  psalms,  which  reflect  the  temple  setting  of  the  psalms 
and  give  occasional  traditional  historical  associations.  These 
are  omitted  in  the  NEB  as  being  almost  certainly  not  original. 
Both  RSV  and  NEB  have  retained  the  "thee"-"thou"  forms 
in  address  to  God;  for  more  on  this  see  below,  p.  228. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Great  Lakes  Joint  Section  of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Society  of 
America  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  it  is  fitting 
that  a  part  of  this  paper  should  review  the  ecumenical  aspects 
of  the  Revised  Standard  Version.  The  translation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  RSV  Apocrypha,  not  originally  an  integral 
part  of  the  plan  for  the  RSV  but  done   in   response   to  a 
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specific  request  from  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1952,  helped  provide  the  background 
which  made  possible  the  ecumenical  thrust  of  the  RSV.  With- 
out the  deuterocanonical  books,  which  comprise  the  Apocry- 
pha minus  1  and  2  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  the 
Catholic  Edition  of  the  RSV  would  of  course  have  been 
impossible.  Two  primary  motives  lay  behind  the  conception 
of  a  Catholic  Edition  of  the  RSV:  to  achieve  in  the  quickest 
and  most  practical  way  a  Bible  common  to  all  Christians 
who  might  appeal  to  the  same  authoritative  text,  and  to 
provide  Catholics  with  a  complete  English  version  of  the 
Bible  translated  from  the  original  languages.  As  early  as 
1954-55  the  RSV  Bible  Committee  approved  a  detailed  plan 
for  the  Catholic  Edition  of  the  RSV  New  Testament.  Promi- 
nent in  its  conception  and  consummation  were  Dom  Bernard 
Orchard,  the  New  Testament  editor  of  The  New  Catholic 
Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture,  and  currently  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  World  Catholic  Federation  for  the  Biblical 
Apostolate  at  Rome,  and  Professor  Reginald  C.  Fuller,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Mary's  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  Institute  of  Education,  Twickenham, 
England.  Also  much  concerned  in  this  project  were  Dr.  H. 
Peter  Morrison  of  Thomas  Nelson  &:  Sons  of  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Luther  A.  Weigle,  and  Dr.  Gerald  E.  Knoff,  Associate  General 
Secretary  for  Christian  Education,  Division  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation of  the  NCCC.  In  1965  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished with  the  changes  which  "seemed  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  light  of  Catholic  tradition"  carefully  listed  in  an 
appendix.  On  May  30,  1966  the  complete  Bible  appeared, 
with  no  changes  in  the  RSV  Old  Testament  text,  but  with 
the  deutero-canonical  books  placed  among  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books.  The  Introduction  recalled  the  encyclical  letter 
Divino  Afflante  Spiritu  of  Pope  Pius  XII  in  1943,  which  en- 
couraged  Bible   translation   from   the   original    Hebrew   and 
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Greek  texts.  The  Introduction  also  interpreted  the  RSV 
Catholic  Edition  as  a  decisive  step  toward  the  production  of 
"a  Bible  common  to  all  Christians,"  and  discussed  the  issue 
of  the  one  big  problem  left  in  this  quest,  namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha. 

Even  the  few  changes  thought  to  be  necessary  in  the  light 
of  Catholic  tradition  at  the  time  the  Catholic  Edition  was 
being  prepared  were  considered  by  some  American  scholars 
to  have  been  unnecessary,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Cath- 
olic position  involved  might  better  have  been  explained  in 
the  notes  accompanying  the  translation.^  Professor  Bruce 
Vawter,  CM.,  in  a  review  of  the  RSV  New  Testament, 
Catholic  Edition,  in  the  St.  Louis  Review  for  October,  1961, 
comments  that  while  one  or  another  of  the  alterations  intro- 
duced into  the  RSV  Catholic  Edition  may  have  been  advis- 
able on  independent  grounds,  not  a  single  one  of  them  was 
even  relatively  necessary  in  the  light  of  Catholic  tradition. 
Catholic  tradition,  he  notes,  can  get  along  very  nicely  with 
the  RSV  precisely  as  it  stands.  He  points  out  that  The 
Jerusalem  Bible  agrees  with  not  a  single  one  of  the  six  changes 
which  the  RSV  Catholic  Edition  introduced  into  the  RSV 
text  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  in  every  case 
has  the  same  text  as  the  RSV.  He  believes,  however,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  which  the  RSV  Catholic  Edition  will  be 
welcomed  may  be  its  effectiveness  in  showing  what  little,  if 
anything,  is  needed  to  make  a  'Trotestant"  Bible  into  a 
"Catholic"one.  The  RSV  Catholic  edition  was  a  significant 
step  toward  a  common  Bible. 

The  appearance  of  The  Jerusalem  Bible  in  1966  and  The 
New  American  Bible  last  year  has  given  the  Catholics  what 
they  did  not  have  when  the  RSV  Catholic  Edition  first  ap- 
peared. The  RSV  Catholic  Edition,  however,  has  played  an 
important  role,  and  the  Vatican  has  confirmed  the  United 
States  Bishops'  approval  of  its  use  along  with  The  Jerusalem 
Bible  and  the  Confraternity  translation,   these  three  to  be 
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used  in  the  to-be-published  three-year  cycle  of  readings  for 
Sunday  Masses.^ 

The  mutual  participation  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
scholars  in  more  recent  Bible  translation  projects  is  illus- 
trated in  the  fact  that  Catholic  scholars  sat  as  advisers  in  the 
later  sessions  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  British  churches 
which  promoted  and  organized  The  New  English  Bible, 
and  four  Protestant  scholars  were  members  of  the  committee 
of  translators  of  The  New  American  Bible  as  its  work  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  making  valuable  contributions  (Frank 
M.  Cross,  Jr.,  David  N.  Freedman,  James  A.  Sanders,  and 
John  Knox,  all  Presbyterians  but  one,  and  all  Old  Testament 
scholars  but  one).  The  American  printing  of  the  RSV  Cath- 
olic Edition  New  Testament  in  1965  contained  a  letter  by 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  and  a  Preface  by  Albert  Cardinal 
Meyer,  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  who  described  the  volume  as 
"one  of  the  first  results  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement 
among  Christian  people  to  emphasize  our  common  veneration 
for  the  written  word  of  God."^  This  publication  was  followed 
in  December  1965  by  Pope  Paul's  naming  of  Dr.  Luther  A. 
Weigle  and  Dr.  H.  Peter  Morrison  as  Knights  of  Saint  Greg- 
ory the  Great  in  recognition  of  their  services  in  connection 
with  the  RSV  Catholic  Edition.  Dr.  Weigle's  investiture 
took  place  in  the  St.  Thomas  More  Chapel  at  Yale  University 
on  January  25,  1966. 

The  increasing  involvement  of  the  RSV  in  the  ecumenical 
life  of  our  times  is  evidenced  by  the  granting  of  an  imprimatur 
to  the  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  RSV  in 
1966  by  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing.  The  OAB  with  the 
Apocrypha  had  been  increasingly  welcomed  in  universities, 
colleges  and  seminaries,  with  wide  acceptance  in  Catholic 
institutions.  At  the  more  immediate  instigation  of  Professor 
William  Van  Etten  Casey,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Holy 
Cross  College,  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  was  approached 
for  his  formal  approval.    He  expressed  his  willingness  to  con- 
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sider  giving  the  OABA  his  imprimatur  if  a  committee  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars  would  be  appointed  to  re- 
view the  matter.  The  committee  members  were  Father 
Casey  and  Father  Philip  J.  King,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures at  St.  John's  Seminary,  Boston,  who  together  with 
Father  Eugene  H.  Maly,  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of 
the  West,  at  Norwood,  Ohio,  consulted  with  the  two  editors, 
Bruce  Metzger  and  myself.  This  informal  committee  de- 
cided no  changes  were  needed  in  the  RSV  text  or  footnotes 
or  in  the  introductory  articles,  save  in  the  introduction  to 
Ecclesiastes.  A  few  changes  were  made  in  the  annotations 
for  their  improvement,  adding  Catholic  interpretations  where 
they  varied  from  that  of  Protestants.  Along  with  his  approval. 
Cardinal  Cushing  expressed  his  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
such  an  ecumenical  venture  which  should  have,  he  believed, 
far  reaching  results. 

A  special  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  May  1967,  herald- 
ing the  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  was  en- 
titled "At  Last:  One  Bible  for  All  Christians,"  while  a  New 
York  Times  Service  article  hailed  it  as  the  common  Bible  long 
awaited  by  ecumenically  minded  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
It  was  the  first  English  common  Bible. 

The  rest  of  the  story  involves  the  fact  that  the  RSV  Bible 
Committee  is  a  continuing  committee.  In  the  summer  of 
1951  I  took  a  picture  of  Jim  Muilenburg  and  Phil  Hyatt 
shaking  hands  in  a  farewell  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sterling 
Quadrangle  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  years  of  association  of  the  members  of  the  RSV  Bible 
Committee  before  the  publication  of  the  RSV  Bible.  This 
was  premature,  for  1951  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
association  of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  A  month  after 
the  appearance  of  the  RSV  came  the  request  for  a  translation 
of  the  Apocrypha,  and  an  Apocrypha  section  of  the  RSVB 
Committee  was  organized  for  this  purpose.  After  face-to-face 
meetings  and  correspondence,    the   RSV   translation   of   the 
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Apocrypha  appeared  in  1957.  The  continuing  function  of 
the  RSV  Bible  Committee  is  to  have  charge  of  the  text  of  the 
RSV  and  to  recommend  to  the  Division  when  in  its  judgment 
revision  of  the  text  should  be  made,  or  when  any  other 
projects  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  or  related  books  from 
the  ancient  languages  should  be  undertaken,  and  to  make 
such  revisions  or  new  translations  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Council  upon  recommendation  of  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education. 

In  December  1954  the  RSV  Bible  Committee  met  to  ap- 
prove the  proposal  of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  Catholic  Edition  of  the  RSV.  A  general 
eight-day  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  in  June  1959 
to  vote  upon  an  extensive  agenda  submitted  by  various  readers 
from  1952  to  1959.  As  a  result  a  list  of  changes  was  sent  to 
each  of  the  licensed  publishers  in  1959;  these  changes  were 
made  by  Nelsons  in  1960  and  by  the  other  publishers  in  1962, 
and  are  described  in  the  Preface  to  the  RSV.  Since  that  time 
the  members  of  the  Committee  have  attended  meetings  held 
in  the  years  1965,  1968  and  1970.  The  agenda  for  these 
meetings  has  included  consideration  of  numerous  items  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Burrows,  growing  out  of  his  meticulous 
study  of  the  RSV  which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  his 
book,  Diligently  Compared;  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
and  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Items  for 
the  Committee's  consideration  also  came  from  Professor 
Burton  H.  Throckmorton,  Jr.,  in  his  studies  which  have 
resulted  in  two  revisions  of  Gospel  Parallels^  of  which  he  is 
editor.  There  were  also  reports  to  the  RSV  Bible  Committee 
from  two  denominationally  appointed  committees,  (1)  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  English  Versions  appointed  by  the 
Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod,  Dr.  Oscar  E.  Feucht,  Secre- 
tary, and  (2)  the  RSV  Study  Committee  of  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church,  of  which  Dr.  David  E.  Holwerda  was 
Secretary  and  with  which  Dr.  Bastiaan  Van  Elderen  was  also 
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associated.  There  were  many  communications  providing 
agenda  for  the  Committee  which  came  from  interested  schol- 
ars, even  from  as  far  away  as  the  Fiji  Islands.  At  the  1968 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  Professor  Reginald  C.  Fuller,  Dom 
Bernard  Orchard  and  Professor  David  M.  Stanley,  S.J.,  of 
Regis  College,  Ontario,  were  present  with  full  participation 
and  voting  privileges,  in  anticipation  of  their  election  to 
membership  in  1969.  The  following  six  Catholic  scholars 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the  RSV  Bible  Committee  in  1969: 
Professor  Eugene  H.  Maly,  S.S.  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of 
Norwood,  Ohio;  Professor  John  L.  McKenzie,  S.J.,  then  of 
Notre  Dame  University  (now  of  DePaul  University);  Profes- 
sor Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  then  of  Woodstock  College  (now  at 
Fordham  University);  Professor  David  M.  Stanley,  S.J.,  of 
Regis  College,  Ontario,  Canada;  Professor  Reginald  C.  Fuller, 
and  Dom  Bernard  Orchard. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  current  total  active  member- 
ship of  the  RSV  Bible  Committee.  The  Old  Testament  Sec- 
tion is  composed  of  Professors  Millar  Burrows,  J.  Philip 
Hyatt,  Herbert  G.  May,  James  Muilenburg,  Raymond  A. 
Bowman,  Frank  M.  Cross,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Dentan,  Marvin  H. 
Pope,  Alfred  von  Rohr  Sauer,  Eugene  H.  Maly  and  John  L. 
McKenzie.  The  New  Testament  Section  is  composed  of  Pro- 
fessors Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Floyd  V.  Filson,  Bruce  M.  Metzger, 
Allen  P.  Wikgren,  Francis  W.  Beare,  Sherman  E.  Johnson, 
John  Knox,  Paul  S.  Minear,  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  David  M. 
Stanley,  and  Reginald  C.  Fuller.  On  a  panel  chosen  for  com- 
petence in  English  literature,  the  conduct  of  public  worship, 
or  Christian  education  are:  Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle,  Professor 
Amos  N.  Wilder  and  Dom  Bernard  Orchard.^  In  1970  Dr. 
Weigle  concluded  his  fortieth  year  as  administrator  of  the 
Committee. 

An  obvious  important  task  that  lies  ahead  for  the  RSV 
Bible  Committee  will  be  the  consideration  of  the  as  yet  un- 
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published  Qumran  biblical  manuscripts  when  they  become 
available.  Something  of  what  is  involved  is  evident  from  the 
use  of  the  Qumran  texts  of  Samuel  in  the  NAB,  thanks  to  the 
cooperation  of  Professors  Frank  Cross,  Jr.,  and  Patrick  Skehan. 
The  discovery  of  more  than  one  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text 
complicates  the  translator's  problems.  Ugaritic  studies  have 
made  important  strides  since  1952,  particularly  as  regards 
their  import  for  Hebrew  lexicography  and  even  syntax.  For 
something  of  the  import  of  these  Canaanite  texts  (ca.  1400 
B.C.)  for  Bible  translation,  see  M.  J.  Dahood,  "Hebrew- 
Ugaritic  Lexicography  VIII,"  Bihlica,  Vol.  51,  1970,  pp.  391 
ff.,  reviewing  the  NEB  use  of  Ugaritic  data.  An  issue  which 
will  have  to  be  resolved  is  the  question  of  the  use  of  "thee" — 
"thou" — "thine"  forms  or  the  "you" — "your"  forms  in  ad- 
dress to  God.  Of  the  "new"  Bibles  only  the  NAB  retains 
the  former.  The  RSV  Bible  Committee  has  given  permissions 
for  the  use  of  the  "you — "your"  form  in  the  Psalms  to  certain 
Catholic  publishers  for  use  in  liturgical  materials,  and  to  the 
Mennonites  for  use  in  the  liturgical  section  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  Hymnal.  In  preparation  is  a  draft  of  the 
Psalms  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  to  facilitate  the  granting 
of  such  requests. 

The  role  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  in  the  light  of 
the  plethora  of  recent  new  English  translations  deserves  some 
comment.  There  is  the  new  Jewish  version  of  The  Torah 
(1962),  the  first  part  of  the  New  Jewish  Version  of  the  Bible: 
the  New  English  Bible  (1961-1970);  The  New  American 
Bible  (1970);  The  Jerusalem  Bible  (1966);  Today's  English 
Version  New  Testament  (1966)  etc.  The  newer  translations 
are  New  Bibles  in  a  sense  that  the  RSV  is  not.  The  RSV 
Bible  is  by  contrast  a  revision  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Preface,  "seeks  to  preserve  ail  that  is  best  in  the  English  Bible 
as  it  has  been  known  and  used  through  the  years,"  and  this 
includes,  actually,  the  Rheims  and  Douay  Version.  As  noted 
above,  this  does  not  mean,  as  some  have  said,  that  it  is  only 
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a  slight  revision  of  the  KJV.  In  an  article  in  the  Expository 
Times  (Vol.  81,  1969-70,  pp.  100-104),  E.  H.  Robertson  calls 
the  RSV  "really  much  more  than  a  revision"  and  comments 
"there  is  no  disguising  the  boldness  of  this  version."  It  is  a 
revision  in  the  tradition  of  the  notable  great  English  transla- 
tions from  the  past,  trying  to  preserve  the  best  in  them. 

A  more  paraphrastic  translation  may  give  the  interpretation 
of  the  text  as  the  particular  group  of  translators  think  it 
should  best  be  interpreted.  This  is  not  to  ignore  paraphrase 
also  in  the  RSV,  but  being  a  somewhat  more  literal  transla- 
tion, the  RSV  tries  to  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  such 
a  way  that  the  reader  may  both  know  what  the  text  says  and 
understand  what  the  text  may  mean.  The  text  may  often 
legitimately  be  understood  to  mean  a  number  of  different 
things.  This  is  driven  home  to  anyone  who  has  participated 
in  a  Bible  translation  committee.  The  more  paraphrastic  a 
translation,  the  more  that  translation  permits  the  understand- 
ing of  only  one  meaning  of  the  text.  This  can,  of  course,  be 
partially  compensated  for  by  presenting  a  variant  reading 
in  the  notes. 

We  may  take  one  rather  simple  illustration  of  the  value 
of  a  somewhat  more  literal  translation,  in  Amos  1:3  the 
NEB  reads: 

For  crime  after  crime  of  Damascus 
I  will  grant  them  no  reprieve. 
The  RSV  reads: 

For  three  transgressions  of  Damascus, 

and  for  four,  I  will  not  revoke  the  punishment.^ 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  NEB  translation  "crime  after 
crime"  and  the  RSV  rendering  "for  three  transgressions  .  .  . 
and  for  four."  The  NEB  "crime  after  crime"  implies  a 
plethora  of  crimes  and  a  continuous  commiting  of  crimes. 
This  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  But  the  expression 
"for  three  transgressions  (crimes)  .  .  .  and  for  four"  may 
refer,  as  has  been  suggested  by   Professor   Knierim,   to  the 
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enormity  of  the  crimes.  In  six  of  the  seven  instances  in  which 
this  expression  is  used  in  Amos  chs.  1-2,  only  one  crime  of 
special  enormity  is  mentioned.^  Professor  David  Noel  Freed- 
man  has  suggested  that  Amos  also  may  not  have  been  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  "three"  and  "four"  are  "seven,"  for  he  casti- 
gates seven  nations  with  this  formula,  and  in  the  last  instance 
indicates  seven  sins  of  Israel.  We  must  also  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  the  "for  three  .  .  .  and  for  four"  may  have  had  only 
a  general  psychological  symbolic  significance,  as  unarticulated 
as  most  readers  today  would  take  it.  In  any  case,  the  phenome- 
non of  ascending  enumeration  is  a  common  literary  form — 
at  Ugarit  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  As  it  occurs  in 
Proverbs  "three  .  .  .  four,"  means  "four,"  for  there  four  things 
are  listed  (Prov.  30.13-23).' 

The  concepts  of  a  common  Bible  and  a  standard  Bible  are 
closely  related,  the  former  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
ecumenicity  as  a  translation  recognized  as  one  generally  used 
by  different  religious  groups  (e.g..  Catholics  and  Protestants), 
and  in  the  making  of  which  the  various  religious  bodies  par- 
ticipated. The  KJV  was,  of  course,  never  this,  although  it 
did  serve — and  to  a  certain  extent  still  does  serve — as  a 
standard  Bible.  Not  until  our  day  has  a  common  Christian 
English  Bible  become  a  possibility,  and  that  not  until  there 
had  arisen  in  Protestantism  a  greater  interest  in  the  Apocry- 
pha. One  of  the  problems  of  a  common  Bible  is  posed  by 
the  variant  attitudes  toward  the  Apocrypha  books,''  and  a 
common  Bible  must  take  cognizance  of  this.  Progress  in  this 
direction  was  made  when  in  1964  conversations  between  the 
Bible  Societies  and  the  Catholics  were  initiated  which  re- 
sulted in  the  publication  of  a  booklet  entitled  Guiding  Prin- 
ciples for  Interconfessional  Cooperation  in  Translating  the 
Bible  (United  Bible  Societies,  London,  England,  and  Secre- 
tariat for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Rome,  Italy),  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Catholics  could  accept  for  their  own  use 
a  Bible  in  which  Deuterocanonical  books  were  printed  be- 
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tween  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  instead  of  within  the 
Old  Testament  as  has  been  Catholic  usage.  The  Deutero- 
canonical  books  are  the  Apocrypha  minus  1st  and  2nd  Esdras 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh.  It  was  suggested  that  in  this 
way  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  positions  could  be  re- 
conciled in  the  preparation  of  editions  of  the  Bible  published 
by  the  Bible  Societies  and  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities. 

The  problem  of  a  common  Bible  was  treated  by  Pope 
Paul  in  his  "Dogmatic  Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation," 
promulgated  by  him  on  November  18,  1965,  growing  out 
of  Vatican  II.  In  it  he  spoke  of  Scripture  translation  produced 
in  cooperation  with  the  separated  brethren,  which  all  Chris- 
tians would  be  able  to  use.  It  is,  incidentally,  not  generally 
known  that  Pope  Paul  in  1969  accepted  in  audience  from 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  a  specially 
bound  copy  of  the  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the  Apocry- 
pha, as  earlier  in  1965  he  had  accepted  from  the  NCCC  at 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Gerald  E.  Knoff  a  copy  of  the  RSV  New 
Testament  Catholic  Edition  bearing  the  Papal  arms.  In  the 
Ecumenist  of  July- August  1964  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Common  Bible  Idea  and  Christian  Unity,"  Father  Abbott 
commented  that  although  the  RSV  was  not  completely  a 
common  Bible,  since  there  were  some  differences  between 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  editions,  the  RSV  now  comes 
so  close  that  it  probably  will  be  regarded  as  such  by  most 
people.  This  role  of  the  RSV  was  enhanced  in  the  Oxford 
Annotated  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha,  as  noted  above.  It  is 
still  pertinent,  perhaps  even  more  so  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other  excellent  versions  produced  in  our 
time,^''  and  in  the  ecumenical  spirit  of  our  day  all  have  been 
warmly  received  generally,  so  that  the  question  of  impri- 
matur and  official  approval  have  been  somewhat  irrelevant. 
In  the  words  of  Robertson,  the  ecumenical  acceptance  of  a 
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version  seems  inevitable  in  these  days.   One  can  foresee  more 
than  one  "Common  Bible." 

The  idea  of  a  standard  text  arises  not  so  immediately 
from  ecumenical  interests  as  from  the  inevitable  confusion 
that  accompanies  the  advantages  of  so  many  new  variant 
renderings  of  Scripture,  made  by  scholars  respected  and 
honored  apart  from  their  confessional  associations.  For  pur- 
poses of  common  reference,  for  secular  and  religious  class 
use,  for  the  advantages  of  a  common  liturgy,^^  for  general 
scholarly  use,  for  commentary  and  concordance  purposes,  for 
memorization  purposes,  and  for  other  reasons,  a  standard 
English  Bible  would  seem  to  be  a  desideratum.  E.  H.  Robert- 
son (op.  cit)  comments  truly  that  no  one  translation  has  yet 
replaced  the  KJV,  although  the  nearest  to  do  so  is  the  RSV. 
Although  not  a  common  Bible,  the  KJV  for  300  years  did 
serve  Protestantism  as  a  standard  English  Bible.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  some  of  the  more  paraphrastic  translations 
filling  this  particular  role,  in  part  because  they  are  more 
individualistic  in  the  way  in  which  they  render  the  meaning 
of  the  text.  (This  is  not  to  decry  paraphrase,  for  at  times 
the  paraphrase  may  give  the  more  literal  sense.)  Also,  a  more 
paraphrastic  translation  may  be  less  consistent  in  its  rendering 
of  identical  words,  terms,  and  phrases  in  similar  contexts 
(although  this  is  not  always  the  case),  and  so  less  usable  by 
students  and  others  who  may  be  interested  in  comparative 
studies  and  who  do  not  know  the  original  languages.  One 
should  not  have  to  belabor  the  point  that  a  certain  consistency 
in  translating  the  Deuteronomic  writings  or  the  Pentateuchal 
sources  is  desirable,  and  that  it  is  important  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  or  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  etc.  Alexander  Jones  in 
an  article  on  "The  New  English  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" in  Scripture  Bulletin  (XIII,  1961,  pp.  63  ff.),  records 
his  belief  that  the  Bible  has  its  own  peculiar  claim  to  vocabu- 
lar  consistency  and  also  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  "neutral- 
ity" on  the  part  of  the  translator,  and  that  resistance  to  para- 
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phrase,  although  a  matter  of  degree,  is  important.  That  we 
are  here  "at  the  crossroads  of  translation"  is  certainly  true  as 
far  as  the  matter  of  a  standard  Bible  is  concerned. 

Only  the  future  will  determine  whether  the  RSV  will  be- 
come the  standard  English  Bible.  It  does  to  some  extent 
play  that  role  today.  With  its  subsequent  editings,  with  the 
continuing  work  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible  Com- 
mittee in  its  increasingly  ecumenical  character,  with  its  en- 
couragement of  scripture-related  publishing  projects  (such 
as  the  forthcoming  Interpreter's  One  Volume  Commentary 
on  the  Bible),  with  increasing  interest  in  the  RSV  by  a  wider 
spectrum  of  Christian  churches,  it  may  increasingly  assume 
this  role.  One  may  question  whether  we  need  at  the  moment 
any  more  "New"  Bibles.  We  do  need  something  that  cor- 
responds to  a  standard  English  Bible,  and  it  might  at  the 
same  time  play  a  significant  role  in  the  ecumenical  life  of 
our  times,  in  the  realization  of  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

NOTES 

^See  H.  G.  May,  "The  Revised  Standard  Version  after  Twenty  Years,"  McCormick 
Quarterly,  May,  1966. 

^See  Raymond  E.  Brown,  S.S.,  in  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Review,  October  15,  1965, 
and  "Recent  Roman  Catholic  Translations  of  the  Bible,"  in  the  McCormick 
Quarterly,  May,  1966,  pp.  286-287.  See  also  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.  J.  in  Theological 
Studies,  XXVI,  1965,  pp.  672-675. 

*See  The  Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  January  31,  1969. 

^See  "Common  Bible  Projects,"  Herder  Correspondence,  Special  Issue,  1964, 
pp.  4-6. 

^The  President  and  General  Secretary  of  the  NCCC,  and  the  Chairman  and  Asso- 
ciate General  Secretary  of  the  DCE,  NCCC,  are  ex-officio  members. 

^Both  RSV  and  NEB  render  the  second  line  paraphrastically,  the  RSV  less  so 
and  giving  the  literal  Hebrew  in  a  note.  Compare  NAB,  "I  will  not  revoke  my 
word,"  and  JB,  "I  have  made  my  decree,  and  I  will  not  relent."  Is  it  the  punish- 
ment, the  divine  word  of  judgment,  or,  as  a  recent  study  maintains,  the  anger  of 
the  LORD  which  will  not  be  turned  back? 

'See  H.  G.  May,  "Prolegomenon,"  in  M.  Farbridge,  Biblical  and  Semitic  Symbolism 
(1970),  pp.  xliii,  xliv. 

^A  more  dramatic  illustration  would  be  the  TEV  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  "For 
his  (your)  name's  sake,"  as  "as  he  has  promised"  in  Ps.  23:3,  "keep  your  promise" 
in  Ps.  25:11,  and  "so  that  people  will  praise  you"  in  Ps.  79:9.  Do  the  contexts  and 
the  numerous  parallel  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  sufficiently  illumine  the  rich 
connotations  of  the  Hebrew?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  advantages  to  the 
reader  in  both  approaches  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 

^See  R.  C.  Fuller,  "The  Canon  of  the  O.T. — An  Ecumenical  Problem,"  Scripture 
Bulletin,  III   (1971),  9-11. 
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^"See  R.  C.  Fuller,  ibid.,  p.  2:  "Of  these  translations  the  nearest  to  being  a  Com- 
mon Bible  is  the  RSV."  He  reports  the  opinion  of  Father  Abbott  that  what  most 
people  need,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  people  who  use 
English  are  in  Asia  and  Africa  (half  of  them  in  India),  is  a  complete,  accurate 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  completely  modem  English,  a  version  yet  to  be 
made  when  more  English-speaking  people  become  aware  of  the  need.  Whether 
such  a  translation  would  best  fulfill  the  need  of  the  churches  in  English-speaking 
countries,  only  the  future  could  determine.  See  comments  below  on  a  standard  text. 
Consider  also  the  virtues  of  a  text  which  preserves  the  best  in  the  English  Bible 
as  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  helped  form  the  English 
language. 

^^There  are  also  advantages  in  having  the  liturgy  drawn  from  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  with  which  the  worshippers  are  more  generally  familiar. 
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CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ETHICS  AND 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 


T, 


HE  Christian  churches  have  only  recently  discovered 
their  urgent  need  for  a  social  ethics  of  social  change.  The 
problem  of  social  change  as  the  formation  and  destruction  of 
interhuman  arrangements  on  all  levels  of  the  human  action 
system — of  the  behavioral  organism,  personality,  social  system 
and  culture — is  as  old  as  the  human  species/  Even  such  a 
seemingly  trivial  social  change  as,  for  example,  a  calendar 
reform  in  western  civilization  was  for  the  societies  concerned 
confusing  and  had  troublesome  consequences.  The  year  46 
B.C.,  in  which  Caesar  intrduced  the  Egyptian  solar  calendar 
into  Roman  society,  was  called  the  "year  of  confusion"  by  the 
Romans.^  In  1582  Pope  Gregory  XIII  wanted  to  correct  the 
calendar  of  Caesar  and  therefore  decreed  that  October  4th  of 
this  year  should  be  followed  by  October  15th,  since  the  old 
calendar-year  of  3651/4  days  had  been  too  long.^  The  pope's 
decision  for  social  change,  a  calendar  reform,  was  followed  by 
what  sociologists  call  "latent  dysfunctions"  or  what  the  Marx- 
ists usually  understand  as  "dialectics."  Gregory's  calendar  re- 
form produced  riots  in  many  European  cities.    People  com- 
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plained  bitterly  that  the  pope  was  taking  eleven  days  out  of 
their  lives  (not  only  a  pill).  Particularly  the  business  commu- 
nity was  deeply  disturbed.  The  landlords  were  losing  rent 
and  the  money  lenders,  eleven  days  of  interest.  But  also  the 
workers  protested  against  the  loss  of  eleven  days  of  pay.  So 
1582,  as  a  year  of  social  change,  became  a  "year  of  confusion." 

The  Christian  churches  were  practically  involved  in  social 
change,  its  course,  causes  and  consequences,  since  the  time 
they  came  into  existence.  They  themselves  had  their  own 
evolution  of  doctrine,  cult,  organization,  attitudes  toward  the 
world  and  of  social  ethics.  They  produced  changes  in  the 
societies  into  which  they  entered.  They  were  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  social  and  cultural  changes  in  the  human  action 
systems  to  which  they  had  to  accommodate  in  order  to  fulfill 
their  religious  role  effectively.  But,  despite  all  that  involve- 
ment in  social  change  as  well  as  in  social  resistance,  the 
churches  did  not  develop  a  special  systematic  ethics  of  social 
change. 

There  exists  a  Christian  ethics  for  family  and  church  life  as 
well  as  for  the  economy  and  the  polity.^  But  no  ethic  has  been 
created  by  the  churches  which  would  be  concerned  specifically 
with  the  processes  of  social  change  which  are  continually  going 
on  in  the  subsystems  of  society  as  well  as  in  society  as  a  whole, 
in  blocks  of  societies  and  in  world  society.  Most  Catholic  and 
Protestant  encyclopedias  in  America  and  Europe  still  simply 
ignore  the  whole  complex  of  social  change.  A  Jesuit  friend  of 
mine  who  writes  in  many  American  and  European  Christian 
encyclopedias,  and  whom  I  therefore  consulted  in  the  matter 
of  "church  and  social  change,"  told  me  very  honestly:  "We 
do  not  think  in  terms  of  social  change."  The  church  leaders 
have  left  the  problem  of  social  change  to  the  Neo-Bakuninists 
and  Neo- Marxists  or  to  secular  man  in  general.  They  are  the 
representatives  of  the  "religion  of  absolute  future."^  But  their 
real  concern  is  more  with  the  present  structure  of  social  sys- 
tems and  their  establishments  than  with  the  structural  change 
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of  those  systems  toward  a  future  fulfillment-society,  in  which 
man  could  fully  realize  social  unity  in  justice  and  then  love.** 
That  the  churches  did  for  too  long  think  only  in  terms  of  so- 
cial statics  and  social  resistance  was  very  costly  for  them.  Social 
ethics  is  a  religion's  window  toward  the  world.  The  lack  of  a 
Christian  tradition  of  thinking  in  ethical  terms  about  the 
problem  of  social  change  is  at  least  one  reason  for  the  present 
inadequate  response  of  the  churches  to  the  challenges  of  our 
transition  period  from  the  modern  epoch  to  the  postmodern 
age.  Social  problems  which  are  at  the  same  time  consequences 
of  earlier  social  changes — the  growth  of  capitalism,  industrial- 
ization, urbanization,  bureaucratization,  communisation — 
and  the  causes  for  future  changes,  accumulate  daily  with  in- 
creasing speed  in  all  subsystems  of  modern  society.  Those 
present  social  problems  are  for  instance:  quantitative  and 
qualitative  eugenics,  transplantation  of  vital  human  organs, 
family  disorganization  in  the  form  of  illegitimacy  and  divorce, 
drug-addiction  and  mental  disorders  in  the  younger  genera- 
tion, and  abortion;  strongly  inflationary  tendencies  in  the 
economy,  traffic  and  transportation  problems,  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  the  oligopolies,  the  industrial-military  complex, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  unemployed  sub-proletariat  in  the 
metropolis;  the  growing  stockpiles  of  hydrogen  bombs  as  well 
as  the  establishment  of  ABM  systems  on  the  right  and  left 
wing  of  the  worldwide  ideological  spectrum,  the  wars  of  the 
national  liberation  fronts,  revolutionary  decolonization,  stu- 
dent rebellions  in  the  spirit  of  M.  Bakunin's  anti-authoritar- 
ian socialism  at  home  and  abroad,  political  assassinations  of 
outstanding  agents  of  social  change,  and  racial  upheavals  in 
the  big  cities;  liberal  opposition  in  the  churches,  underground 
churches,  priests  and  nuns  leaving  in  hundreds  their  offices 
and  convents,  suspensions  of  church  personnel  and  excommu- 
nication of  believers.  All  these  modern  and  postmodern  social 
problems  are  related  to  the  rapid  and  revolutionary  change 
of  our  transition  period.    Believers  and  non-believers  have  to 
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face  those  problems  and  need  some  ethical  orientation  as  to 
how  they  can  preserve  their  dignity  as  persons  under  such  dy- 
namic conditions.  The  conservative  theology  of  the  churches, 
including  their  social  ethics,  becomes  more  helpless  from  one 
day  to  the  other.  A  theology  of  revolution,  including  a  corre- 
sponding social  ethics,  does  not  yet  exist.  Very  often  the 
churches  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  about  the  urgent  social 
problems  with  which  postmodern  man  has  to  deal.  Sometimes 
the  answers  of  the  churches  come  too  late  and  when  they 
finally  come  they  sound  absurd  to  secular  man  as  well  as  to 
believers  compared  with  the  real  social  and  cultural  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live  in  the  "kairos"  of  world  history. 
The  insistence  on  religious  authority  is  usually  no  adequate 
compensation  for  answers  not  given  or  given  too  late  (namely 
after  everybody  has  already  decided  the  issue  for  years),  or 
answers  sounding  simply  absurd  in  the  face  of  these  specific 
action  systems  in  this  specific  stage  of  their  evolution,  in  which 
postmodern  man  lives  here  and  now.  The  situation  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  intense  disintegration  of  Christianity  into  a  plur- 
ality of  churches,  denominations  and  sects,  which  may  con- 
tradict each  other  in  their  socio-ethical  judgments  concerning 
the  same  aspects  of  present  human  action  systems  and  their 
dynamics.  The  socio-ethical  spectrum  of  the  churches  reaches 
from  sola  scriptura  ethics  to  situational  ethics  or  natural  law 
traditions  which  may  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  Christian 
revelation.  Our  situation  is  not  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  as  little  uniformity  in  the  sociology  of  social  change  as 
can  be  found  in  Christian  social  ethics.  The  spectrum  of  so- 
ciological theories  of  social  change  reaches  from  individualism 
to  collectivism,  from  humanistic  to  scientific  perspectives, 
from  left-wing  to  right-wing  organicism — including  function- 
alism — from  rationalistic  to  non-rationalistic  orientations.^ 
Nothing  characterizes  the  confusion  of  our  incubation  period 
for  social  change  toward  a  new  postmodern  age  more  ade- 
quately than  this  highly  dialectical  multiformity  in  the  realm 
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of  social  ethics  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  social  dynamics. 

But,  under  the  pressure  of  the  present  intense  social  evolu- 
tion in  all  societies  around  the  globe  the  churches  could  not 
help  becoming  aware  of  their  need  for  a  theology  of  revolution, 
including  an  ethics  of  revolutionary  social  change.  At  present 
there  are  few  church-related  meetings  in  which  at  least  one 
or  two  speakers  do  not  address  themselves  to  such  problems 
as:  "church  and  social  change,"  "role  change  and  religious 
disaffiliation,"  "social  change  and  change  in  religious  norms 
and  values"  and  so  on.  But  it  is  a  far  way  from  the  discovery 
of  such  a  need  for  theology  of  revolution,  including  a  corre- 
sponding social  ethics,  to  the  final  creation  of  such  a  theology 
and  social  ethics.  Much  of  what  we  say  today  about  social 
change  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  is  little  more  than  a 
helpless  stuttering.  We  may,  of  course,  console  ourselves  with 
Moses,  who  stuttered  too,  before  the  Lord  as  well  as  before 
his  people,  and  became  nevertheless  a  great  agent  of  social 
change,  freeing  the  Israelites  from  the  oppression  of  their 
Egyptian  slaveholders.  The  Christian  may  also  console  him- 
self with  the  modern  sociologist,  for  whom  the  problem  of 
social  change  does  not  remain  much  less  dark  and  difficult 
than  it  has  been  for  Eastern  and  Western  philosophers  and 
theologians  since  Confucius  and  Heraclitus.  Sociologists  need 
to  make  many  new  assaults  upon  the  all  but  impregnable 
arcanum  that  contains  the  secret  of  history  before  they  will  be 
able  to  create  a  more  adequate  theory  of  social  change  than 
they  have  produced  in  the  last  decade.^  Social  change  is  funda- 
mentally nothing  else  than  "history  as  system."^  In  order  to 
understand  history  as  system  theologians,  philosophers  and 
social  scientists  have  in  the  past  produced  a  large  number  of 
factor-  and  principle-theories  of  social  change.  Geographical, 
biological,  social  and  cultural  variables  were  supposed  to  open 
the  door  to  the  complex  logic  of  social  change.  But  too  soon 
all  those  theoreticians  discovered  that  they  had  found  only  one 
key  to  the  problem  of  social  change  and  that  still  too  many 
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doors  remained  locked.  The  social  ethicist  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  being  consoled  by  the  failures  of  the  others.  He  must  try 
to  understand  the  problem  of  social  change  from  a  specifically 
socio-ethical  perspective.  But  the  churches'  need  for  an  ethics 
of  social  change  can  only  be  fulfilled  slowly  and  by  hard  work, 
if  at  all.  The  churches  must  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  even 
a  successful  and  adequate  Christian  ethics  of  social  change, 
could  it  be  created,  would  only  be  one  key,  among  many 
others,  to  some  aspects  of  the  all  too  complex  problem  of  so- 
cial change. 

A  Socio-ethical  Model  of  Social  Change 

It  would  be  sheer  arrogance  to  try  in  the  present  intellectual 
situation  to  develop  a  systematic  ethics  of  social  change.  But 
it  is  possible  to  ask  a  few  preliminary  questions  and  give  some 
preliminary  answers  which  might  later  on  lead  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  socio-ethical  model  of  social  change. 

An  ethicist  is  not  primarily  interested  in  the  question 
whether  a  specific  structural  change  in  a  human  action  system 
concerning,  for  instance,  family,  economy,  polity  or  the  re- 
ligious organization  is  eufunctional,  dysfunctional  or  non- 
functional for  the  stability,  equilibrium  or  survival  of  this 
system.  He  leaves  this  very  important  question  to  the  sociolo- 
gist of  the  functionalist  or  the  neo-functionalist  school. ^^  The 
ethicist  is  fundamentally  concerned  with  the  question,  wheth- 
er a  certain  structural  change  is  right  or  wrong.  He  wants  to 
know  if  the  interhuman  arrangements  resulting  from  a  spe- 
cific social  change  will  promote  the  dignity  of  man  and  help 
him  to  conquer  estrangement,  to  become  emancipated  from 
himself,  to  unite  himself  with  the  "others"  in  the  same  or 
another  action  system  and  to  find  himself  in  those  "others"  in 
order  thereby  to  be  free  and  to  live  a  humane  existence  in  any 
location  of  his  action  system.  It  is  very  well  possible  that  a 
certain  social  change  is  eufunctional  for  the  survival  of  a  spe- 
cific action  system  but  bad  in  relation  to  the  existential  solidar- 
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ity  between  people  and  nations  and  to  the  dignity  of  man. 
Hitler's  political  and  military  victories  between  1933-1943 
were  certainly  eufunctional  for  the  survival  of  the  Third 
Reich.  But  few  people  would  say  today  that  Hitler's  right- 
wing  and  therefore  reactionary  revolution  and  his  political 
and  military  victories  promoted  the  humanity  of  man  in 
Germany  of  that  time  or  of  the  world  society  in  general.  In 
socio-ethical  perspective  the  equilibrium  and  survival  of  a 
specific  human  action  system  can  be  bad  and  its  destruction 
good.  That  a  certain  human  action  system  survives  over  a 
long  time  does  not  yet  prove  that  it  is  therefore  also  desirable 
on  socio-ethical  grounds.  A  group  of  war  criminals  may  have 
an  extraordinarily  high  survival  value,  but  their  survival  be- 
comes socio-ethically  the  worse  the  longer  it  lasts.  That,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  human  action  system  does  not  survive  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  bad.  In  the  Greek  polis  at  least 
a  few  people  were  free.  That  was  progress  in  relation  to  some 
Asiatic  societies,  in  which  only  one,  the  despot,  was  free.  The 
Greek  polis  was  therefore  socio-ethically  justified  in  defending 
its  freedom  by  resisting  any  kind  of  social  change  promoted 
by  the  Persian  invasion,  which  would  have  diminished  this 
highest  socio-ethical  value  of  freedom  in  the  Greek  city-state. 
Despite  its  fragmentary  realization  of  freedom  and  its  heroic 
resistance  against  any  structural  change  which  could  cancel 
this  freedom,  the  "seedbed-society"  of  Athens  and  other  Greek 
city  states  had  finally  to  succumb  and  was  destroyed  by  mili- 
tarily powerful  conquerors  culturally  much  inferior  to  them." 
Neither  social  change  nor  social  resistance  is  as  such  right  or 
wrong.  The  social  ethicist  judges  social  change  only  according 
to  the  criterion  of  freedom,  understood  as  man's  unity  with 
the  "others"  and  in  the  "others"  with  himself,  and  as  absence 
of  estrangement  and  self-estrangement.  The  central  law  of  the 
social  ethicist,  in  the  light  of  which  he  considers  all  forms  of 
social  change — personality-change,  change  in  the  social  organi- 
zation and  cultural  change — is  the  law  of  inner  social  unity, 
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including  the  principles  of  justice,  solidarity,  subsidiariness, 
authority  and  love.^-  This  socio-ethical  law  of  unity  can  also 
be  called  the  law  of  reason,  of  freedom,  of  social  convergence 
or  of  the  common  good. 

The  very  general  question  of  the  ethicist  whether  social 
change  is  right  or  wrong,  rational  or  irrational,  just  or  unjust, 
in  favor  of  social  convergence  or  divergence,  for  or  against 
personal  freedom,  contains  implicitly  five  more  concrete  ques- 
tions: 1)  Who  wants  to  produce  social  change?  2)  What  is  to 
be  changed?  3)  By  which  means  is  it  to  be  changed?  4)In 
which  stages  is  it  to  be  changed?  5)  Toward  which  goals  is  it 
to  be  changed?  Those  questions  point  to  five  fundamental 
categories:  the  principle,  the  material,  the  means,  the  stages, 
and  the  goals  of  social  change. 

All  these  five  categories  are  correlated.  They  penetrate  each 
other.  None  of  these  categories  can  stand  by  itslf.  Together 
they  constitute  a  preliminary,  in  itself  highly  dialectical  socio- 
ethical  model  of  social  change.  This  model  has  a  heuristical 
function.  It  helps  to  ask  questions  concerning  the  initiative 
and  the  responsibility  of  man  in  the  process  of  social  change. 
No  leader  of  SDS  or  SNCC  or  any  other  group  of  the  "New 
Left"  can  responsibly  demand  revolutionary  change  with  its 
high  human  costs  in  our  society  without  having  tried  to  give 
some  answers  to  the  five  fundamental  questions  of  this  socio- 
ethical  model.  The  model  can  help  to  clarify  the  world-  and 
self-consciousness  of  movements  planning  and  promoting  so- 
cial change.  It  can  become  an  instrument  of  logotherapy.  It 
strengthens  the  positive  aspirations,  anticipations  and  hopes 
without  which  no  truly  human  person  can  live.  It  helps  at  the 
same  time  to  conquer  the  negative  abstractness  of  conscious- 
ness, which  would  have  destructive  consequences  if  set  free. 
The  model  can  function  as  a  realistic,  ethical  methodology  of 
historical  initiative.  Nothing  is  needed  more  in  a  time  of  po- 
litical immobilism  and  social  catalepsy,  in  the  face  of  deep 
gaps  in  modern  human  action  systems. 
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Our  preliminary  socioethical  mode  of  social  change  de- 
mands the  dialogue  between  ethicist  and  sociologist  and  their 
mutual  cooperation.  The  churches  cannot  develop  an  ade- 
quate ethic  of  social  change  without  help  from  sociology, 
neither  can  the  sociologist  develop  a  model  of  social  change 
without  taking  the  value  problem  seriously.  The  ethicist 
must  be  particularly  concerned  with  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man principle  and  goal  of  social  change.  Existentialists  such 
as  Maritain,  Berdyaev,  Buber,  Tillich,  Rahner  and  von  Bal- 
thasar  have  prepared  new  approaches  to  the  "subjectivity"  of 
God  and  man.  ^^  The  first  and  the  fifth  question  of  the  model 
cannot  be  answered  by  the  sociologist  on  the  level  of  external 
observation  and  scientific  understanding.  Man  as  the  prin- 
ciple or  subject  of  social  change  or  its  goal  can  be  studied  by 
the  sociologist  only  in  so  far  as  man  objectifies  himself  in  the 
structure  of  this  or  that  specific  human  action  system  or  as 
instrumental  factor  in  the  different  developmental  stages  of 
social  evolution.  Man  is  visible  to  the  sociologist  only  in  so 
far  as  he  becomes  external  and  objective  in  the  process  of 
history:  as  behavioral  organism,  as  personality,  as  member  of 
society,  as  citizen  of  a  state,  as  carrier  of  culture,  as  agent  or 
as  victim  of  social  change.  The  sociologist  speaks  of  an  "Ulti- 
mate Reality"  beyond  human  action  systems.  But  he  cannot 
reach  by  his  methodology  the  "subjectivity"  of  this  "Ultimate 
Reality"  as  the  ground  of  all  organic  and  social  evolution  or 
as  its  universal  goal.^*  Man  or  God  as  subject  or  aim  of  social 
evolution  can  on  the  level  of  scientific  understanding  neither 
be  proved  nor  disproved.  The  sociologist  is  limited  in  his 
explorations  to  the  units,  mechanisms  and  stages  of  social 
change.  Particularly  in  the  areas  of  units  and  mechanism  of 
social  change  the  functionalist  and  neo-functionalist  school  of 
sociology  has  in  the  last  decades  achieved  extraordinary  ex- 
ploratory results,  which  will  remain  after  functionalism  has 
been  superseded  by  new  sociological  schools  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  same  old  problem  of  social  evolution. ^^    If  any- 
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thing  can  be  said  at  all  beyond  such  three  intra-empirical 
categories  of  our  model — material,  mechanisms,  stages — about 
the  trans-empirical  categories  of  the  divine  and  human  prin- 
ciple and  aim  of  social  change,  then  this  can  only  happen  on 
the  level  of  imaginative,  creative  and  poetic  reason  and  faith, 
by  philosophy  and  theology.  It  would  be  up  to  a  new  pheno- 
menology of  spirit  to  clarify  these  different  dimensions  of 
human  consciousness  and  it  would  be  the  task  of  a  new  region- 
al ontology  of  intersubjectivity  to  throw  light  on  the  corre- 
sponding reality  of  social  evolution — its  divine  and  human 
origin  and  aim,  the  human  action  systems  and  its  material,  its 
"natural,"  psychological,  social  and  cultural  causal  factors  and 
its  developmental  stages. 

So  far  the  fundamental  categories  of  our  socioethical  model 
of  social  change  have  only  been  treated  formally.  If  the  model 
should  fulfill  its  heuristic  and  constructive  function,  its  cate- 
gories must  be  made  more  concrete.  This  concretization  of 
the  fundamental  categories  of  the  model  will  show  more  clear- 
ly which  specific  elements  a  future  ethics  of  social  change  must 
contain,  if  it  should  deserve  to  be  called  "Christian."  Through 
this  concretization  of  the  fundamental  model-categories  the 
minimal  requirements  of  a  Christian  ethics  of  social  change 
can  be  articulated. 

The  Divine  Principle  and  Goal  of  Social  Change 

A  future  Christian  ethics  of  social  change  must,  as  a  mini- 
mal requirement,  contain  a  theological  element:  a  notion  of 
God  as  "Ultimate  Reality,"  as  "Ground  and  Aim  of  our 
being,"  as  "Divine  Reason,"  as  "Divine  Providence"  or  as 
"Universal  Spirit."^®  Our  problem  is  that  also  theology  has 
begun  more  than  ever  before  to  participate  in  social  change. 
How  old  fashioned  does  the  concept  of  "Providence"  sound 
already  to  postmodern  man!  But  even  when  the  postmodern 
Christian  finds  theology  obsolete  and  helpless,  he  can  still  see 
in  the  person  of  Christ  his  "Way,"  his  "Truth"  and  his  "Life." 
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(John  14:6)  Such  experience  contains  in  itself  a  notion  of  the 
transcategorical  Reality  of  God  as  the  "Lord  of  history."  The 
"God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  the  Father  of  Jesus 
the  Christ"  can  still  be  for  the  Christian  of  the  future,  beyond 
all  formal  theology,  the  "key"  to  world  history  and  to  all  pro- 
cesses of  social  change.  The  late  John  XXIII  was  not  less 
saintly  because  he  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  "theologians." 
But  the  greatest  difficulty  for  the  Christian  already  in  this  our 
transition  and  incubation  period  toward  a  new  age  is  how  to 
bring  together  the  "Way,"  the  "Truth"  and  the  "Life"  with 
the  structures  of  present  and  future  human  action  systems  and 
with  the  causal  factors  and  the  developmental  stages  of  the 
social  evolution.  It  is  certainly  not  enough  for  the  theologian 
and  ethicist  of  social  change  to  become,  in  addition,  a  sociolo- 
gist of  social  change.  The  problem  lies  much  deeper  and  can- 
not be  solved  by  a  mere  "personal  union"  of  theology,  includ- 
ing social  ethics,  and  sociology,  as  desirable  as  such  a  "union" 
may  be.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  enlightenment  move- 
ments of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  fought  furiously  against 
religion  in  order  to  free  man  to  himself,  since  it  was  supposed 
to  stifle  man's  initiative  and  creativity  concerning  the  pro- 
cesses of  social  change.  Those  enlightenment  movements,  led 
by  Feuerbach,  Bakunin,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  Darwin  and  Freud 
and  their  disciples,  are  understood  by  postmodern  man  as  im- 
portant stages  in  his  maturation  process,  in  his  coming  of  age, 
on  his  way  to  independence  and  autonomy  and  toward  taking 
world  history — and  in  it  himself — into  his  own  responsibility. 
Religion  was  seen  as  a  hindrance  to  the  further  intellectual 
and  moral  growth  of  the  human  species.  The  transcedence  of 
God  was  taken  back  into  the  dynamic  of  life  and  into  the 
always  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  growing  human  species 
because  of  humanistic  and  ethical  reasons.  The  fundamental 
doctrine  of  all  those  enlightenment  movements  was  and  still 
is  that  man  cannot  become  man — creator  and  initator  of  social 
change  toward  a  fulfillment  society  corresponding  to  the  total- 
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ity  of  his  evolutionary  potential — as  long  as  God  is  God.  Ac- 
cording to  the  majority  of  theoreticians  of  social  change  since 
the  death  of  Hegel  in  1831  man  cannot  make  history  respon- 
sibly and  humanely  before  all  "God-hypotheses"  have  been 
cancelled  and  man  has  recognized  himself  in  them  and  has 
therefore  returned  toward  himself  from  his  religious  estrange- 
ment. 

There  will  be  no  Christian  ethics  of  social  change  as  long 
as  no  theological  accommodation  is  made  to  those  enlighten- 
ment movements  and  the  general  and  irreversible  trend  of  the 
most  progressive  societies  on  our  globe  toward  human  auton- 
omy. Earth's  concern  with  Feuerbach  or  the  dialogue  be- 
tween  the   Marxists:    W.   Abendroth    (Marburg),    E.    Bloch 

(Tubingen),  E.  Fischer  (Wien),  E.  Fromm  (Mexico  City), 
R.    Garaudy   and    L.    Goldmann    (Paris),    E.    Goldstucker 

(Prague),    E.    Hobslawn     (London),    L.    Lombardo-Radice 

(Rome),  M.  Machovec  (Prague),  I.  Marcubescu  (Bucharest), 
H.  Marcuse   (San  Diego),  M.  Markovic   (Belgrad),  R.  Lupek 

(Zagreb);  and  the  Christians:  Y.  Congar  (Strassburg),  I. 
Fetcher  (Frankfurt),  G.  Girardi  (Rome),  J.  M.  Gonzalez-Rui 

(Madrid),  A.  Kungli  (Basel),  E.  Kocbek  (Ljubljana),  the  late 
J.  Hromadka   (Prague),  J.  B.  Metz    (Munster),  J.  Moltmann 

(Tubingen),  M.  Reding  (Berlin),  C.  C.  West  (Princeton), 
and  K.  Rahner  (Munster),  are  only  the  tender  beginnings  of 
such  an  accommodation  or  rapprochement.  The  Christian 
ethicist  must  show  theoretically  and  practically  that  Christian- 
ity is  more  than  a  mere  factor  of  social  integration  and  control 
for  shaky  human  action  systems  or  simply  a  force  of  social 
resistance  against  the  "new" — against  every  type  of  social  or 
cultural  invention  to  be  introduced  into  postmodern  action 
systems.  The  Christian  must  convince  postmodern  man  that 
the  emanacipation  of  man  to  himself  is  the  authentic  theme 
of  the  Christian  faith.  He  must  show  that  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian God  does  not  lead  to  the  sacralization  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  most  obsolete  human  action  systems,  or  to  the 
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mysticizing  of  the  structures  of  such  systems.  The  Christian 
ethicist  will  have  to  make  clear  to  postmodern  man,  in  existen- 
tial terms,  that  the  Christian  faith  puts  into  question  the 
structures  of  all  human  action  systems  in  so  far  as  those  struc- 
tures force  man  as  person  into  self-estrangement  and  become 
thereby  a  block  on  his  way  to  self-realization  and  autonomy. 
The  Christian  ethicist  of  the  future  will  have  to  prove  that  it 
is  exactly  his  faith  in  a  divine  Creator,  in  a  divine  Providence, 
in  a  divine  Lord  of  history,  in  the  mystery  of  Incarnation  and 
Redemption  and  in  the  Absolute  Future  of  Christian  eschatol- 
ogy  which  puts  on  him  the  obligation  to  participate  in  the 
scientific  disillusionment  and  disenchantment  of  the  social 
units,  mechanisms  and  developmental  stages  of  social  evolu- 
tion. He  will  have  to  show  that  his  faith  strengthens  his 
"good"  subjectivity  and  makes  him  free  to  face  the  terror  of 
history;  that  is,  the  power  of  negation  at  work  in  all  processes 
of  social  change;  and  not  to  save  himself  and  others  from  his- 
tory. The  Christian  of  the  future  must  prove  existentially 
more  than  merely  theoretically  that  his  faith  in  God  as  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  End  (Rev.  21:6)  of 
all  organic  and  social  evolution  emancipates  him  for  the  task 
of  becoming  what  he  essentially  is:  a  unique  being  who  is  able 
to  transform  geographical,  biological,  demographical,  psycho- 
logical, social  and  cultural  determinations  into  factors  of  social 
change.  The  Christian  of  the  future  will  have  to  manifest 
himself  as  the  partner  of  the  God  who  said  to  himself,  "Be- 
hold, I  make  all  things  new"  (Rev.  21:5).  Through  the  com- 
bination and  recombination  of  all  structural  and  casual  (nat- 
ural, psychological,  social  and  cultural)  factors  of  social  change 
will  postmodern  man  continually  renew  his  action  systems 
toward  a  fulfillment  society,  in  which  he  can  live  as  a  free  man 
with  free  men.  The  Christian  must  not  lag  behind  such  de- 
velopments. He  must  try  to  be  perfect  as  his  Heavenly  Father 
is  perfect  (Mat.  5:48)  and  participate  fully  in  the  creation  of 
the  "New."  The  Christian  ethicist  of  social  change  must  help 
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to  lay  the  theoretical  groundwork  for  such  participation  in  the 
"new."  Postmodern  man  will  not  accept  a  God  who  is  in- 
volved in  the  contradiction  of  having  started  the  whole  process 
of  organic  and  social  evolution  as  well  as  the  history  of  free- 
dom in  order  later  on  to  resist  its  further  progress.  The  atheist 
has  a  very  important  critical  function  for  the  Christian  ethicist 
of  social  change.  But  the  ethicist  cannot  remain  Christian 
without  seeing  the  power  of  God  at  work  in  all  processes  of 
social  change.  He  refuses  the  position  of  the  deist,  according 
to  which  God  remains  entirely  outside  of  the  human  action 
systems  and  their  dynamics.  He  also  does  not  affirm  the  posi- 
tion of  natural  or  social  pantheism  according  to  which  God  is 
hopelessly  entangled  in  the  jungle  of  the  dialectics  of  or- 
ganic and  social  evolution.  He  does  not  believe  in  a  creatio 
aequivoca  of  nature.  He  does  not  make  an  absolute  natura 
naturans  into  the  all  powerful  subject  of  history.  Nature  is 
for  him  the  material,  not  the  subject  of  social  change.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  primacy  of  the  divine  Spirit  over  nature  and  sees 
God  at  work  in  and  through  all  structural  and  casual  factors 
constituting  every  situation,  every  "kairos,"  through  which 
the  process  of  social  evolution  passes.  Christian  social  ethics 
is  the  theory  of  man's  response  to  the  challenge  coming  from  a 
God  who  is  always  transcendent  and  immanent  in  all  processes 
of  social  change  and  who  directs  all  social  evolution  toward 
Himself  as  the  Absolute  Future,  toward  the  "New  Heaven 
and  the  New  Earth"   (Rev.  21:1). 

A  future  Christian  ethics  of  social  change  will  have  to  be 
based,  in  opposition  to  all  secular  theories  of  social  evolution, 
on  the  theological  assumption  that  all  social  change  contains 
the  possibility  of  revealing  a  transhistorical  soteriological  in- 
tent. World  society  does  not  move  into  a  "bad"  infinity. 
World  society  is  not,  as  some  of  our  sociologists  believe, 
"...  akin  to  a  travelling  stock  company  whose  players  are  old 
and  whose  scenery  is  in  tatters,  playing  little  one-night  stands 
on  forgotten  crossroads  between  nowhere  and  chaos,  lifting 
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actors  and  audience  for  a  few  brief  moments  into  the  magic 
land  of  illusion,  until  the  battered  scenery  is  taken  down  and 
re-loaded,  and  the  wistful  caravan  rattles  off  into  the  night."^^ 
This  is  the  purely  secular  perspective  of  social  change.  For  the 
Christian  ethicist,  social  evolution  has  a  linear  profile.  But  it 
moves  toward  the  "good"  infinity  of  possible  salvation.  The 
linearity  of  social  evolution  is  contained  in  a  homogeneous 
cycle  of  which  God  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  soteri- 
ological  intent  of  all  social  change  becomes  manifest  in  the 
destruction  as  well  as  in  the  new  formation  of  human  action 
systems.  The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  scattered  the  nations 
at  Babel  (Gen.  11),  then  called  Abraham  to  be  the  instrument 
of  their  restoration  (Gen.  12).  Through  the  whole  history  of 
Israel  God  breaks  the  power  of  the  oppressor  in  order  to 
establish  his  justice  (I  Sam.  2:1-10;  Ps.  72:14).  God  lifts  up 
the  oppressed  who  are  bowed  down  and  humiliated  by  their 
masters.  The  Messiah  rises  after  the  establishment  of  the 
house  of  David  is  destroyed.  According  to  the  New  Testament 
the  Lord  has  torn  arrogant  imperial  powers  from  their  thrones 
and  lifted  high  the  humble  (Luke  1:51-53). 
P  The  messianic  theme  of  the  formation  and  destruction  of 
human  action  systems — or  of  social  change — finds  its  greatest 
expression  in  the  life,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  the 
Christ.  His  life  contains  all  aspects  of  a  revolutionary  exis- 
tence: restless  journeys  and  encounters,  success  with  the  masses 
and  conservative  or  reactionary  opposition,  growing  tension, 
controversies,  prophecies  and  warnings,  the  challenge  to  the 
priestly  government  in  Jerusalem,  the  farewell  discourse  of 
the  charismatic  leader,  the  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of 
authority  resisting  the  "new"  and  finally  victory  through 
violent  death.  The  core  of  Jesus'  revolutionary  existence  was 
the  "Father,"  the  "Lord  of  history."  In  the  present  general 
helplessness  of  traditional  theology  the  Christian  ethicist  of 
social  change  must  search  for  a  new  orientation  in  the  God 
centered  revolutionary  existence  of  Jesus  the  Christ  as  he  is 
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represented  in  the  Jesus  traditions  of  all  Christian  churches. 
But  he  must  then  connect  the  knowledge  received  from  Chris- 
tian revelation  about  God  as  the  Ground  and  Aim  of  all  or- 
ganic and  social  evolution  with  the  knowledge  provided  by  the 
social  sciences  about  the  static  and  dynamic  and  particularly 
the  evolutionary  potential  of  present  human  action  systems. 

Man  as  Principle  and  Goal  of  Social  Change 

A  future  ethics  of  social  change  will  not  only  start  from  the 
presupposition  of  a  divine  "Lord  of  history"  manifesting  him- 
self in  the  daily  events  of  social  and  historical  change.  More 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought  will  the 
ethicist  be  concerned  with  the  "subjective  factor,"  that  is,  with  i 
man  as  the  subject,  and  not  only  the  material  or  means,  of 
history;  with  man  as  a  person.  Man  as  a  person,  as  the  ground' 
and  goal  of  his  decisions,  objectivizings  and  commitments,  is 
out  of  reach  for  the  external  observation  and  the  scientific 
understanding  of  the  sociologist,  whether  he  may  be  a  right  or 
a  left  wing  organicist,  a  rationalistic  or  irrationalistic  atomist. 
But  man  as  a  person,  whose  existence  describes  a  heterogene- 
ous cycle  of  which  he — man,  as  the  creature,  image  and  part- 
ner of  God — is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  is  present  to  inner 
experience  and  to  the  imaginative  and  creative  dialectical 
reason  of  the  ethicist  of  social  change.  He  will  have  to  empha- 
size the  "subjective  factor"  of  social  change  the  more  this  "fac- 
tor" is  neglected  by  the  social  sciences  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  West. 

Postmodern  man  has  started  the  adventure  of  autonomy. 
Traditionalistic  milieu-Christians  call  this  adventure  "Uto- 
pian"— this  adjective  used  in  a  pejorative  sense.  They  proph- 
esy that  this  experiment  of  autonomy  can  only  end  in  a  global 
catastrophy.  Secular  men — Neo-Marxists  in  the  East  and  ag- 
nostic representatives  of  a  limited  empirical  positivism  in  the 
West — are  fascinated  by  the  adventure  of  autonomy  and  there- 
fore call  the  faith  of  the  Christian  churches  "naive,"  theology 
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a  "learned  aggregate  of  absurd  illusions"  and  consider  both, 
as  far  as  they  are  still  effective  and  not  dead  relics  of  the  past, 
as  a  hindrance  to  the  further  necessary  progress  of  man  and 
society  toward  freedom.  The  liberation  of  man  to  himself  is 
the  main  theme  of  this  transition  period.  Postmodern  man 
wants  to  free  himself  from  all  archetypes  of  individual  and  col- 
lective human  behavior;  no  matter  if  the  ideal  of  human 
action  is  found  in  Confucius,  Buddah,  Zoroaster,  Christ  or 
Muhammed.  All  religious  world  views  seem  to  consist  in 
pious  illusions  about  providence  and  a  moral  world  order, 
contradicting,  according  to  secular  man,  the  logic  of  scientific 
understanding.  They  hinder  men  from  developing  their  real 
hopes.  In  the  past  religion  may  have  had  the  function  to  create 
hope.  But  today  religion  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  man's 
greatest  hope:  the  full  realization  of  all  his  potentialities.  Post- 
modern man  understands  himself  as  a  being  which  has  the 
ability  to  hope.^^  It  is  the  essence  of  man  to  be  open  for  the 
"new."  The  content  of  this  "new"  is  finally  man's  identity. 
But  this  "new"  is  not  merely  the  representation  of  an  archaic 
beginning.  The  "new"  is  found  not  by  dreaming  backward 
and  moving  backward  to  any  kind  of  an  archaic  beginning. 
The  "new"  must  be  searched  for  in  the  courageous  experi- 
ment of  possible  salvation  by  the  projection  of  concrete 
Utopias  into  the  future.  There  is  no  salvation  for  man  in  any 
right  wing  reactionary  revolution  toward  an  earlier  stage  of 
social  evolution.  Every  step  toward  any  kind  of  a  "state  of 
nature"  will  only  increase  the  social  injustices  of  the  present. 
It  is  the  hope  for  the  "not  yet,"  not  as  a  mere  sentiment,  but  as 
an  ontological  quality,  which  provokes  the  "new"  in  history. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  on  the  globe  that  lives  from  the  "not 
yet."  The  promotion  of  the  "not  yet"  achieved  humanization 
of  the  earth  and  the  promotion  of  man's  autonomy  has  become 
for  the  most  progressive  of  postmodern  men  an  adventure 
without  return. 

The  credibility  of  a  future  Christian  ethics  of  social  change 
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cannot  be  proven  against  this  hope  for  an  innerworldly  free 
and  human  existence  and  the  corresponding  social  conditions, 
but  only  in  an  unconditional  agreement  with  it.  The  future 
Christian  ethics  of  social  change  will  be  a  political  ethic  and 
not  only  a  call  for  private  charity,  which  is  supposed  to  take 
the  place  of  social  justice  not  granted.  It  will  demand  the  end 
of  the  poverty  of  the  poor  and  of  the  misery  of  the  tortured. 
It  will  demand  the  end  of  all  sacralization  of  structural,  insti- 
tutional injustices  against  man  as  a  person. 

The  problem  of  intersubjectivity  constitutes  the  core  of  the 
future  Christian  ethics  of  social  change.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is  that  not  only  the  "one"  but  also  the  "other"  is  ac- 
knowledged as  a  person.  In  the  "one"  and  the  "other"  there  is 
a  spiritual  recess,  which  is  beyond  or  beneath  geographical  or 
biological  nature,  the  human  organism  and  personality,  the 
social  and  cultural  structures  of  the  human  action  systems. 
There  is  a  religious  and  moral  element  in  the  "one"  and  the 
"other"  which  is  not  subordinate  to  the  dialectics  of  social 
change.  This  element  exists  in  the  "one"  and  in  the  "other" 
as  inherently  eternal  and  divine.  If  the  time  should  come  in 
the  process  of  social  evolution  that  this  element  would  be  en- 
tirely denied  there  would  no  longer  be  any  reason  why  the 
stronger  should  not  make  the  weaker  into  soap,  as  happened 
in  German  concentration  camps,  when  it  seems  to  be  eufunc- 
tional  for  his  economy  or  for  the  survival  of  his  total  action 
system  to  do  so.  The  "one"  is  fully  and  actually  concrete  only 
in  a  dialogue  and  community  with  the  "other,"  the  human 
"thou."  Jesus  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  "other"  when 
he  ceased  to  call  his  disciples  servants  and  made  them  into  his 
friends  (John  15:15),  who  could  now  share  in  his  God-,  Self 
and  World-  consciousness.  He  is  in  his  disciples  and  his  dis- 
ciples are  in  him  (John  14:20).  But  the  Christian  social  ethics 
of  the  last  two  thousand  years  did  not  work  itself  up  to  the 
level  of  intersubjectivity  which  we  meet  in  the  Christian  mes- 
sage.   In  the  traditional  social  ethics  the  categories  of  the  en- 
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counter  between  "I"  and  "thou"  existed  only  in  very  rudi- 
mentary form.^^  The  "thou"  remained  under  the  abstract 
notion  of  the  object,  no  matter  if  the  "other"  was  the  wife,  the 
child,  the  servant,  the  slave,  the  heretic,  the  foreigner,  any 
member  of  an  outgroup,  any  "Samaritan."  The  "I"  thought 
of  himself  as  a  full  person.  But  this  "I"  was  not  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  "other"  as  a  subject  in  his  transcendence,  his 
hopes,  his  anticipations  of  his  identity,  his  relative  future 
projects  and  his  absolute  future.  St.  Augustine  admonishes  in 
his  "City  of  God"  the  slaves  to  be  subject  to  their  masters  and 
to  serve  them  with  good  heart  and  good  will.  Thomas  of 
Aquinas  considered  slavery  among  man  as  natural.^-'  The  slave 
is  a  mere  instrument  of  his  master.  Between  a  master  and  his 
slave  there  is  a  special  right  of  domination.  This  right  of 
domination  implies  even  the  right  of  the  master  to  beat  his 
slave.  The  editors  of  Ahside,  the  review  of  the  Jesuit  Noviti- 
ate of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  Burgos  in  Facist  Spain, 
wrote,  in  September  1964:  "Neither  our  morality  nor  our 
church  nor  our  God  are  those  of  the  workers  because  they  are 
those  of  the  owners."  The  social  practice  was  never  far  away 
from  those  theoretical  positions.  Even  when  Christian  free- 
dom, equality  and  brotherhood  were  preached  in  the  past  on 
the  cultural  level,  that  did  not  yet  mean  that  it  was  supposed 
to  be  realized  on  the  level  of  social  organization.  The  problem 
of  intersubjectivity,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  problem 
of  master  and  servant,  will  be  the  core  problem  of  a  future 
Christian  social  ethics  of  social  change.  The  theoretical  and 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  intersubjectivity,  not  only 
between  individuals  but  also  between  classes,  races  and  na- 
tions is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  a  future,  global,  human 
society. 

There  is  a  deep  connection  between  the  homogeneous  theo- 
logical and  the  heterogeneous  anthropological  cycle  of  divine 
and  human  existence  mentioned  above.  It  seems  that  the  very 
capacity  to  let  a  human  "thou"  appear  in  its  uniqueness  and 
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personal  dignity  can  be  situated  only  in  that  region  of  the 
"ego"  where  transcending  itself  it  is  responsible  to  an  absolute 
"thou."^^  Otherwise  the  "I"  would  always  be  inclined  again 
not  to  listen  to  the  self-manifestation  of  the  "other,"  but  to 
build  him  up  from  logical  conclusions  or  psychological  analo- 
gies of  itself  according  to  its  own  interests.  Without  relation 
to  the  divine  "thou,"  "ego"  would  always  take  its  own  intel- 
lectual light  as  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  other. 
Therefore,  "thou"  could  never  become  itself  in  its  own  free, 
independent  being.  An  adequate  personal  knowledge  and 
love  of  a  coordinated  "thou"  can  therefore  take  place  only  in 
the  sphere  where  the  "one"  and  the  "other"  know  themselves 
responsible  before  the  totality  of  the  eternal  "thou"  and  meet 
each  other  before  the  unlimited  horizon  of  the  "eternal  One" 
as  their  absolute  future.  "Ego"  has  not  two  windows,  one 
towards  the  human  "thou"  and  one  towards  the  divine 
"thou,"  but  because  God  looks  into  its  window  and  thereby 
constitutes  it,  "ego"  can  look  out  of  the  window  toward  a  hu- 
man "thou"  and  through  this  on  to  other  beings  and  objects 
in  nature  and  history.--  This  way  the  heterogeneous  cycle  be- 
tween the  human  "I"  and  "thou"  is  included  and  moves  in  the 
homogeneous  theological  cycle  of  God's  existence.  The  future 
Christian  ethicist  of  social  change  cannot  step  out  of  those 
cycles  and  still  remain  Christian.  A  Christian  ethics  of  social 
change  cannot  contain  any  kind  of  an  absolute  humanism. 
But  it  must  incorporate  in  itself  a  relative  humanism.  The 
ethicist  will  teach  us  to  resist  any  form  of  social  change  which 
might  alienate  "I"  and  "thou"  from  each  other  and  will  there- 
by dehumanize  both.  He  will  help  us  to  promote  any  type  of 
social  change  against  any  form  of  the  law  of  inertia  and  of  so- 
cial resistance  which  may  help  the  "one"  and  the  "other"  to 
liberate  in  each  other  their  full  evolutionary  potential  and 
thereby  humanize  each  other.  The  Christian  ethicist  of  the 
future  will  not  take  it  for  granted  that  man  is  a  simple  exe- 
cutor of  plans  previously  made  by  God.   World  history  is  not 
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yet  written.  The  world  is  not  yet  finished.  He  will  accept  the 
self  understanding  of  postmodern  man,  that  it  is  his  essence 
to  create  himself  freely  in  community  with  the  "others"  by  his 
own  work,  according  to  his  own  work,  according  to  his  own 
projections  and  reflections.  The  Christian  ethicist  will  clearly 
affirm  that  Christian  faith  does  not  entail  the  slightest  aliena- 
tion of  man.  He  will  fight  against  all  forms  of  alienation,  par- 
ticularly the  worst  of  all;  religious  alienation  of  "I"  and 
"thou"  from  each  other.  In  concrete  instances  of  religion 
being  conceived  of  or  used  as  a  brake  on  human  progress 
toward  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  "one"  and  the  "other"  in 
justice,  solidarity,  subsidiarity  and  love,  the  future  Christian 
ethicist  of  social  change  will  be  certain  that  such  religion  is 
not  the  religion  which  inspired  the  whole  literary  riches  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  treason  has  been  committed  against  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  message. 

Material,  Means  and  Course  of  Social  Change 

In  the  framework  of  our  socioethical  model  of  social  change 
we  can  now  turn  from  the  transempirical  categories  of  the  di- 
vine and  human  principle  and  goal  to  the  empirical  categories 
of  the  material,  the  means  and  the  course  of  social  evolution; 
from  the  dimension  of  faith  and  reason  to  that  of  external 
observation  and  scientific  understanding;  from  the  formal 
subject  matter  of  a  philosophy  or  theology  of  revolution,  in- 
cluding an  ethic  of  social  change,  to  that  of  the  social  sciences. 
A  few  final  remarks  may  merely  indicate  the  important  con- 
nections between  the  transempirical  and  intra-empirical  cate- 
gories of  our  model. 

The  realization  of  total  man  in  humanistic  as  well  as  in 
Christian  terms  is  not  possible  without  social  change  and  such 
a  change  again  presupposes  a  material  in  which  it  can  take 
place.  The  human  action  system  with  all  its  subsystems — 
behavioral  organism,  personality  system,  social  organization 
and  culture  system — is  the  general  substratum  or  material 
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in  which  social  change  can  happen.  Indirectly  also  the 
geographical  and  biological  environment  of  the  human 
action  systems  belongs  to  the  material  of  social  change.  Not 
every  geographical  or  biological  motion  is  already  social 
change,  but  every  social  change  is  also  a  motion  in  the 
geographical  and  biological  environment  of  human  action 
systems.  The  human  action  systems  are  open  to  their  cosmic 
environment  through  the  human  organism  and  to  the  trans- 
cendent "Ultimate  Reality"  through  the  religious  system. ^^ 
In  the  human  action  system  as  the  functionalist  sees  it,  man 
appears  in  innumerable  objectifications:  as  organism,  person- 
ality, member  of  family,  worker  in  a  corporation,  citizen  of  a 
state,  member  of  a  religious  community,  carrier  of  and  partici- 
pant in  the  different  aspects  of  culture  (that  is  the  system  of 
ideas,  expressive  symbols,  moral  orientations  and  technology). 
In  all  those  objectifications  man  is  the  material  and  only  too 
often  the  victim  of  social  change.  The  antagonism  between 
Christian  ethics  and  social  efficiency,  which  exists  in  the  pres- 
ent, must  be  cancelled  by  a  future  ethics  of  social  change.  A 
Christian  ethics  is  not  yet  fully  "true"  as  long  as  it  remains 
merely  a  theory.  A  realistic  social  ethics  will  never  speak 
of  man  as  a  person  in  merely  abstract  terms,  that  is,  in 
terms  of  a  "situationless"  being.  Man  is  always  part  of  an 
action  system.  He  must  objectify  himself  at  a  certain  location 
of  a  human  action  system  in  order  to  become  really  free.  In 
this  middleground  of  psychological,  social  and  cultural  struc- 
tures man  is  highly  limited.  There  is  no  real  history  without 
"incarnation"  and  there  is  not  "incarnation"  without  limita- 
tion. A  realistic  ethics  will  not  pretend  that  the  always  limit- 
ing structures  of  present  human  action  systems  are  not  more 
or  less  oppressive  or  that  they  are  adequate  conditions  or  ex- 
pressions of  human  freedom  as  the  unity  of  the  "one"  with  the 
"other,"  and  the  "other"  with  himself.  Only  too  often  is  man 
the  prisoner  of  the  action  system  he  himself  built.  Until  now, 
only  alienated  societies  have  existed  in  the  process  of  social 
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evolution  and  have  as  such  been  studied  by  sociologists.  The 
realistic  Christian  ethicist  will  attack  social  alienation,  de- 
scribed and  analyzed  by  the  sociologist,  by  directing  man  be- 
yond his  rather  narrow  action  system  toward  a  redemptive, 
absolute  future,  which,  on  its  own  initiative,  comes  toward 
man  at  the  heart  of  an  estranged  society  without  ceasing  and 
at  the  same  time  calls  man  out  of  his  estrangement  and  leth- 
argy into  historical  initiative  for  the  realization  of  the  total 
man  in  this  world  and  beyond.  In  an  estranged  human  action 
system  man  has  not  yet  been  freed  to  himself.  The  realistic 
ethicist  will  trust  in  the  "imperfect  perfectibility"  of  man. 
Man  as  the  mere  material  of  social  change  is  not  yet  the  "true" 
man.  The  humanization  process  of  man  consists  in  his  being 
less  and  less  the  mere  material  and  more  and  more  the  respon- 
sible planner,  initiator  and  creator  of  social  change  in  con- 
formity to  the  socioethical  law  of  unity  and  its  principles  of 
justice  and  love. 

The  realistic  ethicist  will  see  man  not  only  as  the  material, 
but  also  as  the  means  of  social  change.  Again,  as  in  the  case 
of  man  as  material,  the  notion  of  man  as  mere  instrument  of 
social  change  contradicts  the  dignity  of  man  as  a  person,  that 
is  as  "self purpose."  But  scientific  as  well  as  Christian  realism 
demands  that  man  is  not  only  to  be  seen  as  what  he  ought  to 
be,  but  first  of  all  as  what  he  empirically  is.  Such  a  realism 
may  be  very  painful.  But  the  social  efficiency  of  a  Christian 
ethics  of  social  change  presupposes  disillusionment  and  disen- 
chantment of  man  as  material  and  instrument  of  social  change, 
whether  this  enlightenment  comes  through  a  critical  sociologi- 
cal analysis  or  through  the  "theology  of  the  cross."  World 
history  is  a  huge  slaughterhouse  and  a  very  extensive  Golgotha. 
Man  makes  himself  or  allows  himself  to  be  made  into  an  in- 
strument of  social  change.  He  is  driven  by  particular  exigen- 
cies, needs,  interests  and  purposes,  seldom  immediately  and 
consciously  by  the  universal  goal  of  autonomy,  freedom,  self- 
determination  or  self-realization.    He  follows  his  passions  for 
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particular  economic  purposes  and  for  particular  positions  of 
political  power.  Nothing  happens  in  the  dimension  of  social 
change  without  man  putting  his  whole  existence  passionately 
into  very  specific  tasks.  Being  motivated  by  very  particular 
interests,  man  nevertheless  always  does  more  than  he  intends. 
A  certain  number  of  marriage  partners  may  for  instance  de- 
cide to  have  no  new  child  next  year,  because  they  need  a  new 
car  or  new  house.  Those  couples  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  consequences  their  decision  mediated  by  the  mechanism 
of  "synergism"  may  have  for  the  labor  market,  the  university 
system  or  the  military  establishment  18  years  later.  Those 
couples  become  through  their  decision  causes  of  effects  they 
never  intend.  The  same  happens  to  the  greatest  agents  of  so- 
cial change.  Caesar  could  not  forsee  all  the  consequences  of 
his  decision  to  cross  the  Rubicon.  He  was  driven  by  very  im- 
mediate political  and  military  considerations  and  passions  and 
certainly  did  not  anticipate  his  own  assassination  in  the  near 
future  in  Rome.  As  far  as  man  is  an  instrument  of  social 
change  his  decisions  and  actions  have  latent  eufunctions  and 
dysfunctions.  They  have  very  often  dialectical  consequences. 
In  his  particular  situations,  passions,  decisions  and  actions 
man  is  an  instrument  of  social  change  exposed  to  the  cunning 
of  nature,  of  society  and  even  of  divine  Reason — if  such  God- 
hypothesis  is  still  acceptable.  The  realistic  ethicist  of  social 
change  must  know  man  not  only  as  a  person,  but  also  as  the 
often  highly  depersonalized  instrument  of  social  dynamics. 

The  realistic  ethicist  must  finally  be  aware  of  where  he 
stands  in  the  course  of  social  evolution.  He  will  respect  the 
element  of  time.  Even  ethical  systems  built  on  the  Bible  alone 
did  not  always  take  seriously  enough  the  concept  of  kairos, 
not  to  mention  the  different  Christian  natural  1-aw  theories. 
Global  social  evolution  moves  from  animality  to  freedom.  But 
the  goal  of  total  man  as  the  totally  free  man  cannot  be  reached 
all  at  once,  but  only  in  stages.  No  social  revolution  can  over- 
come all  social  injustices  at  once.    Only  in  slow  phases  can 
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man,  with  God's  grace,  transform  himself  from  the  mere 
material  and  instrument  of  history  into  the  principle  and  goal 
of  social  change.  Social  change  is  a  continual  negation  of  so- 
cial resistance.  Social  resistance  is  not  only  based  in  "vested 
interests"  of  all  kinds,  from  corporate  interests  to  the  very 
sublime  interests  of  traditional  theological  schools,  but  more 
fundamentally  in  a  biological  "law  of  inertia,"  which  takes 
new  forms  in  every  new  period  of  social  change.  "Blood  and 
Soil"  theories  of  different  versions  are  a  theoretical  expression 
of  this  very  iron  "law  of  inertia"  in  our  transition  period.  The 
political  assassinations  in  the  last  eight  years  of  great  Ameri- 
cans who  wanted  to  initiate  social  change  on  the  basis  of  hu- 
manistic and  Christian  ethics  is  a  practical  expression  of  social 
resistance  and  the  fundamental  "law  of  inertia."  The  realistic 
ethicist  will  in  the  future  attempt  a  synthesis  of  social  and  cul- 
tural continuity  and  discontinuity.  He  will  not  oppose  the 
myth  of  "permanent  revolution"  by  the  myth  of  "eternal 
peace"  or  vice  versa.  He  will  appreciate  the  progress  which 
has  already  been  made  in  the  old  action  system  towards  human 
autonomy  and  self-determination  without  being  hindered 
from  anticipating  a  new  epoch  of  social  evolution  in  which 
further  progress  toward  the  total  man,  who  is  not  any  longer 
a  fragment  of  nature  or  human  action  system,  can  and  must 
be  made.  He  will  not  stand  on  the  ideological  right  and  sacri- 
fice present  and  future  for  the  past.  He  will  not  move  to  the 
extreme  left  and  sacrifice  the  past  and  the  present  to  the 
future.  The  past  stages  of  social  evolution  must  never  only 
be  negated,  but  also  preserved  and  elevated  to  a  new  and 
higher  level  of  humanity.  The  profile  of  social  change  is  not 
merely  cyclical  or  merely  unilinear,  but  has  rather  the  shape 
of  a  spiral,  allowing  for  deep  and  tragic  regressions  in  the 
otherwise  progressive  movement  of  global  social  change.  The 
ethicist  will  never  stand  on  the  side  of  restoration,  which  al- 
ways blocks  the  progress  of  freedom  in  the  name  of  freedom. 
Fascism  may  be  introduced  into  a  country  in  the  name  of  anti- 
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fascism.  The  realistic  Christian  ethicist  will  never  agitate  for 
revolutionary  change  until  the  last  possibility  to  break  social 
resistance  by  reform  is  exhausted.  In  case  all  reform  attempts 
have  failed,  he  will  not  use  the  "theology  of  the  cross"  in  order 
to  keep  the  oppresed  in  their  place,  but  will  encourage  them 
to  end  their  oppression  by  force,  since  the  history  of  freedom 
must  continue.  If  the  social  resistance  is  insurmountable  at 
that  moment  in  the  course  of  social  evolution,  then  a  "theol- 
ogy of  the  cross"  will  strengthen  the  oppressed  or  colonized  to 
endure  the  injustices  a  little  while  longer  without  their  hopes 
and  anticipations  being  strangled.  A  "theology  of  the  cross" 
builds  hope  not  only — like  the  Marxist  theory  of  social  change 
— on  the  "not  yet"  of  the  emancipation  of  man  toward  him- 
self, but  even  on  the  encounter  within  the  abyss  of  the  noth- 
ingness of  the  "too  late,"  out  of  which  the  divine  "Lord  of 
history"  can  still  create  the  "New  Heaven  and  the  New 
Earth."  Particularly  during  transition  periods  like  our  own 
the  "theology  of  the  cross"  must  help  the  wanderers  between 
two  ages  to  go  even  through  the  hell  of  nothingness  and  mean- 
inglessness.  It  is  much  more  realistic  than  the  realism  of  our 
social  scientists  who  have  for  too  long  preferred  to  devote 
themselves  to  social  statics  and  did  their  best  to  repress  the 
power  of  negation  and  the  terror  of  history  always  at  work  in 
the  dynamics  of  all  human  action  systems.  The  fundamental 
category  of  a  future  Christian  social  ethics  of  social  change  will 
be  the  principle  of  "hope  against  all  hope"  (St.  Paul).  In  hope 
man  anticipates  the  next  stage  in  the  process  of  the  elevation 
of  man  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  his  self  realization  as 
total  man  in  the  dimension  of  history  and  beyond. 

NOTES 

^Don  Martindale,  "The  Formation  and  Destruction  of  Communities,"  in  G.  K. 
Zollschan  and  W.  Hirsch  (eds.),  Explorations  in  Social  Change  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1964)  pp.  61-62;  Martindale,  Don,  "Introduction,"  Ibid.,  pp.  xxiii-xiv; 
Talcott  Parsons,  Societies  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1966), 
pp.  5-16;  20-24;  26-29. 

^See  Karl  Bihlmeyer,  Kirchengeschichte  (Paderborn;  Verlag  Ferdinand  Schoningh, 
1956),  Tail  I.  #3,  7. 
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New  Atlas  of  the  Bible,  by  Jan  H.  Negenman,  ed.  by  H.  H. 
Rowley,  translated  by  Hubert  Hoskins  and  Richard  Beckley. 
Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1969.   Pp.  208.   |19.95. 

The  author,  a  Dutch  priest,  has  attempted  to  place  the  Bible  in  the  con- 
text of  human  civilization,  and  specifically  to  write  a  history  of  Israel  and  the 
surrounding  nations  as  background  for  a  presentation  of  the  growth  of  the 
traditions  which  have  crystalized  as  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Three 
preliminary  chapters  precede  this  task;  an  introduction  to  the  texts  of  the 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  and  early  printed  editions 
of  the  Bible,  an  account  of  the  birth  of  civilization  in  terms  of  the  art  of 
recorded  communication  and  the  development  of  written  languages,  and  a 
summary  of  Israel's  precursors  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  the  Hittites,  and 
Canaan.  There  follow  nine  chapters  on  the  growth  of  the  Bible:  five  on  the 
O.T.,  one  on  the  transitional  period,  and  three  on  the  N.T.  An  epilogue  by 
the  Dominican  scholar  L.  H.  Grollenberg,  himself  the  author  of  an  earlier 
and,  in  this  reviewer's  opinion,  more  successful  Bible  Atlas,  summarizes  the 
enduring  themes  which  bind  together  the  long  history  of  God's  relationship 
with  his  people. 

Many  photographs  in  color  (54)  and  monochrome  (104),  charts  of  historical 
events  and  periods,  drawings  of  battles,  cities  and  buildings,  together  with 
maps  in  seven  colors  combine  to  give  a  lavish  impression.  Unfortunately,  the 
work  is  not  really  useful  as  an  atlas,  since  the  colors  are  often  indistinguish- 
able, the  maps  are  inaccurate  (cf.  the  review  by  the  distinguished  biblical 
geographer  Denis  Baly  in  JBL  LXXXIX  [1970},  84  &  86),  and  the  text 
wanders  from  the  main  theme  with  distracting  details.  The  book  can  hardly 
be  said  to  compete  with  the  Aharoni  and  Avi-Yonah  Macmillan  Bible  Atlas 
(1968,  five  dollars  less),  which  gives  a  far  more  detailed  and  apposite  guide 
to  the  biblical  history. 

Jared  Judd  Jackson 


The  Old   Testament  and   Theology,  by   G.   Ernest  Wright. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1969.    Pp.  190.   $6.00. 

Professor  Wright's  communicative  style  of  writing  has  not  declined  over 
the  years,  nor  has  his  flair  for  getting  quickly  to  the  heart  of  knotty  theologi- 
cal and  biblical  problems.  I  had  read  this  book  before  being  asked  to  do  this 
review,  and  I  found  a  second  reading  to  be  as  stimulating  as  the  first.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  book  addresses  itself  to  problems 
of  thought  and  theology  which  compel  interest  and  attention.   And  Wright's 
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discussion  of  them  has  the  peculiar  kind  of  twist  that  comes  from  a  person 
who  has  combined  two  different  fields  of  study  during  his  life,  the  archeolo- 
gist  historian  and  the  biblical  theologian. 

This  book  is  in  many  ways  a  theological  autobiography.  It  says  a  lot  about 
the  author's  own  development  over  the  years,  the  lines  he  pursued  in  an 
earlier  part  of  his  career  and  still  follows,  the  new  directions  on  which  he 
has  struck  out,  and  his  own  continued  Auseinandersetzung  with  various 
theological  and  churchly  movements  through  the  years.  If  the  earlier  Wright 
was  the  theologian  of  the  "God  who  acts,"  building  his  theological  construc- 
tion on  Israel's  confessional  recital  about  history,  the  later  Wright  is  no  less 
a  theologian  about  God,  even  though  he  has  assimilated  new  elements  into 
his  historical  thinking  and  says  little  in  this  book  about  Heilsgeschichte. 
Nevertheless,  if  there  is  an  overall  theological  problem  with  which  the  book 
wrestles,  it  is  the  problem  of  God.  That  is  finally  why  the  Old  Testament  is 
important  for  theology,  and  it  is  also  the  point  at  which  Wright  feels  himself 
at  odds  with  certain  theological  movements  of  the  last  two  or  three  decades, 
from  Barth  and  Bultmann  to  the  "Death  of  God."  Although  radically  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  all  such  theologies  have  agreed  on  one  point,  that  dis- 
cussion could  profitably  be  initiated  around  the  second  person.  For  Wright 
such  Christomonist  tendencies  have  produced  in  large  part  the  present  crises 
in  theology,  and  any  hope  for  recovery  must  somehow  move  through  a  re- 
discovery of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  God  of  Israel. 

It  is  just  here  that  some  fresh  elements  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  author's  thinking.  Wright  has  obviously  been  working  hard  in  his  own 
theological  reflection  on  how  to  state  the  reality  and  presence  of  God,  and 
he  has  shifted  his  way  of  doing  this  from  some  of  his  earlier  works.  Earlier 
discussions  of  the  God  who  impinges  upon  our  history  tended  to  place 
emphasis  on  the  transcendence  of  God,  even  though  Wright  has  always  been 
concerned  about  the  God  who  is  "with  us."  But  in  this  work  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  interest  in  the  problem  of  immanence,  which  may  be  the  most 
serious  theological  problem  of  a  post-death-of-God  theology.  Understandably 
this  has  led  Wright  to  examine  the  works  of  certain  theologians  who,  even 
through  all  the  recent  storms,  have  persisted  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
God,  the  process  theologians.  Not  that  Wright  has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
latter  theology.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  discussion  with  this  "school"  of 
theologians  is  carried  on  at  pertinent  places  in  his  book   (pp.  93-4,  146). 

Probably  the  most  immediately  noticeable  feature  of  this  book  is  its  en- 
gagement with  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues.  The  range  of  what  is  covered  is 
often  impressive,  embracing  such  diverse  contexts  of  discussion  as  the  biologi- 
cal and  anthropological  sciences  in  the  chapter  on  "God  the  Creator"  to  the 
function  of  symbolism  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Language,  Symbol,  and  Faith." 
Naturally  there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  much  the  mind  of  one  person  can  com- 
prehend the  depth  of  the  various  problems  with  which  theology  must  be 
concerned,  and  without  a  doubt  there  will  be  readers  who  will  have  worked 
more  exhaustively  in  many  of  the  areas  to  which  Wright  relates  his  discussion. 
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However,  his  own  comprehensive  knowledge  in  a  number  of  fields  easily 
defends  him  from  the  charge  of  popularizing.  On  the  whole  he  deserves 
applause  for  trying  to  carry  out  the  implications  of  biblical  study  for  faith 
today,  and  in  terms  of  social,  political,  and  philosophical  problems  faced  by 
the  modern  person. 

We  badly  need  biblical  theologians  who  will  undertake  just  this  kind  of 
reflection  and  publication  at  this  particular  time.  The  days  in  which  bibli- 
cal studies  had  a  dazzling  effect  of  their  own  seem  to  have  passed,  and  many 
of  us  teaching  courses  in  this  area  in  colleges  and  universities  find  ourselves 
with  the  responsibility  of  doing  both  a  careful  job  of  biblical  study  in  its 
own  right  as  well  as  attempting  to  join  this  material  with  contemporary 
concerns.  Either  we  undertake  this  latter  effort  with  a  certain  boldness  or 
we  seem  to  face  the  sorrowful  prospect  of  irrelevance.  This  is  why  I  find  a 
book  like  this  one  so  helpful,  in  that  it  represents  an  effort  by  a  highly  re- 
spected biblical  scholar  of  our  own  time  which  attempts  to  meet  this  kind  of 
demand.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  author,  who  earlier  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  recovery  of  the  Old  Testament  in  American  seminaries, 
colleges,  and  churches,  should  now  be  providing  readers  with  a  program  of 
his  own  as  to  how  he  would  build  some  bridges  between  biblical  study  and 
contemporary  issues  of  thought  and  society. 

Wright  goes  at  that  task,  though,  with  a  still  vibrant  conviction  about  what 
the  Old  Testament  can  contribute  to  it.  He  does  not  share  the  drift  away 
from  a  biblical  matrix  in  theology.  In  this  way  he  goes  against  the  grain 
of  some  of  the  fads  of  recent  theologizing.  He  cites  the  lack  of  attention 
to  the  Old  Testament  for  having  given  birth  to  some  of  the  present  crises  of 
theology.  For  what  the  Old  Testament  presents  so  dramatically  is  a  varie- 
gated imagery  by  which  this  world  in  its  social,  political,  and  historical 
aspects  is  viewed  under  God  as  Lord  and  Creator. 

The  word  "imagery"  was  used  in  the  previous  sentence.  It  is  an  important 
working  term  for  Wright  in  this  book.  What  he  means  by  it  is  best  described 
in  his  sixth  chapter  on  language,  symbol,  and  faith.  Here  he  accepts  Kenneth 
Boulding's  description  of  "image"  as  the  knowledge-organism  possessed  by 
every  individual,  to  which  he  may  integrate  or  from  which  he  may  exclude 
further  information  and  knowledge.  Symbolic  language  functions  creatively 
in  transmitting  content  into  our  image-system,  and  here  Wright  leans  heavily 
on  Tillich  for  the  latter's  development  of  the  role  of  symbol  in  faith. 

For  Wright  the  importance  of  the  Old  Testament  for  theology  is  in  its 
image-creating  potential,  in  what  it  is  able  to  project  about  reality.  The 
value  of  immersing  oneself  in  the  life  and  thought  of  ancient  Israel  is  to 
be  found  in  what  it  offers  us  in  our  own  vital  roles  and  creative  actions  in 
history.  For  Wright  the  Old  Testament  finally  is  of  worth  to  us  because  it 
can  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  life  and  reality  in  our  own  time. 
How  does  Wright  work  out  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
contemporary  theology  and  life? 

We  have  already  noted   that  the  problem  of  God  is  in   the  forefront  of 
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Wright's  concern.  The  heart  of  his  book,  then,  is  found  in  the  three  middle 
chapters  in  which  he  utilizes  several  aspects  of  the  God  known  from  the  Old 
Testament  for  his  discussion— God  the  Creator,  God  the  Lord,  and  God  the 
Warrior.  The  first  of  these  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
theme  of  creation  among  those  who  used  it  in  special  ways,  especially  the 
royal  theologians  of  Jerusalem  during  the  monarchy.  The  impact  of  this 
theme  on  the  view  of  reality  finally  is  that  history  has  within  it  a  power  which 
is  experienced  as  both  judgment  and  redemption.  This  means,  too,  that  his- 
torical existence  is  loaded  with  both  destructive  and  creative  potentiality, 
a  line  of  reflection  followed  up  closely  by  certain  process  theologians  (p.  95). 
As  for  God  the  Lord,  the  considerable  work  on  covenant  done  by  Old  Testa- 
ment scholars  in  recent  years  is  appraised  for  what  it  might  contribute  to 
theology  today.  The  idea  of  the  divine  suzerain  offers  an  imagery  by  which 
reality  is  experienced  as  cosmic  government.  Thus,  far  from  being  a  self- 
contained  sphere,  the  political  is  brought  under  the  Lordship  of  God.  One  is 
reminded  in  this  chapter  of  Martin  Buber's  term  "theopolitical"  in  describ- 
ing this  kind  of  understanding  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  Wright  such 
concepts  lead  on  to  helpful  discussions  of  such  problems  as  those  of  power, 
government,  and  authority. 

If  there  is  any  section  of  these  three  middle  chapters  which  poses  difficulties, 
it  is  the  treatment  of  the  image  of  God  the  Warrior  and  its  implications. 
This  is  not  because  this  chapter  fails  to  present  some  highly  stimulating 
material,  for  that  is  certainly  there  in  Wright's  discussion  of  theological  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  record  of  Israel's  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  ancient  insti- 
tution of  holy  war.  The  problems  arise,  as  they  inevitably  do  in  any  discus- 
sion of  this  material,  as  to  what  value  they  may  have  for  us  today.  Wright 
enters  boldly  into  theological  issues  suggested  by  these  motifs.  He  discusses 
the  tension  between  love  and  force,  the  role  of  violence,  and  ultimately  the 
continuing  problem  of  war.  Like  Wright  I  am  not  an  offspring  of  a  religious 
pacifist  tradition.  In  fact,  my  background  in  Lutheranism  has  trained  me  to 
accept  more  readily  than  to  reject  the  inevitability  of  war  in  human  society. 
However,  in  long  hours  of  conversation  with  young  men  who  have  sought 
whatever  counsel  I  could  offer  them  on  conscientious  objection,  I  have  been 
led  to  a  deeper  respect  for  this  tradition.  This  chapter  does  not  leave  me 
satisfied  as  to  where  it  comes  out,  and  in  Wright's  description  of  his  conver- 
sations with  a  pacifist  theologian-friend  (pp.  148-9)  I  am  left  with  the  nagging 
feeling  that  perhaps  his  friend  may  have  been  more  on  mark,  at  least  given 
the  kind  of  world  we  now  live  in.  What  role  can  there  be  for  God  the 
Warrior  in  a  world  which  is  now  always  but  a  few  minutes  away  from  ghastly 
destruction  and  death?  Is  war  at  all  conceivable  as  we  move  on  into  the 
future,  or  has  it  become,  as  Kenneth  Boulding  has  written  elsewhere,  an  obso- 
lete institution  (The  Meaning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  p.  76)?  Discussion 
of  these  issues  has  not  yet  brought  us  clear  answers,  and  one  can  well  sympa- 
thize with  some  of  the  agony  and  ambiguity  that  went  into  the  writing  of 
this  chapter. 
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There  are  other  valuable  reflections  in  this  volume.  Old  Testament  theo- 
logians will  enjoy  narrowing  their  interest  to  see  just  where  Wright  places 
himself  at  present  in  regard  to  the  various  currents  of  recent  Old  Testament 
theology.  Naturally  he  sees  continuing  validity  in  the  work  of  von  Rad  with 
whom  he  has  some  affinity  in  his  own  work  in  the  past.  His  capacity  for 
assimilating  some  of  the  contributions  of  traditio-historical  research  is  note- 
worthy, just  as  his  critique  of  this  approach  at  some  points  is  helpful.  He 
is  able  to  recognize  more  of  the  subjective  in  historical  interpretation  than 
some  others  who  have  passed  through  the  tutelage  of  the  Albright  school. 
His  last  chapter  on  the  canon  acknowledges  the  presence  of  selectivity  and 
subjectivity  as  a  reality,  and  even  a  principle,  in  theologizing  built  on  the 
biblical  documents.  If  there  is  a  discernible  turn  in  Wright's  own  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  it  seems  to  be  in  a  direction  reminiscent  of  Eichrodt's 
earlier  work,  with  an  interest  in  the  greater  scope  of  Israel's  life  and  experi- 
ence rather  than  on  a  restricted  treatment  of  her  kerygma. 

Occasionally  a  judgment  is  made  which  may  bring  vociferous  reaction  from 
some  readers.  The  statement  on  p.  20  that  German  pietism  furnished  the 
words  or  texts  for  Bach's  cantatas  and  the  Mass  in  B  Minor  would  not  be 
happily  received  by  music  colleagues  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  For  the 
cantatas  this  may  be  the  case,  especially  where  they  are  not  simply  built  on 
biblical  texts.    But  the  Mass  is  certainly  a  difiierent  matter. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  should  be  read  with  gratitude  by  those  who  have 
found  in  G.  Ernest  Wright  a  stimulating  teacher  and  a  scholar,  and  a  chal- 
lenging biblical  theologian  and  historian. 

Walter  E.  Rast 


Proverbs:  A  New  Approach,  by  William  McKane.  "The  Old 
Testament  Library."  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press, 
1970.   Pp.  670,  $12.50. 

A  massive  contribution  to  the  Old  Testament  Library  series  appeared  in 
1970;  a  study  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  which  is  both  more  and  less  than  the 
usual  commentary.  It  dispenses,  for  example,  with  much  of  the  material 
which  usually  appears  in  a  commentary's  introduction  in  favor  of  concen- 
tration on  a  few  points:  the  identification  of  the  genre  "Instruction,"  the 
definition  of  "Proverb,"  the  meaning  of  mdshdl  and  the  contribution  of  the 
LXX  text  to  the  study  of  Proverbs.  But  where  the  usual  commentary  would 
provide  a  brief  discussion  of  international  wisdom  as  introductory  material, 
this  volume  offers  instead  a  major  section,  158  pages,  which  amounts  to  a 
rather  detailed  commentary  on  the  texts  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia  which 
belong  to  the  genres  Instruction  and  Proverb.  Finally,  more  than  400  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  translation  of  and  commentary  on  the  book  of  Proverbs. 
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It  is  arranged  under  three  headings:   Instruction,  Sentence  Literature,   and 
Poems  and  Numerical  Sayings. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Wisdom  literature.  The  mass  of  evidence  which  is  displayed  serves  to 
convince  the  patient  reader  of  the  validity  of  McKane's  theory  that  materials 
such  as  those  in  Prov.  1-9  have  not  been  built  up  from  a  single,  basic  Wisdom 
genre,  the  "one-limbed,  single-verse  saying,"  but  are  made  of  a  separate, 
clearly  definable  genre  which  he  calls  Instruction.  Its  characteristic  feature 
is  the  imperative  sentence,  and  in  addition  it  makes  extensive  use  of  motive 
and  final  clauses,  while  the  statement— of  which  proverbs  are  made— is  con- 
spicuously absent. 

A  further  distinction  among  types  of  Wisdom  literature  of  which  one  may 
be  convinced  by  the  multitude  of  examples  given  is  that  between  a  wisdom 
sentence    (non-figurative,  univalent)  and  a  true  proverb    (figurative,  open  to 
application  to  a  variety  of  situations).    More  debatable,  perhaps,  is  the  third 
major  thesis  of  the  book;   the  classification  of  Old  Testament  wisdom  sen- 
tences into  three  types,  with  some  conclusions  about  chronology:   Class  A 
Old  wisdom,  to  educate  the  individual  for  a  successful  and  harmonious  life 
Class   B:    Community    centered;    describing   effects    of   anti-social    behavior 
Class  C:  A  reinterpretation  of  Class  A  material  in  terms  of  Yahwistic  piety. 
This  broaches  the  old  question  of  whether  there  were  two  types  of  wisdom 
in   Israel,   secular  and   pious,   and   whether,    if  so,    they   were   held   by   two 
distinct  groups.    McKane's  conclusion  is  that  the  two  types  should  be  kept 
separate,  and  that  the  distance  is  a  chronological  one,  so  that  his  classifica- 
tion contributes  to  the  history  of  Israelite  wisdom. 

These  three  theses  provide  the  structure  and  distinctive  approach  of  the 
commentary,  and  they  do  give  it  a  value  surpassing  the  kind  of  philological 
exegetical  material  which  can  be  (and  is)  provided  for  each  proverb  in  the 
Old  Testament  book.  It  will  be  a  valuable  reference  for  the  detailed  exegesis 
of  each  verse  of  Proverbs,  but  it  may  have  a  greater  significance  for  its  in- 
sights into  the  literary  types  which  appear  there  and  their  place  in  the  life 
of  Israel  and  the  other  cultures  of  the  ancient  Near  East. 

Donald  E.  Gowan 


The  Biblical  Concept  of  Peace:  Shalom,  by  Douglas  J.  Harris. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Baker  Book  House,  1970.  Pp.  79. 
11.95  (paper). 

The  author  tells  us  that  this  was  to  be  an  Edinburg  dissertation,  but  does 
not  tell  of  its  ever  being  accepted.  The  present  pb.  reads  like  a  somewhat 
popularized  version  of  a  dissertation,  accessible  to  the  Greekless  and  Hebrew- 
less  and  framed  by  some  reflections,  personal  or  homiletic  in  nature,  on 
war  and  peace  in  the  modern  world. 
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The  bulk  of  the  book  resembles  an  expanded  Kittel  article  (although  at 
some  points  it  tells  us  less  than  Kittel),  and  is  prone  to  the  ills  that  word 
study  is  heir  to.  While  the  bulk  of  the  main  points  could  be  found  in  TWNT 
or  in  Pedersen,  the  author  has  searched  the  (Greek  and  Hebrew)  scriptures 
for  evidence,  which  he  presents.  Here,  I  think,  the  book  makes  a  contribu- 
tion. A  useful  appendix  gives  all  of  the  many  OT  and  NT  occurrences  of 
shalom  and  eirene  with  a  simple  indication  of  the  meaning  of  each  case.  The 
bibliography  is  useful,  although  the  latest  title  is  dated  1962  and  there  are 
some  confusions,  including  unexplained  abbreviations  (B  F  Th=  Beitrdge 
zur  Forderung  christlicher  Theologie  and  N  Ph  U  =  Neue  philologische 
Untersuchungen)  and  the  insertion  of  a  list  of  "pamphlets  on  peace"  which 
looks  like,  but  is  not,  the  end  of  the  bibliography  proper.  One  possible 
stimulus  to  further  discussion:  the  author,  clearly  uncomfortable  with  von 
Rad's  denial  that  shalom  ever  means  "peace  of  mind,"  has  searched  for  con- 
trary evidence  and  come  up  with  a  few  passages  that  might  refer  to  a  psy- 
chical state. 

The  personal  reflections,  in  the  preface  and  the  final  chapter,  manage  to 
touch  a  lot  of  bases.  Failing  to  mention  Southeast  Asia  in  any  way  (Was  this 
book  really  finished  ten  years  ago?),  the  author  is  moved  by  the  Bomb  to  set 
aside  the  just  wars  of  the  past  and,  recognizing  in  our  times  a  secular  pacifism 
based  on  prudence,  to  enlist  for  it  some  spiritual  energy  from  the  church. 
Out  of  his  Biblical  studies  he  says  to  this  situation  that  the  peace  we  work 
for  is,  after  all,  a  gift  of  God  (true),  and  that  that  peace  which  is  also  called 
salvation  can  be  here  now,  in  the  midst  of  sufi:ering  and  struggle  ("in  the 
midst  of  tension")  and  that  we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  the  eschaton  in  order 
to  take  "practical  measures  for  encouraging  peace  among  men."  The  silence 
about  Vietnam  hurts  badly,  but,  still,  we  have  heard  a  good  word  from 
Liberty,  Missouri. 

Archibald  M.  Woodruff  III 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  Willi  Marxsen, 
Translated  by  Margaret  Kohl.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press, 
1970.  Pp.  188.  $2.95. 

Which  do  you  prefer?  A  view  of  the  resurrection  in  quite  physical  and 
material  terms?  Then  faith  becomes  a  counsel  of  wisdom,  says  Willi  Marxsen: 
a  person  who  had  touched  Jesus  and  seen  him  eat  food  would  only  be  stupid 
if  he  did  not  believe.  Or  do  you  prefer  a  view  of  the  resurrection  in  which 
Jesus  is  alive  and  present  in  the  proclamation/ker^'gma?  Then  faith  becomes 
venture,  willingness  to  take  risk,  even  though  evidence  of  the  resurrection 
as  a  historical  event  is  lacking.  Marxsen  favors  the  latter  view,  and  for 
his  trouble  he  has  been  accused  of  being  unfit  to  serve  on  the  examining 
commission  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Westphalia  because  of  his  allegedly 
heretical  views. 
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In  fairness  to  Marxsen,  who  delivered  these  general  lectures  in  1967/68 
at  the  University  of  Miinster,  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  only  exercising  the 
caution  appropriate  to  a  historian  in  determining  what  we  can  know  about 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  A  person  can  affirm  that  Jesus  is  alive, 
when  in  the  preaching  of  the  word  he  is  confronted  by  the  demands  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship  and  is  invited  to  embark  on  the  venture  of  faith.  "Jesus  is 
risen  in  that  his  offer  meets  us  today  and  in  that,  if  we  accept  it,  he  gives 
us  this  new  life"  (p.  184).  But  the  miraculous  birth  of  faith  in  the  individual 
today  does  not  entitle  him  to  make  a  historical  judgment  that  God  raised 
Jesus  from  the  dead.  Properly  understood,  not  even  the  New  Testament  texts 
warrant  such  a  conclusion.  The  idea  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  a 
mode  of  thought  known  already  in  the  Persian  and  Jewish  religions  and  is 
by  no  means  a  distinctively  Christian  category.  The  declaration  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  is  only  an  interpretation  made  by  a  Peter  or  a  Paul  on  the 
basis  of  the  appearances  which  they  report.  (The  exaltation  motif  is  another 
way  of  externalizing  the  conviction  that  Jesus  is  alive  and  his  cause  con- 
tinues: Phil.  2:5-11  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.) 

But,  continues  the  argument  of  Marxsen,  though  there  are  various  reports 
of  appearances,  no  one  witnessed  the  raising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  (only 
later  does  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  seek  to  remedy  this  deficiency.) 
Whether  we  refer  to  earlier  or  later  forms  of  resurrection  traditions  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  have  only  reports  of  those  who  have  seen  Jesus  alive 
after  Good  Friday.  Regrettably,  we  have  no  first-hand  report  from  Peter, 
whose  faith  was  constitutive  for  the  early  church.  Although  we  have  a  first- 
hand report  from  Paul,  his  experience  evidently  was  that  of  a  revelation  or 
disclosure  (Gal.  l:15f.),  not  a  "seeing";  he  came  to  understand  or  perceive 
the  true  significance  of  Jesus  as  God's  son.  Elsewhere  Paul  accommodated 
his  language  for  expressing  this  new  understanding  to  the  more  traditional 
"seeing"  form  in  order  to  defend  the  legitimacy  of  his  apostolic  mission 
(I  Cor.  9:1;  15:8).  What  the  historian  therefore  can  say  is  that  the  early 
church  was  moved  by  the  post-Good  Friday  appearances  to  continue  the 
cause  of  the  earthly  Jesus. 

One  might  take  exception  to  a  few  points  where  Marxsen  is  excessively 
cautious.  Why  not  let  I  Cor.  15:12-20  stand  as  evidence  that  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles  claimed  to  be  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead?  Why  not  permit  the  concept  of  the  "spiri- 
tual body"  in  I  Cor.  15:35  50  to  make  its  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  mode  of  Jesus'  resurrection?  Why  not  take  into  account  the  possibility 
that  the  Galatians  had  previously  heard  Paul  speak  (in  terms  of  the  tradition 
in  I  Cor.  15:3-8)  of  "seeing"  Jesus,  and  hence  that  for  Paul  the  category 
of  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  was  no  more  fundamental  than  that  of 
"seeing"? 

Yet,  in  the  main,  Marxsen's  is  a  view  with  which  we  shall  have  to  reckon. 
Along  with  the  present  volume  I  recommend  careful  reading  of  The  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Message  of  the  Resurrection  for  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  ed.  C.F.D. 
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Moule,  "Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,"  Second  Series,  No.  8,  London:  SCM 
Press,  1968.  It  contains  not  only  the  earlier  essay  of  Marxsen  which  oc- 
casioned the  heresy  charges,  but  also  essays  by  Wilckens,  Delling  and  Geyer 
which  give  a  better  view  of  Marxsen's  place  in  contemporary  discussion  of 
this  question  on  the  continent. 

The  view  of  Barth  would  differ  from  Marxsen's  in  insisting  that  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  an  objective  event  of  history:  not  something  that 
happens  within  our  consciousness,  but  something  outside  us,  extra  nos. 
Surprisingly,  and  perhaps  not  consistently,  Marxsen  rejects  the  subjective 
vision  hypothesis  of  the  resurrection  and  also  insists  on  the  extra  nos:  "Paul 
wants  to  say  .  .  .  that  he  has  received  some  external  impact  and  that  this 
impact  came  from  God"  (p.  106).  Nevertheless,  in  relativizing  the  resurrec- 
tion as  one  possible  interpretation  among  others,  Marxsen  is  unwilling  to 
affirm  the  resurrection  as  an  objective  event.  Hence  the  question  arises 
whether  preaching  can  bear  the  weight  Marxsen  places  on  it,  as  the  point  at 
which  the  miracle  of  faith  happens,  unless  it  is  a  proclamation  of  events 
that  happened. 


Was  Jesus  Married?  by  William  E.  Phipps,  New  York:  Harper 
&Row,  1970.  Pp.  196.  $5.95. 

This  book  would  have  been  more  successful  had  its  subtitle,  "The  Dis- 
tortion of  Sexuality  in  the  Christian  Tradition,"  been  used  as  the  title.  There 
has  been  distortion  of  sexuality  in  the  Christian  tradition,  as  Chapters  IV, 
VI,  VII  and  VIII  amply  demonstrate.  Chapter  II,  on  sexual  attitudes  in 
ancient  Judaism,  is  generally  sound  enough.  The  discussion  here  does  not, 
however,  take  sufficient  account  of  the  extent  to  which  Hellenism  may  have 
permeated  Palestinian  society  of  the  first  century,  nor  does  it  make  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  in  determining  the  character  of  first  century  Judaism, 
which  was  more  diverse  than,  and  possibly  different  in  substance  from, 
Tannaitic  Judaism. 

But  problems  mount  in  Chapter  III  ("The  Sexuality  of  Jesus")  as  Pro- 
fessor Phipps  argues  his  principal  thesis,  that  Jesus  was  married.  Here  he 
seeks  to  establish  the  credentials  of  the  argument  from  silence,  to  which 
ultimately  he  has  to  resort.  He  draws  a  parallel  with  the  widespread  accept- 
ance of  the  view,  not  specifically  confirmed  by  the  gospels,  that  Jesus  received 
some  kind  of  elementary  schooling.  However,  these  two  cases  are  not  the 
same:  the  gospels  report  that  he  knew  and  read  the  scriptures,  but  do  not 
give  any  information  (e.g.,  references  to  his  children,  or  to  his  own  house- 
hold, or  to  the  honoring  of  his  "widow"  in  the  early  church)  that  would 
enable  us  to  draw  an  inference  concerning  his  martial  status. 

The  strongest  point  made  by  Phipps  is  his  appeal  to  the  custom  of  the 
day  whereby  the  father  of  the  family  would  have  arranged  a  marriage  for  his 
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son  (and  if  Jesus  was  obedient  to  his  parents,  as  Luke  2:51  reports,  would 
Jesus  not  have  submitted  to  this  arrangement?)  Nevertheless,  even  if  we 
assume  that  "Luke"  had  access  to  authentic  traditions  as  the  basis  for 
2:41-52,  this  very  passage  shows  the  independence  of  Jesus  from  his  parents 
before  the  age  when  a  Jewish  boy  would  normally  have  been  betrothed. 
Indeed,  if  there  is  anything  we  do  know  about  Jesus  it  was  his  notoriously 
independent  attitude  toward  the  Jewish  law:  Matthew  5:21-48;  Mark  7:14-23. 

(Phipps  unwittingly  employs  the  latter  passage  as  evidence  that  Jesus  fol- 
lowed "the  usual  marital  diet,"  p.  69,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  shows 
Jesus'  nonconformity  to  prevailing  legal  requirements.) 

The  author's  claim  that  Paul  was  married  (Chapter  V)  fares  no  better. 
It  is  now  more  doubtful   than  it  once  was   that   Paul  was   a   trained  rabbi 

(cf.  John  Knox,  Chapters  in  a  Life  of  Paul,  p.  35,  E.  Haenchen,  Die 
Apostelgeschichte^^,  on  Acts  22:3,)  and  hence  was  required  by  Jewish  law  to 
be  married.  And  it  is  unconvincing  to  argue  that  agamos  in  I  Cor.  7:8  means 
"de-married"  (i.e.,  separated  or  a  widower.)  Agamos  means  "unmarried," 
and  the  context  must  determine  whether  the  person  has  been  married  before 

(as  in  7:11,  and  probably  7:34).  In  other  instances  it  must  be  left  open 
whether  the  person  has  been  previously  married  (7:8,  32).  In  any  case, 
Professor  Phipps  is  essentially  correct  in  characterizing  Paul's  views  on  sex 
and  marriage  as  positive  (even  though  a  consideration  of  I  Cor.  7:7  might 
have  produced  a  more  balanced  assessment). 

One  may  distinguish  between  the  proposition  that  Jesus  could  have  been 
married,  and  the  proposition  that  Jesus  loas  married.  The  nature  of  the 
evidence  entitles  us  to  support  the  one,  but  to  defer  decision  on  the  other. 
We  have  difficulty  enough  confirming  the  historicity  of  major  events  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  which  the  gospels  do  describe  without  trying  to  prove  a  hypo- 
thesis for  which  the  gospels  provide  no  confirmatory  evidence. 

J.  Peter  Bercovitz 

The  Cambridge  Platonists,  edited  by  C.  A.  Patrides.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press.   Pp.  343.   $8.50. 

In  quick  succession  two  volumes  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  have  appeared.  In  1968  Gerald  Cragg's  fine  contribu- 
tion to  A  Library  of  Protestant  Thought  provided  an  excellent  introduction 
for  the  general  reader,  followed  by  extracts  from  representative  writers  under 
a  series  of  classifications  such  as  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  On  Political 
Sovereignty.  Now  C.  A.  Patrides'  volume  has  appeared  in  the  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  Library  which  is  making  available  to  the  student  representative  writings 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods.  Again  there  is  an  excellent  intro- 
duction of  a  slightly  more  technical  kind  and  this  is  followed  by  sermons  and 
learned  writings  drawn  from  the  works  of  Whichcote,  John  Smith,  Henry 
More  and  Cudworth. 
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Patrides'  introduction  throws  light  on  the  Platonic  tradition  which  the 
Cambridge  men  inherited  and  on  the  particular  contribution  which  they 
made  to  the  conflicts  and  controversies  of  the  17th  century  through  their 
emphasis  on  reason  and  virtue.  Accompanying  the  chosen  texts  there  are 
valuable  notes  and  references  and  indeed  the  apparatus  of  scholarship  is  of 
the  highest  order.  Cragg  and  Patrides  have  complemented  one  another  in 
making  available  the  most  important  writings  of  a  very  significant  group  of 
men  and  in  helping  the  serious  student  to  understand  their  place  and  in- 
fluence in  the  history  of  Christian  thought. 


History  and  Existential  Theology,  by  Norman  J.  Young.  Phil- 
adelphia:  Westminster  Press,   1969.    Pp.  174.    $5.95. 

In  spite  of  the  claim  by  some  that  we  are  now  in  the  post-Bultmannian 
period  commentaries  on  and  criticism  of  his  works  continue  to  be  written. 
Norman  J.  Young  concentrates  on  the  role  of  history  in  Bultmann's  thought 
and  tries  to  show  how  important  it  is  for  the  student  to  gain  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  way  in  which  he  views  history  and  the  revelation  of  God  in 
and  through  history. 

The  exposition  is  clear;  sympathetic  but  not  uncritical.  It  recognizes  the 
problems  involved  in  relating  the  past  to  the  present  and  underlines  Bult- 
mann's insistence  upon  the  necessity  for  decisive  action  rather  than  detached 
thought.  Yet  other  problems  remain.  How  adequate  is  Bultmann's  interpre- 
tation of  nature?  And  still  more  important,  what  are  the  sources  of  Bult- 
mann's language?  What  criteria  govern  his  use  of  particular  forms  of  lan- 
guage in  relation  to  the  order  of  nature  and  to  the  events  of  history?  Dr. 
Young  has  written  a  well-informed  introduction  to  one  important  aspect  of 
Bultmann's  thought.  But  I  doubt  if  it  is  the  aspect  which  most  needs  radical 
questioning  at  the  present  time. 


Theology  and  Church  in  Times  of  Change.  Essays  in  Honor 
of  John  Coleman  Bennett.  Edited  by  Edward  LeRoy  Long, 
Jr.  and  Robert  T.  Handy.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,  1970.  Pp.  .S04.  .110.00. 

Few  men  can  have  more  richly  deserved  a  festschrift  than  John  Bennett. 
His  long  and  distinguished  service  at  Union  Seminary,  his  devoted  editorship 
of  Christianity  and  Crisis,  his  unflagging  zeal  for  ecumenical  Christianity  have 
made  him  a  world  figure.  He  is  honored  in  all  places  where  it  is  recognized 
that  the  Christian  Faith  cannot  operate  in  isolation  but  only  in  active  rela- 
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tionship  with  the  forces  which  influence  the  life  of  man  in  all  its  apsects. 

The  Editors  have  organized  the  book  in  three  parts.  In  the  first,  'The  Life 
and  Thought  of  the  People  of  God,'  leading  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  scholars  contribute  essays  and  George  Webber  writes  perceptively 
and  constructively  on  the  nature  of  Ministry  in  our  contemporary  world. 
The  second  section  deals  with  'The  Affairs  and  Thought  of  the  World';  there 
are  useful  surveys  of  the  Church's  relation  to  politics,  public  education,  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  life  of  the  university.  Finally  attention  is  focused  on 
John  Bennett  himself  with  Reinhold  Niebuhr  providing  a  personal  tribute, 
Daniel  Williams  an  analysis  and  assessment  of  Bennett's  theology  and  Robert 
Beach  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  his  writings.  This  last  item  reveals 
vividly  the  consistency  and  constancy  of  his  social  concern  and  the  way  in 
which,  often  surely  under  much  pressure,  he  has  succeeded  in  subjecting 
current  problems  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  finely-equipped  Christian  intelligence. 

John  Bennett  has  prepared  over  the  past  40  years  to  tackle  actual  problems 
as  they  have  arisen,  to  relate  them  to  his  continuing  study  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian witness  and  of  contemporary  theology  and  to  speak  out  courageously  if 
circumstances  demand  it.  In  his  Preface  Pitney  Van  Dusen  speaks  of  him  as 
pre-eminently  a  Christian  Statesman;  Reinhold  Niebuhr  refers  to  his  un- 
polemical  wisdom;  Daniel  Williams  belives  that  the  key  to  his  theology  is 
the  principle  of  balance.  But  if  these  summaries  seem  in  any  way  to  suggest 
restrained  or  quiet  virtues,  other  parts  of  the  book  reveal  him  as  a  man  who 
has  not  been  content  simply  with  the  spoken  or  written  word.  He  has  been 
ready  to  act  decisively,  often  in  the  place  of  danger  or  at  least  of  tense  con- 
flict and  through  his  actions  he  has  gained  unlimited  respect  and  opened 
doors  into  new  possibilities  of  corporate  witness. 

This  symposium  is  strongest  in  its  surveys  and  its  exegetical  essays;  there 
is  little  that  could  be  called  creatively  new.  It  gives  a  faithful  presentation 
of  the  man  and  his  writing.  It  celebrates  the  achievements  of  a  great  seminary 
teacher,  an  untiring  pamphleteer  and  above  all  a  man  whose  Christian  loyalty 
enabled  him  to  transcend  all  lesser  loyalties  when  issues  of  great  moment 
were  at  stake. 

Frederick  W.  Dillistone 


"Secular  Christianity"  and  God  Who  Acts,  by  Robert  J. 
Blaikie.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans, 
1970.  Pp.  256.  $2.95. 

This  book  addresses  itself  to  a  topic  of  utmost  importance.  To  attempt  the 
task  of  making  the  biblical  theme  of  the  "acts  of  God"  understandable  and 
believable  in  a  twentieth  century  world  is  both  a  vital  and  a  courageous 
undertaking.  Too  many  biblical  theologians  and  contemporary  interpreters 
have  failed  in  this  task  or  else  have  carefully  avoided  the  necessity  of  under- 
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taking  it.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Robert  Blaikie,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Zealand  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that 
he  has  both  the  insight  and  the  courage  to  face  this  issue.  Although  this 
reviewer  must  reluctantly  conclude  that  Blaikie  has  failed  in  what  he  has 
here  attempted,  it  must  be  said  that  the  book  is  nonetheless  important  if 
only  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  it  purports  to  achieve. 

The  theses  of  Blaikie's  argument  seem  to  be  three  interrelated  assertions: 
First,  he  understands  that  man  is,  above  all  else,  an  active  agent.  It  is  action 
which  is  man's  primary  mode  of  reality;  and  thought  (or  reflection)  is  second- 
ary to  action.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  Cartesian  slogan,  "I  think,  therefore, 
I  am,"  which  best  characterizes  human  existence,  but  the  revision  of  that 
slogan  by  John  Macmurray— "I  act,  therefore,  I  am."  Second,  if  action  not 
thought  is  the  primary  human  reality,  the  traditional  subject /object  dichoto- 
my is  erroneous  and  misleading,  and  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  one  of  the 
most  decisive  distortions  of  the  modern  era.  Third,  Blaikie  asserts  on  the 
basis  of  these  two  theses  that  the  whole  movement  known  as  "secular  Chris- 
tianity" is  ill-conceived  and  heretical,  for  it  has  taken  for  granted  the  secular 
world  view  which  presupposes  that  man  is  subject  set  over  against  an  objec- 
tive world  which  is  understood  as  an  self-contained  order  of  cause  and  effect. 

It  is  this  complex  of  theses  which  the  author  attempts  to  unfold  in  three 
parts.  The  first  part,  entitled  "The  Shape  of  the  Problem,"  sets  over  against 
one  another  the  secular  and  biblical  presuppositions  and  reviews  the  manner 
in  which  secular  theologians  (here  including  Paul  Van  Buren,  Harvey  Cox, 
Ronald  Gregor  Smith,  and  Thomas  Altizer)  have  treated  the  "acts  of  God." 
Blaikie  finds  that  these  thinkers  have  either  rejected  the  category  altogether 
or  have  reduced  it  to  "events"  of  a  natural  sort.  "The  Secular  Outlook  and 
Its  Consequences"  is  the  title  of  Part  II.  Herein  Blaikie  argues  that  the 
scientific  orientation  to  knowledge  cannot  consistently  account  for  human 
action  as  the  behavior  of  rational,  intentional  beings  but  must  of  logical 
necessity  regard  human  action  as  agentless  occurrences  having  only  "natural 
causes."  Neither  existentialist  nor  linguistic  theology  has  been  able  to  avoid 
the  consequent  dilemma,  since  they  too  presuppose  the  subject/object  split 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  secular,  scientific  world  view.  Theological 
treatments  of  history  have  likewise  been  hopelessly  dichotomized  (e.g.,  the 
classical  distinction  between  Historic  and  Geschichte).  Moltmann's  "theology 
of  hope"  has  only  changed  the  structure  of  dualism  by  posting  a  future 
which  is  discontinuous  with  the  secular,  empirical  present.  In  the  final  sec- 
tion of  the  book,  "Towards  a  Modern  Biblical  Theology,"  the  author  at- 
tempts to  suggest  the  manner  in  which  a  concept  of  action  might  overcome 
the  dualism  which  plagues  secular  Christian  thought.  "What  is  needed  here, 
therefore,  is  the  mutually  acknowledgeable  neutral  concept  of  'Action,'  which 
recognizes  in  a  rationally  rigorous  way  that  personal  purposes  can  and  do 
make  changes  in  the  observable  world,  through  a  dynamic  meeting  between 
the  Self  as  Agent  (not  merely  as  'observer'  or  Subject)  and  the  world  as 
Other   (not  merely  as  Object)"    (page  163).    It  is  here  that  he  retrieves  the 
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concept  of  miracle  from  its  secularist  meaning  and  restores  the  biblical  sense 
of  miracle  as  an  "act  of  God."  He  goes  on  to  sketch  the  implications  of  his 
thesis  for  a  concept  of  time. 

The  primary  shortcoming  of  Blaikie's  book  is  his  failure  to  establish  his 
thesis  in  any  significant  manner.  Rather  than  demonstrating  the  validity  of 
his  thesis  and  unfolding  its  implications  in  a  demonstrable  fashion,  it  seems 
to  this  reviewer  that  the  author  keeps  reasserting  his  theme  with  increasingly 
polemic  tones.  The  style  of  his  argumentation  is  that  of  an  ever  recurring 
enunciation  of  his  thesis  with  abundant  polemics  upon  those  positions  which 
do  not  embrace  his  premise.  In  vain  one  looks  for  sufficient  reason  for  the 
reader's  acceptance  of  the  author's  thesis.  The  reader  is  accosted  throughout 
the  book  with  polemical  statements  such  as  these:  "The  HONEST  historian 
knows  full  well  from  his  own  experience  that  men's  actions  have  reasons 
(of  purpose)  and  not  just  causes  (in  events)"  (page  143,  capitalization,  mine). 
"Common-sense  sounds  out  the  ground-bass  on  the  organ  of  truth,  and  the 
rising  and  falling  philosophies  of  the  years  must  be  pitched  in  harmony  with 
the  notes  it  sounds,  if  they  are  not  to  be  quickly  discarded"  (pages  141-142). 
The  apologetic  defense  of  conservative  Christian  thought  dominates  the  book 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  clarity  of  argumentation  is  blurred.  The  reader 
wonders  if  Blaikie  is  more  concerned  with  the  protection  of  the  faithful  from 
the  evils  of  secular  Christianity  than  with  the  explication  of  a  clear,  cogent 
argument. 

There  are  numerous  points  at  which  one  might  raise  some  questions  con- 
cerning the  author's  understanding  of  those  positions  which  he  summarizes 
and  criticizes,  but  this  review  is  not  the  place  to  raise  those  questions.  It  is 
sufficient  perhaps  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  response  by  asking  whether  or  not 
Blaikie's  critique  of  existentialism  is  adequately  informed  by  Heideggerian 
and  Husserlian  treatments  of  the  subject/object  dichotomy.  The  author's 
comments  on  the  matter  (especially  on  pages  87,  91,  and  184)  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  way  in  which  his  question  has  been 
treated  in  existential  phenomenology. 

Finally,  stylistic  problems  make  Blaikie's  a  very  difficult  and  wearisome 
book.  He  is  plagued  with  a  constant  repetitiveness,  with  laboriously  long  and 
numerous  critiques  of  others,  and  with  an  inexcusable  number  of  excessively 
long  quotations.  Had  the  author  devoted  himself  to  a  more  creative  rather 
than  critical  enterprise  and  purged  himself  of  his  insistent  redundancy,  he 
might  have  produced  an  admirable  monograph  on  an  important  theme. 

The  reviewer's  disappointment  in  this  book  must  not  distract  from  the  fact 
that  the  author  has  correctly  focussed  upon  an  issue  which  lies  behind  the 
advent  of  secular  Christianity.  The  author  is  also  correct  in  suggesting  that 
someone  must  undertake  to  draw  out  the  full  implications  for  theology  of 
John  Macmurray's  philosophical  programmatic  (The  Self  as  Agent).  Despite 
Blaikie's  efforts,  he  has  not  accomplished  that  task,  and  we  must  look  still 
further  for  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  matter. 

Robert  Kysar 
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Religion  and  the  Scientific  Future:  Reflections  on  Myth, 
Science,  and  Theology,  by  Langdon  Gilkey.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1970.   Pp.  193.  $5.95. 

Changing  Man:  The  Threat  and  the  Promise,  edited  by  Kyle 
Haselden  and  Philip  Hefner.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday 
&  Company,  1968.  Pp.  vi  +  184.  |4.95. 

Philip  Hefner  recalls  in  Changing  Man:  The  Threat  and  the  Promise  that 
Henry  Adams  once  said:  "All  that  is  necessary  to  refute  evolution  is  to  com- 
pare the  development  in  the  American  presidency  from  George  Washington 
to  U.  S.  Grant."  Wilson  was  president  when  Adams  died  and  no  doubt  the 
erudite  educator  thought  the  trend  to  have  reversed  itself.  He  should  have 
lived  another  half-century.  Were  he  alive  today,  however,  he  would  perhaps 
not  be  surprised  to  discover  in  the  midst  of  an  increasingly  more  verbose 
clamor  for  and  about  "change"  a  single  relatively  unchanged  and  stable 
historical  state  of  affairs:  a  traditional  inability  of  scientists  and  theologians 
to  engage  each  other  in  meaningful  and  resource-producing,  practical 
dialogue.  The  inability  is  not  the  result  of  a  lack  of  engagement,  or  of  a 
lack  of  results,  as  the  Schleiermacher-to-Tillich,  Lymond  Abbott/Henry 
Drummond-to-Teilhard  de  Chardin,  and  Bergson-to-Whitehead-to-Meland 
traditions  amply  demonstrate.  In  fact,  on  the  strength  of  the  insights  of  any 
one  of  these  traditions,  there  are  many  who  will  want  to  argue  on  behalf 
of  the  successes  of  these  methods  of  integrating  the  disciplines  of  science 
and  theology.  Those  cynics  less  devoted  to  the  true  believer  status  demanded 
by  these  traditions  will  notice  a  common  characteristic  in  virtually  all  at- 
tempts of  scientists  to  find  a  useful  place  for  theology  or  of  theologians  to 
include  scientific  input  in  their  calculations:  the  resulting  unity  combines  a 
fairly  accurate  account  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  discipline  with  which 
the  author  is  most  familiar  with  a  version  of  the  other  discipline  which  its 
indigent  advocates  will  recognize  in  the  least  as  a  distortion,  and  more  often 
than  not  as  a  caricature.  Nevertheless,  in  our  own  day  the  initial  impact 
or  "future  shock"  of  burgeoning  technological  crises  in  our  personal  lives 
and  in  our  environmental  existence  and  the  implications  of  these  discoveries 
for  the  future  of  such  possibilities  as  the  attempted  self-determination  of 
man's  nature  through  genetic  control  have  reintroduced  the  science/ theology 
dialogue  as  an  "issue,"  and  have  refocused  attention  on  the  "theory"  which 
was  constitutive  of  the  same  dialogue  in  Henry  Adams"  lifetime,  i.e.,  evolu- 
tion. Evidence  both  of  the  emergence  of  concern  for  a  renewal  of  the 
science/ theology  "relationship"  debate  and  of  the  perennial  problems  of 
such  discussions  are  the  series  of  Christian  Century  articles  republished  in 
the  paperback  Changing  Man:  The  Threat  and  The  Promise,  and  Langdon 
Gilkey's  latest  book.  Religion  and  the  Scientific  Future. 
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The  collection  of  articles— edited  by  Kyle  Haselden  and  Philip  Hefner 
with  an  introduction  by  the  latter-is  billed  by  the  publishers  as  "five  scientists 
and  five  theologians  on  Christian  faith  and  Evolutionary  thought."  What, 
in  fact,  the  book  includes  are  four  biologists,  a  sociologist,  an  anthropolo- 
gist, three  theologians,  and  one  combination  physics  professor/ theologian. 
Biologist  William  Keeton  concisely  and  cogently  surveys  the  currently-held 
dictums  of  evolutionary  biology.  Anthropologist  Julian  Steward  stimulates 
some  controversy  (among  the  other  contributors)  by  tracing  the  course  of 
evolution  in  the  development  of  culture.  Biologists  John  Jablonski  and 
Leroy  Augenstein  list  and  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  implications  of  con- 
temporary break-throughs  in  biological  research.  Ian  Barbour  delivers  some 
insights  into,  but  most  uncritically  reviews,  the  significance  of  Teilhard  de 
Chardin;  and  prize-winning  geneticist  Theodosius  Dobzhansky  indicates  his 
indebtedness  to  and  improvements  upon  the  thought  of  the  Jesuit  paleontolo- 
gist. (Dobzhansky  is  president  of  the  American  Teilhard  de  Chardin  Asso- 
ciation.) Lutheran  theologian  Philip  Hefner  counsels  the  churches  to  re- 
examine the  naturalist  implications  of  their  cultural  (and  thus  evolutionary) 
relativity,  lest  they  languish  in  irrelevance.  Langdon  Gilkey  and  sociologist 
Karl  Hertz  red  flag  the  potential  demonic  naivete  of  evolutionary  scientists. 
And  the  pietist  Kierkegaardian  Paul  Homer  of  Yale  reprimands  both  sides 
(though  particularly  the  theologians)  for  confusedly  trying  to  associate 
apples  with  oranges. 

In  general  the  scientists  are  confident  and  optimistic,  and  conceive  of 
theology  as  ethics.  The  theological  question  for  them  is  not  what  discoveries 
will  be  used,  or  why  they  will  be  used,  or  when  they  will  be  used;  but  rather 
how  they  will  be  used.  The  theologians  are  less  concerned  with  science  as 
a  discipline  than  they  are  with  the  "untrustworthy"  intentions  of  cocksure 
scientists,  the  relevance  of  the  church,  and  the  status  of  metaphysics  in 
theology.  The  conjunction  and  disparity  of  secular  and  theological  concepts 
of  "future"  and  "change"  are  not  engaged.  The  book  is,  therefore,  intro- 
ductory and  "light"  theoretically,  probably  an  excellent  book  for  work  with 
laymen,  since  the  reading  is  generally  enjoyable  and  stimulating. 

Langdon  Gilkey's  article  in  the  anthology  is  the  only  one  which  broaches 
what  might  be  considered  a  genuine  theological  issue.  It  is  an  issue  with 
which  Dr.  Gilkey  had  been  concerned  for  some  time,  and  which  underlies 
much  of  what  he  is  about  in  Religion  and  the  Scientific  Future.  The  prob- 
lem—freedom and  determinism— has  figured  in  his  Maker  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  and  his  more  recent  methodological  prolegomenon.  Naming  the 
Whirlwind:  The  Renewal  of  God-Language.  Religion  and  the  Scientific 
Future  is  an  uneven  book,  promising  more  than  it  delivers,  but  excellent 
nonetheless,  a  tribute  to  the  breadth  of  Dr.  Gilkey's  amazing  intellectual 
resources  and  to  the  depth  and  surety  of  his  theological  insights.  The  book 
has  nothing  particularly  to  do  with  the  future,  except  as  a  reevaluation  of 
their  presuppositions  might  affect  the  decisions  that  contemporary  scientists 
make  today  vis-a-vis  the  future  of  us  all— though  we  probably  ought  to   be 
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more  concerned  with  the  decisions  of  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats.  Dr. 
Gilkey's  main  criticism  of  scientists  who  deal  with  man  (and  therefore  with 
evolutionary  biologists  and  geneticists)  is  that  they  underestimate  the  free- 
dom of  the  "man"  who  is  the  object  of  their  research  and  overestimate  the 
freedom  of  the  "man"  they  themselves  represent  as  subjects  of  scientific 
decision-making.  Freedom  is  rarely  a  factor  in  their  concern  except  as  it  is 
assumed  in  their  presupposition  of  man's  radical  autonomy  and  of  his 
resultant  ability  to  virtually  control  (eventually)  his  entire  future  and  thus 
his  destiny.  Dr.  Gilkey  astutely  uncovers  the  "myths"  of  scientific  methodol- 
ogy, and  in  a  brilliant  final  chapter  correlates  science,  philosophy,  and  theol- 
ogy based  on  his  own  interpretation  of  presupposed  Niebuhrian  and 
Tillichian  insights. 

The  book  is  difficult  to  read  in  parts,  because  of  its  dependence  on  very 
briefly  explicated  concepts  borrowed  from  Bernard  Lonergan  and,  among 
others,  Michael  Polanyi,  Stephen  Toulmin,  and  Mircea  Eliade.  Not  for  the 
layman,  but  if  you  can  wade  through  the  unnecessarily  overstated  first  seventy 
pages,  a  valuable  and  exciting  attempt  to  expound  the  basis  for  the  science- 
theology  dialogue. 

John  Wiley  Nelson 


Speech  and  Reality,  by  Eugen  Rosenstock-Huessy,  Introduc- 
tion by  Clinton  C.  Gardner.  Norwich,  Vermont:  Argo  Books. 
Pp.  201.   $3.50. 

"Grammar  ...  is  the  future  organon  of  social  research."  (p.  9)  With  this 
statement  Eugen  Rosenstock-Huessy  introduces  a  collection  of  seven  essays 
which  Clinton  C.  Gardner  has  edited  with  a  useful  introduction.  The  book 
is  a  sort  of  primer,  introduction  to  Rosenstock-Huessy's  thought.  At  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  Rosenstock-Huessy  still  lives  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  in  his 
house  "Four  Wells"  where  he  settled  in  the  mid-30s  as  Professor  of  Social 
Philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College  after  a  rich  professional  and  academic 
career  in  Germany.  A  polymath,  Professor  Huessy  has  published  a  long  and 
distinguished  series  of  works,  large  and  small,  in  German  and  in  English,  on 
a  variety  of  subjects. 

Despite  the  many  disciplines  in  which  he  has  worked,  there  is  a  grand  unity 
to  his  thought:  the  nature  and  destiny  of  mankind.  Nothing  less  than  the 
chronicle  from  the  dawn  of  humanity  to  the  completion  of  humanity's  evo- 
lution, the  spectrum  from  outer  to  inner  human  space— this  is  the  vast  field 
Rosenstock-Huessy  has  chosen  to  cultivate  in  his  own  distinctive  way.  Be- 
cause, however,  his  writings  wander  beyond  the  narrow  limits  which  special- 
ists often  set  themselves,  a  linguist  is  inclined  not  to  take  him  seriously  be- 
cause his  essays  on  speech  are  also  theological;  a  theologian  finds  him  dis- 
concerting because  human  revolutions,  legal  institutions,  the  calendar,  and 
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countless  other  deails  are  brought  into  his  understanding  of  faith.  Social 
scientists  will  probably  react  similarly  when  they  pick  up  Speech  and  Reality. 
Yet  if  they  do  not  heed  the  author's  plea  for  a  new,  dynamic  and  speech- 
oriented  social  research,  they  will  be  making  a  mistake.  There  is  in  Rosen- 
stock-Huessy  a  vision  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  despite  the  spiritual  diseases 
that  tear  men  apart,  a  vision  needed  in  our  troubled  world. 

At  the  center  of  his  thought  is  the  deceptively  simple  concept  of  the  "cross 
of  reality:" 

SPACE  AXIS 
outside 
TIME  AXIS  past  inside  future 

For  the  author  every  human  act,  every  human  discipline,  every  human  utter- 
ance is  concerned  with  these  four  directions  of  reality.  When  men  speak  they 
bring  unity  to  this  fourfold  reality.  And  the  author,  inspired  by  the  superior 
articulation  and  inflectional  forms  of  Latin,  finds  in  the  categories  of  grammar 
the  analogues  for  these  four  directions.  At  first  glance  the  identification  of 
inner  space  with  the  pronoun,  outer  space  with  the  noun,  for  example,  seems 
fanciful,  but  as  the  author  builds  his  case,  reverting  again  and  again  in  the 
several  essays  to  his  cruciform  model,  one  begins  to  see  grammatical  categories 
in  a  new  light,  and  prior  to  logical  or  scientific  categories.  It  is  probably 
true  that  specialists  in  non-western  languages  may  find  a  trace  of  ethnocen- 
trism  here,  but  every  human  language— the  author  would  doubtless  make 
rejoinder— will  exhibit  corresponding  features  to  support  these  parallels. 

If  we  recognize  that  speech  precedes  thought,  the  consequences  are  pro- 
found for  social  research  (as  indeed  for  all  the  disciplines  of  human  reason). 
Neither  the  theological  nor  the  scientific  analytical  modes  then  are  appro- 
priate for  the  study  of  society.  Society  is,  basically,  the  speech-community. 
A  new  constellation  of  disciplines  must  then  be  developed  whose  core  is  in 
human  speech  itself.  Social  research,  broadly  conceived,  will  attack  the  four 
great  diseases  of  society: 

war 
revolution  anarchy  decadence 

Here  in  the  author's  own  words,  is  the  subject  matter  of  social  research: 
Through  the  dangers  that  threaten  society,  man  is  compelled  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  trend  of  affairs  in  society.    Is  it  decaying?    Is  it  dis- 
integrating?  Is  it  going  to  last?   Is  it  going  to  live?    Behind  every  one 
thinkable   problem   of   our   social    sciences   we    can    trace    this   major 
preoccupation  of  distinguishing  between  the  living  and  the  dead  ele- 
ments of  the  social  pattern.    The  danger  of  death  is  the  first  cause  of 
any  knowledge  about  society,    (p.  21) 
Shouldering  the  "cross  of  reality"  may  be  too  forbidding  a  burden  for  the 
sociologist   and   his    fellow   social    researchers.     May    the    challenge    not    go 
unheeded. 

F.  L.  Battles 
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Rome— Opponent  or  Partner,  by  Rudolf  J.  Ehrlich.    Phila- 
delphia: Westminster  Press,  1965.   Pp.  290  &  Index.   $5.00. 

So  much  attention  has  been  lavished  on  the  agreement  between  radical 
theologians  m  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  ranks  that  one  might  be  tempted 
to  Ignore  the  less  publicized  but  perhaps  more  significant  changes  that  Vati- 
can II  produced  among  more  conservative  theologians  within  the  two 
branches  of  Christianity.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  representative  thinkers  not 
from  the  extreme  wings,  to  whom  any  kind  of  ecumenical  conversation  still 
remams  anathema,  but  to  those  who,  standing  firmly  within  tlieir  own  tra- 
dition, insist  on  taking  up  the  dialogue  from  the  point  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury where  it  broke  off,  and  who  have  been  tentatively  trying  to  build 
bridges  from  there. 

This  is  the  category  to  which  Dr.  Ehrlich's  book  clearly  belongs.  The 
author  offers  no  fanfare  for  an  immediate  ecumenical  Utopia:  the  documents 
of  the  Council  and  the  writings  of  its  Catholic  exponents  are  sifted,  weighed 
and  measured  by  the  earlier  official  documents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  and  by  the  works  of  Karl  Barth. 
This  indicates  Dr.  Ehrlich's  solidly,  even  ponderous  Reformed  stance,  but  if 
the  reader  is  tempted  to  be  impatient,  he  can  at  any  rate  not  complain  about 
the  evidence  being  not  adequately  or  fairly  presented:  all  quotations  are  given 
in  ex  tense. 

The  writer  set  himself  to  examine  the  implications  of  the  new  dialogue 
that  was  launched  as  the  result  of  the  second  Vatican  Council.  In  Part  I  of 
his  book  he  examines  the  new  style  of  Catholic  criticism  of  the  Reformers 
by  surveying  at  length  Louis  Bouyer's  The  Spirit  and  Forms  of  Protestantism 
(Du  Protestantisme  a  I'Eglise).  His  conclusion  is  that,  while  Bouyer  recog- 
nized many  authentic  insights  in  the  Reformers,  he  did  not  understand  their 
scriptural  understanding  of  justification  or  grace,  and  had  charged  them  un- 
justly of  being  in  bondage  to  the  decadent  scholasticism  of  their  time. 

In  Part  II  he  examines  Hans  Kiing's  study  of  Karl  Earth's  theology, 
Rechtfertigung-Die  Lehre  Karl  Earths  und  eine  Katholische  Besinnung 
{Justification-The  Teaching  of  Karl  Barth  and  a  Catholic  Consideration}, 
which  had  won  high  approval  from  Barth  when  it  appeared.  His  conclusion 
on  this  is  that  Kiing  appears  to  have  interpreted  Barth  correctly,  but  does 
not  justly  interpret  the  doctrinal  provisions  of  Trent  when  he  insists  on  their 
close  correspondence  with  the  Swiss  Protestant  theologian.  From  which  one 
may  gather  that  Dr.  Ehrlich  felt  that  the  ecumenical  road  ahead  would  be  a 
little  rougher  than  some  of  the  sanguine  saints  had  anticipated. 

In  Part  III  he  reviews  some  of  the  serious  theological  problems  that  remain 
issues  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  book  was  written  before  the  last  draft  of  the  Vatican  Constitution 
on  Divine  Revelation  appeared,  although  I  do  not  think  that  this  would 
have  materially  affected  his  judgment.  The  problems  come  to  a  head,  of 
course,    in    the   different   attitudes    that   Catholics    and    Protestants    have    to 
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Scripture,  Tradition,  and  Individual  Revelation,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
mixture  is  stirred  into  a  doctrine  of  authority  for  our  respective  churches 
As  one  would  expect  from  the  rest  of  the  book.  Dr.  Ehrlich's  treatment  is 
extremely  fair,  tough-minded  and,  above  all,  cautious.  There  are  blind  spots, 
but  one  feels  they  come  from  his  own  positive  convictions  and  not  from 
any  intention  to  deal  with  the  problem  unfairly. 

As  an  example  of  these  lacunae,  I  would  cite  his  treatment  of  two  basic 
documents  of  Vatican  II  for  the  future  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  Church  and  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism.  While  noting  the  em^ 
phasis  in  the  former  on  the  biblical  motif  of  the  People  of  God,  and  the  real 
recognition  in  the  latter  of  other  'churches,'  he  questions  whether  this  really 
means  any  basic  change  in  the  Roman  position.  He  is  less  than  far-sighted 
here.  Surely,  to  expect  the  Roman  Church  to  take  a  position  radically  differ- 
ent from  that  which  its  own  theological  position  could  sustain,  is  unrealistic 
and— however  unintentionally— unfair.  Those  documents  do  indicate,  how- 
ever, a  very  decided  shift  in  direction,  in  stance.  We  should  not  expect  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  any  other  church  that  deals  responsibly  with 
the  deposit  of  faith  handed  to  it  from  its  past,  to  jump  suddenly  to  a 
new  position  radically  different  from  their  own  established  tradition.  The 
significance  of  the  Vatican  II  documents  was  not  of  that  kind,  but  that  by 
facing  in  a  new  direction  they  enabled  Rome  to  move  from  the  traditional 
position  it  had  at  that  moment  to  something  new. 

In  many  ways  Dr.  Ehrlich's  book  is  dated.  In  terms  of  recent  ecumenical 
history,  it  is  'old'  (it  appeared  in  1965),  and  inevitably  one  reads  it  with 
some  impatience.  But  I  call  such  books  significant,  and  I  stand  by  that— for 
not  only  do  they  reveal  where  we  were  not  many  years  ago,  but  they  also 
remind  us  of  the  traditional  theologies  on  which  our  own  churchmanship  is 
founded  and  which  still  represent  the  classic  Reformed  position.  I  may  not 
be  too  patient  with  that  tradition  sometimes,  but  I  would  hate  to  see  any 
form  of  unity  or  union  promoted  that  refused  to  give  it  a  proper  hearing. 
And  I  shall  expect  my  Roman  brethren  to  feel  that  way  about  their  classic 
tradition  too. 

Therefore,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  book  that  reveals  its  date,  it  canj 
still  be  read  for  the  issues  it  raises— and  for  the  valuable  quotations  it  pro 
vides.    Particularly  for  the  quotations— it  has  plenty  of  those! 

Robert  S.  Paul 
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